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There  are  some  correctiona  in  tliia  edition,  which  tend  to 
Tender  the  sen&e  leas  obscure  in  one  or  two  places.  The 
order  of  the  two  laat  members  ia  also  changed,  and  I  believe 
(or  the  better.  Thia  change  was  made  on  the  suggeation  of 
a  very  learned  person,  to  the  partiality  of  whose  friendship  I 
we  much  j  to  the  Beverity  ot  whose  judgment  I  owe  more. 


At  "Mr.  Burke' a  time  of  life,  and  in  bia  dispositions,  pefere 
hmettam  musionem  was  all  he  had  to  do  with  his  politicai 
tuociatea.  Thia  boon  they  have  not  chosen  to  grant  liini. 
^th  many  expreasiona  of  good- will,  in  effect  they  tell  him 
ie  has  loaded  the  stage  too  long.  They  conceive  it,  though 
•  liarsh,  yet  a  necessary  office,  in  full  parliament  to  declare 
to  the  present  age,  and  to  as  late  a  posterity  as  shall  take 
iBy  concern  in  tne  proceedings  of  our  day,  that  by  one  book. 
He  has  disgraced  tlie  whole  tenour  of  bia  life. — Tliua  they 
(!»miss  their  oJd  partner  of  the  war.  He  is  advised  to  retire, 
"hilBt  tljey  continue  to  serve  the  public  upon  wiser  princi- 
xAni*,  and  under  better  auspices. 

tOL.  1(1. 
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Whether  Diogenes  the  Cynic  "was  a  true  ptilosoplier, 
not  easily  be  determined.     He  has  written  nothing.     Bi 
the  Hayings  of  hia  "nhieh  are  hiiuded  down  hy  others 
lively ;  and  may  he  eaaily  and  aptly  apphed  on  many  occa 
siona  by  those  whose  wit  is  not  so  perfect  as  their  memoryJ 
This  Diogenes  (as  every  one  ■mill  recollect)  waa  citizen  of 
little,  bleak  town  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Eirsine,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  buffets  of  that  inhospitable  sea.     He  Lived 
at  a  great  distance  from  those  weather-beaten  walls,  in  eaa 
and  indolence,  and  in  the  midat  of  hterary  leisure,  wbcu  he 
was  informed  that  his  townamen  had  condemned  him  to  be 
banished  from  Sinope ;  he  answereti  cooUy,  "And  I  condemn 
them  to  live  in  Sinope." 

The  gentlemen  of  a  party  in  which  Mr.  Burke  has  always 
acted,  in  passing  upon  him  the  sentence  of  retirement,*  have, 
done  nothing  more  than  to  confirm  the  stentence  which  b€ 
had  long  before  passed  upon  himself.  When  that  retreat 
was  choice,  which  the  tribunal  oi"  his  peers  inflict  as  punish^ 
ment,  it  is  plain  he  docs  not  think  their  sentence  intolerahlj 
severe.  Whether  they,  who  are  to  continue  in  the  Sinopfll 
which  shortly  he  is  to  leave,  will  spend  the  long  years  whit'h, 
I  hope,  remain  to  them,  in  a  manner  more  to  their  satisfac- 
tioUj  than  he  ahaU  slide  down,  in  silence  and  obscurity,  the 
slope  of  his  declining  days,  is  beat  known  to  Him  who  mea-j 
sures  out  years,  and  days,  and  inrtunea. 

The  quality  of  the  sentence  does  not  ho  7f  ever  decide  ottj 


*  NewspapOT  intelligence  ought  always  to  be  received  witli  some  degretl 
of  caution.     I  do  not  know  that  the  folio-wing  paragraph  is  founded  pOj 
any  authority ;  hut  it  comes  wti  an  air  of  authority,     'Ihe  paper  is  pro*  I 
fessedly  in  the  interest  of  the  modem  Whigs,  and  under  their  direction* 
The  paragraph  is  not  disclaimed  on  their  part.    It  professes  to  be  the  d*' 
cisiou  of  those  wliom  its  author  calls  "  the  great  and  5rin  body  of  tbs 
Whigs  of  England."     Who  are  the  Whigs  of  a  diifurent  composition! 
which  the  prutaulgator  of  the  sentence  considers  as  composed  of  fleetin? 
and  imaettlcd  particles,  I  know  net,  nor  whether  there  be  any  of  that  ds- 
scrip(io:i.     The  definitive  sentence  of  "the  great  and  firm  body  of  i^ 
Wliigs  of  England  "  {as  this  paper  gives  it  out)  is  as  foUo'ws  : 

''  The  great  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  EngUiid,  true  to  tlieii-  prin* 

ciples,  have  decided  on  the  dispute  between  Mr,  Fox  and  Mr.  Burk"-'' 

and  tie  former  is  declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by  w!ii<* 

Oiejr  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they  have  invariably  acted.  Th* 

consequence  is,   that  Air.  Boike  letires  from  parliament."  —  Morxiffi 

CArontde,  May  12,  I7$h 
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the  jaetice  of  it.  Angry  firieudehip  is  sometimes  as  bad  as 
calm  enmity.  For  this  reason  the  cold  neutrality  of  abstract 
jtiBtice  is,  to  a  good  and  clear  cause,  a  laore  deairable  tking 
than  an  atfection  liable  to  be  any  way  disturbed.  When  the 
trial  is  by  firieiids,  if  the  decision  should  happen  to  be  fa- 
Tourable,  the  honour  of  the  acquittal  ia  lessoned ;  if  adverse, 
the  condemnation  ia  exceedingly  embittered.  It  is  aggra- 
vated by  coming  from  lips  professing  frieuddliip,  snid  pro- 
nouncing judgment  with  sorrow  and  reluctance.  Taking  in 
tiie  whole  \-iew  of  life,  it  is  more  sale  to  live  under  the  juris- 
Jictiou  of  gevere  but  steady  reason,  than  xmder  the  empire  of 
indulgent  but  capricious  passion.  It  is  certainly  well  for  Mr. 
Burke  that  there  are  impartial  men  in  the  world.  To  them 
I  address  myself,  pendiog  the  appeal  which  on  his  part  ia 
made  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  ii-om  the  modern  Whigs  to 
tbe  ancient. 

The  gentlemen  who,  in  the  name  of  the  party,  have  passed 
sentence  on  3Ir.  Burke's  book,  in  the  Light  of  literary  criti- 
ciam,  are  judges  above  all  challenge,  He  did  not  indeed 
flatter  himst^lf,  that  as  a  writer  he  could  chvim  the  approba- 
tion of  lueu  whose  talents,  in  his  judgment  and  in  the  pub- 
lic judgment,  approach  to  prodigies ;  if  ever  such  persons 
■itould  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  merit  of  a  couipusition 
upon  the  standard  of  their  ov^ti  ability. 

In  their  critical  censure,  though  Mr.  Burke  may  Gud  him- 
self humbled  by  it  as  a  writer,  as  a  man,  and  as  an  Engltsh- 
man,  ho  finds  matter  not  only  of  consolation,  but  of  pride. 
He  proposed  to  convey  to  a  foreign  people,  not  his  own 
ideas,  but  the  prevalent  opiuiona  and  scutimenta  of  a  nation, 
renowned  for  wisdom,  and  celebrated  in  all  ages  far  a  well- 
uuderstood  and  well-regulated  love  of  freedom.  This  was 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  far  greater  part  of  his  work.  Ab 
that  work  lias  not  been  ill  received,  and  as  his  critics  wOl 
not  only  admit,  but  contend,  that  this  reception  could  not  be 
owing  to  any  excellence  in  the  composition  capable  of  per- 
▼erting  the  public  judgment,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  dis-. 
arowetl  by  the  nation  whose  sentiments  he  had  midcrtaicn 
to  describe.  His  representation  ia  authenticated  by  the 
rerdict  of  his  countrj-.  Had  hia  piece,  as  a  work  of  skill, 
been  thought  worthy  of  commendation,  eomo  doubt  might 
hare  been  eutertaioed  of  the  cause  of  hia  success.    But  the 
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matter  stands  exactly  as  he  wishes  it.  He  ia  more  happy  to 
have  his  fidelity  in  representation,  recognised  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  than  if  he  were  to  be  ranked  in  point  of  abihty 
(and  higher  he  could  not  be  ranked)  with  those  whoae 
critical  censure  he  has  had  the  miafortune  to  incur. 

It  ia  not  from  this  part  of  their  decision  wMch  the  author 
wishea  an  appeal.  There  are  things  which  touch  him  more 
nearly.  To  a  Dan  don  them  would  argue,  not  diffidence  in  hia 
abilities,  but  treachery  to  his  cause.  Had  his  work  been 
recognised  as  a  pattern  for  dexterous  argument  and  power- 
ful eloquence,  yet  if  it  tended  to  establish  maxims,  or  to  ia- 
Bpire  Bentiments,  adverse  to  the  wise  and  free  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  he  would  only  have  cause  to  lament,  that 
it jpossesaed  aualities  fitted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  hi« 
ollence.  Oblivion  would  be  the  only  means  of  his  escaping 
the  reproachea  of  posterity.  But,  after  receiving  the  com- 
mon allowance  due  to  the  common  weakness  of  man,  he 
wishes  to  owe  no  part  of  the  indulgence  of  the  world  to  its 
forgetfulneas.  He  is  at  issue  with  the  party  before  the  pre- 
sent, and,  if  ever  he  can  leach  it,  before  the  coming,  gene^ 
ation. 

The  author,  several  months  prerious  to  hia  publication, 
well  knew,  that  two  gentlemen,  both  of  them  posBesaed  of 
the  moat  distluguished  abilities,  and  of  a  most  decisive  au- 
thority in  the  party,  had  differed  with  him  in  one  of  the 
most  material  points  relative  to  the  French  Eevolution  ;  that 
18,  in  their  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  French  soldiery, 
and  its  revolt  from  its  oflBcers.  At  the  time  of  their  publie 
declaration  on  this  subject,  he  did  not  imagine  the  opinion 
of  these  two  gentlemen  had  extended  a  great  way  beyond 
themselves.  He  was  however  well  aware  of  the  probability, 
that  persons  of  their  just  credit  and  influence  would  at  lengtli 
dispose  the  greater  number  to  an  agreement  with  their  sen- 
timents ;  and  perhaps  might  induce  the  whole  body  to  a 
tacit  acquiescence  in  their  declarations,  under  a  natural,  and 
not  always  an  improper,  dislike  of  showing  a  diflerence  with 
those  who  lead  their  party.  I  wiU  not  deny,  that  in  genend 
this  conduct  in  parties  is  defensible ;  but  within  what  limits 
the  practice  is  to  bo  circumscribed,  and  with  what  esceptionB 
the  doctrine  which  supports  it  is  to  be  received,  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  deiine.   The  pve^wt  (\\\e*titiu  Jiaa  nothing 
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to  do  with  their  motives ;  it  only  regards  the  public  expres- 
mon  of  their  sentiments. 

The  author  is  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  receive 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  in  the  ITouae  of  Com- 
mona  as  that  of  the  party.  It  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
'lim  who  must  he  regarded  as  its  authentic  organ.  In  a  dis- 
cussion which  continued  for  two  days,  no  one  gentleman  of 
the  opposition  interposed  a  negative,  or  even  a  doubt,  in 
favour  of  him  or  his  opinions.  If  an  idea  consonant  to  the 
doctrine  of  his  hook,  or  favourable  to  his  conduct,  iurka  in 
*|ie  minds  of  any  persons  in  that  description,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  peculiarity  which  they  indulge  to  their  own 
prirate  liberty  of  thinking.  The  author  cannot  reckon  upon 
it.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  as  members  of  a  party. 
In  their  public  capacity,  in  everj-thing  that  meets  the  pubUc 
ear,  or  public  eve,  the  body  must  be  considered  as  unanimous. 

They  must  nave  been  animated  with  a  very  warm  zeal 

Bst  those  opinions,  because  thej'^  were  imder  no  necessittf 
ting  as  they  did,  from  any  just  cause  of  apprehension 
the  errors  of  this  writer  snould  be  taken  for  tlieirs. 
fhey  might  disapprove;  it  was  not  neccssarj'  they  should 
iimvow  him,  as  they  have  done  in  the  whole,  and  in  all  the 
torts  of  his  book ;  because  neither  in  the  whole,  nor  in  any 
if  the  parts,  were  they  directly,  or  by  any  implication,  in- 
rolved.  The  author  was  known  indeed  to  have  been  warmly 
itrenuoualy,  and  aiFectionately,  against  all  allurements  of  am- 
lition,  and  all  possibility  of  alienation  from  pride,  or  personal 
lique,  or  peevish  jealousy,  attached  to  tlie  Whig  party. 
Ivith  one  of  them  ne  has  had  a  long  friendship,  which  ho 
Dust  ever  remember  with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  To  the 
;reat,  real,  and  amiable  virtues,  and  to  the  unequalled  abili- 
ies,  of  that  gentleman,  he  shall  always  join  with  his  country 
in  paying  a  just  tribute  of  applause.  There  are  others  in 
khttt  j)arty  for  whom,  without  any  shade  of  sorrow,  he  bears 
*5  high  a  degree  of  love  as  can  enter  into  the  human  heart ; 
and  as  much  veneration  as  ought  to  be  paid  to  human  crea- 
tures; because  he  firmly  believes,  that  they  are  endowed 
^th  as  many  and  as  great  virtues,  as  the  nature  of  man  is 
capable  of  producing,  johiod  to  great  clearness  of  intellect, 
^  a  just  judgment,  to  a  Avonderfiil  temper,  and  to  tivv  m%- 
dom.    'HJB  aeatimeata  with  regard  to  them  cau  never  nixtj* 
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witliout  subjecting  him  to  the  just  indignation  of  mankind, 
who  are  bound,  and  are  generally  disposed,  to  look  np  with 
reverence  to  the  boat  patterns  of  their  species,  and  such  as 
give  a  dignity  to  the  nature  of  which  we  all  participate.  For 
the  whole  of  the  party  he  has  high  respect.  Upon  a  view 
indeed  of  the  composition  of  all  parties,  he  linds  great  satis- 
&ction.  It  ia,  that  in  leaving  the  service  of  hia  country,  he 
leaves  parliament  without  all  comparison  richer  in  abilities 
thau  he  found  it,  Yery  solid  and  verj-^  brilliant  talents  dis- 
tinguish the  ministerial  benches.  The  opposite  rows  are  a 
Bort  of  seminary  of  genius,  and  have  brought  forth  such  and 
so  great  talents  as  never  before  (amongst  us  at  least)  have 
appeared  together.  If  their  owners  are  disposed  to  serve 
their  country,  (he  trusts  they  are,)  they  arc  iu  a  condition 
to  render  it  services  of  the  highest  importance.  If,  through 
mistake  or  passion,  they  are  led  to  contribute  to  its  ruin,  we 
shall  at  least  have  a  consolation  denied  to  the  ruined  country 
that  adjoins  us — we  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  men  of  mean 
or  Bccondar)'  capacities. 

All  these  considerationa  of  party  attachment,  of  personal 
regard,  and  of  personal  admiration,  rendered  the  Author  of 
the  Ecflections  extremely  cautious,  lest  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion should  arise  of  his  having  undertaken  to  expreaa  the    J 
sentiments  even  of  a  single  man  of  that  description.     His    \ 
words  at  the  outset  of  hia  Beflections  are  these  : 

"  In  the  first  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you,  and 
which  at  length  I  send,  I  wrote  neither  far,  nor  ^from,  eaxj 
description  ot  men;  nor  shall  I  in.  this.  My  errors,  if  any, 
are  mtf  own.  My  reputation  alo7ie  ia  to  answer  for  them." 
In  another  place  he  says,  (p^  126,)  "  I  have  no  fimtt's  proxy. 
I  speak  onli/  from  mi/self,  when  I  disclaim,  as  I  do,  with  all 
possible  earnestness,  all  communion  with  the  actors  in  that 
triumph,  or  with  the  admirei"s  of  it.  Wlien  I  assert  anything 
else,  as  concerning  the  people  of  England,  I  speak  fixnm  ob-^ 
Bervation,  noijrom  authority. "  ^^ 

To  say  then,  that  the  book  did  not  comtain  the  aentiment!^^ 
of  their  party,  is  not  to  contradict  the  author,  or  to  clear 
themselves.  If  tlie  party  had  denied  his  doctrines  to  be  the 
current  opinions  of  the  majority  iu  the  nation,  they  would 
have  put  the  question  on  its  true  issue.  There,  I  hope  and 
believe,  his  censurers  wiU  find  on  the  trial,  that  the  author 
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is  aa  faithful  a  representative  of  the  general  sentiment:  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  any  person  amongst  them  can  be  of 
the  ideas  of  his  ovra  party. 

The  Prench  Kevolution  can  have  no  connexion  with  the 
objects  of  any  parties  in  England  formed  before  the  period 
of  that  event,  unless  they  choose  to  imitate  any  of  its  acta,  op 
to  consolidate  any  principles  of  that  lievolution  with  their 
©■wn  opinions.  The  French  Bevolution  is  no  part  of  their 
original  contract.  The  matter,  standing  by  itself,  is  an  open 
subject  of  political  discussion,  like  aU.  the  other  revolutions 
(and  there  are  many)  which  have  been  attempted  or  accom- 
plished in  our  age.  But  if  any  conaiderable  number  of 
British  subjects,  taking  a  factious  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  France,  begin  publicly  to  incorporate  themselves  for 
the  subversion  of  nothing  short  of  the  whole  constitution  of 
this  kingdom ;  to  incorporate  themselves  for  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  body  of  its  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
with  them  of  the  whole  system  of  its  manners,  in  iavour  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  of  the  modem  usages,  of  the  French 
nation,  I  think  no  party  principle  could  hind  the  author  not 
to  express  his  sentiments  strongly  against  such  a  faction. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  perhaps  bound  to  mark  his  dissent, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  daily  going  out  of  their 
way  to  make  pubhe  decWatiouH  in  parhament,  wliich,  not- 
withstanding the  purity  of  their  intentioiis,  had  a  tendency 
to  encourage  ill-designing  men  in  their  practices  against  our 
constitution. 

The  members  of  this  faction  leave  no  doubt  of  the  nature 
and  the  exient  of  the  mischief  they  mean  to  produce.  They 
declare  it  openly  and  decisively.  Their  intentions  are  not 
left  equivociL  Tbey  are  put  out  of  all  dispute  by  the  thanks 
which  formaily,  and  us  it  were  officially,  they  issue,  in  order  to 
recommend  and  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  most  atro- 
cious and  treasonable  Hbela  agalnat  all  the  hitherto  cherished 
objects  of  the  love  and  veneration  of  this  people.  Is  it  con- 
trary to  the  duty  of  a  good  subject,  to  reprobate  such  pro- 
ceedings ?  Is  it  alien  to  the  office  of  a  good  member  of  par- 
liament, when  such  practices  increase,  aud  when  the  audacity 
of  the  conspirators  grows  %vith  their  impunity,  to  point  out 
in  hia  place  their  evil  tendency  to  the  happy  constitution 
which  he  is  chosen  to  guard  ?    la  it  wrong,  ul  any  aeiwe,  to 
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render  the  people  of  Eugland  eensibk  tow  much  they  must 
suffer,  if,  umortvmately,  such  a  wicked  faction  ehould  become 
poBSCBaed  in  thin  country  of  the  same  power  which  their 
alliea  in  the  verj'  next  to  ua  have  so  perfidiously  usurped, 
and  80  outrageously  abused  ?  Is  it  inhiunan  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  spiUiug  of  their  biood,  or  imprudent  to  guai  ~ 
against  the  eft'ueion  of  our  own  ?  la  it  contrary  to  any 
the  honest  principles  of  party,  or  repugujmt  to  any  of  th(^ 
known  duties  of  friendship,  for  any  senator,  respectfully, 
and  amicably,  to  caution  his  brother  members  against 
countenancing,  by  incouaiderate  expreBsione,  a  sort  of  pn 
ceeding  which  it  is  imposaiblc  they  should  deliberately  a 
prove  ? 

He  had  undertaken  to  demonstrate  by  arguments,  whi 
he  thought  could  not  be  refuted,  and  by  documents,  whicl 
he  was  sure  could  not  be  denied,  that  no  comparison  was 
be  made  between  the  British  govemiuent  and  the  Frenc 
UBurpation. — That  they  who  endeavom'ed  madly  to  compi 
them,  were  by  no  means  making  the  comparison  of  one  good 
Bystem  with  another  good  Bystem,  which  varied  only  in  local 
and  circumstantial  differences ;  much  letss,  that  they  we; 
holding  out  to  us  a  superior  pattern  of  legal  liberty,  which 
we  might  substitute  in  the  place  of  our  old,  and,  as  they 
described  it,  superannuated,  constitution.  He  meant  t 
demonstrate,  that  the  French  scheme  was  not  a  comparative 
good,  but  a  positive  evil. — That  the  question  did  not  at  al^ 
turn,  as  it  had  been  stated,  on  a  parallel  between  a  monarchy 
and  a  republic.  He  denied  that  the  present  scheme  of  things 
in  Prance  did  at  all  deserve  the  respectable  name  of  a  re 
public :  he  had  therefore  no  comparison  between  monarchiei 
and  republics  to  make. — That  what  was  done  in  France  wa» 
a  wild  attempt  to  methodize  anarchy ;  t-o  perpetuate  and  fix 
disorder.  That  it  was  a  foul,  tmpiouSj  monstrous  thing, 
wholly  out  of  the  course  of  moral  nature.  He  undertook  t<> 
prove,  that  it  was  generated  in  treachery,  fraud,  falsehood^ 
hypocrisy,  and  unprovoked  murder. — He  offered  to  make  out, 
that  those  who  have  led  in  that  buBiness  had  conducted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  perfidy  to  their  colleagues  in. 
function,  and  with  the  most  flagrant  perjury  both  towards 
their  king  and  their  constituents ;  to  the  one  of  whom  the 
Asaenibly  had  sworn  fealty,  and  to  the  other,  when  under  no 
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•ort  of  violence  or  constraint,  they  had  swom  a  full  ohedience 
to  inBtructions. — That,  by  the  terror  of  assassination,  they 
h»d  driven  away  a  very  great  number  of  the  members,  bo  m 
to  produce  a  false  appearance  of  a  majority.  —  That  tliis 
fictitious  majority  had  fabricated  a  constitution,  which,  as  it 
BOW  stands,  is  a  tyraniiy  far  beyond  any  example  that  can 
be  found  in  the  civilized  European  world  of  our  age  ;  that 
therefore  the  lovers  of  it  must  be  lovers,  not  of  liberty,  but, 
if  they  really  understand  its  nature,  of  the  lowest  and  barest 
of  all  serritude. 

He  proposed  to  prove,  that  the  present  state  of  things  in 
France  is  not  a  transient  evil,  productive,  as  some  have  too 
fiavoirrably  represented  it,  of  a  lasting  good;  but  that  the 
present  evil  ia  only  the  means  of  producing^  future  and  (if 
that  were  possible)  worse  evils, — That  it  is  not  an  undigest- 
ed, imperfect,  and  crude  scheme  of  liberty,  which  may  gra- 
dually be  mellowed  aud  ripened  into  an  orderly  and  social 
freedom ;  but  that  it  is  so  fundamentally  wrong,  as  to  bo 
utterly  incapable  of  correcting  itself  by  any  length  of  time, 
or  of  being  formed  into  any  mode  of  polity,  of  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  could  publicly  declare  his  ap- 
probation. 

1£  it  had  been  permitted  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  would  have 
shown  distinctly,  and  in  detail,  that  what  the  Assembly, 
calling  itself  National,  had  held  out  as  a  large  and  liberal 
toleration,  is  in  reality  a  cruel  and  insidious  rehgioua  per- 
•ecation ;  infinitely  more  bitter  than  any  which  had  been 
Ikeard  of  within  this  century. — That  it  had  a  feature  in  it 
worse  than  the  old  persecutions. — That  the  old  persecutors 
acted,  or  pretended  to  act,  from  zeal  towards  some  system 
of  piety  and  virtue :  they  gave  strong  preferences  to  their 
•wn ;  and  if  they  drove  people  from  one  religion,  they  pro- 
Tided  for  them  another,  in  which  men  might  take  refuge  and 
eipect  consolation. — That  their  new  persecution  is  not 
against  a  variety  in  conscience,  but  against  all  conscience. 
lIvBt  it  professes  contempt  towards  its  object ;  and  whilst  it 
trv^A  all  religion  with  scorn,  is  not  so  much  as  neutral 
about  the  modes :  it  unites  the  opposite  evils  of  intolerance 
■ad  of  indifference. 

He  could  have  proved,  that  it  is  so  far  from,  rejecting  tests, 
(tt  unaccountably  had  been  asserted,)  that  the  Assembly 
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dples,  sanirtioTied  by  the  laws,  and  binding  upon  the 
science. — That  these  tests  -were  not  imposed  as  titles  to  some 
new  honour  or  some  new  benefit,  out  to  enable  men  to  hold 
a  poor  compensation  for  their  legal  eatates,  of  which  thej 
had  been  unjustly  deprived ;  and,  as  they  had  before  been 
reduced  froin  affluence  to  indigence ;  so,  on  refusal  to  swear 
against  their  conscience,  they  arc  now  driven  from  indigence 
to  famine,  and  treated  with  every  possible  degree  of  outrage, 
insult,  and  ijihumanity. — That  these  teste,  which  their  im- 
posers  well  knew  would  not  be  taken,  were  intended  for  the 
very  purpose  of  cheating  their  miserablo  victims  out  of  the 
compensation  which  the  tjo^nnio  impostors  of  the  Assembly 
had  previoualy  and  piirposely  rendered  the  public  unable  to 
pay.  That  thus  their  ultimate  violence  arose  from  their 
onginal  fraud. 

He  woidd  have  shown  that  the  universal  peace  and  con- 
cord amongst  nations,  which  these  common  enemies  to  man* 
kind  had  held  out  with  the  same  fraudulent  ends  and  pre- 
tences with  which  they  had  uniformly  conducted  every  part 
of  their  proceeding,  was  a  coarse  and  clumsy  deception, 
unworthy  to  be  proposed  as  am  example,  by  an  informed  and 
sagaciouB  British  senator,  to  any  other  country. — ^That  far 
from  peace  and  good-wiU  to  men,  they  meditated  war  against 
all  other  governments ;  and  proposed  syatematicaUy  to  excite 
in  them  all  the  very  worst  kind  of  seditions,  in  order  to  leai^H 
to  their  common  destruction. — That  they  had  diseovered,  ioH 
the  few  instancea  in  which  they  have  hitherto  had  the  power 
of  discovering  it,  (as  at  Avignon,  and  in  the  Comtat,  at 
CavaJlhon  and  at  Ciirpentms,)  ia  what  a  savage  manner  they 
mean  to  conduct  the  seditions  and  w^irs  they  have  planned 
against  their  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  putting  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  confederation  of  repubbcs  as  wild  and  as 
miflchieTous  as  their  own.  He  would  have  shown  in  what 
mauner  that  wicked  Bchcrao  was  carried  on  in  those  places, 
M-ithout  being  directly  eitlier  owned  or  disclaimed^  in  hopes 
that  the  undone  people  should  at  length  be  obliged  to  fly  to 
tiieir  tyrannic  protection,  as  some  sort  of  refuge  from  their 
barbarous  and  treacheitnia  hostility.  He  would  have  sbowi 
from  those  examples,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  Bodet 
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could  be  in  safety  as  long  aa  such  a  public  enemy  was  in  a 
Condition  to  continue  directly  or  inaLrectly  such  practices 
•gainst  its  peace. — That  Great  Britain  was  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  their  machinations ;  and  that  they  had  bogrun  by 
establishing  correspondences,  communications,  and  a  sort  of 
federal  union  with  the  factious  here. — Tliat  no  practical  en- 
joyment of  a  thing  so  imperi'ect  and  precarious  as  human 
tappinesa  must  be,  even  under  the  very  best  of  governments, 
could  be  a  security  for  the  existence  of  these  governments, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  France,  propagated 
frota  that  grand  school  of  every  disorder  and  every  vice. 

He  was  prepared  to  show  ihe  madness  of  their  declaratii.in 
of  the  pretended  rights  of  man  ;  the  childish  futility  of  some 
of  their  maxims ;  the  gross  and  stupid  absurdity,  and  the 
palpable  falsity,  of  others  ;  and  the  mischievous  tendency  nf 
all  such  declarations  to  the  well-being  of  men  and  of  citizens, 
and  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  every  just  commonwealth. 
He  waa  prepared  to  suow  that,  in  their  conduct,  the  Assem- 
bly had  directly  violated  not  only  everj'  sound  prineiple  of 
government,  but  every  one,  without  exception,  ot  their  own 
false  or  futile  maxima ;  and  indeed  every  rule  they  had  pre- 
tended to  lav  down  for  their  own  direction. 

In  a  wQTii,  he  was  ready  to  show,  that  those  who  could, 
after  such  a  full  and  fair  erposure,  continue  to  countenance 
the  French  insanity,  were  not  mistaken  poMticiaus,  but  bad 
men;  bathe  thought  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
ignorance  had  been  the  cause  of  admiration. 

These  are  strong  assertions.  They  required  strong  proofs. 
The  member  who  laid  down  these  positions  was  and  is  ready 
to  give,  in  hia  place,  to  each  posi^on  decisive  evidence,  cor- 
respondent to  the  nature  and  quahty  of  the  setveral  allega- 
tions. 

In  order  to  judge  on  tbe  propriety  of  the  interruption 
given  to  Mr.  Biu"ke,  in  hia  speech  in  the  committee  of  the 
Quebec  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  inquirOj  first,  whether,  on  ge- 
neral principles,  he  ought  to  have  been  suffered  to  prove  his 
aUegationa  r*  Secondly,  whether  the  time  he  had  chosen  was 
so  very  unseasonable  as  to  make  hia  exercise  of  a  parlia- 
mentary right  productive  of  ill  effects  on  liia  firienda  or  his 
country?  Thirdly,  whether  the  opinions  delivered  in  hia. 
book,  and  which  he  had  begun  to  expatiate  upon  that  day 
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were  in  contradiction  to  his  fonner  principles,  and  inconsist 
cut  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  public  couduct  ? 

They,  who  have  miido  eloquent  panegyrics  on  the  Frencl 
RevolutioUj  and  who  think  a  free  diacuBsion  so  very  advan^ 
tageouH  in  every  case,  and  under  every  circuniBtance,  ought 
not,  in  myopLnion,to  have  prevented  their  eulogies  from  beii 
tried  on  the  test  of  facts.  If  tlieir  panegyric  had  beer_ 
answered  with  an  invective  (bating  tke  difference  in  point  of 
elocjuence)  the  one  would  have  hoen  as  good  as  the  other  [ 
that  is,  they  would  both  of  them  have  been  good  for  nothing. 
The  panegyric  and  the  Batire  ought  to  be  suffered  to  go 
trial ;  and  that  which  shrinks  from  it  must  be  contented  to 
stand,  at  best,  as  a  mere  declamation. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Burke  was  wrong  in  the  course  he  tookJ 
That  which  seemed  to  be  recommended  to  hira  by  Mr.  Pit 
was  rather  to  extol  the  English  constitution,  than  to  attaci 
the  French.     I  do  not  detenuine  what  would  be  best  for  Mr.' 
Pitt  to  do  in  his  situation.     I  do  not  deny  that  he  may  have 
goodreaaoQB  for  hia  reserve.     Perhaps  they  might  have  beer 
as  good  for  a  similar  reserve  on  the  part  of  ilj*.  Pox,  if  hi 
zeal  had  suffered  him  to  listen  to  them.     But  there  were 
motives  of  ministerial  prudence,  or  of  that  prudence  whicl 
ought  to  guide  a  uuin  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  being  miniaterJ 
to  restrain  the  author  of  the  Eeflectiona.     He  is  m  no  offic( 
under  the  crowu  ;  he  is  not  the  organ  of  any  party. 

The  eicellencies  of  the  British  constitution  had  alreadj 
exercised  and  exhausted  the  talents  of  the  best  thinkers,  and 
the  moat  eloquent  writers  and  apeakors,  that  the  world  eve 
saw.     But  in  the  present  case  a  system  declared  to  be 
better,  and  which  certainly  is  much  newer,  (to  restless  audi 
unstable  minds  no  small  recommendation,)  was  held  out  to 
the  admiration  of  the  good  people  of  England.     In  that  case, 
it  wm  surely  proper  for  those,  who  had  far  other  thoughts  of  J 
the  Freuch  foustitution.toacrutiniKe  that  plan  which  has  been 
recommended  to  our  imitation  by  active  and  zealous  factionaJ 
at  home  and  abroad.     Our  complexion  is  such,  that  we  arOT 
ujiUed  with  enjoyment,  and  stimulated  with  hope ;  that  wfl 
Ijecome  less  secsible  to  a  loag-poasessed  benefit,  from  thej 
very  circumstanco    that  it   is  become  habitual.     Specioua*! 
uutried,  ambiguous  prospects  of  new  advantage,  recommendJ 
tlioniselves  to  the  epirit  of  adventure,  which  more  or  lo9»j 
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prevails  in  eveiy  mind.  From  this  temper,  men  and  faction*, 
Mid  nationa  too,  have  sacrificed  the  ifood,  of  which  they  had 
been  in  aesured  possession,  in  favour  of  wild  and  irrational 
expectations.  What  should  hinder  ^Slr.  Burke,  if  he  thought 
this  temper  likely,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  prevail  in  our 
Country,  from  exposing  to  a  multitude,  eager  to  game,  the 
^alse  calculations  of  this  lottery  of  fraud  ? 

I  allow,  as  I  ought  to  do,  for  the  effusions  which  come 
•^"om  a  general  zeal  for  liberty.     This  is  to  be  indulged,  and 
^>en  to  be  encouraged, .as  long  as  the  question  «  general, 
-^n  orator,  above  all  men,  ought  to  be  allowed  a  full  and  free 
^se  of  the  praise  of  liberty.     A  common-place  in  favour  of 
slavery  and  tyramiy,  delivered  to  a  popular  assembly,  would 
indeed  be  a  bold  defiance  to  all  tho  principlea  of  rhetoric, 
^feut  in  a  question  whether  any  particular  constitution  is.  or~l 
is  not  a  plan  of  rational  liberty,  this  kind   of  rhetorical  ' 
flourish  in  favour  of  freedom  in  general  is  surely  a  little  out  i 
of  its  place.     It  is  virtually  a  begging  of  the  question.     It  is  i 
&  song  of  triumph  before  tte  battle.  '' 

"  But  'Mil.  Fox  does  not  make  the  panegyric  of  the  new 
constitution ;  it  is  the  destruction  only  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  he  commends."  When  that  nameless  thing,  which 
has  been  lately  set  up  in  France,  was  described  as  "  the  moat 
stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty,  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in  any  time  or 
country,"  it  might  at  first  have  led  the  hearer  into  an 
opinion,  that  the  construction  of  the  new  fabric  was  an  object 
of  admiration,  aa  weU  as  the  demolition  of  the  old.  Mr. 
Fox,  however,  has  explained  himself ;  and  it  would  be  too 
like  that  captious  and  cavilling  spirit,  which  I  so  perfectly 
detest,  if  I  were  to  pin  down  the  language  of  an  eloquent  and 
ardent  mind  to  the  punctilious  exactness  of  a  pleader.  Then 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  mean  to  applaud  that  monstrous  thing, 
•which,  by  the  coiu^iesy  of  Fnmce,  they  call  a  constitution.  I 
easily  believe  it.  Far  from  meriting  the  praises  of  a  great 
genius  like  Mr.  Fox,  it  cannot  be  apjiroved  by  any  man  of 
common  sense,  or  comon  information.  He  cannot  aomire  the 
change  of  one  piece  of  barbarism  for  another,  and  a  worse. 
He  cannot  rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  a  monarchy,  mitigated 
hv  manners,  respectful  to  laws  and  usages,  and  attentive, 
perhaps  but  too  attentive,  to  aublic  opioiiion,  iu  laxovct  o\ 
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the  tyranny  Ckf  a  licentious,  ferocious,  nnd  savage  multitude 
vitliout  laws,  maimers,  or  morala,  and  which,  so  far  from  re- 
specting the  general  sense  of  mankind,  insolently  endeiivours 
to  alter  all  tho  principles  and  opuiions,  which  have  hitherto 
guided  and  contained  the  world,  and  to  force  them  into  a 
confornxity  to  their  views  and  actions.  Hin  mind  is  made 
hetter  things. 

Tliat  a  man  should  rejoice  and  triumph  in  the  dej?tructiolLl 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  that  in  such  an  event  he  shoulij 
overlook  the  captivity,  disgrace,  and  degradation  of  an  unlc 
tiuiate  prince,  and  the  continual  danger  to  a  life  \i  hich  exist 
only  to  be  endangered ;  that  he  should  overlook  the  ntt 
ruin  of  whole  orders  and  classes  of  men,  extending  itself  di- 
rectly, or  in  its  nearest  consequences,  to  at  least  a  million  of 
our  kind,  and  to  at  least  the  temporary  wretchedness  of  a> 
wholo  community,  I  do  not  deny  to  be  in  some  sort  natural: 
because  when  people  aee  a  political  object,  which  they  ar- 
dently desire,  but  in  one  point  of  view,  they  are  apt  es- 


tremt'ly  to  palliate,  or  underrate,  the  evils  which  may  arisen 
in  obtaining  it.     Tins  is  no  reflection  on  the  bumanity  o:" 


those  persons.  Their  good  nature  I  am  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  dispute.  It  only  shows  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
informed,  or  suiEciently  considerate.  TVTien  they  come  to 
reflect  aerioualy  on  the  transaction,  tlicy  will  think  them- 
selves bound  to  examine  what  the  object  is  that  has  been  ac- 
quired by  ail  this  havoc.  They  will  hardly  assert  that  the 
destruction  of  an  absolute  mouarchy  is  a  thing  good  in  itseil", 
without  any  sort  of  reference  to  tho  antecedent  state  of 
things,  or  to  couaequencea  which  resiJt  from  the  change ; 
without  any  consideration  whether  under  its  ancient  rule  a 
country'  was  to  a  considerable  degree  flourishing  and  popul- 
ous, highly  cultivated,  and  highly  commercial ;  and  whetner, 
under  that  domination,  though  personal  liberty  had  been 
precarious  and  iusecure,  property  at  least  was  ever  violated. 
They  cannot  take  the  moral  sympathies  of  the  human  mind 
along  with  them,  in  abstractions  separated  from  the  good  or 
evil  condition  of  the  state,  from  the  quality  of  actions,  and 
the  character  of  the  actors.  None  of  us  love  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  inonarchj' ;  but  we  could  not  rejoice  at  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  a  Trajan,  who  were  absolui 
mouarchs,  as  ire  do  when  Xero  is  condemned  bv  the  s 
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to  be  puzusbed  more  majorum :  nor,  when  that  monster  was 
obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife  Sporus,  and  to  drink  puddle, 
were  men  affected  in  the  same  manner,  as  when  the  rener- 
»ble  Galba,  with  all  his  faults  and  erToi:s,  was  murdcTed  by  a 
revolted  mercenary  soldiery.     With  such  thin ga  before  our" 
eyc3,  our  feelings  contradict  our  theoiiea  ;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  feelings  are  true,  and  the  theory  ia  iklae.    "Wliat 
l  contend  for  ia,  that  in  commending  the  destruction  of  an 
abflolute  monarchy,  all  the  circumatanceg  ouyht  not  to  be 
wholly  overlooked,  as  "  confliderationa  fit  only  for  shallow 
and  superficial  minds." — The  words  of  Mr.  Fos,  or  to  that^ 
effect. 
The  subversion  of  a  government,  to  deserve  any  praise, 
•  must  be  consdered  but  as  a  step  preparatory  to  the  formation 
[  of  Bometnmg  better,  either  in  the  scheme  of  the  government 
itself,  or  in  the  persons  who  administer  it,  or  in  both.    These 
erents  cannot  in  reason  be  separated.     For  instance,  when 
we  praise  our  Ei-volution  of  1688,  thoufrli  the  nation  in  that 
act  was  on  the  defeuaive,  and  was  justified  in  incurring  all 
the  e^ila  of  a  defensive  war,  we  do  not  rest  there.     We  al- 
ways combine  with  the  subversion  of  the  old  government, 
the  happy  settlement  wliich  followed.     When  Ave  estimate 
that  revolution,  we  moan  to  comprehend  in  our  eakidation 
both  the  value  of  the  thing  parted  with,  and  the  value  of  the 
thing  received  in  exchange. 

The  burthen  of  proof  lies  heavily  on  those  who  tear  to 
piecea  the  whole  frame  and  contexture  of  their  coxmtry,  that 
they  could  find  no  other  way  of  settling  a  government  fit  to 
obtaiD  its  rational  ends,  except  that  which  they  have  pur- 
sued bj'  means  unfiivourable  to  all  the  present  happiness  of 
millions  of  people,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  several  hundreds 
of  tbousanda.     In  their  political  arrangements,  men  have  no 
right  to  put  the  well-being  of  the  present  generation  whollyi 
•ut  of  the  question.     Perliaps  the  only  moral  trust  with  anT^ 
tolninty  in  our  liands,  is  the  care  of  our  own  time.     With 
Kgvd  to  futurity,  we  are  to  treat  it  lllte  a  ward.     We  arc 
not  80  to  attempt  an  improvement  of  his  fortune,  as  to  put  1 
the  capital  of  his  estate  to  any  hazard.  ' 

It  b  not  worth  our  while  to  diacusa,  like  sophistcrs,  whe- 
tier>  in  no  case,  some  eril,  for  the  sake  of  some  benefit,  is  to 
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be  tolerated.  Nothing  univeraal  can  be  rationally  affirmed 
on  any  moral  or  any  political  subject.  Pure  metaphysical 
abstraction  doea  not  belong  to  these  matters.  The  lines  of 
morality  are  not  like  ideal  lines  of  mathematics.  They  are 
broad  and  deep  aa  well  as  lonj^.     They  admit  of  exceptions  j 

V  they  demand  modificationa.     Tlioae  exceptions  and  modifica- 

V  tiona  are  not  made  by  the  proeesa  of  logic,  but  by  the  rules 
^    of  prudence.     Prudence  is  not  only  the  first  in  rank  of  the 

virtues  political  and  moral,  but  she  is  the  director,  the  regu- 
lator, the  standard  of  them  all.  Mctaphyaics  cannot  live 
without  definition;  but  prudence  ia  cautious  how  she  defines. 
Our  courts  cannot  be  more  fearful  in  suffering  fictitious 
cases  to  be  brought  before  them  for  eliciting  their  determin- 
ation on  a  point  of  law,  than  prudent  moralists  are  m  putting 
extreme  and  hazardoua  cases  of  conscience  upon  emergences 
not  eiiating.  Without  attempting  therefore  to  define,  what 
never  can  be  defined,  the  caae  of  a  revolution  in  government, 
thia  I  think  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  a  sore  and  pressing 
evil  ia  to  be  removed,  and  that  a  good,  great  ia  its  amount 
and  unequivocal  in  its  nature,  must  be  probable  almost  to 
certainty,  before  the  inestimable  price  of  our  o\m  morale, 
and  the  well-being  of  a  number  of  our  fellow-citizens,  is  paid 
for  a  revolution.  If  ever  we  ought  to  be  economists  even  to 
paraimony,  it  is  in  the  voluntary  production  of  evil.  Every 
revolution  containa  in  it  aomething  of  evil. 

It  must  always  be,  to  those  who  are  the  greatest  amateurs, 
or  even  professors,  of  revolutions,  a  matter  very  hard  to 
prove,  that  the  late  French  government  was  so  bad,  that 
nothing  worse  in  the  infinite  devices  of  men  could  come  in 
ita  place.  They  who  have  brought  France  to  ita  present 
condition  ought  to  prove  also,  by  something  better  than 
prattling  about  the  Baatile,  that  their  subverted  government 
was  as  incapable  as  the  present  certainly  is,  of  all  improve- 
ment and  correction.  How  dare  they  to  say  so  who  have 
never  made  that  experiment?  They  are  experimenters  by 
their  trade.  They  have  made  a  hundred  others,  infinitely 
more  hazardous. 

The  English  admirers  of  the  forty-eight  thousand  republics 
which  form  the  French  federation,  praise  them  not  for  what 
they  are,  but  for  what  they  are  to  become.     They  do  not 
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as  politicians,  but  aa  prophets.  But  in  whatever  charao- 
:er  they  choose  to  found  panegyric  on  predictioa,  it  will  be 
bought  a  little  singular  to  praise  any  work,  not  for  its  owu 
erits,  but  for  the  merits  of  Bomething  else  which  may  buc- 
sed  to  it.  When  any  political  institution  is  praised,  in 
spite  of  great  and  prominent  faults  of  every  kind,  and  in  all 
its  parts,  it  must  oe  supposed  to  have  something  escellent 
in  its  fundamental  principles.  It  must  be  shown  that  it  is 
right,  though  iraperfect ;  that  it  is  not  only  by  possibility 
eusceptible  of  improvement,  but  that  it  contains  in  it  a  prin- 
ciple tending  to  its  melioration. 

Before  they  attempt  to  show  this  progression  of  their 
favourite  work,  from  absolute  pravity  to  finished  perfection, 
they  will  find  themselves  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  those 
whose  cause  they  maintain.  What !  alter  our  sublime  con-j' 
fltitution,  the  giory  of  France,  the  envy  of  the  world,  the' 
pattern  for  mankind,  the  master-piece  ol  legislation,  the  col-t 
iected  and  concentrated  glory  of  this  enlightened  age !  Have| 
we  not  produced  it  ready  made  and  ready  armed,  matiu*e  in 
its  birth,  a  perfect  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  war,  hammered 
by  our  blacKBmitli  midwives  out  of  the  brain  of  Jupiter  him- 
self? Have  we  not  sworn  our  devout,  profane,  believing,  infi- 
•del  people,  to  an  allegiance  to  this  goddess,  even  before  she 
had  burst  the  dura  mater,  and  as  yet  eiisted  only  in  embryo  ? 
Have  we  not  solemnly  declared  this  constitutioa  unalterable 
by  any  future  legislature  ?  Have  we  not  bound  it  on  pos- 
terity for  ever,  though  our  abettors  have  declared  that  no 
one  generation  is  competent  to  bind  another  ?  Have  we  not 
obliged  the  members  of  every  future  assembly  to  qualiiy 
themselves  for  their  seats  by  swearing  to  its  conservation  ? 

Indeed  the  French  constitution  always  must  be  (if  a 
change  is  not  made  in  all  their  principles  and  fundamental 
arrangements)  a  government  wholly  by  popular  representa- 
tion. It  must  be  this  or  nothing.  The  French  faction  con- 
siders as  a  usurpation,  as  an  atrocious  violation  of  the  inde- 
feaaible  rights  of  man,  every  other  description  of  government. 
Take  it  or  leave  it ;  there  is  no  medium.  Let  the  irrefragar 
ble  doctors  fight  out  their  own  controversy  in  their  own  way, 
and  with  their  own  weapons ;  and  when  they  are  tired,  let 
them  commence  a  treaty  of  peace.  Let  the  plenipotentiary 
eophisters  of  England  settle  with  the  diplomatic  aophistera 


of  France,  in  what  manner  right  ia  to  be  corrected  b j  &Q  !■ 
fusion  of  wrong,  and  bow  truth  may  be  rendered  more  (■■ 
by  tt  due  Lntermisture  of  faJaobood.  fl 

Having  sufficiently  proved,  that  nothing  could  make 
generaUtj  improper  for  Mr.   Burke  to  prove  what  he  hat 
alleged  concerning  the  object  of  this  dispute,  I  pa?8  to  th& 
second  question,  that  is,  whether  lie  was  justified  in  chooaiDg' 
the  committee  on  the  Quebec  biU  aa  the  field  for  this  di'' 
cusBiion  ?    If  it  were  necesaary,  it  might  be  shown,  that  he 
was  not  the  first  to  bring  these  discussions  into  parliament, 
nor  tlie  first  to  renew  them  in  this  aesaiou.     The  fact  ia  nt»- 
torions.     Aa  to  the  Qiiebec  bill,  they  were  introduced  intL* 
the  debate  upon  that  subject  for  two  plain  reasons:  first. 
that  as  he  thought  it  tJien  not  advisable  to  make  tlie  pr'> 
ceedinga  of  the  factious  societies  the  subject  of  a  direct  mo- 
tioh,  he  had  no  other  way  open  to  him.   Nobody  has  attempted 
to  show,  that  it  was  at  all  admissible  into  any  other  business 
before  the  House.     Here  everything  was  favourable.     Here 
was  a  bill  to  form  a  now  constitution  for  a  French  province 
under   English  dominion.      The   question  naturally  arose, 
whether  we  should  settle  that  conatitution  upon   English 
ideas,  or  upon  Frencli.     This  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
examiuiujw  into  the  value  of  the  French  constitution,  either 
considered  as  applicable  to   colonial  government,  or  in  il* 
own  nature.    The  bill  too  was  in  a  committee.  By  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  aa  often  as  he  pleased,  he  hoped  in  somff 
measure  to  supply  the  want  of  support  which  be  bad  but  tw-- 
much  reason  to  apprehend.     !□  a  committee  it  was  always 
in  his  power  to  bring  the  questions  from  generalities  to 
facts ;    from  declamation  to  discussion.      Some  benefit  he 
actually  received  from  this  privilege.     Tliese  are  plain,  ob- 
vious, natural  reasons  for  his  conduct.     I  believe  they  are 
the  true,  and  the  only  true  ones. 

They  who  jxistify  the  frequent  interruptions,  which  a< 
length  wholly  disabled  him  from  proceeding,  attribute  theij 
conduct  to  a  very  diflereut  interpretation  of  hia  motives 
They  say,  that  througb  corruption,  or  mabce,  or  folly,  b< 
was  acting  his  part  in  a  plot  to  make  hia  friend  jVlr.  FoJ 
pass  for  a  republican  ;  ana  thereby  to  prevent  the  gracioui 
jBtentions  of  his  sovereign  from  taking  eiFect,  which  at ''  ^' 
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t"iie  had  begun  to  disclose  themselvea  in  his  favour.*     Tliis 
is  a  pretty  serious  charge.     This,  on  Mr.  Burko's  part,  -woil  li 

'  To  exp^fun  tliis,  it  will  be  ne9essary  to  advert  to  a  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  a  paper  in  the  minority  interest  some  time  before  this  debate. 
"A  very  dark  intrigiie  has  lately  been  discorered,  the  authors  of  which 
ste  well  known  to  us;  but  until  ihc  glorious  day  shall  come,  when  it  will 
not  be  a  libei.  to  tell  the  truth,  we  must  not  be  bo  regardless  of  our 
own  safety,  as  to  publish  their  names.  We  will,  however,  state  the  fact, 
leaving  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  renders  to  discorer  what  we  dare  not 
publish. 

"  Since  the  business  of  the  armament  against  Russia  has  been  under 
discussion,  a  great  personage  has  been  heard  to  say,  '  that  he  was  not  so 
wedded  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  not  to  be  very  willing  to  give  his  confidence  to 
Mr.  FoT,  If  the  latter  should  be  able,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to  con- 
duct tlie  government  of  the  country  with  greater  advantage  to  the  public. 

"  This  patriotic  declaration  immediately  alarmed  the  swarm  of  courtly 
insects  that  live  only  in  the  sunshine  of  ministerial  favour.  It  was  thought 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  every  engine  was 
set  at  work  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  an  event.  The  principal 
engine  employed  on  this  occasion  was  calumht.  It  was  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  a  great  personage,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  the  last  inan  in  England  to  be 
trusted  by  a  king,  because  he  was  by  principle  a  republican,  and  conse- 
quently an  enemy  to  monaucuy. 

"  In  the  discussion  of  the  Quebec  bill  which  stood  for  yesterday,  it  was 
.  the  inteotion  of  some  persons  to  connect  with  this  subject  the  French  Re- 
volution, in  hopes  that  Mr.  Fo.x  would  be  wanned  by  a  enlliston  with 
Mr.  Bnrke,  and  induced  to  defend  that  Revolution,  in  which  so  much 
power  was  taken  from,  and  so  little  left  in,  the  crown. 

"  Had  Mr.  Fox  fallen  into  the  snare,  his  speech  on  the  ocraaion  would 
have  been  laid  before  a  great  personage,  as  a  proof  that  a  mnn  vvtit)  could 
defend  such  a  Revolution,  might  be  a  very  good  republican,  but  could  not 
.       possibly  be  a  friend  to  monarchy. 

L  "But  tliose  who  laid  the  snare  were  disappointed  ;  for  Mr.  Fox,  in  th* 
■  sJiuTt  conversation  which  look  place  yesterday  in  tlie  [louse  of  Commons, 
W  *»id,  that  he  confessedly  had  thought  favourably  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  that  most  certainty  he  never  had,  either  in  parliament  or  out 
uf  parliament,  professed  or  defended  republican  principles." 

Argus,  April  2'2nd,  1791. 

Mr.  Burke  cannot  answer  for  the  truth,  nor  prove  the  falsehood,  of  the 
Jlory  given  by  the  friends  of  the  party  in  this  paper.  He  only  knows 
that' an  opinion  of  its  being  well  or  ill  nnthenucated  had  no  influence  on 
his  conduct.  He  meant  only,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  to  guard  the  pub- 
lic against  tie  ill  designs  of  factions  out  of  doors.  What  Mr.  Burke  did 
In  parliament  could  hardly  have  been  intended  to  draw  Mr.  Fo.v  into  any 
declarations  imfavourable  to  his  principles,  since  (by  the  atcounl  of  those 
who  ore  his  friends)  he  had  long  before  eifcctuaUy  prevented  the  success 
of  any  such  scandalous  designs.  Mr.  Fox's  friends  have  themseWes  done 
away  that  imputation  on  Mr.  Burke. 

c  2 
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be  Bomethmg  more  than  mistake ;  Bometlimg  worse  tha:i 
formal  irregularity.  Any  contumely,  any  outrage,  is  readilj 
passed  over,  by  tne  iudulgence  whicli  we  all  owe  to  sudden 
paasion.  Theae  things  are  soon  forgot  upon  occasions  ia 
which  all  meu  are  so  apt  to  forget  themselves.  Deliberate 
injuries  to  a  degree  must  be  remembered,  because  ther 
require  deliberate  precautions  to  be  secured  against  tlirir 
return- 

I  am  authorized  to  aay  for  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  considers 
that  cause  assigned  for  the  outrage  offered  to  him,  aa  ten 
times  worse  than  the  outrage  itself.     There  is  such  a  straiige 
confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject,  that  it  ia  far  more  diiEcult 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  charge,  than  to  refute  it 
when  understood.     Mr,  Foi'a  friends  were,  it  seems,  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic  terror  leat  he  should  pass  for  a  repub- 
lican,    I  do  not  think  they  had  any  ground  for  this  apprc- 
beuBion.     But  let  ua  admit  they  had.     What  was  there  in 
the  Quebec  bill,  rather  than  any  other,  which  could  subject 
him  or  them  to  that  imputation  ?     ^N^othing  in  a  discussion 
of  the  French  constitution,  which  might  arise  on  the  Quebec 
bill,  could  tend  to  make  Mr.  Fox  pass  for  a  republican; 
eicept  he  should  take  occasion  to  extol  that  state  of  things 
in  France,  which  atfects  to  be  a  republic,  or  a  confederacy  of 
republics.     If  such  an  encomium  could  make  any  unfavour- 
able impression  on  the  king's  aaind,  anrely  his  voluntarr 
panegyrics  on^hat  event,  not  so  much  introduced  as  intruded 
into  other  debates,  with  which  they  had  little  relation,  must 
have  produced  that  effect  with  much  more  certainty,  and 
much  greater  force.     The  Quebec  bill,  at  worst,  was  only  one 
of  those  opportunities,  carefully  sought,  and  industriously 
improved  by  himself.     Mr.  Sheridan  had  already  brought 
forth  a  panegyric  on  the  French  Bjatem  in  a  still  higher 
strain,  with  fuU  aa  little  demand  from  the  nature  of  the 
btisLneaa  before  the  House,  in  a  speech  too  good  to  be  speedily 
forgotten.     Mr.  Foi  followed  him  without  any  direct  caU 
from  the  subject  matter,  and  upon  the  same  ground.     To 
canvass  the  merits  of  the  French  constitution  on  the  Quebet 
bill,  could  not  draw  forth  any  opinions  which  were   nol 
brought  forward  before,  with  no  small  ostentation,  and  witt 
very  little  of  necessity,   or  perhaps   of  propriety.     Whai 
taodej  or  iriat  time,  of  discuissing;  t'h.e  conixuLt  ol  'Ccia  Yrw 
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fcctijn  in  England  would  not  equally  tend  to  kindle  this 
entliUBiaam,  and  afford  those  occasions  for  panegyric,  wbioh, 
fer  from  shunning,  ISIr.  Foi  has  always  industriously  sought  P 
He  himself  said  very  truly,  in  the  debate,  that  no  artificea 
Were  necessary  to  draw  from  him  his  opinions  upon  that 
>nl)ject.  But  to  fall  upon  Mr.  Burke  for  making  an  xise,  at 
worst  not  more  irregular,  of  the  same  liberty,  is  tantamount 
fo  a  plain  declaration,  that  the  topic  of  France  is  tabooed  or 
forbidden  ground  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  to  Jlr.  Burke  alone. 
But  surely  Mr.  Tox  is  not  a  republican  ;  and  what  should 
Mnder  him,  when  such  a  discussion  came  on,  from  clearing 
liimself  tmequiTocally  (as  his  friends  say  he  had  done  near 
s  fortnight  before)  of  all  such  imputationa  ?  Instead  of 
being  a  disadvantage  to  Mm,  he  would  have  defeated  all  his 
fnemies,  and  ]VIr.  Burke,  since  he  has  thought  proper  to 
Kckon  hira  amongst  them. 

But  it  seems,  some  newspaper  or  other  had  imputed  to 
liini  republican  principles,  on  occasion  of  his  conduct  upon 
tlie  Quebec  bill.  Supposing  Mr.  Burke  to  have  seen  these 
newspapers,  (which  is  to  suppose  more  than  I  believe  to  be 
true,)  I  would  ask,  when  did  the  newapapcra  forbear  to 
fharge  Jlr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Burke  himself,  with  republican  prin- 
ciples, or  any  other  principles  which  they  thouglit  could  render 
Doth  of  them  odious,  sometimes  to  one  description  of  people, 
Sometimes  to  another  ?  Mr.  Burke,  since  the  publication  of 
liis  pamphlet,  has  been  a  thousand  times  charged  in  the 
newspapers  with  holding  despotic  principles.  He  could  not 
enjoy  one  moment  of  domestic  quiet,  he  could  not  perform 
the  feast  particle  of  public  duty,  if  he  did  not  altogetncr  dis- 
regard the  language  of  those  libels.  But  however  his  aenai- 
tlEty  might  be  aflected  by  such  abuse,  it  would  in  him  have 
wen  thought  a  most  ridiculous  reason  for  shutting  up  the 
Diouths  of  Mr.  Foi  or  Mr.  Sheridan,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
delivering  their  sentiments  of  the  French  E^volution, — that 
forsooth,  "  the  newspapers  had  lately  charged  Mr.  Burke 
^th  being  an  enemy  to  liberty." 

I  allow  that  those  gentlemen  have  privileees  to  which  Mr. 
Burke  has  no  claim.  But  their  friends  ougnt  to  plead  those 
privileges ;  and  not  to  assign  bad  reasons,  on  the  principle 
d'what  is  fair  between  man  and  maUj  and  thereloy  to  tqu^ 
tlieinselves  on  a  level  with  those  who  can  so  eBflii^  xtTO.^e 
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them.     Let  them  say  at  ouce  that  his  reputation  is  of  no 
value,  and  that  he  has  no  call  to  assert  it ;  but  that  theirs  im{ 
of  infinite  concern  to  the  part}'  aud  the  public ;  aud  to  that 
consideration  he  ought  to  samhce  all  hi&  opimons,  auxl 
hitj  feelings. 

In  that  language  I  should  hear  a  style  correspondent 
the  proceeding;  loftj',  indeed,  hut  plain  and  couaistent. 
Admit,  however,  for  a  moment,  aud  merely  for  argument, 
that  this  gentleman  had  as  good  a  right  to  continue  as  they 
had  to  begin  these  diacuasions ;  in  candour  and  equity  they 
must  allow  that  their  voluntarr  descant  in  praiso  of  the 
Prench  constitution  Avas  as  much  an  obUque  attack  on  ilr. 
Burke,  as  Mr.  Burke's  inquiry  into  the  foondation  of  this 
encomium :  could  possibly  tfe  construed  into  an  imputatioi: 
upon  them.  They  well  knew,  that  he  felt  like  other  men; 
and  of  course  he  would  think  it  mean,  and  unworthy  to  de- 
cliue  assertiug  in  hia  place,  and  in  the  front  of  able  adversa- 
rics,  the  principles  of  what  he  had  penned  in  his  closet,  and^ 
without  an  opponent  before  him.  They  could  not  but  be 
couAunced,  that  declamatioua  of  this  kind  would  rouse  him ; 
that  he  must  think,  coming  from  men  of  their  calibre,  they 
were  highly  mischievous ;  that  they  gave  countenance  to  bad 
lucji,  and  bad  designs ;  and,  though  he  was  aware  that  the  m 
handling  auch  matters  in  parliament  waa  delicate,  yet  he  waS^ 
a  man  very  likely,  whenever,  much  agahist  hia  will,  they  were 
brought  there,  to  resolve  that  there  they  should  be  thoroughly 
sifted.  IVIr.  Fox,  early  in  the  preceding  session,  had  public  M 
notice  from  Mr.  Burke  of  the  light  iu  which  he  considered^ 
every  attempt  to  iutroduee  the  example  of  France  into  the 
politics  of  this  country ;  aud  of  hia  resolution  to  break  with 
his  best  friends,  and  to  join  with  his  worst  enemies,  to  prevent 
it.  He  hoped  that  no  such  necessity  would  ever  oiist.  But 
iu  case  it  should^  hia  detenjunation  was  made.  The  party 
knew  perfectly  that  he  would  at  least  defend  himself.  lie 
never  mtended  to  attack  'Mr.  Fox,  nor  did  he  attack  him  di- 
Teetly  or  indirectly.  His  speech  kept  to  its  matter.  No  per- 
Bouality  was  employed  even  in  the  remotest  allusion.  He  never 
did  impute  to  that  gentleman  any  repuhhcan  priaeiples,  or  any 
other  bad  principles  or  bad  conduct  whatsoever.  It  was  far 
from  his  words ;  it  was  far  from  his  heart.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  Mi..  Fox  to<^ 
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on  "hfr.  Burke  an  imjastifiable  change  of  opinion,  and 
the  foul  Clime  of  teaching  a  Bet  of  maxima  to  a  boy,  aiid 
jfterwards,  when  these  maxima  became  adult  in  liis  mature 
t^e,  of  abaudoning  both  the  disciple  and  tlie  doctrine,  i\Ir. 
Burke  never  attempted,  in  any  one  particular,  either  to 
criminate  or  to  recriminate.  It  may  ha  said,  that  he  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  power.  Tliis  he  doea  not  contro- 
tert.  He  certainly  had  it  not  in  liia  inclination.  That 
gentleman  had  as  little  ground  for  the  charges  wliich  he 
WM  so  easily  provoked  to  make  npon  him. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  (I  include  Mr.  Fox)  have 
been  kind  enough  to  consider  the  dispute  brought  on  by  this 
and  the  consequent  separation  of  Mr.  Burke  fit>m 
>8,  aa  matter  of  regret  and  uneasiness.  I  camiot  be 
opinion,  that  by  his  exclusion  they  have  had  any  loss  at 
A  man  -whose  opinions  are  ao  very  adverse  to  theirs, 
adverse,  as  it  was  eipreaacd,  "as  pole  to  pole,"  so  mis- 
cLievouely  as  well  aa  so  directly  adveise,  that  they  found 
Ives  under  the  necessit/'  of  solemnly  disclaiming  them 
parliament,  such  a  man  must  ever  be  to  them  a  most 
mly  and  unprofitable  encumbrance.  A  co-operation 
him  could  only  sene  to  embarrass  them  in  all  their 
eilfl.  They  have  besides  publicly  represented  him  aa  a 
capable  of  abusing  the  docility  and  confidence  of  in- 
jWHious  youth :  and,  fctr  a  bad  reason,  or  for  no  reason,  of 
hia  whole  public  life  by  a  scandaloua  contradiction 
enr  one  of  his  own  acta,  writings,  and  declarations.  If 
charges  be  true,  their  exclusion  of  such  a  person  from 
body  is  a  circumstance  which  does  equal  hoiioiir  to 
stice  and  their  prudence.  If  they  express  a  degree 
sibility  in  being  obliged  to  execute  this  wise  and  just 
,ee,  from  a  consideration  of  some  amiable  or  some 
.t  qualities  which  in  hia  private  lile  their  fonner 
may  happen  to  posaeas,  they  add,  to  the  praise  of 
wisdom  and  firmness,  the  merit  of  great  tenderness  of 
and  humanity  of  disposition, 
On  their  ideas,  the  new  Whig  party  have,  iji  my  opinion, 
aa  became  them.  The  author  of  the  lleflections,  how- 
on  his  part,  cannot,  without  great  shame  to  himself^ 
i  wirhout  entailing  everlaating  disgrace  on  his  posterity, 
mit  the  truth  or  justice  of  the  charges  which  have  beea 


made  upon  him ;  or  allow  that  he  haa  in  those  Ecflectioa 
discovered  any  principles  to  which  honest  men  are  bound  t 
declare,  not  a  shade  or  two  of  dissent,  but  a  totul,  fundi 
mental  opposition.  He  must  beheve,  if  he  doea  not  mei 
witfully  to  abandon  his  cause  and  his  reputation,  that  prij 
ciplea,  fiindamentaUy  at  variance  with  those  of  his  book,  b» 
fundamentaUy  false.  "Wiat  those  principles,  the  antipod^ 
to  hia,  really  arc,  he  can  only  discover  from  their  eontrarieb 
He  is  very  unwilling  to  auppoae,  that  the  doctrines  of  bob 
books  lately  circulated  are  the  principles  of  the  party 
though  from  the  vehement  declarations  against  hia  opinion) 
he  ia  at  some  loss  how  to  judge  otherwise.  i 

For  the  present,  my  plan  docs  not  render  it  necessary  t 
say  anythiBg  further  concerning  the  merita  either  of  the  oa 
Bet  of  opinions  or  the  other.  The  author  woidd  have  dii 
cussed  the  merits  of  both  in  hia  place,  but  he  was  not  pd 
mitted  to  do  so. 

'      1  pass  to  the  next  head  of  charge,  Mr.  Burke's  inconsisi 
ency.     It  is  certainly  a  great  aggravation  of  hia  fault  ia  en 
bracing  false  opinions,  that  in  doing  so  he  is  not  supposed  t 
fill  up  a  void,  but  that  he  ia  giiilty  of  a  dereliction  of  opinion 
that  are  true  and  laudable.     Thia  is  the  great  gist  of  tl| 
charge  against  him.     It  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  wrong  i 
his  book,  (that  however  ia  alleged  also.)  as  that  he  has  then 
in  belied  his  whole  life.     I  behove,  if  he  could  venture  to 
value  himself  upon  anything,  it  is  on  the  virtue  of  couBisteneT 
that  he  would  value  himself  the  moat.     Strip  him  of  thia,  aim 
you  leave  him  naked  indeed.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  any  man  who  had  written  eomething,  and 
spoken  a  great  deal,  upon  very  multifarious  matter,  during 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years  public  service,  and  in.  as  great 
a  variety  of  important  eventa  as  perhaps  have  ever  happened 
in  the  same  number  of  years,  it  would  appear  a  little  hard,  in 
order  to  charge  such  a  man  with  inconsisteneVj  to  see  col- 
lected by  his  friend  a  sort  of  digest  of  his  sayings,  even  td 
such  as  were  merely  sportive  and  jocular.  This  digest,  how2 
ever,  has  been  made,  with  equal  pains  and  partiality,  and 
■without  bringing  out  those  passages  of  hia  \vriting8  which 
might  tend  to  show  with  what  restrictions  any  expressions, 
quoted  from  hijn,  ought  to  have  been  understood.  Erom 
great  statesman  he  did  not  quite  expect  thia  mode  of  i 
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quisition.  If  it  only  appeared  in  the  works  of  common 
panipJileteers,  Mr.  Burke  miglit  safely  trust  to  his  reputa- 
rion.  When  thus  urged,  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  do  a  little 
more,  It  shall  be  aa  little  as  possible,  for  I  hope  not  much 
a  ffauting.  To  be  totally  silent  on  his  ctiargee  would  not 
be  respectful  to  Mr,  Fox.  Accuaationa  sometimes  derive  a 
veight  from  the  persona  who  make  them,  to  whicb  they  are 
Hot  entitled  for  their  matter. 

He  who  thinks,  that  the  British  constitution  ought  to  con- 
Bist  of  the  three  members,  of  three  very  ditlerent  natures,  of 
Hieh  it  does  actually  consist,  and  thinks  it  his  duty  to  pre- 
Krve  each  of  those  members  in  its  proper  place,  and  with  its 
proper  proportion  of  power,  must  (as  each  shall  happen  to 
be  attacked)  vindicate  the  three  several  parts  on  the  several 
prinoplea  peculiarly  belonging  to  them.  Ho  cannot  assert 
tb  democratic  part  on  the  principles  on  which  monarchy  is 
iupported,  nor  can  he  support  monarchy  on  the  principles  of 
•democracy ;  nor  can  he  niaiutaiu  aristocracy  on  the  groimds 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  or  of  both.  AU  these  he  must 
Support  on  grounds  that  are  totally  different,  though  prac- 
tkally  they  may  be,  and  happily  with  ua  they  are,  brought 
iuto  one  harmonious  body.  A  man  could  not  be  consistent 
w  defeadinor  such  various,  and,  at  first  view,  discordant, 
{•arts  of  a  mixed  constitution,  without  that  sort  of  inconsist- 
tocy  with  which  Mr.  Burke  stands  charged. 

Aa  any  one  of  the  gi-eat  members  of  this  constitution  hap- 
pena  to  be  endangered,  he  that  is  a  friend  to  all  of  them 
thooses  and  presses  the  topics  noccssary  for  the  support  of 
the  part  attacked,  with  all  the  strength,  the  earnestness,  the 
tekemence,  with  all  the  power  of  stating,  of  argument,  and  of 
colouring,  which  he  happens  to  possess,  and  which  the  case 
tlemajids.  He  is  not  to  embarrass  the  minds  of  hia  hearers, 
or  to  encumber  or  overlay  his  speech,  by  bringing  into  view 
8'  once  (as  if  he  were  reading  an  academic  lecture)  all  that 
"lay  and  ought,  when  a  juat  occasion  presents  itself,  to  be 
^m  in  favour  of  the  other  members.  At  that  time  they  aro 
ODt  of  the  court;  there  ia  no  question  concerning  them, 
}^^liil8t  he  opposes  his  defence  on  the  part  where  the  attack 
i  mafle,  he  presumes,  that  for  hia  regard  to  the  juat  rights 
of  all  the  rest,  he  has  credit  in  every  candid  mind.  He 
Ought  not  to  apprehend,  that  his  raising  fencea  about  popu- 
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lar  privilegea  tlua  day,'  will  infer  that  he  ought,  on  the  next, 
to  concur  with  those  who  would  pull  down  the  throne : 
because,  on  the  next,  ho  defends  the  throne,  it  ought  not  to 
he  supposed  that  he  ha^  ahmidoned  the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  man,  who,  among  various  objecta  of  his  equal  regard,  is 
secure  of  some,  and  fuH  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  others,  is 
I  apt  to  go  to  much  greater  lengths  in  his  preference  of  the 
objects  of  his  immediate  solicitude  than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever 
done.  A  man  so  circumstanced  often  seems  to  under- 
T^alue,  to  vilify,  almoat  to  reprobate  and  disown,  those  that 
are  out  of  danger.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  trutli, 
aud  not  of  inconsistency  and  ialse  pretence.  The  dauger  of 
anything  very  dear  to  us  removes,  for  the  moment,  every 
<)ther  affectiou  from  the  mind.  When  Priam  had  his  whole 
thoughts  employed  on  the  body  of  his  Hector,  he  repels 
with  indignation,  and  drives  from  him  with  a  thousand  re- 
proaches, his  surviving  sons,  who  with  an  offieious  piety 
<!rowded  about  him  to  offer  their  assistance.  A  good  critic 
(there  is  no  better  than  Mr.  Fox)  would  say,  that  this  is  a 
master-stroke,  and  marks  a  deep  understanding  of  nature  in 
the  father  of  poetry.  He  would  despise  a  Zoilus,  who  would 
conclude  from  this  passage  that  Homer  meant  to  represeut 
tbia  man  of  affliction  as  hating,  or  being  indifferent  aud  cold 
in  his  affections  to,  the  poor  relics  of  hia  house,  or  that 
he  preferred  a  dead  carcass  to  his  living  children. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  stand  in  need  of  an  aUowance  oi 
this  kind,  which,  if  he  did,  by  candid  critics  ought  to  be 
granted  to  him.  If  the  principles  of  a  mixed  constitution 
be  admitted,  he  wants  no  more  to  justify  to  consistency  every-  ^| 
thing  he  has  said  and  done  during  the  course  of  a  political  ^| 
lil'e  just  touching  to  its  close.  I  believe  that  gentleman  has 
ke^it  himself  more  clear  of  running  into  the  fashion  of  wild, 
visionary  theories,  or  of  seeking  popularity  through  every 
means,  than  any  man  perhaps  ever  did  in  the  same  situation. 

He  was  the  first  man  who,  on  the  hustings,  at  a  popular 
election,  rejected  the  anthority  of  instnictionB  from  consti- 
tucnts  ;  or  who,  in  any  place,  has  argued  bo  fiiUy  against  it.  ^| 
Perhaps  the  discredit  into  which  that  doctrine  of  compul-  ^ 
sive  instructioua  under  our  constitution  is  since  fallen,  may 
be  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  opposing  himself  to  it  in  that 
TnniiiiPT  and  on  that  occasion. 
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The  n:foruia  in  representation,  and  the  billa  for  Bhorfc- 
'  '■  duration  of  parliaments,  he  uniformly  and  ateadi- 
id  for  many  yeara  together,  in  contradiction  tn  many 
*;1  \iiA  best  friends.  These  Irienda,  however,  in  his  bettor 
(lajB,  when  they  had  more  to  hope  from  hia  serricc  and 
more  to  fear  fi'om  his  loss  than  now  they  have,  never  chose 
V)  find  any  inconsistency  between  hia  acta  and  expreBsiona  in 
Civour  of  liber^,  and  hia  votea  on  those  questions.  But 
there  ia  a  time  for  all  things. 

Against  the  opinion  of  many  friends,  even  against  the  so- 
licitation of  aome  of  them,  he  opposed  those  of  the  church 
clergy,  who  liad  petitioned  tha  House  of  Commons  to  be  dia- 
rha^ed  fiwm  the  subscription.  Although  be  supported  the 
dissenters  in  their  petition  for  the  indulgence  which  he  had 
refused  to  the  clergy-  of  the  established  church  ;  in  this,  as 
lie  was  not  guilty  of  it,  so  he  was  not  reproached  with  in- 
consistency. At  the  same  time  he  promoted,  and  against  the 
wish  of  several,  the  clause  that  gave  the  dissenting  teachers 
another  subscription  in  tlie  plfif  e  of  that  which  was  ±hen 
t:-.ken  away.  ^N either  at  that  time  was  the  reproach  of  in- 
consistency brought  against  liiiii.  People  could  then  diatin- 
euish  between  a  difference  in  conduct  under  a  variation  oi' 
Uiucea,  and  an  inconsistejicy  in  principh'.  It  was 
ii  thought  necessary  to  be  freed  of  him  as  of  an ..eu? 

These  instances,  a  few  among  many,  are  produced  as  an 
laswer  to  the  inainnation  of  his  having  pursued  high  popu- 
hr  courses,  which  in  his  late  book  he  has  abandoned.  Per- 
lia[is  in  his  whole  life  he  has  never  omitted  a  fair  occasion, 
witii  whatever  risk  to  him  of  obloquy  as  in  individual,  with 
« liatever  detriment  to  his  interest  as  a  mtimbei'  of  opposi- 
tion, to  assert  the  very  same  doctrines  which  appear  in , 
tlat  book.  He  told  the  House,  upon  an  important  occasion, , 
iretty  early  in  hia  service,  that  "  being  warned  by  the 
*  of  a  contrary  procedure  in  great  examples,  he  had 
his  ideas  of  liberty  very  low,  in  order  that  they 
Id  stick  to  him,  and  that  he  might  stick  to  them  to  the  end 
life." 

At  popular  elections  the  moat  rigorous  casuists  wiil  remit 
•  little  of  their  severity.  They  wUl  allow  to  a  candidate 
te»ie  unqualified  effusions  in  laYOur  of  ireedom,  without 
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binding  him  to  adbere  to  them  in  their  utmoBt  extent.  B' 
'Mr.  Burke  put  a  more  strict  rule  upon  himself  than  mo 
moralists  would  put  upon  othera.  At  his  firet  offering  hi 
seli'  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  almost  sure  he  should  not  obtain, 
on  that  or  anj  occasion,  a  aingle  Tory  vote,  (in  fact,  be  did 
obtain  but  one,)  and  rested  wholly  on  the  Whig  interest,  he 
thought  himaelf  bound  to  tell  to  the  electors,  both  before  and 
after  his  election,  exactly  what  a  represtaitative  they  had  ti 
eipect  in  him. 

"  The  dUtinguisking  part  of  our  constitution  (he  said)  is  iti 
liberty.  To  preserve  that  liherty  inviolate,  is  the  peculia\ 
duty  and  proper  trust  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commoni 
But  the  liberty,  the  onlf/  liberty  I  mean,  is  a  liberty  conneet 
ed  with  order,  and  that  not  only  exists  with  order  and  virtut 
but  cannot  exist  at  all  without  them.  It  inheres  in  good  am 
steady  government,  as  in  its  substance  and  vital  principle." 

The  liberty  to  which  Mr.  Burke  declared  himeeK  attach© 
is  not  French  liberty.     That  liberty  is  nothing  but  the  rei 
given  to  vice  and  confusion.     Mr.  Burke  was  then,  as  1m 
was  at  the  ivriting  of  liis  Keflections,  awfully  impressed  wit! 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  complex  state  of  our  constitU' " 
tion  and  our  empire,  and  that  it  might  require  in  different 
emergencies,  different  sorts  of  exertions,  and  the  successive 
call  upon  all  the  various  principles  which  uphold  and  justifj 
it.     This  will  appear  from  what  he   said  at  the  close 
the  poll. 

"  To  be  a  good  member  of  parliament  is,  let  me  tell  you,  n< 
easy  task ;  especially  at  this  time,  when  there  is  so  strong 
disposition  to  run  into  the  perilous  extremes  of  servile  coK. 
plianee,  or  wild  popularity.     To  unite  circumspection  wit^ 
vigour,  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficnl' 
We  are  now  members  for  a  rich  commercial  citi/ ;  this  ei 
however,  is  but  a  part  of  a  rich  commercial  nation,  the  iutei 
ests  of  which  are  various,  multiform,  and  intricate.     We 
^members  for  that  great  nation  which,  however,  is  itself  but 
part  of  a  great   empire,  extended   by  ouj"  virtue  and  o 
lortune  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  east  and  of  the  wei 
Ali  these  wide-spread  interests  must  be  considered;  must 
compared ;  must  be  reconciled,  if  possible.     We  are  mem- 
bers for  a  free  country ;  and  surely  we  all  know  that  the 
machine  of  a  free  constitution  is  no  simple  thing ;  but  as 
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eate  and  as  delicate,  as  it  ia  valuable.  "W^e  are  niem- 
bere  in  a.  great  and  ancient  monarchy  ;  and  we  must  preserve 
rtligiously  the  true  legal  rights  of  the  sovereign,  ichickform  the 
keystone  that  binds  together  the  noble  and  weU'ConstrHcted 
arch  of  our  empire  and  mir  constitution.  A  constitution 
made  up  of  balanced  powers,  must  ever  be  a  critical  thing. 
As  such  I  mean  to  touch  that  part  of  it  which  comes  witliiu 
my  reach," 

In  this   manner  Mr.  Burke  spoke   to  his  constituents 
seventeen  years  ago.     He  spoke,  not  like  a  partisan  of  one 
particular  member   of  our   constitution,   but  as  a  peraou 
strongly,  and  on  principle,  attaclied  to  them  all.     He  thought 
these  great  and  essential  membei's  ought  to  be  preserved,  i 
and  preserved  each  in  its  place;   and  that  the  monarchy/ 
ought  not  only  to  be  secured  in  its  peculiar  existence,  but  in/ 
its  pre-eminence  too,  as  the  presiding  and  connecting  principle 
of  the  whole.     Let  it  be  considered,  whether  the  languag^ 
of  his  book,  printed  in  1790,  differs  from  his  speech  at  Bristol ' 
in  1774. 

With  equal  jujatioe  his  opinions  on  the  American  war  are 
introduced,  as  u  in  his  late  work  Ive  had  belied  his  conduct 
4nd  opinions  in  the  debates  which  arose  upon  that  great 
event.  On  the  American  war  he  never  had  any  opinions 
which  he  has  seen  occasion  to  retract,  or  which  he  has  ever 
retracted.  He  indeed  differs  eaaentially  from  Mr.  Fox  as  to 
the  cause  of  that  war.  Mr.  Foi  baa  been  pleased  to  say, 
that  the  Americans  rebelled,  "  because  they  thought  they  had 
not  enjoyed  liberty  enough."  Thia  cause  of  the  war  from 
km  I  have  heard  of  for  the  first  time.  It  is  true  that  those 
who  stimulated  the  nation  to  that  measure,  did  frequently 
urge  this  topic.  They  contended,  that  the  Americans  had 
firom  the  beginning  aimed  at  independence ;  that  from  the 
beginning  they  meant  wholly  to  tnrovf  off  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  and  to  break  their  connexion  with  the  parent 
country.  Thia  Mr.  Burke  never  believed.  When  he  moved 
his  second  conciliatory  proposition  in  the  year  1776,  he  enter- 
ed into  the  discussion  ot  this  point  at  very  great  length  ;  and, 
from  nine  sevenil  heads  of  presumption,  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  charge  upon  that  people  not  to  be  true. 

If  the  principles  of  all  he  has  said  and  wrote  on  the  occasion 
be  viewed  with  common  temper,  the  gentlemeo.  of  the  party 
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■will  perceive,  that,  on  a  supposition  that  the  AmericanB  had 
rebeUed  merely  in  order  to  enlarge  their  liberty,  Mj-.  Burke 
would  have  thought  very  differently  of  the  American  cause. 
What  might  have  been  in  the  secret  thonghta  of  some  of 
their  leaders  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  iar  as  a  man,  so 
locked  up  as  Dr.  Franklin,  could  be  expected  to  communicate 
his  ideas,  I  believe  he  opened  them  to  Mr.  Burke.  It  was,  I 
think,  the  very  day  before  he  set  out  for  America,  that  a  very 
long  conversation  passed  between  thera,  and  with  a  greater 
air  of  openness  on  the  Doctor's  side  than  Sir.  Burke  had  ob- 
served in  him  before.  In  this  discourse  Dr.  Franklin  la- 
mented, and  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  separation  whicL 
he  feared  waB  inevitable  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  He  certainly  spoke  of  it  as  an  event  which  gav& 
him  the  greatest  coueem.  America,  he  said,  would  nei^M 
again  see  such  happy  days  as  she  had  passed  under  the  pr^ 
teetion  of  England.  He  observed,  that  ours  was  the  only" 
instance  of  a  great  empire,  in  which  the  most  distant  porta 
and  members  had  been  as  well  governed  as  the  nietropoli* 
and  its  vicinage :  but  that  the  Americans  -were  going  to  los& 
the  means  which  secured  to  them  this  rare  and  precious  ad- 
vantage. The  question  with  them  was  not  whether  they 
were  to  remain  as  they  had  been  before  the  tniubles,  totr 
better,  he  allowed,  they  coidd  not  hope  to  be ;  hut  whether 
they  were  to  give  up  so  happy  a  situation  without  a  struggle  t* 
Mr.  Burke  had  several  other  conversations  with  him  about? 
that  time,  in  none  of  which,  soured  and  exasperated  as  hi» 
mind  certaicly  was,  did  be  discover  any  other  wish  in  favou 
of  America  than  for  a  security  to  its  ancient  condition. 
Burke's  conversation  with  other  Americana  was  large  inde 
and  his  inquiries  extensive  and  diligent.  Truating  to  th» 
result  of  all  these  means  of  information,  but  trusting  much- 
more  in  the  public  presumptive  indications  I  have  just  refer- 
red to,  and  to  the  reiterated,  solemn  declarations  of  their  as- 
semblies, ho  always  firmly  believed  that  they  were  purely  on 
the  defensive  in  that  rebellion.  He  considered  the  Ainerican» 
as  standing  at  that  time,  and  in  that  controversy,  in  the  same 
relation  to  England,  as  Enghmd  did  to  King  James  the 
Second,  in  1688,  He  believed,  that  they  had  taken  up  arms 
from  one  motive  only ;  that  is,  our  attempting  to  tax  them 
witliout  their  oonacnt  j  to  tax  them  for  the  purposeB  of  main- 
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tftiniag  civil  and  military  eatablisliments.  If  ttis  attempt  of 
Oivts  could  have  been  practically  established,  he  thought, 
with  them,  that  their  assfinblies  would  become  totally  uae- 
ksa ;  that,  under  the  system  of  policy  which  was  then  pur- 
sued, the  Americans  could  have  no  sort  of  security  for  tneir 
kire  or  liberties,  or  for  any  part  of  them  ;  and  that  the  very 
sircumstance  of  our  freedom  would  have  augmented  the 
weight  of  their  slavery. 

Considering  the  Americans  on  that  defensive  footing,  he 
thought  Great  Britain"  ought  instantly  to  have  closed  with 
them  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxing  act.  He  was  of  opiniua 
that  our  general  rights  over  that  country  would  have  been 
preserved  by  this  timely  concession.'  When,  instead  of  this^ 
a  Boston  port  bill,  a  Afassachusctta  charter  hill,  a  Fishery 
bin,  an  Intercourse  bill,  I  know  not  how  many  hostile  bills, 
'rushed  out  like  so  many  tempests  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  were  accompanied  first  with  great  fleets  and  armies 
of  English,  and  followed  afterwards  with  great  bodies  of 
foreign  troops,  he  thought  that  their  caiise  grew  daily  better, 
because  daily  more  defensive ;  and  that  ours,  because  daily 
iQore  oftensive,  grew  daily  worse.  He  therefore,  in  two 
motions,  in  two  successive  years,  proposed  in  parliament 
jnany  concessions  beyond  what  he  had  reason  to  thiat  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles  would  ever  be  seriously  de- 
>iDanded. 

So  circumstanced,  he  certainly  nerer  coidd  and  never  did 
wish  the  colonists  to  bo  subdued  by  arms.     He  was  fidly 

Kersuaded,  that  if  such  should  be  the  event,  they  must  be 
eld  in  that  subdued  state  by  a  great  body  of  standing  forces, 
And  perhaps  of  foreign  forces.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  such  armies,  first  vietortoua  over  Euglishmen,  in  a  con- 
flict for  English  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  and 
lifterwards  habituated  (though  in  America)  to  keep  an 
[English  people  in  a  state  of  abject  subjection,  would  prove 
fatal  in  the  end  to  the  liberties  of  England  itself;  that  in  the 
Bnean  time  this  military  system  would  lie  aa  an  oppressive 
burthen  upon  the  national  finances ;  that  it  would  constantly 
ibreed  ana  feed  new  discussions  ftiB  of  heat  and  acrimon}', 
leading  possibly  to  a  new  series  of  wars ;  and  that  foreign 
powers,  whilst  we  continued  in  a  state  at  once  burthened 
'  See  his  speech  oa  American  taxaUon,  Ihe  ISUa.  of  April,  1774. 
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and  difitracted,  must  at  length  obtain  a  decided  superior 
over  UB.  On  vhat  part  of  bis  late  publication,  or  on  wl 
expression  that  might  have  escaped  him  in  that  work,  is  a 
man  authorized  to  charge  ilr.  Burke  with  a  contradiction  j 
the  line  of  his  conduct,  and  to  the  current  of  hia  doctr" 
on  the  American  war  ?  The  pamphlet  is  in  the  bands  of  ] 
aecuBers,  let  them  point  out  the  pasaafje  if  they  can. 

Indeed,  the  author  has  been  well  sifted  and  scrutinized  1 
hia  friends.     He  is  even  called  to  an  account  for  every  jo* 
lar  and  light  expression.      A  ludicrous  picture,  which 
made  with  regard  to  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  a  late  mi 
ter,'  has  been  brought  up  against  him.     That  passage  cc 
tained  a  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  monarchy  to  the  Ame 
cansj  after  they  had  separated  from  Great   Britain, 
thought  it  to  be  unseasonable,  iU  judged,  and  ill  sorted  wi| 
the  circuniBtances  of  all  the  parties.     Mr.  Burke,  it  sees 
considered  it  ridiculous  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  monar 
or  other,  to  a  rebel  people,  at  the  moment  they  had  for  ei 
quitted  their  allegiance  to  their  and  our  sovereign ;  at 
time  when  they  had  broken  off  aU  connexion  with  tH 
nation,  and  had  allied  themselves  with  its  enemies.     He 
tainly  must  have  thought  it  open  to  ridicule ;  and,  now  tl 
it  is  recalled  to  his  memory,  (he  had,  I  believe,  wholly  fd 
gotten  the  circumstance,)  he  recollects  that  he  did  treat  I 
with  some  lonty.     But  is  it  a  fair  inference  from  a  jest ' 
thia  unseasonable  lamentation,  that  he  was  then  an  enci 
to  monarchy  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  ? 
contrary  perhaps  ought  to  be  inferred,  if  anything  at  all 
be  argued  from  pleasantries  good  or  bad.     Is  it  for  tlj 
reason,  or  for  anything  he  has  said  or  done  relative  to 
Ajnerican  war,  that  he  is  to  enter  into  an  alliance  offer 
and  defensive  w^ith  every  rebellion,  in  every  coimtrj',  und 
every  circumatance,  and  raised  upon  whatever  pretence  ?  la 
because  he  did  not  wish  the  Americans  to  be  subdued 
annH,  that  he  must  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  if  he  repi 
bates  the  conduct  of  those  societies  in  England,  who,  alleg 
no  one  act  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  and  complaining  of  no 
hostile  attempt  against  our  ancient  laws,  rights,  and  usage 
are  now  endeavouring  to  work  the  destruction  of  the  croi' 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  whole  of  its  constitution  ?     Is 
'  Lord  Laiisdowne. 
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^iged,  from  the  conceaaiona  he  wisbed  to  be  made  to  the 
lonies,  to  keep  any  terms  witii  tliose  clubs  and  federations, 
ho  hold  out  to  US  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  the  proceedings 
I  France,  in  which  a  king,  who  had  voluntarily  and  formally 
rveeted  himself  of  the  right  of  tasation,  and  of  all  other 
lecies  of  arbitrary  power,  has  been  detlironed  ? — Is  it  be- 
tose  Mr.  Burke  wished  to  have  Ameritja  rather  couciliated 
mn  vanquished,  that  he  must  wish  well  to  the  amay  oi 
Epublics  which  are  set  up  in  France ;  a  countrj'  wherein  not 
»e  people,  but  the  monarch  was  wholly  on  the  defensive,  (a 
oor,  indeed,  and  feeble  defensive,)  to  preserve  some  frag- 
tentg  of  the  royal  authority  against  a  determined  and  dea- 
erate  body  of  conspirators,  whose  object  it  waa,  with  what- 
Frer  certainty  of  crimes,  with  whatever  hazard  of  war,  and 
rrery  other  species  of  calamity,  to  annihilate  the  ichole  ot 
ihat  authority  ;  to  level  all  ranks,  orders,  and  distinctions  in 
state ;  and  utterly  to  destroy  property,  not  more  by  their 
in  their  principles  ? 
'.  Burke  has  been  also  reproached  with  an  inconsistency 
een  his  lute  writings  and  his  former  conduct,  because 
had  proposed  iu  parlinmcat  several  economical,  leading  to 
ireral  constitutional,  reforms.  Mr.  Burke  thought,  witli  a 
ty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  influence  of  the 
at  one  time  was  too  great ;  but  after  his  Majesty  had, 
ly  a  gracious  message,  and  several  subsequent  acts  of  par- 
meot,  reduced  it  to  a  standard  which  satisfied  Mr.  Fox 
and,  apparently  at  least,  contented  ^\  hoever  wsbed 
fifU'thest  in  that  reduction,  is  Mr.  Burke  to  allow  that 
d  be  right  for  us  to  proceed  to  indefinite  lengths  upon 
bject  ?  that  it  would  therefore  be  justifiable  iu  a  peo- 
g  allegiance  to  a  monarchy,  and  professiug  to  niain- 
lot  to  reduce,  but  wholly  to  take  aicaif  all  prerogative 
tdl  influence  whatsoever  ? — Must  his  having  made,  in 
tirtuo  of  a  plan  of  economical  regulation,  a  reduction  of  the 
Bifluen«."e  ol  the  crown^i,  compel  him  to  allow,  that  it  would 
ight  in  the  French  or  in  wa  to  bring  a  king  to  so  abject  a 
as  in  function  not  to  be  so  respectable  a»  an  under- 
',  but  in  person  not  to  difl'er  from  the  condition  of  a 
prisoner  r  One  would  think  that  auch  a  thing  as  a 
ium  had  never  been  heard  of  in  tho  moral  world. 

mode  of  arguing  from  your  having  done  o«y  thing  ir. 
*^u  tu.  i* 
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A  rertnin  line,  to  the  necessity  of  doing  everu  thing,  haL 
poliliciil  coiisoqucncea  of  other  moment  than  thoae  of  a  lo-i 
pinil  tklliu*y.  If  no  man  can  propose  any  diminution  or( 
mijiliruuiLiim  of  an  iuTidioua  or  dangerous  power  or  influence^ 
in  K»tv(M'iinieut,  without  entitling  friends  turned  into  adver-j 
Barii!H  to  arpuo  him  into  the  destruction  of  all  prerogative,^ 
and  to  ft  ispoliatidn  of  the  whole  patronage  of  royalty,  l] 
ilii  uiit  luii>w  wliat  can  more  effectually  deter  persona  of] 
HdlxT  mintiM  fronj  ungating  in  any  reform;  nor  how  th0.| 
A\  .1  ;  <  nciuies  to  tho  liberty  of  the  subject  could  contrivei 
nn\  in.ihod  more  lit  to  bring  all  correctives  on  tbe  power  ^ 
ol'  itit'  crmvu  into  Buspieiou  and  disrepute. 

If,  wiy  Km  nemianra,  the  dread  of  too  great  influence  in  the 
etMWM  (>f  llreat  Urilaiu  could  justify  the  degree  of  reform^ 
wliioh  iio  adopted,  the  dr^ad  of  a  return  under  the  deapot 
of  u  nuinarehy  might  justify  the  people  of  France  in 
jinii"!)  further,  and  reduoing  nionarfhj  to  ita  present  notl 
Jlr,  Hurke  dues  not  allow  tliiit  n  sufficient  argument  adi 
minem  in  iuferrilde  from  these  premises.   If  the  horror  ofl 
I  ezoMPM  of  an  abMohite  mouarehv  furnishoa  a  reason  fori 
'  nboliahing  it,  no  mouarehy  once  absolute  (all  ba\'e  been  so.j 
nl  one  ptTio^l  or  other)  could  ever  be  limited.     It  must  be 
dontroved  ;  olhorwij»e  no  way  could  bo  found  to  quiet  the 
fe»u>8  of  tho!«i«  who  wert'  lormerly  subjected  to  that  sway  J 
U»t  thf*  principle  of  Mr   Hurke's  proceeding  ought  to  lead" 
hiu»  to  A  very  ditUivut  t-onoluaion; — ^to  this  conclusion,- 
tlmt  n  nvonarchy  m  a  thn\g  perfect ly  susceptible  of  reform, 
porftvtly  5mt»iH'pliblo  of  n  l>alancc  of  power;  and  that,  vrht 
r»^l\>ruviHl  and  ojUjuiiviI,  for  a  gn'at  i\)uutr>-,  it  is  the  beat  of 
»U  tfv^wrnnt  tn\t*.     The  oxauiple  of  o\vt  country  might  haT»| 
UhI  rV«iKt\  as  it  has  led  hiiu.  to  ivrwivc  that  monarchy  " 
uot  uuljr  iv«iuitHlahl«  to  hbertv.  but  that  it  may  be  rendered 
%  ffWl  Mid  atalbb  •Mtttit^'  (olto  pwpeteal  enjoyment.     Ne 
eenteUvM  wkbh  ho  jtr^jMMd  to  um  power  of  the  era^ 
<\ntld  U-4td  hitu  to  ai>Lvrov«  of  A  pfaktt  of  a  ivpublic  (if  so  it 
way  W  nHuito^l)  which  has  w>  ooneotiTBa,  and  which  he  be-J 
Iti^Yva  to  W  iucajvKblo  ixf  adaittuw  anr.    Ko  principle 
Mr«  Burkt^'ii  vx>uduct  or  \s-rilin^  oSi^M  y»»  m>m  consist 
fMQf)  to  bacoiM  «u  avlv\x-ale  for  aa  «xtlMige  of  mischiefs  j 
BO  vniKip)»  of  td»  couU  ciMt^^  )uw  to  jttitil^ 
in  ^  plitco  of  a  MiiHnUtA  mnmn^,  »  mtv  wad  £ur  nv>r 
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ic  power,  under  which  there  is  no  trace  of  liberty,  exr 
.«ept  what  appears  in  confusion   and  in  crime. 

Mr.  Burke  does  not  admit  that  the  faction  predominant 
in  France  have  abolished  their  monarchy  and  the  orders  of 
their  state,  from  any  dread  of  arbitrary  power  that  lay 
heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  not  very  long 
since  he  has  been  in  tliat  coiintiy.  Whilst  there  he  con- 
Tersed  with  many  descriptions  of  its  inhabitants.  A  few 
persons  of  rank  did,  he  allows,  discover  strong  and  manifest 
tokens  of  such  a  spirit  of  liberty,  as  might  be  expected  one 
day  to  break  all  bounds.  Such  gentlemen  have  since  had 
more  reason  to  repent  of  their  want  of  foresight  than  I  hope 
any  of  the  same  claaa  will  ever  have  in  this  countr}\  But 
thiB  Bpirit  was  far  from  general  even  amongst  the  gentlemen. 
As  to  the  lower  orders  and  those  a  little  above  them,  in 
whose  name  the  present  powers  domineer,  they  were  far  from 
distoverjng  any  sort  of  dissutiafactiou  with  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.     That  vain  people  were  ratlier 

iiroud  of  them :  they  rather  despised  the  English  for  not 
aviug  a  monarch  possessed  of  such  high  and  perfect  au- 
thority.   They  had  telt  nothing  from  Lettres  de  Cachet.    The 
Baetile  could  inspii-e  no  horrors  into  fkem.    This  was  a  treaty.*^ 
for  their  betters.     It  was  by  art  and  impulse ;  it  was  by  the     j 
Bunster  use  made  of  a  season  of  scarcity  ;  it  was  under  an     I 
lafinitel}'  diversified  succesaion  of  wicked  pretences,  wholly     / 
foreign  to  the  question  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  that  this     I 
bght  people  were  inspired  with  their  present  spirit  of  level- 
ling.    Their  old  vanity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another  turn : 
it  was  dazzled  and  seduced  by  military  liveries,  cockades, 
and  epaulets  ;  until  the  French  papulace  was  led  to  become 
the  willing,  but  still  thw  proud  and  thoughtless,  instrument 
tad  victim  of  another  domination.     Neither  did  that  people 
(lespise,  or  hate,  or  fear  their  nobility.     On  the  contrary, 
they  valued  themselves  on  the  generous  qualities  which  die-   I 
tioguished  the  chiefs  of  their  nation.  -^ 

So  far  as  to  the  attack  on  Jlr.  Burke,  in  consequence  of 
tu  reforms. 

To  bliow  that  he  has  in  his  last  publication  abandoned 
tioee  principles  of  liberty  which  have  giveu  energy  to  hia 
Toath,  and  in  spite  of  his  censors  will  aflbrd  repose  and  con- 
•oktion  to  his  declining  age,  those,  who  have  thought  proper 

D  a 


in  parliament  to  declare  opainst  his   book,  ought  to  hayft 
proauced  something  in  it,  wliit-h  directly  or  indirectly  mih- 
tates  with  any  rational  plan  of  freb'fitivernmeufc.    It  is  eorae- 
thiug  extraordinary,  that  tliey,  whose  memories  have  so  well 
served  tiiem  -mth  regard  to  light  and  ludicrous  expressions 
which  years  had  consigned  to  oblivion,  should  not  liave  been 
able  to  quote  a  single  passage  ia  a  piece  so  lately  published, 
which  contradicts  anything  he  has  formerly  ever  said  in  »- 
style  either  ludicrous  or  serious.      They  quote  his  former      > 
speeches,  and  his  former  votes,  but  not  one  B3'llable  from  thei-^ 
book.     It  is  only  by  a  collatioa  of  the  one  with  the  other"™ 
that  the  alleged  iuconaiatency  can  be  established.     But  a» 
they  are  unable  to  cite  any  auch  contradictory  passage,  so 
neither  can  they  show  anything  in  the  general  tendency  and. 
spirit  of  the  whole  work  unfavourable  to  a  jational  and  gener- 
ous spirit  of  liberty  ;  unless  a  warm  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  levelling,  to  the  spirit  of  impiety,  to  the  spirit  of  proscrip- 
tion, plunder,  murder,  and  cannibalism,  be  adverse  to  the  true 
principles  of  freedom. 

The  author  of  that  book  is  supposed  to  have  passed  from 
extreme  to  extreme  ;  hut  he  has  always  kept  himaelf  in.  a 
medium.  This  charge  is  not  so  wonderful.  It  ia  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  they  wlio  are  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  ahould 
appear  directly  opposed  to  those  who  view  thera  from  any 

fjart  of  the  circumference.  In  that  middle  point,  however, 
le  will  still  remain,  though  lie  may  hear  people,  who  them- 
selves run  beyond  Aurora  and  the  Ganges,  ery  out,  that  he 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  west. 

In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Burke  was  represented  hy  Mr. 
Fox  as  arguing  in  a  manner  which  implied  that  the  British 
constitution  could  not  he  defended,  but  by  abusing  all  re» 

Euhlica  ancient  and  modern.  He  said  nothing  to  give  the 
last  ground  for  such  a  censure.  He  never  abused  all  re- 
publics. He  has  never  professed  himself  a  friend  or  an 
enemy  to  republics  or  to  monarchies  ia  the  abstract.  Hi 
thought  that  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  every  coimtry 
which  it  is  always  perilous  and  productive  of  the  greates 
•'-alamities  to  force,  are  to  decide  hpon  the  form  of  its  go 
vernmeiit.  There  is  nothing  in  his  nature,  hia  temper,  or 
hiR  faculties,  which  should  make  him  an  enemy  to  any  re- 
pnbjic  modern  or  ancient.     Far  from  it.     He  has  studied 
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the  form  and  epirit  of  republics  very  early  in  life ;  be  Las 
studied  them  witb  great  attentiou  ;  aud  witb  a  mind  undis- 
turbed by  affection  or  prejudice.     He   is  indeed  couviuced 
that  the  science  of  government  would  be  poorly  cultivated 
without  that  study.     But  the  result  in  Jiis  mind  from  that 
investigation  haa   been,  and   is,  that  neither  England  nor 
France,  without  infinite  detriment  to  thotn,  as  well  in  the  j 
event  as  in  the  experiment,  could  be  brought  into  a.  repub- 
lican form ;  but  that  everyiliitig  republican  which  ettu  be  in- 
troduced with  safety  into  either  of  them,  must  be  built  uponi ' 
a  monarchy;  built  upon  a  real,  not  a  nominal,  monarchy^ 
a»  ite  essential  basis ;    that   all  such   inatitutioua,   whether 
aristocratic  or  democratic,  must  originate  from  their  crown, 
and  in  all  their  proceeJinga  must  refer  to  it ;  that  by  the 
energy  of  that  main-spring  alone  those  republican  parts  nmst 
be  set  in  action,  and  from  thence  must  derive  their  whole  legal 
effect,  (as  amongst  ua  they  actimlly  do,)  or  the  whole  wUl 
hil  into  confusion.      These  republican  members    have  no 
other  point  but  the  crown  in  wHch  they  cau  possibly  unite. 
This  is  the  opinion  exprcRsed  in  Mr.  Burke's  book.     He 
has  never  varied  in  that  opinion  aiuee  he  came  to  years  of 
discretion.     But  surely,  if  at  any  time  of  his  life  ho  had  en- 
iwtaiued  other  notious,   (which  ho^vever  he  has  never  held 
<"■  professed  to  bold,)  tbe  horrible  calamities  brought  upon 
*  great  people,  by  the  wild  attempt  to  force  their  country 
U|toa  republic,  might  bo  more  than  sufficient  to  undeceive 
l>i8  understanding,  and  to  free  it  for  ever  from  such  destruc- 
tive fancies.    He  is  certain,  that  many,  even  in  France,  have 
Wn  made  sick  of  their  theories  by  their  very  success  in  real- 
Jiing  them. 

To  fortify  the  imputation  of  a  desertion  from  his  prin- 
ciples, his  constant  attempts  to  reform  abuses  have  been 
brought  forward.     It  is  true,  it  has  been  the  business  of  hia 
strength  to  reform  abuses  in  government ;  and  his  last  feeble 
efforts  are  employed  in  a  struggle  against  them.     Politically 
he  has  li\'ed  in  th.it  eleiiiont ;  politically  he  wiU  die  in  it. 
Before  he  departs,  I  will  admit  for  him  that  be  df^serves  to 
have  all  hia  titles  of  merit  brought  forth,  as  they  have  been, 
for  grounds  of  condemnation,  if  one  word,  justifying  or  sup- 
porting abuses  of  any  sort,  is  to  be  found  in  that  book  which 
has  kindled  so  much  indignation  iu  the  miod  of  %  great  man. 
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On  tte  contrary,  it  eparea  no  existing  abuse.  Its  very  pur 
pose  is  to  make  ■war  mtli  abuaea ;  not,  indeed,  to  make  wa: 
Anth  the  dead,  but  with  those  which  Hve,  and  ilonrish,  ana 
reio^. 

The  purpose,  &r  which  the  abnsea  of  goTcmment  are 
brought  into  view,  forms  a  veiy  tnaterial  consideration  in  the 
mode  of  treating  them.  The  eomplainta  of  a  friend  are 
things  very  different  fi'om  the  iavectives  of  an  enemy.  The 
^■^har^e  of  abuses  on  the  late  monanrhy  of  France  was  not  in- 
tended to  lead  to  ita  reformation,  but  to  justify  ita  destruc- 
tion. Tlicy,  who  have  raked  into  all  history  for  the  faults  of 
kings,  and  who  have  aggravated  every  fault  they  have  found, 
have  acted  consistently ;  because  they  acted  aa  enemies.  No 
man  can  be  a  friend  to  a  tempered  monarchy  who  bears  a  de- 
cided hatred  to  monarchy  itself.  He  who,  at  the  present 
tiroOj  is  favourable,  or  even  fair,  to  that  system,  most  act 
towards  it  as  towards  a  friend  with  frailties,  who  is  under  the 
prosecution  of  implacable  foes.  I  think  it  a  duty,  in  that 
case,  not  to  inflame  the  public  mind  againBt  the  obnoxious 
person,  by  any  exaggeration  of  his  faal^a.  It  ia  our  duty 
rather  to  palliate  his  errors  and  defects,  or  to  cast  theni  into 
the  shade,  and  industriously  to  bring  forward  any  good  quali- 
ties that  he  may  happen  to  possess.  But  when  the  man  is 
to  be  amended,  and  by  amendment  to  be  preserved,  then  the 
line  of  duty  takes  another  direction.  When  his  safety  is 
eft'ectually  provided  for,  it  then  becomes  the  oiHee  of  a  friend 
to  urge  his  faults  and  vices  with  all  the  energy  of  enlightenea 
affection,  to  paint  them  in  their  most  vivid  colours,  and  ta 
bring  the  moral  patient  to  a  better  habit.  Thus  I  tliink 
with  regard  to  individuals ;  thus  I  think  with  regard  to 
ancient  iiud  respected  governments  and  orders  of  men.  A 
spirit  of  reformation  is  never  more  consistent  with  itself,  than 
■when  it  rcfuBCs  to  be  rendered  the  means  of  destrucfeuDn. 

I  suppose  that  enough  is  said  upon  these  heads  of  accasa- 
tion.  (Jne  more  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  but  I  shall  soon 
despatch  it.  The  author  of  the  Eeilections,  in  the  opening 
of  the  last  parliament,  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  a  motion  for  a  remonstrance  to  the  crown, 
which  ia  substantially  a  defence  of  the  preceding  parliament, 
that  had  been  dissolved  under  displeasure.  It  ia  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Fox.     It  is  a  defence  of  the  "WhigH,     By  what  COQ 
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nexion  of  argument,  by  what  association  of  ideas,  this  apology 
for  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  ia,  by  him  and  thetn,  brought  to 
criminate  liis  and  their  apologist,  I  cannot  easily  divine.  It 
ia  true,  that  Mr.  Burke  received  no  prcAious  enconrageraent 
from  IVIr.  Foi,  nor  any  the  least  couintenanee  or  support,  at 
the  time  when  the  motion  was  motle,  from  him  or  m)m  any 
gentleman  of  the  party;  one  only  excepted,  from  whose 
friendship,  on  that  and  on  other  occasions,  he  derives  mn 
honoui"  to  which  he  miLst  be  diill  indeed  to  be  insensible.' 
If  that  remonstrance  therefore  was  a  false  or  feeble  defence 
of  the  measures  of  the  party,  they  were  in  nowise  affected 
by  it.  It  stands  on  the  Journals.  This  secures  to  it  a  per- 
manence which  the  author  cannot  expect  to  any  other  work 
of  his.  Let  it  speak  for  itself  to  the  present  age,  and  to  all 
posterity.  The  party  had  no  concern  m  it ;  and  it  can  never 
be  quoted  against  them.  But  in  the  late  debate  it  was  pro- 
duced, not  to  clear  the  party  from  an  improper  defence  in 
which  they  had  no  share,  but  for  the  kind  purpose  of  in- 
sinuating an  inconsistency  between  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Burke's  defence  of  the  dissolved  parliament,  and  those  on 
which  he  proceeded  in  his  late  Ee flections  on  France. 

It  requires  great  ingenuitj-  to  make  out  such  a  parallel 
between  the  two  cases,  as  to  found  a  charge  of  inconsistency 
in  the  principles  assumed  in  arguing  the  one  and  the  other. 
What  relation  had  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  to  the  constitution 
of  France?  What  relation  had  that  constitution  to  the 
question  of  right,  in  a  House  of  Commons,  to  give  or  to  with- 
hold its  confidence  from  itiinistera,  and  to  state  that  opinion 
to  the  crown  ?  What  had  this  discnasion  to  do  with  Mr. 
Burke's  ideas  in  1784,  of  the  HI  consequences  which  must  in 
the  end  arise  to  the  crown  from  setting  up  the  commons  at 
large  as  an  opposite  interest  to  the  commons  in  parliamont  ? 
"WTiat  has  this  discussion  to  do  with  a  recorded  warning  to 
the  people  of  their  rashly  forming  a  precipitate  judgment 
against  their  representatives  ?  MTiat  had  Mr.  Burke'a 
opinion  of  the  danger  of  introducing  new  theoretic  language, 
unknown  to  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  and  calculated  to 
excite  vexatious  questions,  into  a  parliamentary  proceeding, 
to  do  with  the  French  Assembly,  which  defies  aD  precedent, 
and  places  its  whole  glory  in  reaUzdng  vrhat  had  been  thought 
'  Mr.W'jidliani. 
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tlie  moat  viBionaiy  theories  ?  AVTiat  had  thia  in  common 
with  the  abolition  of  the  French  mouarcby,  or  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  English  Ilevolution  was  justified} 
a  Hevolutiou  iu  which  parhament,  in  ail  its  acts  and  all  its  de«' 
clarations,  rt'lifjiously  adheres  to  "  the  form  ot"  sound  words," 
without  excluding  ffoni  private  discussionH  such  torma  of  art 
aa  may  serve  to  conduct  an  inquiry  for  which  none  but  pri- 
■  vate  persons  arc  responsible  ?  These  were  the  topics  of  Mr. 
Burke's  proposed  remonstrance ;  all  of  which  topics  suppose 
the  existence  and  nuitual  relation  of  our  three  estates ;  as 
well  as  the  relation  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown, 
to  parbaraeat,  and  to  the  peculiar  laws,  rights,  and  usages  of 
the  people  of  Hindoatan.  What  reference,  I  say.  had  these 
topics  to  the  constitution  of  France ;  in  which  there  is  no 
Kmg,  no  Lords,  no  Commons,  no  India  company  to  injure  or 
support,  no  Indian  empire  to  govern  or  oppress  ?  What  re- 
lation had  all  or  any  of  these,  or  any  question  whicli  could 
arise  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  with  the  censure  of  those  factious  per- 
sons in  Q-reat  Britain,  whom  Mr.  Burke  states  to  be  en- 
gaged, not  in  favour  of  privilege  against  ])rerogative,  or  of 
prerogative  against  privilege,  but  in  an  open  attempt  against 
our  crowTi  and  our  parliament ;  against  our  constitntjoa  ia 
church  and  state ;  against  aU  the  parts  and  orders  which  .. 
compose  the  one  and  the  other  ?  ^H 

JN'o  persons  were  more  tiercely  active  against  Mr.  Poxjl^l 
and  agauist  the  meaam'cs  of  the  House  of  Commona  dissolved 
in  17H4,  whicli  Mr.  Burke  defends  in  that  remonstrauee,  than 
several  of  those  revolution-makers,  whom  Mr.  Burke  con- 
demns aUke  in  his  remonstrance  and  in  his  book.     These 
revolutionists  indeed  may  be  well  thought  to  vary  in  their 
conduct.     He  is,  however,  far  Irom  accusing  them,  in  this 
variation,  of  the  smallest  degree  of  inconsiateuey.     He  is 
persuaded  that  they  are  totally  indifferent  at  which  end  they 
begin  the  demolition  of  the   constitution. — Some  are   for 
commencing  theup  operations  with  the  destruction  of  the 
civil  powers,  in  order  the  better  to  pull  down  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  some  wish  to  begin  with  the  ecclesiastical  in  order  to  h 
facilitate   the  ruin  of  the  civil ;    somo  would   destroy  thefl 
House  of  Commons  through  the  crown ;   some,  the  crown     \ 
through  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  some  would  overturn 
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the  one  and  the  other  tlirough  whst  they  call  the 
people.  But  I  believe  that  this  injured  writer  will  think  it 
1  not  at  aU  iuconsisteut  with  his  present  duty,  or  with  his 
1  former  life,  strenuously  to  oppose  all  the  various  partisans  of 
,  1  destruction,  let  them  begin  where,  or  when,  or  how  they 
will.  No  man  would  set  hia  face  more  determinedly  against 
those  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  them,  or  any  descrip- 
tiou  of  men,  of  the  rights  they  possess.  JNTo  man  wuuld  be 
more  steady  in  preventing  them  from  abusing  those  rights 
to  the  destruction  of  that  happy  order  under  which  they  en- 
joy them.  As  to  their  title  to  anything  further,  it  ouglit  to 
be  grounded  on  the  proof  they  give  of  the  safety  witli  which 
power  may  be  trusted  in  their  hands.  When  they  attempt 
without  disguise,  not  to  win  it  from  our  afl'eetions,  hut  to 
force  it  from  our  feara,  they  show,  in  the  character  of  their 
means  of  obtaining  it,  the  use  they  would  make  of  their  do- 
miiiioii.  That  writer  is  too  well  read  in  men  not  to  know  how 
often  the  desire  and  design  of  a  tyrannic  domination  lurks  in 
the  claim  of  un  extravagant  liberty.  Perhaps  in  the  begin- 
DJng  it  always  displays  itself  in  that  manner.  No  man  has 
ever  affected  power  whit'h  he  did  not  hope  from  the  favour 
ot  the  existing  government,  in  any  other  iiuide. 

The  attacks  on  the  author's  consistency  relative  to  France 

Me  (however  grievous  they  may  be  to  his  feelings)  in  a  great 

^gree  external  to  him  and  to  us,  and  comparatively  of  little 

foment  to  the  people  of  England.     The  substantial  charge 

''^n  him  is  concerning  hia  doctrines  relative  to  the  Eevolu- 

nouof  1688.     Here  it  is,  that  they  who  speak  in  the  name 

«f  the  party  have  thought  proper  to  eensore  him  the  most 

loudly,  and  with  the  greatest  asperity.     Here  they  fasten; 

i^nii,  if  they  are  right  in  their  fact,  with  sufficient  judgment 

'n  their  selection.     If  ho  be  guilty  m  this  point  lie  is  eqimlly 

olaniable,  whether  he  is  consistent  or  not.     K  he  endeavours 

to  delude  his  countrymen  by  a  false  representation  of  the 

"pint  of  that  leading  event,  and  of  the  true  nature  and  tenuro 

of  the  govermuent  formed  in  consequence  of  it,  he  is  deeply 

Wsponsible ;  he  is  an  enemy  to  tlie  free  constitution  of  the  1 

tingdom.     But   he  is  not   guilty   in  any  sense.     I  main-  ' 

tain  that  in  hia  Eeilections  he  has  stated  the  devolution  and 

the  Settlement  upon  their  true  principles  of  legal  reason  and 

eooBtitutioual  policy. 
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His  authorities  are  the  acts  and  declarationB  of  parllal 

fiven  in  their  proper  words.  So  far  as  these  go,  nothing 
e  added  to  what  he  has  quoted.  The  question  is,  -wht 
he  haa  nuderstood  them  rightly.  I  tliink  they  speak  p]j 
enough.  But  we  must  now  see  whether  he  proceeds^ 
other  authority  than  his  own  constructions ;  and  if  he  do« 
what  sort  of  authority  he  proceeds .  In  this  part,  hia  del 
will  not  he  made  hy  argument,  hut  by  wager  of  law. ' 
takes  his  compurgatora,  his  vouchers,  hia  guarantees,  | 
with  him.  I  know,  that  he  will  not  he  satisfied  w| 
justification  proceeding  on  general  reasons  of  policy.  \ 
must  be  defended  on  party  grounds  too ;  or  his  cause  il 
so  tenable  as  I  wish  it  to  a.ppear.  It  Tnnst  he  made  ob| 
him,  not  only,  that,  in  hia  construction  of  these  publial 
and  monuments,  he  conforms  himself  to  the  rules  of  j 
legd,  and  logical  interpretation  ;  but  it  must  be  proved, 
his  construction  ia  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  or 
ancient  Whigs,  to  whom,  against  the  sentence  of  the  mo^ 
on  hia  part  I  here  appeal,  j 

This  July,  it  will  ho  twenty-six  yeara  •  since  he  baH 
connected  with  a  man  whose  memory  will  ever  he  precio^ 
Englishmen  of  all  parties,  aa  long  as  the  ideas  of  honoui 
virtue,  public  and  private,  are  understood  and  chcrishB 
this  nation.  That  memory  will  be  kept  alive  with  paitij 
veneration  by  all  rational  and  honourable  AVhaga.  „ 
Burke  entered  into  a  connexion  with  that  party,  thn 
that  man,  at  an  age  far  from  raw  and  immature ;  at  i 
years  when  men  are  all  they  are  ever  likely  to  become  ;  i 
he  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life ;  wken.the  pd 
of  his  understanding,  according  to  their  atanitrd,  were  al 
best ;  hia  memory  exercised ;  his  judgment  fonued  ;  ani 
reading  much  fresher  in  the  Tecolleetion,  and  much  r€|| 
in  the  application,  than  now  it  ia.  He  was  at  that  tin 
likely  as  most  men  to  know  what  were  Whig  and  whatij 
Tory  principles.  He  was  in  a  altuation  to  discern  what 
of  Whig  principles  they  entertaiued  with  whom  it  w«i 
wish  to  form  an  eternal  connexion.  Foolish  he  would.? 
been  at  that  time  of  life  (more  foolish  than  any  maixi 
undertakes  a  public  trust  would  be  thoaght)  to  adhEre; 

.»  July  V7t\i,  1765. 
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base,  wluct  he,  amongst  all  those  who  -were  engaged  in  it, 

lad  the  least  sanguine  hopes  of  aa  a  road  to  power. 

'  There  are   who  remember,  that  on  the  removal  of  the 

Whigs,  in  the  year  1766,  he  was  aa  firee  to  choose  another 

Bonneiion  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom.     To  put  himself  out 

of  the  way  of  the  negotiations  which  were  then  carrying  on 

Tery  eagerly,   through   many   channels,    with  the  Earl   of 

Cliathsm,  he  went  to  Ireland  vpry  soon  after  the  change  of 

ministry,  and  did  not  return  until  the  meeting  of  parlian^ent. 

He  was  at  that  time  free  from  anything  which  looked  like  an 

engagement.     He  was  farther  free  at  the  desire  of  his  friends; 

for,  the  very  day  of  hid  return,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 

wished  him  to  accept  an  employ  meat  under  the  new  system. 

He  believes  he  might  have  had  such  a  situation ;  but  again  he 

cheerfully  took  his  fate  with  the  party. 

It  would  be  a  serious  imputation  upon  the  prudence  of  my 
friend,  to  have  made  even  such  trivial  sacrifices  aa  it  was  in 
liis  power  to  make,  for  principles  which  he  did  not  truly 
embrace,  or  did  not  perfectly  understand.  In  either  caso 
the  folly  would  have  been  great.  The  question  now  is, 
whether,  when  he  first  practically  professed  Whig  principles, 
he  understood  what  priueiplea  he  professed ;  and  whether,  in 
Jfls  book,  he  has  faithfully  expressed  thorn. 

When  he  entered  into  the  Whig  party,  ho  did  not  conceive 
that  they  pretended  to  any  discoveries.  They  did  not  affect 
to  be  better  Wliigs  than  those  were  who  lived  in  the  days  in 
which  principle  was  put  to  the  test.  Some  of  the  Whigs 
of  those  days  were  then  living.  They  were  what  the  Whigs 
had  been  at  the  Eevolution  ;  what  they  had  been  during  tho 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  what  they  had  been  at  the  accession 
of  the  present  royal  family. 

What  they  were  at  those  periods  is  to  be  seen.  It  rarely 
happens  to  a  party  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  clear, 
authentic,  recorded  declaration  of  their  politictd  tenets  upon 
ihe  subject  of  a  gi-eat  constitutional  event  like  that  of  the 
devolution.  The  Whigs  had  that  opportunity,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  they  made  it.  The  impeachment  of  Dr. 
3acheverel  was  undertaken  by  a  AVhig  ministry  and  a  Wliig 
House  of  Commons,  and  carried  on  before  a  prevalent  and 
feeady  majority  of  Whig  peers.  It  waa  carried  on. tot  ftve  er^- 
88  piirpoae  of  stating  the  fraogroundB  and|iriiic\^\ea  oi.  ^u'laQ 
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Eevolution ;  wliat  the  Coiamoiis  emphatically  called  t. 
foundation.  It  was  airried  on  for  the  purpose  of  Conde; 
ing  the  principles  on  which  the  Revolution  was  first  oppoi 
and  afterwards  calimiaiated,  La  order,  by  a  juridical  sent^ 
of  the  highest  authority,  to  cooJirm  and  fix  Wliig  princip 
as  they  had  operated  both  in  the  resistance  to  King  Jai 
and  in  the  suhserpient  Settlement ;  and  to  fix  them  in  the  ( 
tent  and  with  the  limitations  with  which  it  was  meant  tl 
Bhould  he  understood  by  posterity.  The  ministers  and  m 
agsra  for  the  Comiiioua  were  persona  who  h-id,  many 
them,  an  active  share  in  the  Eevolution.  Most  of 
liad  seen  it  at  an  age  Ciipable  of  reflection.  The 
event,  and  all  the  disciissions  which  led  to  it,  and  folio 
it,  were  then  alive  in  the  memory  aud  couvereatiou  of 
men.  The  managers  for  the  tjommona  iiiust  be  supposed) 
have  spoken  on  tliat  subject  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  1 
ing  party  in  the  Commons,  and  of  the  AVhig  ministry, 
doubtedly  thej-^  spoke  also  their  own  private  opinions ; 
the  private  opinious  of  such  men  are  not  without  weigl 
They  were  not  mnhralUes  doctores,  men  who  liad  studied  » 
free  constitution  only  in  its  anatomy,  and  upon  dead  syatcmB 
They  knew  it  alive  and  in  action. 

In  this  proceeding,  the  Whig  principles,  as  applied  to  tlic 
Eevolutiou  and  Settlement,  are  to  be  found,  or  they  are  to 
be  found  nowhere.  I  wialv  the  Wiig  readers  of  this  ap- 
peal iirst  to  turn  to  Mr.  Burke's  Ee flections,  page  291 — 307, 
vol.  ii. ;  and  then  to  attend  to  the  following  extracts  from 
the  trial  of  l>r.  Sacheverel.  After  this,  they  will  consider 
two  things ;  fii'st,  whether  the  doctrine  in  Mr.  Burke's  Ef" 
flections  be  consonant  to  tliat  of  the  Wliigs  of  that  period; 
and,  secondly,  wliether  they  choose  to  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples which  belonged  to  the  progenitors  of  some  of  them, 
and  to  the  predecessors  of  them  all,  and  to  h^aru  new  prin* 
ciples  of  Whiggism,  imported  from  France,  and  dissemuiated 
in  this  country  &om  dissenting  pulpits,  from  federation  so- 
cieties, and  from  tlie  pamphlets,  which  (aa  coutaiuing  the 
political  creed  of  those  synods)  are  industriously  circulated 
in  all  parts  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Tliis  is  their  affair,  aau 
they  will  make  tlieir  option. 

These  new  Wliigs  hold,  that  the  sovereignty,  whether  ei 
ercised  by  une  or  many,  did  not  orJy  originate  from  the  p«(h 
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;,  (a  position  not  denied  nor  worth  denying  or  assenting 
;)  but  that  in  the  people  the  same  sovereignty  constantly 
id  imalienably  reaides ;  that  the  people  mav  lawfully  de- 
Dse  kings,  not  only  for  misconduct,  but  A\"ithout  any  mis- 
imduet  at  all ;  that  they  may  set  up  any  new  fashion  of  go- 
Eraraent  for  themselves, or  continue  without  any  goveniment 
t  their  pleasure  ;  that  the  people  are  eaaentially  their  own 
nle,  and  their  will  the  measure  of  their  conduct  ;  that  the 

mure  of  magistracy  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  contract^ 
lecause  magistrates  have  duties,  but  no  rights ;  and  that  if 
t contract  de  facto  is  made  with  tliem  in  one  age,  allowing 
bat  it  binds  at  all,  it  only  binds  those  who  are  immediately 

oeemed  in  it,  but  does  not  pass  to  posterity.  These  doc- 
ilines  concerning  the  people  (a  term  which  they  are  far  from 
tecurately  defining,  but  by  which,  from  many  circumstances, 
it  is  plain  enough  they  mean  their  own  faction,  if  they 
llionid  grow  by  early  arming,  by  treachery,  or  violence, 
bto  the  prevailing  force)  tend,  iu  my  opinion,  to  the  utter 
tabversiou,  not  only  of  all  government,  in  ali  modes,  and  to 
«ll  stable  securities  to  rational  freedom,  but  to  all  the  rules 
tod  principles  of  morality  itself. 

I  assert,  that  the  ancient  Whigs  held  doctrines  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  I  have  last  mentioned.  I  assert  that  the 
fcundations  laid  down  by  the  Commons  on  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Sttcheverel,  for  justifying  the  Eevolution  of  1888,  are  the 
*ffy  same  laid  down  in  Mr.  Burke's  EeHections;  that  is  to 
yfty,^a  breach  of  the  original  contract jimpliQd and  expressed 
In  the  constitution  of  this  country ,^  as  a  scheme  of  govem- 
*ient  fundamentally  and  inviolably  lised  in  King,  Lorda,  and 
Commons. — That  the  fundamental  subversion  of  this  ancient 
Wnatitution,  by  one  of  its  parts,  having  been  attempted, 
«nd  in  effect  accomplished,  juatitied  the  Eevolution.  That 
»  was  justified  onh/  upon  the  necessili/  of  the  case  ;  as  the 
w/y  means  left  for  the  recovery  of  that  ancient  constitution, ' 
formed  by  the  original  contract  of  the  British  state  ;  as  well 
B  for  the  future  preservation  of  the  same  government.  These 
re  the  points  to  be  proved. 

A  general  opening  to  the  charge  against  Dr.  Sacheverel 
as  made  by  the  attorney-general,  Sir  John  Montague :  but 
I  there  is  nothing  in  that  opening  speech  which  tends  very 
icurately  to  settle  the  principle  upon  which  the  "Whigs  pro- 
dded in  the  prosecution,  (the  plan  of  the  speech  not  re- 
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qniring  it,)  I  proceed  to  that  of  Jlr.  Lechmere,  the  i 
who  spoke  ueit  after   him.      The  following  are 
given,  not  in  the  exact  order  in  which  thej  stani 
printed  trial,  but  in  that  which  ia  thought  moat  fit 
the  ideas  of  the  Whig  Commons  distinctly  ;mder  oi 


ME.    LECHMESE.' 
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"  It  become.^  an  indispensable  duty  upon  Tis, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  the  Commons 
Britain,  not  only  to  demand  your  Lordships'  justice 
a  criminal,  [Dr.  Sacheverel,]  but  dearly  and  openly 

our  foundations," 

"  The  nature  of  our  constitution  is  t 
limited  jnonarchy ;  wherein  the  supreme 
communicated  and  div-ided  between  Quee; 
and  Commona ;  though  the  executive  pc 
administration  be  wholly  in  the  crow 
terms  of  such  a  constitution  do  not  only 
but  express,  an  original  contract  betv 
crown  and  the  people ;  by  which  that 
power  was  (by  mutual  consent,  and  not 
dent)  limited  and  lodged  in  more  hands  t 
Ajid  ihe  uniform  pTeservatio/i  of  suc/t  a 
tion  for  so  mam/  ages,  without  any  font 
change,  demonstrates  to  your  Lordships 

tinuance  of  the  same  contract.*^ 

"  The  conaequencea  of  such  a  frame  ol 
ment  are  obWous.  That  the  laics  are  th' 
both  ;  the  common  measure  of  the  powt 
crown,  and  of  the  obedience  of  the  subji 
if  the  exccntive  part  endeavours  the  subversion  and 
stmction  of  the  government,  the  original  contract  is 
Case  nr  funda-  l^^okc,  and  the  right  of  allegiance  ceasea ; 
of  the  government,  thus  fundamentally 
hath  a  right  to  save  or  recover  thai  con. 
in  which  it  had  an  original  interest." — 
"  The  necessary  means  (which  ia  th< 
used  by  the  Commons  in  their  first  art 
words  made  choice  of  by  them  with  the 
caution.  Those  means  are  described  (in 
amble  to  their  charge)  to  be,  that  glorious  enterprie 
I  StateTria.\8,  \o\. -v.p.  eft\. 
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is  late  Majesty  undertook,  with  an  armed  force,  to  deliver 
bis  kiogdom  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power ;  the  concur- 
ence  of  many  subjects  of  the  realm,  who  came  over  with 
tim  in  that  enterprise,  and  of  many  others  of  all  rankt  and 
prders,  who  appeared  iu  arms  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  aid  of  that  enterprise. 

"  These  were  the  means  that  brought  about  the  Eerolxi- 
tion ;  and  which  the  act  tliat  passed  soon  after,  declaring  the 
Hghts  and  liberties  of  the  suf'ject,  and  settling  tftc  succession  of 
the  crown,  intends,  when  his  late  Majesty  is  thereui  called 
tlio  glorious  instrument  of  delivering  the  kingdom ;  and  which 
tlie  Commons,  in  the  last  part  of  their  first  article,  express 
ty  the  word  resistance. 

''But  the  Commons,  who  will  never  be  un- 
mindful of  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects  to  the  ?oSS*onriS' 
trown  of  this  realm,  judged  it  highly  incumbent  ^^^'"^  "•'''8'- 
ttpon  them,  out  of  regard  to  the  safety  of  her  crown,  nnd  to 
Majcstg's  person  and  government,  and  the  ancient  jo^*^^!"'!, 
(Oidlegal  constitution  oftliis  kingdom,  to  cttU  that 
resistance  the  necessary  means;    tliereby  plainly  founding 
that  power,  right,  and  resistance,  which  was  exercised  by  the 
people  at  the  time  of  the  happy  Eevolufcion,  and  which  the 
•hities  of  self-preservation  and  religion  called  them  to,  upon 
<*«  NECESSITY  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time  eff'ectitaUy 
'fcnring  her  Majesty" s  government,  and  the  due  allegiance  of 
nil  her  sidrjects." 

"The  nature  of  such  an  original  contract  of  ,,, . 

,  .    ^  .  AIL  ftffea  nave 

government  proves,  tliat  there  is  not  only  a  power  uieiamc  luter- 

in  the  people,  who  have  inherited  this  freedom,  "Ln  o''/ u.r" 

^OMsert  theii-  own  title  to  it ;  but  they  are  bound  <»ntrset.  and 

'^  duty  to  transmit  the  same  constitution  to  iumtiin!  '^''"" 
t^ir  posterity  also." 


Mr.  Lechmere  made  a  second  speech.  Notwithstanding 
^te  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  delivered  him- 
*elf  iu  his  first,  upon  this  arduous  question,  he  thinks  him- 
self bound  again  distinctly  to  assert  the  same  foundation  ; 
4tid  to  justify  the  Revolution  on  the  case  of  necessity  only, 
'ipon  principles  perfectly  coinciding  with  those  laid  down  in 
Mr.  Burke's  letter  on  the  Trench,  affairs. 
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MU.    LECUMEfiL. 

"  Tour  Lordships  were  acquainted,  in  openii 
the  charge,  witli  liovv  cfreat  caution,  and  «itE' 
what  uuleigued  ref:;ard  to  her  jVFajegty  and  her 
goverumcnt,  and  thi?  dttfi/  and  allegiance  of  her 
subjects,  the  Comraona  made  use  of  the  words 
necessarif  ineans,  to  express  the  resistance  that 
was  made  iise  of  to  bring  about  the  Eevolution,  and  with 
the  condemning  of  which,  the  Doctor  is  charged  hj  this 
article;  not  doubting  but  tliat  the  lionour  and  justice  of 
that  resistance,  from  the  necessitt/  of  that  case,  and  to  which 
alone  xoe  have  stricffi/  conjined  otirxelves,  wlien  duly  consider- 
edy  would  confirm  and  strengthen,!  and  be  un- 
derstood to  be  an  effectual  security  for  an  alle- 
giance of  the  subject  to  the  crown  of  this  realm, 
in  every  other  case  where  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity ;  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  self-de- 
fence and  preservation  of  their  liberties,  by  resist- 
ance as  their  fast  remedy,  is  the  result  of  a  case  of  such  ne- 
cessity only,  and  by  lehick  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people  is  broke.  This  was  the  principle  laid  dawn 
and  carried  throngji  all  that  was  said  with  respect  to  alle- 
giance ;  and  on  which  foundation,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  we  assert  and 
Justify  that  resistance  by   which   the  late  happy  Revotutiott 

VXM  brought  about." 

"  It  appears  to  your  Lordships  and  the  world,  that  break' 
i7ig  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  were  the 
words  made  choice  of  by  that  House  of  Commons,  [the 
House  of  Commons  which  originated  the  Decluration  of 
Eight,]  with  the  greatest  deliberation  and  judgment,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  your  Lordships,  in  that  first  and  fundamental 
step  towariis  the  re-establishment  of  the  government,  whicli 
had  received  so  great  a  shocli  from  the  evil  counsels  which 
had  been  given  to  that  unfortunate  prince." 


Sir  John  Hawlcs,  another  of  the  managers,  follows  th* 

steps  of  his  brethren,  positively  affirming  the  doctrine  t& 

noa-reeistance  to  government  to  be  the  general,  moral,  reli* 
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ious,  and  politdc&l  rule  for  the  subject  -,  and  justiiying  the 
ievolution  on  the  same  principle  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  i», 
an  exception  from  necessity. — Indeed  he  carries  the  doo> 
tine  on  the  general  idea  of  non-resistance  n>uch  furthe* 
Imn  Mr.  Burke  has  done ;  and  full  as  far  as  it  can  perhaps 
e  supported  by  any  duty  of  perfect  obligation  ;  however 
oble  and  heroic  it  may  bo  in  many  cases  to  suifer  death 
ither  than  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  country. 

era  john  hawles.^ 

"  Certainly  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  doctrine  that 
Kummands  obedience  to  the  supremo  power,  though  in  tJdngs 
wntrary  to  nature,  even  to  sutier  deatjj,  which  is  the  highest 
injustice  that  can  be  done  a  man,  rather  than  make  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  supreme  power,  [is  reasonable  ;]  ^  because  the 
'death  of  one  or  some  few  private  persona,  is  a  less  evil  than 
4iiturbing  the  whole  government;  that  law  must  needs  be 
toderatood  to  forbid  the  doing  or  saying  anything  to  disturb 
tte  government ;  the  rather  because  the  obeying  that  Law 
<4nnot  be  pretended  to  be  against  nature  :  and  the  Doctor's 
^aing  to  obey  that  implicit  law,  is  the  reason  for  which  he 
is  now  prosecuted ;  though  he  would  have  it  believed,  that 
"Uie  reason  he  is  now  prosecuted,  was  for  the  doctrine  he 
•snerted  of  obedience  to  the  supreme  power ;  which  he  might 
"ave  preached  aa  long  as  he  had  pleased,  and  the  Commons 
*oul(l  have  taken  no  oflencc  at  it,  if  he  had  stopped  there, 
«nd  not  have  taken  upon  him,  on  that  prt^teuoe  or  occasion, 
to  have  east  o<liotis  colours  upon  the  devolution." 

•  •**♦• 

General  Stanhope  was  among  the  managers:  He  begins 
^  speech  by  a  reierence  to  the  opinion  of  his  feUow-man- 
*gerB,  which  he  hoped  had  put  beyond  all  doubt  the  limits 
•nd  qualifications  that  the  Commons  had  placed  to  their 
'"'ctrinea  concerning  the  Bevolution ;  yet,  not  satisfied  with 
this  gei.eral  reference,  after  condemning  the  principle  of 
"oD-resiotance,  which  is  asserted  in  the  sermon  without  any 

'  Page  676. 
.     The  woxda  necessary  to  the  rompletion  of  the  sentence  aie  wanting 
Jithe  prmted  trial— but  tlie  construcliou  of  the  sentence,  as  well  as  the 
"regaling  part  of  the  speech,  justitiea  the  insertion  of  some  sadi  su^^Xft- 
fceatal  words  aa  the  above. 

voi.  til.  S 
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exception,  and  stfttinjr.  that,  under  the  speciotts  preten« 
preaching  a  pfaceaLle  doctrinp,  Saclieverel  aud  the  Jacob 
meant,  in  reality,  to  excite  a  rebellion  in  fevour  of  the 
tender,  lie  explicitly  limita  his  ideaa  of  resistance  -with 
boundaries  laid  down  by  hia  colleagues,  and  by  Mr.  Burls 


OEKEHA-L    BTA>'HOrE. 


"  The  constitution  of  England  is  founded  upon  cotn 
and  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  have,  in  th 
M&ect  ami  the  several  public  and  private  capacities,  ns  lega 
wf^''  *9"»"y  title  to  what  are  their  rights  by  law,  as.&  priifl 
to  the  poBsession  of  his  crown. 
"Tour  Lordships,  and  most  that  hear  me,  are  witnewes^i 
must  remember  the  necessities  of  those  times  which  b: 
,    „      ,        about   the   Kevolution :    that  no  other 

Justire   of  re-  i    i-j     .  v     ■  i    ti       >.• 

mtantt found-   was  lett  to  preserve  our  religion  and  iilierla 
edonaccestiity.   ^^^^  resisiotice  wos  necBflsary,  (t/id  i-onge 

imt." 

"  Had  the  Doctor,  in  the  remaining  part  of  Itia  ser: 
preached  up  peace,  quietness,  aud  the  like  ;  and  sUowu  b 
happy  we  are  under  her  M  ajcsty's  adminiatratioo,  and  exh 
obedience  to  it ;  he  had  never  been  called  to  answer  a  chai 
at  your  Lordshipa'  bar.     But  the  tenor  of  all  his  Bubaeq 
discourse  is  one  continued  invective  against  the  governmeai 


Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  was  one  of  "tn? 
managers  on  this  occasion.  He  was  an  honourable  man  and 
a  sound  Whig.  He  was  not,  aa  the  Jacobites  and  discon- 
tented Whigs  of  bis  time  have  represented  him,  and  sa  ill- 
inibrmed  people  still  represent  hiui,  a  prodigal  and  corrupt 
minister.  Tfiey  charged  him,  in  their  libels  and  seditiotu 
conversations,  Avith  liaving  first  reduced  corruption  to  a  qj 
tern.  Such  w;ia  their  cant.  But  he  was  far  trom  goveiil^ 
by  corruption.     He  govemed  by  partj^  attachments.     Tbc 

,   charge  of  systematic  corruption  ia  less  applicable  to 
perhaps,  than  to  any  minister  who  ever  sen-^ed  the  crol 
for  so  great  a  length  of  time.     He  gained  o\er  very  few  fn 
the  opposition.     Without  being  a  genius  of  the  first 
ire  was  an  intelligent,  prudent,  and  safe  minister.     Ho  lot 

peace;  aad  he  helped  to  comuwimcAte  the  sajue  dispoeit 
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nations  at  least  as  warlike  and  restless  as  that  in  'wbich 
lie  had  the  chief  direction  of  affaira.     Though  he  aen'ed  a 
master  who  was   fond   of  martial   fame,  he  kept  all   the 
establishments  verj'  low.     The  land  tax  continued  ut  two 
shilliiigs  in  the  pound  for  the  greater  part  of  his  administra- 
tion.    The  other  impositions  were  mouerate.     The  profound 
repose,  the  equal  liberty,  the  firm  protection  of  just  laws, 
during  the  long  period  of  his  power,  were  the  principal 
causes  of  that  prosperity  which  aflenvards  took  such  rapid 
strides  towards  pcriectiou ;    and  which  furnished  to  this 
nation  ability  to  acquire  the  military  glory  which  it  has 
since  obtained,  as  well  as  to  bear  the  burthens,  the  cause 
4fld  consequence  of  that  warjike  reputation.     With  many 
■'irtues,  public  and  private,  he  had  hia  faults  ;  but  his  faiilta 
were  superficial.     A  careless,  coarse,  and  over-familiar  style 
of  discourse,  without  sufficient  regard  to  persons  or  occasions, 
tod  an  almost  total  want  of  political  decorum,  were  the 
errors  by  which  he  was  moat  hurt  in  the  public  opinion  j  and 
tuose  through  which  his  enemies  obtained  the  greatest  ad- 
Taatage  over  him.     But  justice  must  be  done.     The  pru- 
uence,  steadiness,  and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the 
greatest  possible  lenity  in  hia  character  and  his  politics,  pre- 
terred  the  crown  to  this  royal  family  ;  and  with  it,  their  laws 
sad  liberties  to  this  comitry.     Walpole  had  no  other  plan  of 
defence  for  the  Eevolution,  than  that  of  the  other  managers, 
lud  of  Mr.  Biirke  ;  and  he  gives  full  as  little  countenance  to 
anj  arbitrary  attempts,  on  the  part  of  restless  and  factious 
men,  for  framing  new  governments  according  to  their  fancies. 

MH.   WALT  OLE. 

TResistance  is  novthere  enacted  to  be  legal,  ca.se  ofrBtht- 
kt  subjected,  by  all  the  laws  now  in  being,  to  ^aw!^dfhl'** 
the  greatest  penalties.  It  is  what  is  not,  cannot,  highest  of- 
nor  ought  ever  to  be  described,  or  aiErmed  in  uny  ^^'^'^^' 
positive  law,  to  be  excusable :  when,  and  upon  what  never- 
to-be-expected  occasions,  it  may  be  exercised,  no  man  can  fore- 
see ;  and  it  ought  never  to  be  thought  of,  but  when  an  utter 
lubversion  of  the  laus  of  the  realm  threatens  tJie  whole  frame 
of  our  constitution,  and  no  redress  can  othenetse  be  hoped  for. 
It  therefore  does,  and  ought  for  ercr,  to  stand,  iu  t\ie  e^je. 
and  letter  of  the  lew,  sa  the  highest  offence,    ^ut  \>ecOTiae 

B  2 
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tafwmn  at  jmrtj  at  mten,  mmr  mot,  vtA  rffidfyorvaat 
rmmijeammik  tmaoB,  or  ■■«  dieir  o«m  dneontente, 
pviBCi|Bei^  cr  mtgoMti  tttuXuwB  to  ■BoAer  iBtcrest,  a 
tence  to  rout  the  wiyiiLMt  pover,  viD  k  ftDov  from  tl 
_^  _       ^    tlHt  thm  utmoti  me€tuitif  oafM  *<>*  ^  ^i*?*?^ 
Smimm^  nation  ni  itt  otc*  deftmee  fm  At  pmerratim  • 


IMfii  «f  Mb- 


'  JoKph  Jekrl  was,  as  I  hare  ahrajs  heard  and  b«l 
'  '9M  an  indiTidBalcoiild  be,  the  Tcry- standard  of 

in  fa»  age.  He  was  a  kamed  and  an  able  man! 
rjf' honour,  integrity,  and  pnblic  spirit ;  no  lorer  of  innfl 
ration ;  nor  disposed  to  diange  his  jolid  principles  for 
l^ddj  £uhion  oi  the  hour.    Let  us  hear  ths  Whig. 

SIB   JOSEPH   XEKXL. 

^  "In  clearing  up  and  vindicating  the  justice 

the  Berolution,  which  mm  the  second  thing  pr 

poeed,  it  is  far  from  the  intent  of  the  Couunoi 

■  to  state  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the   subject^ 

submission  to  the  aorereign.     That  which  the  law  hath  b« 
widely  nilent  in,  the  Commons  desire  to  be  silent  in  too ; 
will  they  put  any  case  of  a  justifiable  resistance,  but  tl 
the  Kevohition  only;  and  they  persuade  thetnselves  tht 
doinff  riffht  to  that  resistance  will  be  so  fur  from  prnr, 
pojiuluT  licence  or  confusion,    that  it  will   have  a  contrar 

effert,  and  be  a  means  of  settling  men's  minds  d 
Uw«jfhe  only  '^^  ^ove  of,  and  veneration  for,  the  laics  ;  to  rescul 
•imiiMhr         ^nd  aecuro  wliicli,  was  the  ONLY  aim  and  inl 

Revolution.  -    ,  '  -  . 

tion  of  those  concerned  in  resistance. 


Dr.  Sache\'crera  counsel  defended  him  on  this  principl 
namely — that  whilst  he  enl'orced  from  the  pulpit  the  gcner 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  be  was  not  obliged  to  take  notic 
of  the  theoretic  limita  which  ought  to  modify  that  doctrine 
Sir  JoBepli    Jekyl,  in  hia  reply,  whilat   ho  controverts  it 
application  to  thti  Doctor's  defence,  fully  admits  and  evcB 
oul'orct's  the  principle  itself,  and  supports  the  Revolution  ol 
1688,  an  be  and  all  the  muuagera  had  done  before,  exactW 
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ihe  eame  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Burke  has  built,  in  liia 
tions  on  the  French  Eevolution. 


BTTi  J08i:pn:  jektl, 

p'lf  the  Doctor  had  pretended  to  have  stated  the 

bounds  and  limita  of  non-resistance, 

told  the  people  in  what  eases  they  might  or 

might  not  resist,  he  would  hare  been  muck  io 

bltHOi;  nor  was  one  word  said  in  the  articles, 

gaanagers,  aa  it' that  was  expected  Iroui  him  :  but, 

ilmrtf,  we  have  insisted  that  in  NO  case  can  rcsist- 

\onee  be  laicful,  but  ia  cti^eo/" extreme  necessity; 

\tt$tiv}here  the  constitution  cannot  otherwise  be  pre- 

\;  and  such  necessity  ought  to  be  plain  and 

'  nbvioua  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the  whole 

motion  ;  and  this  was  the  case  at  the  Revolution" 


Blamablclo 
state  the 
bouiiele  of  non* 
lesistaaoe. 

or  by  the 
on  the  coti- 

RcHisUnce 
Iiirful  only  in 
oue  or  ex- 
treme and  oV 
vlous  neces- 
sity. 


Tlie  counsel  for  Doctor  SaclievereJ,  in  defending  their 
I  client,  were  driven  in  reality  to  abandon  the  fimdaniental 
I  principled  of  his  doctrine,  and  to  confess  tliat  an  exception  to 
general  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-rcsiBtauce 

lexist  in  the  case  of  the  Revolution.     This  the  managers 

••ibe  Commons  considered  as  having  gained  their  cause ; 

thtiir  having  obtained  the  whole  of  what  they  contended 
for.  They  congratulated  themaelves  and  the  nation  on  a 
dvil  victory,  as  glorious  and  as  honourable  aa  any  that  had 
been  obtained  in  arms  during  that  reign  of  triumphs. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  in  his  reply  to  Hareourt,  and  the  other 
treat  men  who  conducted  the  cause  for  the  Tory  aide,  spoke 
in  the  following  meniorahlo  terais,  distinctly  stating  the 
whole  of  what  the  Wing  House  of  Commons  contended  for, 
in  the  name  of  all  their  constituents  :-^ 

SIR   JOSEPH  JEKYL, 

ii*  My  Lords,  the  concessions  [the  concessions  ,. 

ibeverel  8  coimselj  are  these: — that  neces-  atesajieieep 

creates  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Hel'oi'uUo'n  a 

labmiHflion  to  the  prince;  —  that  such  excep-  casenfneces- 

tion  is  understood  or  implied  in  the  laws  that  ",'o*4t"xt"nt  w 

Rouire  such  submission  ; — and  that  the  case  of  <*«  demand  of 
'tie  Revolution  wot  a  case  of  necessity. 
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"Tlieae  are  conocsaiona  so  ample,  aud  do  bo  fuUf/  answer 
tto  drift  of  the  Conimons  in  this  article,  and  are  to  the  trf* 
most  extent  of  their  meaning  in  it,  that  I  can't  forbear  con- 
gratulating them  upon  this  success  of  their  impeachment; 
that  in  fiill  parliameiit,  this  erroneous  doctrine  of  unkinited 
non-reaistance  is  giTen.  up  and  ditjclaimed.   And  mity  it  not,  in 
after-ages;  hii  an  addition  to  the  glories  of  this  bright  reign, 
that  so  many  of  those  who  arc  honoured  with  being  in  her  j 
Majesty's  service  have  been  at  3'ouT  Lordships'  bar,  thua^ 
euccessfiilly  contending  for  the  national  rights  of  her  people,^ 
and  prowng  they  are  not  preettrioua  or  remeddeaa?  j 

"  But  to  return  to  these  conceaaious ;  I  must  appeal  to^ 
your  Lordnliips,  whether  they  arc  not  a  total  departure  from.! 
the  Doctor's  answer." 

L  *  *  •  *  *  * 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  Whig  majiagcrs  for  the 
CominonB  nieant  to  preserve  the  govemineut  on  a  firm  found- 
ation, by  asserting  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Scttlemect 
then  made,  and  its  coercive  power  upon  posterity.  I  mean 
to  show  that  they  gave  no  sort  of  coiintenanoe  to  any  doc- 
trine tending  to  impress  the  people,  taksa.  separately  from  ^ 
the  legislature,  which  includes  the  crown,  with  an  idea  that 
tkei/  had  acquired  a  moral  or  cinl  competence  to  alter  (with- 
out breach  of  the  original  compact  on  the  pait  of  the  king) 
the  succesaion  to  the  crown,  at  their  pieaauro ;  much  leas 
that  they  had  ac:qulred  any  right,  in  the  case  of  such  on 
event  as  caused  the  Revolution,  to  set  up  any  new  form  of 
government.  The  author  of  the  Eetlectiona,.!  believe,  thousht 
that  no  man  of  common  underfatanding  could  oppose  to  this 
doetriiie,  the  ordinary  sovereign  power  as  declared  in  the 
act  of  Queen  .Anne.  That  is,  tbat  the  kings  or  queens  of 
the  realiUj  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  are  competent  to 
regulate  and  to  settle  the  aucceasion  of  the  crowu,  This 
power  ia,  and  ever  was,  inherent  in  the  supreme  sovereignty ; 
and  was  not,  as  the  political  divines  vainly  talk,  acquired  by 
the  He-volution.  It  ia  declared  in  the  old  statute  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Such  a  power  must  reside  in  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  every  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  in  fact  e.tercised  in 
all  of  tkem.  But  this  right  of  competejice  in  the  legislature, 
not  in  the  people,  is  by  the  legislature  itself  to  be  exercised 
with  sound  discretion  ?  tkat.iaia  say,  it;  ia  to  be  exoraved  or 
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not,  in  conformity  to  tbe  fundamental   principles  of  this     j 
government;  to  the  rules  of  moral  obligation;  and  to  the^ 
feith  of  pacts,  either  contained  in  the  nature  of  the  transno- 
tiou,  or  entered  into  by  the  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom ; 
irMch  body,  in  juridical  construction,  never  dies;   and  in 
never  loses  its  members  at  once  by  death. 
"Whether  this  doctrine  is  reconcilable  to  the  modem  phi- 
Bophy  of  government,  I  believe  the  author  neither  known 
cares,  as  he  baa  little  respect  for  any  of  that  sort  uf  phi- 
(hy.     This  may  be  because  his  capacity  and  knowledge 
not  reach  to  it.     If  such  be  the  case,  he   cannot   be 
tiUmed,  if  he  acta  on  the  sense  of  that  incapacity ;  he  can- 
not be  blamed,  if  in  the  most  arduous  and  critical  questions 
wfaich  can  possibly  aj'ise,  and  which  affect  to  the  quick  the 
TJta]  parts  of  our  constitution,  he  takes  the  aide  which  leans 
most  to  safety  and  settlement ;  that  he  is  resolved  not  "  to 
lie  wise  beyond  Avhat  is  written  "  in  the  legislative  record 
Slid  practice  ;  that  w^hen  doubts  arise  on  them,  he  endeavours 
to  interpret  one  statute  by  another ;  and  to  reconcile  them 
»lIto  established  recognised  morals,  and  to  the  general,  an- 
cient, known  policy  of  the  laws  of  England.     Two  thinga~\ 
MS  equaUv  evident ;  the  first  is,  that  the  legislature  pussesaea  1 
the  power  of  regulating  the  succession  of  the  crown ;  the 
•Kond,  that  in  the  exercise  of  that  right  it  has  uniformly 
arted  as  if  under  the  restraints  which  the  author  has  atatecL 
That  author  makes  what  the  ancients  call  vios  majarttm,  notr 
indeed  his  sole,  but  certainly  liia  principal,  ride  of  policVj  to 
guide  his  judgment  in  whatever  regards  our  laws.     Uni- 
formity and  analogy  can  be  preserved  in  them  by  this  pro- 
cess only.     That  point  being  fixed,  and  laying  fast  hold  of  a 
strong  bottom,  our  speculations  may  swing  in  all  directions, 
without  public  detriment,  because  they  uill  ride  with  sure 
anchorage. 

In  this  manner  these  things  have  been  always  considered 
by  our  ancestors.  There  are  some  indeed  who  have  the  art 
of  turning  the  very  acts  of  parUameut  which  were  made  for 
securing  the  hereditary  Buccesaion  in  the  present  royal 
fiunily,  by  rendering  it  penal  to  doubt  of  the  validity  of  tlioso 
acts  of  parliament,  into  an  instrument  for  defeating  all  their 
ends  and  purposes ;  but  upon  grounds  so  very  foolish,  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  take  further  notice  of  such  sophistrv. 


To  prevent  anj  unnecessary  Hubdivision,  1  shall  liere  put 
together  what  may  be  iwcesaary  to  show  the  perfect  agjree-i 
inert  of  the  Whigs  with  Mr.  Biirke,  iu  hia  aaaertious,  that" 
the  devolution  made  no  "  essential  change  iu  the  conatitu- 
tioii  of  the  nmutirehy,  or  in  any  of  its  ancient,  aoimd,  and 
lega^  principles ;  that  the  succession  was  settled  in  the  Han- 
over family,  upon  the  idea,  and  in  the  mode,  of  an  hereditary 
succesaion  qualified  with  Protestantism  ;  that  it  was  not  set- 
tled upon  elective  principles,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  elective, 
or  under  any  modification  or  description  of  election  wljatso- 
ever ;  bnt,  on  the  eoutrarj',  that  the  nation,  after  tbe  Revo- 
lution, renewed  by  a  fresh  coTupact  the  spirit  of  the  original 
compact  of  the  state,  binding  itself,  both  in  its  existing  mem- . 
bers  and  all  its  posterity^  to  adhere  to  tlie  sottlement  of  auJ 
hereditary  succession  iu  the  Protestant  Hue,  drawn  froinl 
James  the  First,  as  the  stock  of  iuherltauee." 


Necessity  of 
■ettiing  ttas 
right  of  the 
crown,  and 
■ubmtssinn  to 
theEettlement. 


SIB  JOHJf   HAWIES. 

"  If  he  [Br.  Sacheverel]  ja  of  the  opinion  he 
pretends,  1  cannot  imagine  how  it  comes  to  pass,^ 
that  he  that  pays  that  deference  to  the  supreme  i 
power  has  preached  so  directly  contrary  to  the 
detei'miuations  of  the  supreme   power   in    thia^ 
government;  he  very  well  knowing  that  tho  lawfulness  of^ 
the  EevolutioQ,  and  of  the  means  whereby  it  was  brought 
about,  has  already  been  determined  by  the  aforesaid  acts  of  j 
parliament :  and  do  it  in  the  worst  manner  he  could  invent. 
For  questioning  the  right  to  the  crown  here  in  Englatid  kat\ 
proctcred  the  shnldirtg  qf  more  blood,  and  caused  more  slaugh- 
ter, than  all  the  other  matters,  tending  to  disturbances  in  t/tt 
government,  put  together.     If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  whicl 
the  apostles  had  laid  down,  was  only  to  continue  the  peace 
of  the  world,  as  thinking  the  death  of  some  few  particula 
pcraons  better  to  be  borne  with  than  a  civil  war ;  sure  it  is] 
the  highest  breach  of  that  law  to  question  the  first  principle 
of  this  government." 

"If  the  Doctor  had  been  contented  with  the  liberty- 
took   of  preaching  up  the   diity  of  passive  obedience, 
the  moat  extensive  manner  he  had  thought  fit,  and  woulc 
have  stopped  there,  your  Lordships  would  not  have  had  tl 
♦jouble,  in  relation  to  him,  that  you  now  have;  but 
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that  ho  preached  up  his  abaohite  and  unconditional 

L'dience,  not  to  continue  the  peace  and  trnuqmlliti/  of  thii 

tiOH,  but  to  set  the  subjects  at  strife,  and  to  raise  a  war  in 

els  of  this  nation ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  lie  is  now 

ited ;  though  Lie  would  fain  have  it  believed  that  the ' 

eution  was  for  preaching  the  peaceable  doctrine  of  ab- 

ite  obedience." 


8IB   JOSEPH   JEKTIj. 

•'  The  whole  tenor  of  the  adminiatration,  then   whole  frame 
being,  was  agreed  by  all  to  be  a  total  de-  or  government 
irturefrom  the  constitution.    The  nation  wag  at  hurt,  on  the 
time  united  in  that  opinion,  all  bnt  the   i^*^""^"""- 
linal  part  of  it.     And  as  the  nation  joined  in  the  judg- 
snt  of  their  disease,  so  they  did  in  the  remedy.     They  saw 
was  no  remedy  left  bttt  the  last ;  and  when  that  remedy 
jlace,  the  whole  frame  of  the  government  was  restored 
and  unhurt.^     This  showed  the  excellent  temper  the 
.  was  in  at  that  time,  that,  after  auch  provocations  from 
juse  of  the  regal  power,  and  auch  a  convidsion,  no  one 
of  the  constitution   was  altered,  or  suffered  the  least 
tape ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  received  neiv  life  and 


The  Tory  counsel  for  Dr.  Sacheverel  having  insinuated^ 
a  great  and  essential  alteration  in  the  conBtitution  had 
I  wrought  by  the  B/evolution,9ir  Joseph  Jekyl  is  so  strong 


j»n^-i...  _...  ^j,j  ■^Qg^  iji  truth  and  sialialaace,  and  in  a  constkutioxial 

(.  not  made,  but  prevented.     We  took  solid  securities; 

iul  questions;  we  correclfd  ancimaliea  in  our  law.     In 

ilUbJe,  fundamental  parts  of  our  conatitulion,  wc  mado  no  revolulion; 

,  nor  any  alteration  at  ail.     We  did  not  impair  the  monarchy.     Per- 

"t  might  be  shown  that  -we  strengthened  it  very  cousidfrably.     The 

kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same  orders,  tlie  same  privileges,  the 

'ranchisea,  the  same  rules  for  properly,  the  same  subordinations, 

ac  order  in  the  law,  ia  the  rcvtuue,  and  in  the  niapstracy ;  the 

Drds.  the  same  Commons,  the  same  corporations,  the  same  electors." 

r,  Burke' t  tpetch  in  the  House  of  Commons,  9th  February,  1790.     It  «p- 

I  how  exactly  he  couicides  in  everything  with  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl. 


)n  this  point,  tlmt  he  titkeF  fire  even  at*  the  insinmrtioa  of 
'Ilia  being  o£  such  nn  opinion. 


Bia  JOBEEir  JEKTX;. 

i'.-fl  innoTBtion        "  ^^  ^^^  DoctoT  instructed  his  counsei  to  in^ 
•at  the  Revoiu-  sinuate  that  there  was  antf  innoration  in  the  con- 

tian. 


siituiion  wrought  hij  the  iieiolutiojt,  it  is  an  ad' 
I  dition  to  his  crime.  The  Revolution  did  not  introduce  any 
^  innovation;  it  was  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  fuHdamental\ 

constitution  of  the  kingdom,  ami  giving,it  its  proper  force  and 

energy." 


4 


The  solicitor-general.  Sir  Eohert  Eyre,  diatiugaishes  ex- 
pressly the  case  of  the  Eevolution,  and  its  principles,  from 
a  proceeding  at  pleasure,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  change 
their  ancient  constitution,  and  to  frame  a  new  government 
for  themselves.  He  distinguishes  it  with  the  same  care 
from  the  principles  of  regicide,  and  republicanism,  and  tho 
sorts  of  reaistance  condemned,  by  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  which  ought  to  be  condjemned  by  the  doo- 
trinea  of  all  churches  professing  Christianity. 

ILE.    BOLTCITCni-OEIfEEiLL,    BIB.  HOBEHT   ETBE. 

Revohition  no        "  The  resistance  at  the  Kevolution,  which  vna* 

precedent  for     founded   iu   Unavoidable  necessiti/,  coidd  be  no 

Koluiitury eati-      i    <•  ,  .,     ,  .,      ,1  j- 

celling  aiiegi-    cleleiice  to  a  man  that  was  attacked ^or  asserting 

•"*'*■  that  the  people  might  cancel  their  alUgiance  at 

pleasure,  or  dethrone  and  murder  their  sovereign  hf  a  judi- 
ciary sentetice.  For  it  can  never  be  inferred  from  the  lawful- 
ness of  resistance,  at  a  time  when  a  total  subversion  of  the 
^^ government  both  in  church  and  state  was  intended,  that  a  peo- 
ple may  take  up  arms,  and  call  their  sovereign  to  account  at 
pleasure;  and,  therefore,  since  the  Revolution  could  be  of  n& 
service  in  givintf  the  hast  colour  for  asserting  any  such  wicked 
principle,  the  Doctor  could  never  intend  to  put  it  into  the 
mouths  of  these  new  preachers  and  new  politicians,  for  a  de- 
fence ;  unless  it  be  his  optniau,  that  the  resistance 
S^tKe'-Se^of  "*  "t^f  Revolution  cau  bear  any  parallel  with  the 
Charles  the  cxecrable  7mirder  of  the  royal  martyr,  so  Justl 
^'"''  detested  by  the  whole  nation. 
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■It  is  plain  that  the  Doctor  is  not  impeached  for  preaeh- 
ia^  a  general  doctrine,  and  enforcing  the  general  duty  of 
obedience,  but  for  prttaching  against  an  excepted  ease  after  he 
has  stated  the  exception.  He  is  not  impeat:lied  for  preaching 
tije  general  doctrine  of  ohedience,  and  the  utter  illegalily  of 
resistanee  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  ;  but  because,  hav- 
ing first  laicf  down  the  general  doctrine  as  true,  without  any 
exception,  he  states  the  excepted  case,  the  Eevolutiou,  in  ei- 
pnen  terms,  as  an  objection ;  and  then  aasnining  the  con- 

laduBlion  of  that  excepted  case,  denies  there'  was  anjre- 
anee  in.  the  Bevolution ;   and   asserts,  that  to   impute 

I  acBitsnce  ~to  the  Bevolution,  would  cast  black  and  odious 
9alonT8  npon  it.  This  is  not  preaching  the  doctrine  of  nou- 
tesistance,  in  the  general  terms  used  by  the  homilies,  and 

I  the  fathers  of  the  church,  where  cases  of  necessity  may  be 

j  muJentood  to  be  excepted  hy  a  tacit  implication,  as  the  counsel 

\kaee  aUowed;  but  is  preaching  directly  against  the  resist- 
B  at  the  Kevolution,  which,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
has  been  all  along  admitted  to  be  necessary  and 

Jv$i,  andean  have  no  other  meaning  thau  to  bring  rt^JjjJJ^.' 
a.disk<moar  upon  the  Bevolution,  and  an  odium  tended  to brtn? 
upon  those  great  and  illustrious  persons,  those  "eRevoiu°tkin. 

frimAt  to  the  monarchy  and  the  church,  that  as- 
titted  in  bringing  it  about.     For  had  the  Doctor  intended  any- 
thing else,  he  woidd  liave  treated  the  case  of  tlie  Revolution 
ill  a  difl'erent  manner,  and  have  given  it  the  true  and  fair  au~ 
gmtr;  he  would  have  said,  that  the  i"esistance  at 
ibc  Hevolution  was  of  affsolute  necessiti,,  and  the  ome  r 'voiu- 
inUvmeans  left  to  revive  the  constitution;  and  must  \'°°  ""  "'"*"' 
dmrrfore  be  taken  as  an  excepted  case,  and  could 
nexvT  come  within  the  reach  aud  intention  of  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  church. 

"Your  Lordships  take  notice  on  what  grounds  the  Doctor 
eoBtiiuiesi  to  assert  the  same  position  in  his  answer.  But  is 
it  not  most  evident,  that  the  general  eihortationa  to  be  met 
with  in  the  honrilies  of  the  church  of  Euglaud,  and  such 
like  declarations  in  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  are  meant 
only  as  mies  for  the  civil  obedience  of  the  subject  to  the 
leffi  administration  of  tlie  supreme  power  in  ordinary  cases  f 
And  it  is  equally  absurd,  to  construe  any  words  in  a  positive 
Uw  t<»  authorize  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  as  to  expect 


i  JUaig,  hord»,  tod  Cwninntw  iboBld,  in  ciyHM*  terms 
f,  dselara  nteh  an  ultimate  retort  as  Aeri^Uef  resirtance, 
a  lima  whtn  tht  eat*  tumote*  Aattke  farce  &faU  lavs  is  ceasedy 
"  Tlie  Comtnoas  miut  always  resent,  writh  the! 
_^'  utmcwt  detestation  and  abhorrence,  every  posi- 
lUwfuit  \'i,)u  thttt  rnay  eliake  the  authority  of  that  act 
Miiw  i>ttrliumeut,  whereby  the  crown  is  settled  upoi 
1  "^  her  Majesty,  and  whereby  the  Lords  spiritual  ant 
trmfmrat  and  Co>nmons  do,  in  the  name  of  all 
fiftifilr  if  l'!fi{flii/ifl,  tiioxt  htnnhhf  and  faithfully  submit  them- 
»rh'*i»,  th»ir  htirM,  ami  ttnsicritifs,  to  her  Majesty,  wliich  this  ge 
iwrul  |triiinitliM)riil>Niiiiiki  non-rosistance  must  certainly  shake 

*'  l''(ii',  tl'  l.lll^  n'wiHlniu'c  at  the  Itcvolution  was  illegal,  the  ~ 
vtiliiliiiii  HoU  It'll  ill  iiimr|>:iii<iii,  niul  thin  act  can  have  uo  grcaterl 
fort'ii  iukI  uiiJiyitfity,  ilmn  nn  net  pnasednnder  an  usurper. 

"  A  Oil   tln«  ('iiiiinnniH  ttiko  leave  to  observe,  that  the  au-J 
Ihi^nly  "I"  Iht'  piirliiimrtilary  settlement  is  a  matter  of  the 
yrcnlfBt  <"tmm'i|iu*iuM>  to  initiivlain,  in  a  case  where  the  heredi^ 
Inrv  right  (d  (ho  itowii  is  routi'sted. 

''  11  mnionrn  In-  tlu<  mniTal  instances  mentioned  in  the  ac 
dwltinnj;  tlio  rij-llils  niul  lilvrlii's  of  the  subject,  and  settlii  _ 
Iho  nmMVttjtiou  of  I  ho  eiwn,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolu-i 
tutu  \\\\^<r<^  \v«»  rt  totl^  tmtvtrftoH  of' the  constitution  of  govern- 
MHTHl  fhtth  tM  f-AwrM  tmd  *tate,  n-Ak-A  kt  a  case  that  the  laws  i 
Ji^nwrf  <>M*M  ntTfr  imf*p<K*r.  /ironWr/or,  or  hare  in  view" 


9tr  J«N*|»li  Jokjrl.  90  oAcn  4«K>t«<i.  comidamd  the 

higs ;    aai 


lk«  «f  ^  MoiMivV;r>  «n4  «f  tW  n^lnts  tmd  prerogatives 
lit  cto^n^  M  cttM>ttt«iJ  o^Mli  vitti  an  »bwjI  W 


"^^^    ^^^^j    ^i^V^r    f^^l^K^^  ^W^W    ^HSU 

j«n4  «•  wvdkHJL  Wl  to  «K«ii  I 

iHfiMMr  <Ur>\  K»  «M^  v>l'  iKetr  «iiim  «MM>  MMM^Hto  aai  p 
»n,WwW4  V^  iw  v-<«)w»-    ¥W  «y»  maw  W»  «ate  tke  < 

MNMM9'  \    JIMk  VttMi^  WQV9^^  H9^  %4^  4ttf 
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Ifisionary  tbeoriea  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  but  to  preaen'e  our 
Iwhole  inheritance  in  the  constitution,  iii  all  its  mombera 
land  oil  ita  relations,  entire,  and  unimpaired,  from  geniTation 
'to  generation.     In  this  'Mr.  Burke  exactly  agreoa  with  hira. 

SIR   JOSEPH    JEKYL. 

"  Nothing  is  plainer  than  tliat  tlie  people  have  ^,.,,^1  „g  ,^g 
[a  right  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution.      This  mi't*  "f  the 
right  the  nation  hath  asserted,  and  recovered  out  ''^"^  *' 
of  the  hands  uf  those  who  had  dispossessed  thorn  of  it  at  several 
times.      There  are  of  this  twojamous  instances  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  present  age ;    I  mean  that  of  the  ^^^^ 
Restoration,  and  that  of  tlie  Revolution;  in  both  and  Revoiu- 
of  these  great  events  were  the  regal  power  autl  '^°"' 
the  n^^te  o/ Me  pfop/e  recovered.     And  it  is  hard  to  say  in 
tchich  the  people  htrve  the  nreatest  interest, •    for  _     ,  , 

•        y-T  ''  -111  t  ■  People  have 

tae  Commo/ts  are  seustble  that  there  is  not  one  an  etiuai  inter- 
itpal  power  l/elonffinff  to  the  cro^on,  but  they  have  right"  orlhc"*' 
an  interest  in  it;  and  I  doubt  not  but  tkeff  will  al-  crown  and  of 
vxtys  be  as  careful  to  support  the  rights  of  the  crown 
mi  their  mon  privileges." 

The  other  Whig  managers  regarded  (as  he  did)  the  over- 
tunuDg  of  the  monarchy  by  a  republican  taction  with  the  very 
same  horror  and  detestation,  with  which  they  regarded  the 
destruction  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  by  an  arbitrary 
monarch. 

MB.    lECHMERE, 

^)eaking  of  onr  constitution,  states  it  aa  "  a  constitution 
constitution  which  liappily  recovered  itself,  at  [fj^^J|j|,f^ 
the  Bestoration,  from  the  confusions  and  dia-  t ion  and  Re- 
orders whicli  the  horrid  and  detestable  proceed-   '*"''"""°- 
img*  of/action  and  usurpation  had  thrown  it  into,  and  which, 
after  many  convulsions  and  struggles,  was  providentially 
ntred  at  the  late  happy  Revolution ;  and,  by  the  many  good 
bwa  passed  since  that  time,  stands  now  upon  a  firmer  found- 
ation ;    together   with  the  most   comfortable   prospect    of 
lemrity  to  all  posterity,  by  the  settlement  of  the  crown  in 
tbe  Protestant  line." 


I  mean  now  to  show  tliat  the  Whigs,  (if  Sir  Joseph  Jekyi 
as  one,  and  if  he  spoke  in  conformity  to  the  aenae  o?  tu6 


AM  AltKAI. 


WMf  Uaam  ot  Ccww  and  Ae  mig  ■■mIi j  -gbo 

ef ad  htiB*)  diid  cHcfiilljr  guard  ■^■■■■^  "7  l—^mmpt 
t  aiidbt  arbe  from  tlM  repeal  of  the  acn  iwaintmre  oi 
of  ChMM  Uie  Saoood,  aa  if^  at  the  Serndntioa,  the  ancie 
prindpUa  of  our  govemment  irere  at;  all  dianged — or  tl 
rapubucan  doctnuea  vere  coantenanoed— ^ir  any  sanctio 
given  to  M!ditioaB  proceediogs  upon  geneial  undenned  ide 
u(  tniaeMMbut — or  tor  changing  the  form  of  goTemment 
for  I  aitlftlMO  upon  aojr  other  ground  than  the  neeessiti 
oAao  mofitionad  for  th«  purpose  of  self-preeervation.  It ' 
■hoar  ittll  more  clwirly  the  equal  care  of  the  then  Whigs, 
pri'veut  uilhur  the  regal  power  from  being  swallo^red 
prtficneo  of  popular  rights,  or  the  popular  rights  from 
dcitroycd  on  prctenoe  of  regal  prerogatives- 


?P. 


8LB  JOSEPH   J£KYI.. 


"  Further,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  tt 
iiKwiiiiia'anit    th«iic  Icginhitorfl  [the  legislators  who  framed  tl 
"iTuuV'ta  iK»ii-n*iii8tiujcp  oath  of  Charles  the  Second]  i 

^tiardiiiii;  ngninat  the  consequences  of  those 
ttit'iout   nitil    antintofKtrchical    principles,    lehich    had    bee 
hnHtchni  a  UtA«  hrforr  in  this  nation;  aud  those  large  de 
t^amiidua  in  favour  i\i  non-rtsistance  wt^re  made  to  encount 
nr  ubviiil<r  tho  iwMrAiVf  of  thoso  principles ;  as  appears  by  tl 
pn^mnlilo  to  iho  fulli'tit  of  those  acts,  which  is  the  militia 
III   I  ho   iJUh  mid   I4ith  of  King  Charles  the  Second.     ' 
vn*MM*«     Wifdii  of  that  act  are  those  -.   And  during  the  lot 
iSSimX«m  own**''  jpawrawmO,  nmhjt  evil  and  rebel 
SJHiTA *  *^  prtw^fw  Aw»  ktm  imtiitttil  tai»  the  minds  tfi 
fttmh  ^  tkis  kmfAmt,  wUeh  mmjf  break  ^ 
■alwapuiaalarf.  «•  IIU  lintarftaMee  *f  the_ 

iiordUktipa  hm^t  aw  libm  rcaoon  tiat  indmed 
|o  vocpivM  iKenarivns  in  aach  a  manxKr  a 

afafanva  ^^Midbr  •«•<« :  and  it  ia  bo  iaips 
Kftt  MK^dMttM  ilien  farwip»  a  awiia  iiy  1 1  ■ 
M  uraA  iKaI  svT  th^  it9««liMii«is  ^>wrnt  wMor  the i 
iv^  «v)(Vvr(tx,  a  toil  oVwiiUial'  jb»  nis^  «  Ab 

J^c4  ^mNi  a<n9AC*M^  aMR  wk  a  i 

m^  ^  alirw-,  iMll  at  apMi  nal  Vaa  WMpK  'rfl 
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^g  the  constitution,  "when  they  were  guarding  against 

j'pinciples  which  had  so  lately  destroyed  it. 
"  As  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  tliis  dcclar- 

I  Btion  which  was  repealed,  /  tcill  admit  it  to  be  as  an^^thxiot 
true  as  the  Doctors  counsel  assert  it;  thai  is,  with  reiwaied  be- 
an  exception  of  cases  of  necessity ;  and  it  waa  not  the  reswction 
repealed  because  it  was  false   understandbig  it  tfu^TiSse^but' 
with  that  restriction ;  but  it   was  repealed   be-  to  prevent 
cause  it  might  be  iuterpreted  in  ««  unconjined  lallon".'"^" 
sense,   and  exclusive   of   that   restriction ;    and, 
being   so  understood,  would  reflect  on  the  justice  of  tlie 
Rerolution :    and  tluH   the  legislature  had    at  heart,  and 
were  Tcry  jealous  of;   and,  by  this  repeal  of  that  declara- 
tion, gave  a  parliamentary  or  legislative  admonition,  against 
asserting  thia   doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  ati  unlimited 

sense." 

"Thougli  the  general  doctrine  of  non-reaist-  p^ncraidoc 
BDoe ;  the  doctrine  ot  the  church  ot  England,  as  rcsutaaofi 
stated  in  her  homilies  or  elsewhere  delivered,  by  ^JhafcKlme- 
which  the  general  duty  of  subjects  to  the  higher  not  bound  to 
powers  is  taught,  be  owned  to  be,  aa  unqueation-  J^Jhe  eicep- 
aUr   it   is,   a    godli/   and  tcholesome   doctrine ;  ^"^^• 
tLofcgh  this  general  doctrine  has  been  constantly  inculcated 
by  tlie  reverend  fathers  of  the  church,  dead  and  living,  and 
preached  by  them   as  a  preservative  against   the   Popish 
occtrine  of  deposing  princes,  and  aa  the  ordinary  rule  of 
obedience ;  and  though  the  same  doctrine  has  been  preacliod, 
maintained,  and   avowed   by   our  most  orthodox  and  able 
divines  from  the  time  of  the  Keibrmation  ;  and  how  imiocent 
a  man  Dr.  Sachevcrel  had  been,  if  with  a?i  honest  and  well- 
meant  zeal,  he  had  preached  the  same  doctrine  in  the  same 
general  terms  in  which  he  found  it  delivered  by  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  as  taught  by  the  homilies,  and  the  reverend  fathers 
of  our  church,  and,  in  imitation  of  those  great  examples,  had 
only  pressed  the  general  dutj'  of  obedience,  and  the  ulegalitj 
of  ivaistance,  without  taking  notice  of  any  exception." 


Another  of  the  managers  for  the  Honae  of  Commons,  Sir 
John  Holland,  was  not  less  careful  in  guarding  against  a 
ognfuaioa  of  the  principles  of  the  lievolution,  wit^  any  loose, 
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geaeral  doctrines  of  a  right  in  the  imlividual,  or  even  In 
people,   to   iindcrtake    for   themselves,   on   any    prevalent 
temporary   opinions   of  convenience   or  improvement,  any 
ftiiidiimentiJ  change  in  the  constitution,  or  to  fabricate 
new  government  for  themselveB,  and  thereby  to  disturb  thel 
public  peace,  and  to  unsettle  the  ancient  constitution  of  1  " 
kingdom. 

SIR   JOHir   HOLLAIfD. 


Submluian  to 
the  tovereign 
»  consciejiti- 
aus  duty,  sn- 
cept  In  cases 
of  neceiiity. 
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"  The  Commons  would  not  be  understood,  aail 
they  were  pleading  for  a  licentious  resistance}! 
aa  if  subjects  were  left  to  their  good-will  and  pltSHJ 
sure,  wliou  they  are  to  obetf,  and  when  to  reriiy 
No,  my  Lords,  they  know  they  are  obliged  by  i 
the  ties  of  social  creatures  and  Christians,  for  wrath  and  con- 
science'  sake,  to  sub7iiit  to  their  sovereign.     The  Commons  Jo^ 
not  abet  humoursome  factious  arms :  they  aver  them  to  be 
rebellious.     But  yet  they  maLntaiu,  that  that  resistance  al 
the  EevolutioQ,  whicli  was  bo  necessary,  was  lawful  andjuit 
from  that  necessitj/. 

"  Tliese  genend  rules  of  obedience  may,  upon  a  real  neat" 
sity,  admit  a  lawful  exception ;  and  such  a  necessary  ej:cep^* 
we  aaacrt  the  Kevolution  to  be. 

Hiffht  or  resist-  "  Tia  with  this  view  of  necessity  ouly,  absohX 
ance  ho*  to  necessity  of  prescrWng  our  laws,  liberties,  and 
""  "  * ""  ■  religion  ;  'tia  with  this  limitation  that  we  desire 
to  be  understood,  when  any  of  us  apeak  of  resistance  in  ge* 
neraJ.  The  necessity  of  the  resistance  at  the  Eevolutiou  waa 
at  that  time  obvious  to  every  man." 


I  shall  conclude  these  eitraeta  with  a  reference  to  the 
Prince  of  Grange's  declaration,  in  wliich  he  gives  the  nation 
the  fullest  assurance  that,  in  his  enterprise,  he  was  far  troin 
the  intention  of  introducing  any  change  whatever  in  the^ 
fimdamental  law  and  constitution  of  the  state,  lie  cm 
sidered  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  not  to  he  a  precedes 
for  further  revolutions,  but  that  it  was  the  great  end  of 
expedition  to  make  such  revolutions,  so  far  as  bmnan  pon 
Mua  m'sdom  could  provide^  unnecessary. 
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Extracts  from  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Declaration. 

"All  magistrates,  who  have  been  xinjuetij  turned  out,  shall 

forthwith  resume  their  former  employments,  ae  well  as  all  the 

troughs  of  England  shall  return  again  to  their  ancient  pre- 

riptions  and  charters ;  and  more  particularly,  that  the  an- 

]neiU  charter  of  the  great  and  famous  citj^  of  London  shall 

be  again  in  force.     And  that  the  writa  for  the  members  of 

parluunent  shall  be  addressed  to  the  proper  officers  accord- 

img  to  law  and  custom^ 

"And  for  the  doing  of  all  other  things,  which  the  t\vo 
Houses  of  Parliament  shall  find  ueceasary  for  the  peace, 
honour,  and  safety  of  the  nation,  so  that  there  may  he  no 
danger  of  the  nation^s  falling,  at  ang  time  hereafter,  under 
arUtrary  government." 

Extract  from  the  Prince  of  Orange's  additiojial 
Declaration. 

"We  are  confident  that  no  persons  can  have  stick  hard 
dkfughts  of  us,  as  to  imagine  that  we  have  any  other  design 
in  this  undertaking,  than  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  re- 
Hffion  and  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  subjects,  upon 
tfture  a  foundation,  that  there  mag  be  no  danger  of  the  ?iations 
rtlojm^ng  into  the  like  miseries  at  am/  time  hereafter.     And,  aa 
the  forces  that  we  have  brought  along  with  us  aro  utterly^ 
diiprnportioned  to  that  wicked  design  of  conquering  the  na- 
tion, if  we  were  capable  of  iutending  it ;  so  tlie  ^ 
great  numbers  of  the  principal  nobilitg  and  gentry  ^   iiiiuy  and  gen- 
that  are  men  of  eminent  rpialitg  and  estates,  and  f^ctrd  to'tiic 
ptTioiis  of  known  inteqrifij  and  zeal,  both  for  the   church  and 

I-    •  1  .'     ^>    r--       I        (        '  />   crown,  iecu- 

religwn   ana  government  oj   hngiand,  many  of   rjty  agninst 
(htm  also  being  distinguished  by   their   constant   1*^*  detlgn  of 
fidelitjf  to  the  crown,  wlio  do  both  accompany  us 
ia  this  expedition,  and  have  earnestly  solicited  us  to  it,  will 
cover  »9  from  all  such  malicious  insinuations." 

In  the  spirit,  and,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  worda,^  of 
Miifl  dtV'laration,  the  statutes  passed  in  tliat  reign  made  aucli 
provisions  for  preventing  these  dangers,  that  scarcely  any- 
thing short  of  combination  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  natioo,  can  in  any 
■  DeclaratiuQ  uf  Right. 


Probability  make  ua  liable  to  Bimilar  penis.  In  that  dreal 
lul,  and,  I  hope,  not  to  be  looked  tor  case,  any  opinion  of 
riglit  to  make  revolutions,  grounded  on  thia  precedent,  wou] 
be  but  a  poor  resource. — Dreadful  indeed  would  be  oxir  aitu 
ation. 

These  are  the  doctrines  beld  by  (he  ff-Tii^s  of  the  Revob 
tion,  delivered  with  as  mucb  Bolemuity,  and  as  autbenticall 
at  least,  as  any  political  dogmas  were  ever  promulgated  froi 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  If  there  be  any  difference  b( 
tween  their  teneta  and  those  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is,  that  the  ol 
Whigs  oppoBe  themselves  still  more  strongly  than  he  do< 
against  the  doctrines  which  are  now  propagated  with  ■ 
much  industry  by  those  who  would  be  thought  their  su( 
eesBora. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  that  the  old  Whigs,  in  order  t» 
guard  tbemselvea  againat  popular  odium,  pretended  to  assee 
tenets  contrary  to  those  which  they  secretly  held.  Thia,  i 
true,  would  prove,  what  Mr.  Burke  has  uniformly  asserted 
that  the  extravagant  doctrines  which  he  meant  to  eipoa< 
were  disagreeable  to  the  body  of  the  people ;  who,  thou^ 
they  perfectly  abhor  a  despotic  govermaent,  certainly  »p 
proached  more  nearly  to  the  love  of  mitigated  monarclql 
than  to  anything  which  bears  the  appearance  even  of  tS 
beet  republic.  But  if  these  old  Whigs  deceived  the  peopU 
their  conduct  was  unaccountable  indeed.  They  exposei 
their  power,  as  every  one  conversant  in  history  knows,  i 
the  greatest  pcrilj  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which,  ol 
thia  hypothesis,  they  did  not  hold.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  mal 
tyrdom.  This  supposition  does  as  little  credit  to  their  iS 
tegrity  as  their  wisdom :  it  makes  them  at  once  hypocrite 
and  fools.  I  think  of  those  great  men  very  differently, 
hold  them  to  have  been,  what  the  world  thought  them,  mfl 
of  deep  understanding,  open  sincerity,  and  clear  honoui 
However,  be  that  matter  as  it  may,  what  these  old  Whi| 
pretended  to  be,  Mr.  Burke  is.     Thia  is  enough  for  him. 

I  do  indeed  admit,  that,  though  Mr,  Burke  has  prove 
that  his  opinions  were  those  of  the  old  Whig  party,  solemn! 
declared  by  one  House,  in  effect  and  substance  by  boW 
Houses  of  Parliament,  this  tcatimony  standing  by  itself  will 
jfbriu  no  proper  defence  for  his  opinions,  if  he  and  the  < ' " 
WMgs  were  both  of  th&ra.  ia  tlae  v;iotv^.    "But  it  ia  his  p; 
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pent  concern,  not  to  vindicate  these  old  Wbigs,  but  to  Bhoic  i 
UB  agreement  with  them. — He  appeals  to  them  as  judges : 
»e  does  not  vindicate  them  as  culprits.     It  is  current  that 

these  old  politicians  knew  little  of  the  rights  of  men ;  that 
tliey  lost  their  way  by  groping  about  in  the  dark,  and  fum- 
llicg  among  rotten  parchments  and  musty  records.  Great 
lights  they  say  are  lately  obtained  in  the  world ;  and  Mr. 
Kirke,  instead  of  ehrouaing  himself  in  exploded  ignorance, 
ought  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  blaze  of  ill^n'^'"**inii 
wmch  has  been  spread  about  him.  It  may  be  so.  The  en- 
tHiuriasta  of  this  time,  it  seems,  like  their  predecessors  in 
*Mtlier  faction  of  fanaticism,  deal  in  lights. — Hudibnv  ■ 
(Isaaantly  saya  of  them,  they 

"  Have  ligMs,  where  better  eyes  are  blind, 
As  pigs  are  said  to  ace  tke  wind." 

Ihe  author  of  the^ Reflections  has  hectrd  a  great  deal  eon-,^ 
Mndng  the  I  modem  lights^  but  he  has  not  yet  had  the  gooa^* 
fortune  to  scT^uch  of  tbem.  He  has  read  more  than  he  can 
justify  to  anything  but  the  spirit  of  curiositVj  of  the  works 
of  these  illtiininatora  of  the  world.  He  has  karned  nothing 
■Wm  the  lar  greater  nmnber  of  them,  than  a  iu]l  certainty 
of  their  shallowness,  levity,  pride,  petulance,  presumption, 
Wd  ignorance.  Where  the  old  authors  whom  he  has  read, 
aad  the  old  men  whom  he  has  conversed  with,  have  left  him 
10  the  dark,  he  is  in  the  dark  stiU.  If  others,  however,  have 
Wamed  any  of  this  [extraordinary  light,  ihey  will  use  it  to 
guide  them  in  their  researches  and  their  conduct.  I  have 
Wily  to  wish,  that  the  nation  "lay  ^"^  p°  hippy  and  as  prosper- 
"BB  under  the  influence  of  thepewlightj^  it  has  been  in  the 
»obep  shade  of  the  old  <y|;i^^'iinirv.  A  a  rin  the  rest,  it  will  be 
•liffielllt  ll>f  the  author  of  the  Eeflections  to  conform  to  the 
principles  of  the  avowed  leaders  of  the  party,  until  they  ap- 
pear otherwise  than  negatively.  All  we  can  gather  from 
tijem  is  this,  that  their  principles  arc  diametrically  opposite 
tu  his.  This  is  all  that  we  know  from  authority.  Their 
negative  declaration  obliges  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  books 
*hieh  contain  positive  doctrines.  They  are  indeed,  to  those 
Mr.  Burke  holds,  diametrically  opposite ;  and  if  it  be  tnie, 
^Bs  the  oracles  of  the  pai-ty  have  said,  I  hope  haatilj,'^  iViaJi 
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their  opmiona  differ  so  widely,  it  should  seem  tliej  are  tl 
most  likely  to  form  the  creed  of  the  modem  WhigB. 

I  have  stated  what  were  the  avowed  seatimeiats  of  the 
Whiffs,  not  in  the  way  of  argument,  but  narratively.  It 
but  fair  to  set  before  the  reader,  in  the  same  simple  manne 
the  sentiments  of  the  modem,  to  which  they  spare  neither 
pains  nor  expense  to  make  proselytes.  I  choose  them  fron^ 
the  books  upon  which  moat  of  that  industry  and  expenditui«| 
in  circulation  have  been  employed ;  I  choose  them  not  irow 
those  who  speak  with  a  politic  obscurity ;  Dot  from  those 
who  only  controvert  the  opinions  of  the  old  AVliigs,  without 
advancing  any  of  their  own,  but  from  those  who  speak  plaii 
and  affirmatively.  Tlie  Whig  reader  may  make  his  choi 
between  the  two  doctrines. 

Tlie  doctrine  then  propagated  by  these  societies,  whi« 
gentlemen  think  they  ought  to  be  very  tender  in  discoi 
aging,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  own  words,  is  as  foDov 
That  in  Oreat  Britain  we  aro  not  only  without  a  good  coi 
stitutiou,  but  that  we  hav'^e  "  no  constitution."  That,  "  thougl^ 
it  is  much  talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution 
exists,  or  ever  did  exist ;  and  consequently  that  the  people 
have  a  eonstiiudon  ^et  to  form ;  that  since  William  the  Con- 
queror, the  country  has  never  yet  regenerated  itself,  and 
therefore  without  a  constitution.  That  where  it  cannot 
produced  in  a  visible  fonn  there  is  none.  That  a  constit 
tion  is  a  thing  antecedent  to  government ;  and  that  the  cot 
Btitution  of  a  country  is  not  the  act  of  its  government,  bi 
of  a  people  constituting  a  government.  That  everything  ii 
the  English  government  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought 
be,  and  what  it  is  said  to  be  in  England.  That  the  right 
war  and  peace  resides  in  a  metaphor  shown  at  the  Tower,  f 
airpence  or  a  shilling  a-piece.- — ^That  it  signifies  not  whe 
the  right  resides,  whether  in  the  crown  or  in  parliamen| 
War  is  the  common  harvest  of  those  who  partici])ate  in  tl 
division  and  expenditure  of  public  money.  That  the  portion 
of  liberty  enjoyed  in  England  is  just  enough  to  enslave 
country  more  productivelv  than  bv  despotism." 


on^ 


So  far  as  to  the  general  state  oi  the  British  constitutii 
— As  to  our  House  of  Lords,  the  chief  virtual  represent*- 
tire  of  our  aristocracy,  the  great  ground  and  pilla] 
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eurity  to  the  landed  interest,  and  that  main  link  bj-  which 
it  ifl  connected  with  the  law  and  the  crovra,  these  worthy 
«ocietie8  are  pleased  to  tell  us,  that,  "  whether  we  view  aris- 
tocracy before,  or  behind,  or  sidewayH,  or  any  way  else,  do- 
mestioEilly  or  publicly,  it  ia  still  a  monster.     That  aristocracy 
in  France  had  one  feature  less  in  its  countenance  than  what 
it  has  in  some  other  countries  ;  it  did  not  coinpose  a  body  of 
hereditary  legislators.     It  was  not  a  corporation  of  aristo- 
cracy;"— for  such  it  eeemsthat  profound  legislator  M.  de  la 
Fayette  describes  the  House  of  Peers.     "  That  it  is  kept  up 
by  family  tyranny  and  injustice — that  there  ia  an  unnatural 
unfitness  in  aristocracy  to  be  legislators  for  a  nation- — ^that 
their  ideas  of  distributive  justice  are  corrupted  at  the  very 
source ;  they  begin  life  by  trampling  on  all  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisterSj  and  relations  of  every  kind,  and   are 
taught  and  educated  bo  to  do. — That  the  idea  of  an  heredi- 
tary legislator  is  as  absurd  as  an  hereditary  matheniatjcian. 
That  a  body  holding  themselves  unaccountable  to  anybody 
ought  to  be  trusted  by  nobody — that  it  is  continuing  the 
uncirilizcd  principles  of  gOTernmenta  foimded  in  conquest^ 
and  the  base  idea  of  man  having  a  property  in  man,  and  go- 
Teming  him  by  a  personal  right — that   aristocracy  has  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  tha  human  species,"  &c.  &c.  __ 

As  to  our  law  of  primogeniture,  which  with  few  and  in- 
ccmsiderable  esceptiona  is  the  standing  law  of  nil  our  landed 
inheritance,  and  which  without  question  has  u  tendency,  and 
1  think  a  most  happy  tendency,  to  preserve  a  character  of  con- 
«equence,  weight,  and  prevalent  influence  over  others  in  the 
whole  body  ot  the  landed  interest,  tliey  call  loudly  for  its  . 
destruction.  They  do  this  for  political  reasons  that  are  very  > 
manifest.  They  have  the  confidence  to  say,  "  that  it  is  a  law 
•gaingt  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature  herself  calls  for  its 
destruction.  Establish  fanidy  justice,  and  aristocracy  falls. 
By  the  ariatocratical  law  of  pnmogenitureship,  in  a  family 
of  «ii  children,  five  are  exposed.  Aristocracy  has  never  but 
cne  child.  The  rest  are  begotten  to  be  devoured.  They  are 
thrown  to  the  cannibal  for  prey,  and  the  natural  parent  pre* 
pares  the  unnatural  repast." 

Ab  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they  treat  it  far  worse  than 

tie  House  of  Lords  or  the  crown  have  been  ever  treated, 

,  Perhaps  they  thought  they  had  a  greater  right  to  take  thii 
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amicable  freedom  with  those  of  their  own  family.  'For  man/ 1 
years  it  has  been  the  perpetual  theme  of  their  invectives,— 
"  Mockery,  insult,  UBurpation,"  are  amongst  the  best  names 
they  bestow  upon  it.  They  damn  it  in  the  ma^s,  by  decln^ 
ing  "that  it  does  not  arise  out  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
people,  as  the  Nntional  Aaserahly  doea  in  France,  and  vehose 
name  designates  its  original." 

Of  the  charters  and  corporations,  to  whose  rights,  a  fen 
years  ago,  these  acntlemen.  were  so  tremblingly  alive,  they 
say,  "that  when  tlie  people  of  Eugland  come  to  reflect  upon 
them,  they  will,  like  France,  annihilate  those  badges  of  op- 
pression, those  traces  of  a  conquered  nation." 

As  to  oiir  monarchy,  they  had  formerly  been  more  tender 
of  that  branch  of  the  constitution,  and  for  a  good  reason- 
The  laws  had  gnarded  against  all  seditious  attacks  upon  ii 
with  a  greater  degree  of  strictness  and  severity.  The  tone 
of  these  gentlemen  is  totally  altered  since  the  French  Be- 
volution.  They  now  declaim  aa  vehemently  against  the 
mooarchy,  as  on  former  oceasiona  they  treacherously  flattered 
and  soothed  it. 

"  "When  we  survey  the  wretched  condition  of  man  undef ' 
the  monarchical  and  hereditary  systems  of  governmeat) 
dragged  from  his  home  by  one  power,  or  driven  by  anotheij 
and  impoverished  by  taxes  more  than  by  enemies,  it  beccties 
evident  that  those  systems  are  bad,  and  that  a  general  revo- 
lution in  the  principle  and  construction  of  government  u 
necessary. 

"  What  is  govemment  more  than  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  a  nation?    It  is  not,  and  from  its  nature  camnot  be, 
■  the  property  of  any  particular  man  or  family,  but  of  the 
whole   community,  at  whose  eipense  it  ia  supported ;  and  j 
though  by  force  or  contrivance  it  has  been  usurped  into  aa 
inheritance,  the  usurpation  canjiot  alter  the  right  of  things 
Sovereignty,  aa  a  matter  of  right,  appertains  to  the  nation 
only,  and  not  to  any  individual ;  and  a  nation  has  at  all 
times  an  inherent  indefeasible  right  to  abolish  any  form  of 
government  it  finds  inconvenient,  and  eatnhliah  such  as  ac- 
cords vdth  its   interest,  disposition,  and  happine&a.    The 
romantic  and  barbarous  distinction  of  men  into  kings  anii 
subjects,  though  it  may  suit  the  condition  of  courtiers,  can^ 
Mot  thai  of  citizens  ;  and  ia  eiplotkd  by  the  principle  upon 
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which  governments  are  now  founded.  Every  citizen  m  a 
member  of  the  sovereigntj,  and,  as  such,  can  acknowledge 
no  personal  subjection ;  and  hia  obedience  can  be  only  to 
the  lav-  " 


aw8. 


Warmlj  recommending^  to  ns  the  example  of  Prance, 
where  they  hare  destroyed  monarchy,  they  say — 

"  llonarchical  sovereignty,  the  enemy  of'  mankind,  and 
the  source  of  miserj-,  is  abolished  ;  and  sovereignty  itself  ia 
restored  to  its  natural  and  original  place,  the  nation.  Were 
this  the  case  throughout  Europe,  the  cause  of  wars  would 
be  taken  away." 


"  But,  after  all,  what  is  this  metaphor  called  a  crown,  or 
rather  what  ia  monarchy  ?    Ia  it  a  thing,  or  ia  it  a  name,  or 
J«  it  a  firaud  ?  Is  it  '  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom,'  or  of 
liuinan  craft,  to  obtain  money  from  a  nation  under  specious 
pretences  ?    Is  it  a  thing  necessary  to  a  nation  ?    If  it  is,  in 
\rhat  does  that  necessity  consist,  what  semces  doea  it  per- 
form, what  is  its  business,  and  what  are  its  merits  ?    Doth 
the  virtue  consist  in  the  metaphor,  or  in  the  man  ?    Doth 
the  goldsmith  that  makes  the  crown  make  virtue  also  P  Doth  it 
operate  like  Fortimatus's  wisliing  cap,  or  Harlequin's  wooden 
sword  ?    Doth  it  make  a  man  a  conjurer  ?    In  iine,  what  is 
it  ?  It  appears  to  be  a  something  going  much  out  of  fashion, 
falling  into  ridicule,  and  rejected  in  some  couetries  both  as 
annecessary  and  expensive.     In  America  it  ia  considered  aa 
BH  absurdity ;  and  m  France  it  has  so  far  declined,  that  the 
goodness  oi  the  man,  and  the  respect  for  hia  personal  char- 
acter, are  the  only  things  that  preserve  the  appearance  of  its 
Existence.'* 


"  Mr.  Burke  talka  about  what  he  calls  aa  hereditary  crown, 
if  it  were  some  production  of  I^ature ;  or  as  i^  like  Time, 
it  had  a  power  to  operate,  not  only  independently,  but  in 
vpite  of  man ;  or  as  ii  ifc  were  a  thing  or  a  subject  universally  ^ 
consented  to.     Alas!  it  has  none  of  those  properties, but  ia  " 
the  reverse  of  them  all.    It  ia  &  thing  in  ima.gmaJa.Qax,  xickfc 
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propriety  of  which  ia  more  thau  doubted,  and  the  legality 
which  iu  a  few  years  will  be  denied." 


"  If  I  ask  the  farmer,  the  mamifacturer,  the  merchant,  tl 
tradesman,  and  down  through  all  the  occupations  of  life  to  thti 
common  labotirer,  what  eervice  monarchy  is  to  him  ?  be 
cive  me  no  answer.     If  I  aak  him  what  monarchy  is, 
believes  it  is  something  like  a  Binecure." 


"  The  French  constitution  eaye,  That  the  right  of  war  saxi 
peace  is  in  the  nation.     Where  else  should  it  reside,  but 
those  who  are  to  pay  the  expense  ? 

"  In  England,  thia  right  ia  said  to  reside  in  a  metaphot 
shown  at  the  Tower  for  eixpence  or  a  shilling  a  piece ;  so  ar 
the  lions  ;  and  it  would  he  a  step  nearer  to  reason  to  say  i\ 
resided  in  them,  for  any  inanimate  metaphor  ia  no  more  tl 
a  hat  or  a  cap.     We  can  all  see  the  ahsurdity  of  worshipping 
Aaron's  molten  calf,  or  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  ;  but 
why  do  men  continue  to  practise  themselves  the  absurditie 
they  despise  in  others  ?  ' ' 


The  EeTolution  and  Hanover  succession,  had  been  objects 
of  the  highest  veneration  to  the  old  Whiga.  They  thought 
them  not  only  proofs  of  the  sober  and  steady  spirit  of  liberty 
which  guided  their  ancestors,  but  of  their  wisdom  and  provi- 
dent care  of  posterity.— The  modern  WTiigs  have  quite  othei^ 
notions  of  these  events  and  actions.  They  do  not  deny  that^' 
Mr.  Burke  has  given  truly  the  words  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
which  secured  the  succession,  and  the  just  sense  of  them. 
They  attack  not  him,  hut  the  law. 

"Mr.  Burke  (say  they)  has  done  some  service,  not  to 
cause,  but  to  his  country,  by  bringing  those  clauses  into! 
public  view.  They  serve  to  cfemonstrate  how  necessary  it  isl 
at  aU  times  to  watch  against  the  attempted  encroachment  ot 
power,  and  to  prevent  its  running  to  excess.  It  is  somcwhatj 
extraordinary,  that  the  offence  for  which  James  II.  was  ex-J 
pelled,  that  of  setting  up  power  by  assumption,  should  be  re-T 
acted,  under  another  shape  and  form,  by  the  parliament  thafej 
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[expelled  him.     It  shows  that  the  righta  of  men  were  but  im- 

I  perfectly  understood  at  the  Be  volution ;  for,  certain  it  is,  that 

[the  right  which  that  parliament  set  up  hj  assumption  (for  by 

[delegation  it  had  it  not, and  could  not  have  it,  because  none 

I  tould  give  it)  over  the  persons  and  freedom  of  posterity  for 

erer,  was  of  the  same  tyrannical  unlbunded  kind  which  James 

tttempted  to  set  up  over  the  parliament  and  the  nation,  and 

for  which  he  was  eipeUed.     The  only  differeuce  is,  (for  in 

principle  they  differ  not,)  that  the  one  was  an  uaorper  over 

the  living,  and  the  other  over  the  unborn  ;  and  as  the  one 

no  better  authority  to  stand  upon  than  the  other,  both 

I  «f  them  must  be  equally  nuH  aod  void^  and  of  no  eflect." 


"As  the  estimation  of  all  things  is  by  comparison,  the 
Eevolution  of  1688,  however  from  circumstances  it  may  have 
been  exalted  beyond  its  value,  will  find  its  level.  It  is 
4lr«idy  on  the  wane  ;  eclipsed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reason, 
Bud  the  luminous  Eevolutiona  of  America  aud  France.  In 
lew  than  Mother  century  it  will  go,  as  well  as  Sir.  Burke's 
labours,  '  to  the  family  vault  of  all  the  Capulets.'  Mankind 
Kilt  Uien  scarcely  believe  that  a  countrr/,  calling  itself  free, 
tpould  send  to  Holland /or  a  man  and  clot  he  him  wit/i  power, 
on  purpose  to  put  themselves  in  fear  of  him,  and  give  him 
almost  a  million  sterling  a  year  for  leave  to  submit  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  like  bond-men  and  bond-women  for  ever." 

"  Mr.  Burke  having  said  that  the  king  holds  his  crown  in 
contempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Eevolution  Society,  who  indi- 
fidually  or  collectively  have  not"  (oa  most  certainly  they 
iare  not)  *'  a  vote  for  a  king  amongst  them,"  they  take 
(ion  from  thence  to  infer  that  a  king  who  does  not 
hifl  crown  by  election,  despises  the  people. 


'The  king  of  England,"  says  he,  "  holds  kit  crown  (for  it 
not  belong  to  tlie  nation  according  to  Mr.  Burke)  in 
tauempt  of  the  choice  of  the  Eevolution  Society,"  &c. 


'  As  to  who  18  king  in  England  or  elsewhere,  or  wbethei 
tiiere  ia  any  king  at  all,  or  whether  the  people  choose  a 
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CJherokee  diiff,  or  a  Heaeian  hussar  for  a  king,  it  is  not 
matter  that  I  trouble  myaeli'  about — be  that  to  themselves? 
but  with  respect  to  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
rights  of  men  and  nations,  it  ia  aa  abominable  as  anythingj 
ever  uttered  in  the  most  enslayed  country  under  heareaf 
Whether  it  aouiida  Vorse  to  my  ear,  by  not  being  accu»j 
tomed  to  hoar  such  despotism,  than  what  it  does  to  the  eiirl 
of  another  person,  I  am  not  so  well  a  judge  of;  but  of :" 
abominable  principle  I  am  at  no  loaa  to  ju(^e." 

These  societies  of  modem  "Whiga  push  their  insoLenoetfj 
far  08  it  can  go.     In  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the] 
people  for  treason  and  rebellion,  they  represent  the 
tainted  with  principles  of  despotism  from  the  circuma 
of  his  having  dominions  in  Gkirmany.     In  direct  defianceoT 
the  most  notorious  truth,  they  describe  his  goTemment  thore 
to  he  a  despotism  ;  whereas  it  is  a  free  constitution,  in  wiii«li  j 
the  states  of  the  electorate  have  their  part  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  privilege  has  never  been  infringed  by  tbe 
king,  or,  that  I  nave  heard  of,  by  any  of  his  predecesaoB.  i 
The  constitution  of  the  electoral  dominions  nas  indeed  a 
double  control,  both  from  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  from 
the  privfleges  of  the  country.     Whatever  rights  the  king 
enjoys  aa  elector,  have  been  always  parentally  exercised,  and 
the  calumnies  of  theso  scandalous  societies  have  not  been] 
authorized  by  a  single  complaint  of  oppression. 

"  Wlien  Mr.  Burke  saya  that  '  his  Majesty's  heirs  Widl 
Bucceasors,  each  in  their  time  and  order,  will  come  to  thel 
crown  with  the  same  contempt  of  their  choice  with  which  his  I 
Majesty  has  succeeded  to  that  ho  wears,'  it  is  saying  tool 
much  even  to  the  humblest  individvml  in  the  country ;  part] 
of  whose  daily  labour  goes  towards  making  up  the  miUio 
sterling  a  year,  which  the  country  gives  the  person  it  styles  i 
king.     Government  with  insolence,  is  despotism  ;  but  wh6il< 
contempt  is  added,  it  becomes  worse ;  and  to  pay  for  contempt, ! 
is  the  eiceas  of  slavery.    This  species  of  government  comes 
from  Germany  ;  and  reminds  me  of  what  one  of  the  BruiU' 
wick  soldiers  told  me,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  the  late  war  :  '  Ah ! '  said  he,  '  America  is  a  finf 
free  country,  it  is  worth  the  people's  fighting  for ;  I  knowj 
the  difference  by  knowing  roy  own :  in  my  country,  if  U»\ 
prince  says.  Eat  straw,  tee  eat  strata.'  Gtod.  help  tha,t  countryJ 
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tougbt  I,  be  it  England,  or  elsewhere,  wbose  liberties  are 
be  protected  by  German  principles  of  govemmeni  and 
incet  of  Brunswick  ! ' ' 


"It  ia  somewhat  curious  to  observe,  that  although  the 
leople  of  England  have  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
tings,  it  ia  always  a  foreign  house  of  kings ;  hating  foreign- 
ers, yet  governed  by  them. — It  ia  now  the  House  of  Bruna- 
■itick,  one  of  the  petty  tribes  of  Germany." 


"  If  government  be  what  Mr.  Burke  describes  it,  '  a  con- 
trivance of  human  wisdom,'  I  might  ask  him,  if  wisdom  was 
«t  Buch  a  low  ebb  in  England,  that  it  was  become  necesaarv 
to  import  it  from  HoUand  and  from  Hanover?  But  I  will 
do  the  country  the  justice  to  say,  that  was  not  the  case ; 
!iad  even  if  it  was,  it  mistook  the  cargo.  The  wisdom  of 
Every  country,  when  properly  exerted,  is  sufficient  for  all  its 
purposes ;  and  (Jure  could  exist  no  more  real  occasion  in 
£ngland  to  have  sent  for  a  Dutch  Stadtholder,  or  a  German 
£iector,  than  there  was  in  America  to  have  done  a  similai 
lliiDg.  If  a  country  does  not  iinderataiid  its  own  affairs, 
low  is  a  foreigner  to  understand  them,  who  knows  neither 
its  laws,  its  mannera,  nor  its  language  ?  If  there  existed  a 
Ban  80  tranaccndently  wise  above  all  others,  that  his  wisdom 
Iras  necessary  to  instruct  a  nation,  some  reason  might  be 
offered  for  monarchy  •  but  when  we  cast  oiu*  eyes  about  a 

untry,  and  observe  how  every  part  underatanda  its  own 
&ir8  ;  and  when  we  look  around  the  world,  and  see  that, 
f  all  men  in  it,  the  race  of  kings  are  the  most  insignificant 

capacity,  our  reason  cannot  fail  to  ask  Tia — ^TVTiat  are 
hose  men  kept  for  ?" ' 


These  are  the  notions  which,  under  the  idea  of  Whig  prin- 
pies,  several  persons,  and  among  them  persons  of  no  mean 
lark,  have  associated  themselves  to  propagate,  I  will  not 
rtiempt  in  the  smallest  degree  to  refute  them.     This  will 

'  VLndicatian  of  tlie  Bights  of  Man,  recommended  bf  the  several  «>• 
ties. 
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probably  be  done  (if  eucb  writings  Bhall  be  thought  to 
serve  any  other  than  the  refutation  of  criminal  justi 
others,  who  may  think  with  Mr.  Bnrke.     He  liaa  perforn 
his  part. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  veiy  much  at  large  into  the 
eussions  which  diverge  and  ramify  in  all  ways  from  this  \ 
ductiye  Bubject.  But  there  iis  one  topic  upon  which  1  liC 
I  shall  he  escuaed  in  going  a  little  beyond  my  design, 
factions,  now  so  busy  amongst  ub,  in  order  to  divest  in 
all  love  for  their  country,  and  to  remove  from  their  minds  I 
duty  with  regard  to  the  state,  endeavour  to  propagate 
opinion,  that  the  people,  in  forming  their  conimonwealtli, ' 
have  by  no  means  parted  ■with  their  power  over  it.  This  is 
an  impregnable  citadel,  to  which  these  gentlemen  retreat 
whenever  they  are  pushed  by  the  battery  of  laws  and  usage>, 
and  positive  conventions.  Indeed  it  is  such  and  of  so  great 
force,  that  all  they  have  done,  in  defending  their  outworb, 
\'  is  ao  much  time  and  labour  thrown  away.  DiscusB  anj'  of 
their  achemea — their  answer  is — ^It  is  the  act  of  the  peoph, 
and  that  is  sufficient.  Are  we  to  deny  to  a  majoriiy  of  tlie 
people  the  right  of  altering  even  the  whole  frame  of  theii' 
society,  if  sueh  should  be  their  pleasure  ?  They  may  change 
it,  say  they,  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow back  again  fi-om  a  republic  to  a  monarchy  ;  and  80 
backward  and  forward  as  often  as  they  like.  They  are  mas- 
ters of  the  commonwealth ;  because  in  substance  they  are 
themselves  the  commonwealth.  The  French  Kevolutiou, say 
they,  was  the  act  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  ,and  if  the 
majority  of  any  other  people,  the  people  of  England  for  in- 
stance, wish  to  make  the  same  change,  they  have  the  same 
right. 

Just  the  same  undoubtedly.     That  is,  none  at  aJl,     Nei- 

fther  the  few  nor  the  many  have  a  right  to  act  merely  by  their 
will,  in  any  matter  connected  with  duty,  trust,  engagemeat, 
or  ohhgation.  The  constitution  of  a  country  being  once 
•settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  or  expressed,  there  is  no 
power  eiisting  of  force  to  alter  it,  without  the  breach  of  the 
covenant,  or  the  consent  of  all  the  parties.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  a  contract.  And  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, whatever  their  infamous  flatterers  may  teacn  in  order  t^ 
corrupt  their  minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any  more  than 
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can  alter  the  physical  essence  of  thiugs.     The  people 
not  to  be  taught  to  think  lightly  of  their  engagement u 
|to  their  governors  ;  else  they  teach  govemors  to  think  lightly 
[of  their  engagements  towards  thcni.     In  that  kind  of  game 
^intbe  end  the  people  are  sure  to  be  losers.     To  flatter  them 
p  a  contempt  pi  faiths  tiuth»_aili-JU*tice,  is  to  ruin  them , 
^XQ~tEe8e  virtuea  congiat  their  whok»  safety.     To  flatter 
'"man,  or  any  part  of  niankindj  in  any  description,  by  aa-i 
[,  tbaFlp  engagementd  Tie  or  they  are  free,  wiulat  anj^ 
lumaji  crcature-iaLbjoun7I7i8  uUimiitrlv  \<i  vc^t  the  rulft^ 
aoralitr  in  the-ulcaaiire  oLtbaac  uKu  uu^Lii  to  be  rigkiry ' 
Bttbmitted  to  it ;  to  subject  the  ?i>\ireii;M  rviisdii  of  l!ie  world 
to  the  capricea  of  weak'ajiH'grMY  mcu. 

But,  as  no  one  of  ua  men  can  diepeuse  with  public  or  pri^ 
Tate  faith,  or  with  any  other  tie  of  moral  obligation,  bo  nei-' 
tber  can  any  number  of  us.  Tlie  nimiber  engaged  in  crimes, 
instead  of  turning  them  into  laudable  acts,  only  augments 
tlo  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  guilt.  I  am  well  aware, 
tlittt  men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme 
disrelish  to  be  told  of  their  duty.  This  is  of  course;  be--^ 
lUBe  every  duty  is  a  limitation  of  some  power.  Indeed 
Titrary  power  is  so  much  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  vul- 
t,  of  the  vulgar  of  every  description,  that  abuost  all  the 
^aensions,  which  lacerate  the  commomvealth,  arc  not  con- 
ling  the  nianaer  in  which  it  is  to  be  eierciaed,  but  con- 
the  hands  in  which  it  ia  to  be  placed.  Somewhere 
■  are  resolved  to  have  it.  Whether  they  desire  it  to  be 
ed  in  the  many  or  the  few,  depends  with  moat  men  upon 
Se  chance  which  they  inmginc  they  themselves  may  have  of 
partaking  in  the  exercise  of  that  arbitrary  SMay,  in  the  one 
BJodt!  or  in  the  other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after  power. 

But  it  is  very  expedient  that  by  moral  instruction  they 

ihuuld  be  taught,  and  by  their  civQ  constitutions  they  shoiild 

be  compelled,  to  put  many  restrictions  upon  the  immoderate 

Wercise  of  it,  and  the  inordinate  desire.     The  best  method 

of  obtaining  these  two  great  points  forms  the  important,  hut 

at  the  same  time  the  difficult,  problem  to  the  true  statesman. 

He  thinks  of  the  place  in  which  political  power  ia  to  be 

lodged,  with  no  other  attention,  than  as  it  may  render  the 

more  or  the  less  practicable  its  salutary  reatraint,  and  its 
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never  the  results  of  our  option.     I  allow,  that  if  no 

peme  ruler  eiists,  Trise  to  form,  and  potent  to  enforce,  the 

law,  there  is  no  sanction  to  any  contract,  virtual  or 

actual,  against  the  will  of  prevalent  power.     On  that' 

^thesis,  let  any  set  of  men  be  strong  enough  to  set  their 

lities  at  defiance,  and  they  cease  to  be  duties  any  longer. 

7e  have  but  _^thia  one  appeal  against  irreaistible  power 

Si  genu*  humatuan  et  mortalia  Unmitis  ormo, 

Ai  sperate  Dtoa  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi. 

g  it  for  granted  that  I  do  not  write  to  the  disciples  of 
Parisian  philosophy,  1  may  aasunie,  that  the  awful 
bthor  of  our  being  ia  the  Author  of  our  place  in  the  order 
f  existence ;  and  that  having  disposed  and  marahaUf  d  U3  by 
I  divine  tactic,  not  according  to  our  will,  but  according  to 
E,  he  has,  in  and  by  that  disposition,  virtually  aubjected  ua 
l>  act  the  part  which  belongs  to  the  place  assigned  us.  We 
Vie  obligations  to  mankind  at  large,  which  are  not  in  con- 
equence  of  any  epecial  voluntary  pact.  They  arise  from 
ke  relation  of  man  to  man,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  G-od, 
fiiich  relations  are  not  matters  of  choice.  On  the  contrary, 
ke  force  of  all  the  pacta  which  we  enter  into  with  any  par- 
•cnlar  person,  or  number  of  persons  amongst  mankind,  de- 
lenda  upon  those  prior  obligatione.  In  some  cases  the 
pibordinate  relations  are  voluntary,  in  others  they  are 
towssary — but  the  duties  are  all  compulsive.  When  we 
iWtey,  the  choice  ia  voluntary,  but  the  duties  are  not  matter 
tf  choice.  They  are  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  situ- 
tion.  Dark  and  inscrutable  are  the  ways  by  which  we  come 
Bto  the  world.  The  instincts  which  give  rise  to  this  mys- 
Miona  process  of  nature  are  not  of  our  making.  But  out 
p  physical  causes,  unltnown  to  us,  perhaps  unknowable,  arise 
poral  duties,  which,  as  we  are  able  perfectly  to  comprehend, 
are  bound  indigpcnsably  to  perform.  Parents  may  not 
consenting  to  their  moral  relation;  hut  consenting  or 
they  are  bound  to  a  long  train  of  burthenaome  duties 
ards  those  with  whom  they  have  never  made  a  con- 
ition  of  any  sort.  Children  are  not  consenting  to  their 
,tion,  but  their  relation,  without  their  actual  consent, 
liem  to  its  duties  ;  or  rather  it  iiuplies  their  consent, 
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because  the   presumed  coasent  of  every  ratioual  creatm 
ia  in  unison  with  the  predisposed  order  of  things.     M( 
come  in  that  manner  into  a  community  with  the  social  sta 
of  their  parents,  endowed  with  all  the  benefita,  loaded  wi 
all  the  duties,  of  their  situation.     If  the  social  ties 
ligaments,  spun  out  of  those  physical  relations  which 
the  eleroenta  of  the  commonwealth,  in  most  cases  begin, 
alway  continue,  independently  of  our  wdl ;  so,  without 
stipalation  on  our  own  part,  are  we  hound  by  that  relatii 
called   our  country,  which   comprehends   (as  it   has   be 
well  said)  "ail  the  charities  of  all."'     Kor  are  we  leftwii 
out  powerful  instincts  to  make  this  dut^  as  dear  and  grat 
ful  to  US,  as  it  ia  awful  and  coercive.     Our  country  ia  not 
thing  of  mere   physical  locality.     It   consists,  in   a  gre 
measure,  in  the  ancient  order  into  which  we  are  bora 
may  have  the  same  geographical  situation,  but  another  co: 
try ;  as  we  may  have  the  same  country  in  another  soil.     T| 
place  that  determines  our  duty  to  our  country  is  a  socii 
civil  relfttion. 

These   are  the   opinions   of  the  author   whose  cause 
defend.     I  lay  them  down  not  to  enforce  them  upon  othc 
by  disputation,  but  as  an  account  of  his  proceedings.     Q 
them  he  acts ;  and  from  them  he  ia  convinced  that  ueithi 
he,  nor  any  man,  or  number  of  men,  have  a  right  (eice' 
what  necessity,  which  is  out  of  and  above  all  rule,  rather 
poses  than  bestows)  to  free  themselves  from  that  prim; 
engagement  into  which  every  man  born  into  a  community 
much  contracts  by  his  being  born  into  it,  as  he  contracts 
obligation  to  certain  parents  by  his  having  been  derived  fro 
their  bodies.     The  place  of  everj^  man  determines  his  du 
If  you  ask,  Quern  te  Dens  essej»ssit?     You  will  be  answe 
when  you  resolve  this  other  question,  Humana  qua  parte  i 
cattts  es  in  ref- 

'  Otnnes  oiJiniuin  chnrilalc-spHlTia  una  compleclitur.     Cic. 
*  A  few  lines  in  Persius  contain  a  pood  aiinimarj'  of  all  the  objects 
moral  investigation,  and  liLnl  the  rt-jultof  our  inquiry  ;  there  human  i 
has  no  pjacc. 

Quid  SHmml   el  (inidtia.m  ticttirl  ffifffumiiT  ?  oido 
Qnis  datusf  ct  meta  quis  mollis  flexus  et  nnde? 
Qiiis  niadns  BTgento  ?     f^n\i\  fas  optnre*   Quid  asper 
Utile  nnramus  habel  ?     Patriep  c/iari.sijiie  propinquia 
Quontnm  etargiri  debet? — Quern  le  Deus  esse 
Juuitf—oi  humann  ^jua  pnriu  locatua  esvan} 
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I  admit,  indeed,  that  in  morala,  as  in  all  things  else,  dif- 
'ties  will  Bometimes  occuir.  Duties  will  sometimes  crosa 
Another.  Then  questions  will  arise,  which  of  them  iato 
led  in  suhordination  ;  which  of  them  nmj  be  entirely 
ed?  These  doubts  give  rise  to  that  part  of  moral » 
ence  called  casuistry;  which,  though  necessary  to  he  well 
idied  by  those  who  would  become  expert  in  that  learning, 
bo  aim  at  becoming  what,  I  think,  Cicero  somewhere  caUa, 
•tijices  officiorum;  it  requires  a  very  solid  and  discrimin- 
iag  judgment,  great  modesty  and  caution,  and  much  ao- 
iety  of  mind  in  the  handling ;  else  there  is  a  danger  that 
may  totally  subvert  those  offices  which  it  is  its  object 
idy  to  methodize  and  reconcile.  Duties,  at  their  extreme 
oonds,  are  drawn  very  fine,  so  aa  to  become  almost  evan- 
it.  In  that  state  some  shade  of  doubt  wiU  always  rest 
these  questions,  when  they  are  pursued  with  great  sub- 
Bt)'.  But  the  very  habit  of  stating  these  extreme  cases  is 
lot  very  laudable  or  safe :  because,  in  general,  it  is  not  right 
turn  our  duties  into  doubts.  They  are  imposed  to  govern 
r  conduct,  not  to  exercise  our  ingenuity ;  and  therefore, 
Hir  opinions  about  them  ought  not  to  be  in  a  state  of  fluc- 
htttion,  but  steady,  sure,  and  resolved, 
Atijongst  these  nice  and  therefore  dangerous  points  of 
luifttry,  may  be  reckoned  the  question  so  much  agitated  in 

Biesent  hour — Whether,  after  the  people  have  discharged 
idveB  of  their  original  power  by  an  habitual  delega- 
no  occa.sion  can  possibly  occur  which  may  justify  the 
Inuniptiou  of  it  ?  This  question,  in  this  latitude,  is  very 
Urd  to  affirm  or  deny ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  no  occasion 
tin  justify  such  a  resumption,  which  would  not  equally 
Ktthorize  a  dispensation  with  any  other  moral  duty,  perhaps 
*ith  all  of  them  together.  However,  if  in  general  it  be  not 
toey  to  determine  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  devious 
irowedings,  which  must  be  ever  on  the  edge  of  crimes,  it  is 
ttr  from  difficult  to  foresee  the  perilous  consequences  of  the, 
Jwuscitation  of  such  a  power  in  the  people.  The  practical  1 
wajfequences  of  any  political  tenet  go  a  great  way  in  de-| 
ftding  upon  its  value.  Political  problems  do  not  primarily] 
ftoeera  truth  or  fabehood.  They  relate  to  good  cc  evil< 
Wlut  in  the  result  ia  likely  to  produce  evil,  is  political!^ 
»Ue :  that  which  is  productive  of  good,  politically  true,     J 
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Believing  it  therefore  a  question  at  lenst  arduous  in  the 
tlieory,  and  in  the  practice  very  critical,  it  would  become 
to  ascertain,  as  well  as  we  can,  what  form  it  is  that  our 
cantatjons  are  about  to  call  up  from  darkness  and  the  all 
of  ages.     When  the  supreme  authoritj-  of  the  people  ia  in 
question,  before  wo  attempt  to  extend  or  to  confine  it, 
ought  to  fix  in  our  minds,  with  some  degree  of  distinctni 
an  idea  of  what  it  ia  we  mean,  when  we  say  the  PEOPLE. 

In  a  state  of  rude  natau-e  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  a  peop' 
A  number  of  men  in  themselves  have  no  collective  capacif 
The  idea  of  a  people  ia  the  idea  of  a  corporation.    It 
wholly  artificial ;  and  made,  lite  all  other  legal  flctiona, 
common  agreement.  TiVTiat  the  particular  nature  of  that 
mcnt  was,  is  collected  from  the  form  into  which  the  partii 
lar  society  has  been  caat.     Any  other  ia  not  tikeir  covei 
"When  men,  therefore,  break  up  the  original  compact 
agreement  which  givea  its  corporate  form  and  capacity  to 
state,  they  are  no  lon^r  a  peoxd<3 ;  they  have  no  longer 
corporate  existence ;  they  have  no  longer  a  legal,  coacti' 
force  to  bind  within,  nor  a  claim  to  be  rccogniaed  ah 
They  are  a  number  of  vague,  loose  individuals,  and  not 
more.     With  them  aU  ia  to  begin  again.     Alas !  they  hi 
know  how  many  a  weary  step  is  to  be  taken  before  they 
form  themselves  into  a  mass,  which  has  a  true,  politic 
Bonality, 

We  hear  much  from  men,  who  have  not  acquired  tlii 
hardneaa  of  aaaertion  from  the  profundity  of  their  thiakii 
about  the  omnipotence  of  a  majonty,  in  such  a  dissolution 
an  ancient  society  aa  hath  taken  place  in  Prance.  ~ 
amongst  men  eo  dLssbanded,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
majority  or  minority ;  or  power  in  any  one  person  to  hi 
another.  The  power  of  acting  by  a  majority,  which  t 
gentlemen  theoriets  eeem  to  aasume  so  readily,  after  th^ 
have  violated  the  contract  out  of  which  it  baa  ariaen,  (if  »' 
aH  it  existed,)  must  be  grounded  on  two  assumptions ;  tirst, 
that  of  an  incorporation  produced  by  unanimity ;  and  se- 
condly, an  imanimous  agreement,  that  the  act  of  a  mere 
majority  (say  of  one)  shall  pass  with  them  and  with  others 
as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

We  are  so  little  affected  by  thinga  whicli  are  habitual,  th»t 
we  coixsider  this  idea  of  the  decision  of  ft  majority  as  if  " 


irere  a  law  of  our  original  nature :  but  such  conatn.vi.>*c 
wliole,  residing  in  a  part  only,  is  one  of  the  moat  Tiolent 
fictions  of  poaitire  law,  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  mode  on  \^ 
the  principles  of  artificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  society 
natiire  knows  nothing  of  it ;  nor  are  men,  even  when  arranged 
according  to  civil  order,  othenviae  than  by  very  long  training, 
brought  at  all  to  submit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  fur 
more  easily  to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  one  man,  or  a 
few,  who  act  under  a  general  procuration  for  the  state,  than 
in  the  vote  of  a  victorious  majority  in  councils,  in  which 
every  man  has  his  share  in  the  dehberation.  Por  there  the 
beaten  party  are  exasperated  and  soured  by  the  previous 
contention,  and  mortified  by  the  conclusive  defeat.  This 
mode  of  decision,  where  wills  may  be  so  nearly  equal,  where, 
Mcording  to  circumstances,  the  smaUer  number  may  he  the 
1  stronger  force,  and  where  apparent  reason  may  be  all  upon 
'  side,  and  on  the  other  little  else  than  impetuous  appetite  ; 
"ia  must  be  the  result  of  a  very  particular  and  special 
sntion,  confirmed  afterwards  by  long  habits  of  obedience, 
sort  of  discipline  in  society,  and  by  a  strong  hand, 
with  stationary,  permanentpower,  to  enforce  this  sort 
instructive  general  will.  What  organ  it  is  that  shall 
■re  the  corporate  mind  ia  so  much  a  matter  of  posi- 
tiVe  arrangement,  that  several  states,  for  the  validity  of 
several  of  their  acts,  have  rc»quired  a  proportion  of  voices 
much  greater  than  that  of  a  mere  majority.  Tliese  propor- 
tioDa  are  so  entirely  governed  by  convention,  that  iu  some 
(Sisea  the  minority  decides.  The  laws  in  many  countries  to 
eondemn  require  more  than  a  mere  majority ;  less  than  an  equal 
^Timber  to  acquit.  In  our  judicial  trials  we  require  unani- 
mity either  to  condemn  or  to  absolve.  In  some  incorpora- 
tions one  roan  speaks  for  the  whole  ;  in  others,  a  fow.  IJntil 
the  other  day,  in  the  constitution  of  Poland,  unanimity  waa 
Required  to  give  validity  to  any  act  of  their  great  national 
luncil  or  diet.  This  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  rude 
ture  than  the  institutions  of  any  other  coimtry.  Such, 
deed,  every  commonwealth  must  be,  without  a  positive  law 
recognise  in  a  certain  ntunber  the  wiU  of  the  entire  body. 
If  men  dissolve  their  ancient  incorporation,  in  order  to 
enerate  their  community,  in  that  state  of  things  each 
a  right,  if  he  pleases,  to  remain  an  individual.  An^^ 
a  a 
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number  of  individuals,  who  can  agree  upon  it,  have  an 
doubted  right  to  form  themselves  int^  a  state  apart, 
wbollj  independent.  If  any  of  these  is  forced  into  the 
lowahip  of  another,  this  is  conquest,  and  not  compact, 
every  principle,  which  auppoaes  society  to  be  in  virtue 
fire  covenant,  thia  compulsive  incorporation  must  be 
and  void. 

As  a  people  can  have  no  right  to  a  corporate  capncit^ 
without  universal  couaent,  bo  neither  have  they  a  right  t 
hold  exclusively  any  lauds  in  the  name  and  title  of  a  corpOl 
ation.     On  the  scheme  of  the  present  rulers  in  our  neig 
bouring  counti'y,  regenerated  as  they  are,  they  have  no  in 
right  to  the  territory  called  France  than  I  have.     I  hw 
right  to  pitch  my  tent  in  any  unoccupied  place  I  can  find 
it ;  and  I  may  apply  to  my  own  maintenance  any  paf 
their  unoccupied  soil.     I   may  purchase  the  house  or  i. 
yard  of  any  iudividual  proprietor  who  refuses  his  co: 
(and  moat  proprietors  have,  as  far  aa  they  dared,  refused 
to  the  new  incorporation.     I  stand  in  his  independeut  pi 
Who  are  these  insolent  men  calling  themselves  the  F; 
nation,  that  would  monopolize  this  fair  domain  of  imtu 
Is  it  because  they  speak  a  certain  jargon  ?    Is  it  their  n 
of  chattering,  to  me  unintelligible,  that  forms  their  titll 
my  laud?    Who  are  they  who  claim  by  prescription 
descent  from  certain  gauge*  of  banditti  ealled  Franks, 
Burgundians,  and  Visigoths,  of  whom  I  may  have  ui 
heard,  and  niuety-niue  out  of  an  hundred  of  theniselv* 
certainly  never  have  heard  ;  wliilst  at  the  very  time  they  te 
me,  that  prescription  and  long  possession  form  no  tit 
property  ?    Who  are  they  that  presume  to  assert  that 
hma  which  I  purchased  of  the  individual,  a  natural  pe: 
and  not  a  fittion  of  state,  belongs  to  them,  who  in  the 
capacity  iu  which  they  make  their  claim  can  exist  only 
imaginary  being,  and  in  virtue  of  the  very  prescription  wl 
they  reject  and  disown  ?    This  mode  of  arguing  miglit  I 
pushed  into  all  the  detail,  so  as  to  leave  no  sort  of  doi  " 
that  on  their  principles,  and  on  the  sori  of  footing  on  wl 
they  have  thought  proper  to  place  themselves,  the  cro 
men,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  who  have  the  impi 
dence  to  call  themselves  a  people,  can  never  be  the  '     '"' 
exclusive  jjosseeaors  of  the  so"u.    "B^  -wiVa.^  tWy  call 
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Dig  without  prejudice,  they  leave  not  one  stone  upon  an 
ii  the  fabric  of  human  society.    They  subvert  all  the  aut. 
ij  which  they  hold,  aa  "weil  as  all  that  which  they  h» 
iestpoyed. 

As  u)  the  abstract,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that,  out  of  a  state 
rf"  civil  society,  majority  and  minority  are  relatioiis  which 
have  no  existence ;  and  that,,  in  civil  society,  its  ovnn 
)ecific  conventions  in  each  corporation  determine  what  it  is 
lat  constitutes  the  people,  bo  aa  to  make  their  act  the  sjg- 
Bfication  of  the  genenu  will :  to  come  to  particulars,  it  is 
qually  clear,  that  neither  in  France  nor  in  England  bus  the 
ri^al  or  any  subsequent  compact  of  the  state,  expressed 
unphed,  constituted  amqjoriti/  of  men,  told  by  the  head,  to 
(the  acting  people  of  their  several  communities.  Audi 
e  as  little  of  policy  or  utility,  as  there  is  of  right,  in  layin  fj 
own  a  piineiple  that  a  majority  of  men  told  by  the  head 
tfe  to  be  considered  as  the  people,  and  that  rm  such  their 
rill  is  to  be  law.  "Wliat  policy  can  there  be  found  in 
frangements  made  in  defiance  of  every  political  principle  ? 
to  enable  men  to  act  with  the  weight  and  character  of  a 
•eople,  and  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  they  are  incor- 
lorated  into  that  capacity,  we  must  suppose  them  (by  means 
mmediate  or  consequential)  to  be  in  that  state  of  habitual 
ocial  discipline,  in  which  the  wiser,  the  more  expert,  and  / 
Be  more  opulent  conduct,  and  by  conducting  enlighten  and  ' 
Itotect,  the  weaker,  the  less  knowing,  and  the  less  provided 
fitb  the  goods  of  fortune.  When  the  multitude  are  not 
toder  this  discipline,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  civil  / 
Ociety.  Give  once  a  certain  constitution  of  things,  which  / 
Toduces  a  variety  of  conditions  and  circumstancea  in  a  state, 
lid  there  is  in  nature  and  reason  a  principle  which,  for  their 
frn  benefit,  postpones,  not  the  interest,  out  the  judgment, 
f  those  who  are  nitmero  phcres,  to  those  who  are  virtute  et' 
more  majored.  Numbers  in  a  state  (supposing,  which  is 
ot  the  case  in  France,  that  a  state  does  exist)  are  always 
f  consideration — but  they  are  not  the  whole  consideration. 
t  is  in  things  more  serious  than  a  play,  that  it  may  be  truly 
id,  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plaudere. 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest  in  the  -•' 
ite,  or  separable  from  it.     Jt  is  an  essential  integtavA  "^wrti 
any  lar^e  bodj  rightly  constituted.     It  i»  formed  out  oi  «k 
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class  of  legitimate  presumptions,  which,  taken  as  genernlitii 
miisfc  be  admitted  for  actual  truths.  To  be  bred  in  a  p' 
of  estimation ;  to  see  nothing  low  and  sordid  from  one's 
fency;  to  be  taught  to  respect  one's  self;  to  be  habitual 
to  the  censorial  inspection  of  the  public  eye ;  to  look  eai 
to  public  opinion ;  to  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as 
be  enabled  to  take  a  large  view  of  the  wide-spread  and  ii 
nitely  diversified  combiimtious  of  men  and  anairs  in  a  lai 
society ;  to  have  leisure  to  read,  to  reflect,  to  converse ; 
be  enabled  to  draw  the  court  and  attention  of  the  wise  a 
learned  wherever  they  are  to  be  found ; — to  be  habituated 
armies  to  command  and  to  obey ;  to  be  taught  to  despi 
danger  in  the  puj-auit  of  honour  and  duty ;  to  be  formed 
the  greatest  degree  of  vigilance,  foresight,  and  circumsp* 
tion,  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  fault  ia  committed 
impunity,  and  the  slightest  mietakea  draw  on  the  most  rui 
ous  consequences — to  he  led  to  a  guarded  and  regulated  ci 
duct,  from  a  sense  that  you  are  considered  as  an  uistruci 
of  your  fellow-citizens  in  their  highest  concerns,  and  tl 
you  act  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  man — to  be  e 
ployed  OS  an  administrator  of  law  and  justice,  and  to 
thereby  amongst  the  first  benefactors  to  mankind— to  ba 
profesaor  of  high  scieaee,  or  of  liberal  and  ingenuoua  art— i 
be  amongst  rich  traders,  who  from  their  success  are  IB 
Bumed  to  have  sharp  and  vigorous  understandings,  and 
poaaesa  the  virtues  of  diligence,  order,  constancy,  and 
gularity,  and  to  have  cultivated  an  habitual  regard  to  o 
mutative  justice — these  are  the  circumstances  of  men,  th 
form  what  I  should  call  a  natural  aristocracy,  without  wM 
there  is  no  nation. 

The  state  of  civil  society ,"which  necessarily  generates  tl 
arisitoeracy,  is  a  state  of  nature ;  and  much  more  truly 
than  a  savage  and  incoherent  mode  of  life.  For  man  is 
nature  reasonable ;  and  he  is  never  perfectly  in  his  natiU 
state,  but  when  he  is  placed  where  resujon  may  be  best  cul 
vfltedj  and  most  predominates.  Art  is  man's  nature  A 
are  as  much,  at  least,  in  a  state  of  nature  iu  formed  manhoi 
as  in  immature  and  helpless  infancy.  Men,  qualified  in  i 
manner  I  have  just  described,  form  in  nature,  as  she  operal 
in  the  common  modification  of  society,  the  leading,  guiding 
and  goveiiLing  part.     It  ia  thg:  soul  to  the  body,  withoi^ 
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tliich  the  man  does  not  exist.  To  give  therefore  no  more 
importance,  in  the  Bocdal  order,  to  such  descriptiona  of  men, 
than  that  of  ao  many  units,  is  a  horrible  usurpation. 

When  great  multitudes  act  together,  under  that  discipline 
of  nature,  I  recognise  the  PEOPLE.  I  acknowledge  some- 
thing that  perhaps  equals,  and  ought  always  to  g^ide,  the 
Mvereignty  of  convention.  In  all  things  the  voice  of  this 
graad  chorus  of  national  harmony  ought  to  Imve  a  mighty 
■nd  decisive  influence,  But  when  you  disturb  this  harmony ;"" 
when  you  break  up  this  beautiful  order,  this  array  of  truth 
Kid  nature,  as  well  as  of  habit  and  prejudice ;  when  you 
Kparate  the  common  sort  of  men  from  their  proper  chief- 
mm,  so  aa  to  form  them  into  an  adverse  army,  I  no  longer 
know  that  venerable  object  called  the  People  in  such  a  dis- 
Ittnded  race  of  deserters  and  vagabonds.  For  a  while  they 
nay  be  terrible  indeed ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  wild  beasts 
Me  terrible.  The  mind  owes  to  them  no  sort  of  submission. 
They  are,  as  they  have  always  been  reputed,  rebels.  They 
ttay  lawfidly  be  fought  with,  and  brought  under,  whenever 
*a  advantage  offers.  Those  who  attempt  by  outrage  ami 
nolence  to  deprive  men  of  any  advantage  which  they  hold 
ittider  the  laws,  and  to  destroy  the  natural  ordor  of  life,  pro- 
flaim  war  against  them. 

We  have  read  in  history  of  that  furious  insurrection  of  the 
^mmon  people  in  rrance  called  the  Jacquerie  {  for  this  is 
lot  the  first  time  that  the  people  have  beeaenlightcned^to 
reason,  murder,  and  rapine.  Its  object  was  to  extirpate  the 
entry.  The  Captal  de  Buche,  a  famous  soldier  of  those  days, 
bhonoured  the  name  of  a  gentleman  and  of  a  man  by  tak- 
Bg,  for  their  cruelties,  a  cruel  vengeane©  on  these  deluded 
rretches :  it  was,  however,  his  right  and  bis  duty  to  make 
rar  upon  them,  and  afterwards,  in  moderatiou,  to  bring 
lem  to  punishment  for  their  rebellion ;  thougb  in  the  sense 
f  the  French  Bevolution,  and  of  some  of  our  clubs,  they 
pere  the  people ;  and  were  truly  so,  if  you  wiE  call  by  that 
ppellation  any  majority  of  men  told  hy  the  head. 
At  a  time  not  very  remote  from  the  same  period  (for  these 
mnours  never  have  affected  one  of  the  nations  without  some 
iSuence  on  the  other)  happened  aeveral  risings  of  the  lower 
Dmmons  in  England.  Theae  inaurgenta  were  certainly  the 
iBJority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in  wbich  they  re- 
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aided;  and  Cade,  Ket,  and  Straw,  at  tbe  head  of  tb 
national  guards,  and  fomented  by  certain  traitors  of  h^ 
rank,  did  no  more  than  eiert,  according  to  the  doctrines 
our  and  the  Parisian  aocietiea,  the  sovereign  power  inherei 
in  the  majority. 

We  call  the  time  of  those  evente  a  dark  age.  Indeed 
are  too  indulgent  to  onr  own  proficiency.  The  Abbe  Joh 
Ball  understood  the  rights  of  man  as  well  as  the  Abbe  Gi 
goire.  That  reverend  patriarch  of  sedition,  and  prototj'pe 
our  modern  preachers,  waa  of  opinion  with  the  Xational  M 
Bemblj,  that  all  the  evils  which  Lave  fallen  upon  men  Hi 
been  caused  by  an  ignorance  of  tbeir  "  having  been  born  an 
continued  equal  as  to  their  rights."  Had  the  populace  befl 
able  to  repeat  that  profound  maxim  all  would  have  gone  pa 
fectly  well  with  them.  No  tyranny,  no  vexation,  no  oppi 
sion,  no  care,  no  sorrow,  could  have  e.^isted  in  the  worll 
This  would  have  cured  them  like  a  charm  for  tlie  tooth-aclii 
But  the  lowest  wretches,  in  their  most  ignorant  state,  wi 
able  at  all  times  to  talk  such  stuft";  and  yet  at  all  timl 
have  they  suffered  many  evils  and  many  oppressions,  btf 
before  and  since  the  repuhliciition  by  tho  National  Asaetnb! 
of  this  apell  of  heaUng  potency  and  virtue.  The^ejilightena 
Dr.  Ball,  when  he  wished  to  rekindle  the  lights  and  lires 
his  audience  on  this  pointj  chose  for  the  text  the  foUowii 
couplet : 

'^lieii  Adam  delved  and  £ro  span, 
Who  waa  then  the  gentlemMi  ? 

Of  this  sapient  maxim,  however,  I  do  not  give  him  for  tt 
inventor.  It  seems  to  have  been  handed  down  by  traditic 
and  had  certainly  become  proverbial ;  but  whether  then  coi 
posed,  or  only  applied,  thus  much  must  be  admitted,  that 
leaming,  sense,  energy,  and  comprehensiveness,  it  is  ful 
equal  to  all  the  modem  dissertations  on  the  eqvmlity  of  vaU 
kind;  and  it  has  one  advantage  over  them, — ^that  it  is 
rhyme.' 

'  It  is  no  small  loss  to  the  world,  that  the  whole  of  this  enlightened 
philosophic  sennon,  preached  to  fipo  hundred  thousand  national  guards 
sembled  at  Blnckheath,  (a  number  probably  equal  to  the  sublime  aiid 
iestic  Federation  of  the  14th  July,  1790,  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,)  is 
p-eaerred.  A  short  abstract  is,  however,  to  be  fcrnnd  in  WalaLngham. 
tuve  added  it  here  for  the  edilicaiioii  of  the  modem  Whi^,  who  may  ; 
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There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  great  teacher  of  the  rig]it» 
[sf  umn  decorated  his  discourse  on  this  valiuible  text,  with 

ubly  except  tliia  precious  little  iragment  from  their  general  coutctnpt  of 
■nciem  learning. 

\1\  suiL  doctrin^  plures  inficeret,  ad  k>  Blackheth  (ubi  ducenta  millift 
kominuin  commuuitim  fueru  simtil  coiigregata)  Inijiisjceiiiudi  tseiniunems 
ut  exorsus. 

When  Adam  dalfc,  and  E\v  span. 

Who  was  than  a  gentlL-uiaii  ? 

Dtiamque  sermoncm  inceptum  uilehatur,  per  verba  proverliii  qiH>d 

I'ihemate  sumpserat,  inlroducere   &   probare,  oi   initio  omnea  parau-^ 
I  (I  naturA,  serviiulein  per  uijustani  uppretiiiitinem  nequam  hominum,  1 
iuctam  contra  Dei  voluntatein,  quia  si  Deo  placuissct  servos  crensse, 
I  in  principio  mundi  coustiluisset,  qnLi  ser^'us,  quisre  domiiins  fnlu- 

fftiisset.  Considerarent  igifur  jam  tempus  a  Deo  datum  eis,  in  qwo 
site  servitutisjugo  diutiuis)  posscnt,  si  vellent,  libertate  diuconcupit& 
xs.     Quapropter  monuil  ut  essent  viri  eordati,  &  amore  honi  patris 

hiliiis  exccilcntis  agrum  suuni  &  exlirpiinlis  ac  resecantis  noxia  gramino. 
ia«  fruges  soknt  opprimere,  &  ipsi  in  prtesenli  fnoert;  festinarent ;  primi^ 
••V"'''*  rtgni  dominos  occidendc  ;  deindeJuridicoa,jttsticiariot  ^•Juraioret 
Mrite ])erimendo  ;  postremo  quoscunque  scirent  t;j  potfenim  communitati 
•toroi  toUerent  de  tcrr&  snsl :  sic  demum  d  pacem  sibiniet  parermt  it  se- 
^'^italmi  in  futurum,  n  tublatii  majoribtui  ei-tet  inter  eoi  eeqtia  UbertaSy 
"idem  nobilitas,  par  dignihu,  limilisqtie  poteitas. 

Here  is  displayed  at  once  the  whole  of  the  grand  aicanum  pretended  to 
"t-  found  out  by  the  National  Aasembly,  for  securing  future  happincaa, 
P*ace,  and  tranquillity  There  seems  however  to  bo  some  doubt  whcthct 
^ais  venerable  protomartyr  of  philosophy  w  as  inclined  to  carry  his  own 
'ecJaration  of  the  rights  of  men  more  rigidly  into  practice  than  the  National 
•AiiMinbly  themselves.  He  was,  like  them,  only  preaching  lioentiouBness 
^  the  populace  to  obtain  power  for  himself,  if  we  may  believe  what  is 
•nbjoined  by  the  historian. 

Cumque  hsc  &  plura  alia  delirameiita  [think  of  this  old  fool'a  calling  i 
•11  the  wise  maxims  of  the  French  academy  delinttnenta]  prredicftsset,"* 
'^oinmune   rulgus   cum   tanto   favorc   proseqiiitur,   ut  aeo'lamarent   eum 
"nkitpiseopum  futurum,  Jf  regni  cancellarium.     Whether  lie  would  have 
**kwi  these  situations  under  tJiese  names,  or  would  have  changed  th»  ■ 
■^fliole  nomenclature  of  the  state  and  church,  to  be  understood  in  lhesensa4 
tif  the  revolution,  i»  not  so  certain.      It  is  probable  that  he  would  havo- 
changed  Uie  names  and  kepi  the  substance  of  power. 

We  find  too,  that  they  had  in  those  days  their  tocieiy  for  eontiitiitionat 
iitformation,  of  which  the  reverend  John  Ball  was  a  conspicuous  member, 
•ometimes  under  his  ovra  name,  sometimes  tinder  the  feigned  name  of 
John  Schep.  Besides  him  it  consisted  (as  Knyghton  tells  na)  of  persons. 
*lio  went  by  the  real  or  fictitious  names  of  Jack  MyJner,  Tom  Baker, 
Jack  Straw,  Jack  Trewnian,  Jack  Carter,  and  probably  of  many  more. 
8omo  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  publications,  charitably  'WTcilten  and 
iirculatfed  by  them  gratia,  are  upon  record  in  Wabingham  and  Knyghlon  - 
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lemmas,  theorems,  acholiii,  corollaries,  and  all  the  apparat 
of  science,  which  was  furnished  in  as  great  plenty  and  pe 

and  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  the  pithy  wd  sententious  brevity  of  the 
bnlletins  of  ancient  rebellion,  before  the  loose  and  confused  prolixity! 
the  modern  advertisements  of  constitutional  infornmtion.     They  com 
more  ^ood  morality  and  less  bad  politics  ;    they  had  much  more  foonda 
tioii  in  real  oppression  ;  and  they  have  the  recommendation  ofbein^muc 
better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  for  wLoat  instruction  they  were 
intended.     Whatever  laudable  pains  the  teachers  of  the  present  day  appea^ 
to  take,  I  cannot  compliment  them  so  far  aa  to  allow,  that   they  hai 
succeeded  in  •writing  dowTi  to  the  level  of  (heir  pupils,  the  members  oft 
tovereign,  with  half  the  ability  of  Jack  Carter  and  the  reverend  John  Bal 
That  my  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  1  Ehall  give  them  one  oi  t^ 
specimens. 

The  first  is  an  address  from  the  reverend  John  Ball,  under  his  nom  i 
tfuerre  of  John  Schep.  I  know  not  against  what  particular  "  guyle 
borough  "  the  writer  means  to  cantion  the  people ;  it  may  have  been  on 
a  general  cry  against  "  rotten  boroughs,"  which  it  was  thought  convenie 
then  as  now  to  make  the  first  pretext,  and  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  I 
grievances. 

John  Scbef. 

John  Schcp  sometime  Seint  Maiy  Priest  of  Yorkc,  and  now  of  Co 
Chester,  greetcth  well  John  Nameless,  &  John  the  Miller,  &  John  Carte 
and  biddeth  them  that  they  hewai-e  of  fftiyh  in  borouff/i,  and  stand  togetl 
in  God's  name  ;  and  biddeth  Piers  Ploweman  goeto  his  werk,  and  chaat 
well  Eob  the  robber  [probably  the  king]  and  lake  with  you  Jolm.  Tre 
mnT\,  and  all  bis  fellows  and  no  moe. 

John  the  Miller  hath  y^ouud  smoJ,  small,  small ; 

The  King's  Sonne  of  Heven  shall  pay  for  all. 

Be\vai-e  or  ye  be  woe. 

Know  your  frendo  fro  yonr  foe. 

Have  enough  and  say  hoe: 

And  do  wcl  and  better,  and  flee  simie. 

Arid  seeJie  peace  cmd  holde  you  therein  ; 
&,  so  biddeth  John  Trcwman,  &  all  his  fellowcs. 

The  reader  has  perceived,  from  the  last  lines  of  this  curious  ^tat«  pap« 
how  well  the  National  Assembly  has  copied  its  union  of  the  profession 
universal  peace,  with  the  practice  of  murder  and  confuaion,  and  the  bla 
of  the  trumpet  of  sedition  in  all  nalion.s.     He  will,  in  the  following  c* 
stitntional  paper,  observe  how  well,  in  their  enigmatical  style,  like 
Aasenibiy  and  their  abettors,  the  old  philosophers  proscribe  all  herediti 
distinction,  and  bestow  it  only  on  virtue  and  wisdom,  according  to  tb 
estimation  jf  both.    Vet  tliese  people  are  supposed  never  to  have  het 
of  "  the  rights  of  man." 
Jack  Mylner. 
Jftkke  Mylncr  askcth  help  to  turn  his  mylne  aright. 

lie  hath  groundcn  smal,  smal, 

The  King's  Sone  of  Heven  he  tihall  pay  for  alia. 
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m  oat  of  the  dogmatic  and  polemic  magazines,  tlie  old 
t-arraouiy  of  the  schoolmen,  among  whom  the  Eev.  Dr. 
waa  bredj  as  tliey  can  be  supplied  from  the  new  arsenal 
Ackney.  It  was  no  doubt  disposed  with  all  the  ad- 
icy  of  definition  and  division,  in  which  (I  speak  it  with 
lission)  the  old  marshals  were  as  able  as  the  modem 
inets.     Neither  can  we  deny  that  the  philosophic  audi- 

when  they  had  once  obtained  this  knowledge,  could 
r  return  to  their  former  ignorance  ;  or  after  so  instruc- 
a  lecture  be  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  if  they  had 
r  heard  it.^  But  these  poor  people,  who  were  not  to  be 
sd  for  their  knowledge,  but  pitied  for  their  delusion, 
I  not  reasoned  (that  was  impossible)  but  beaten  out  of 
r  lights.  With  their  teacher  they  were  delivered  over  to 
lawyers  ;  who  wrote  in  their  blood  the  statutes  of  the 

as  harshly,  and  in  the  same  sort  of  ink,  as  they  and 
r  teachers  had  written  the  rights  of  man. 
tir  doctors  of  the  day  are  not  bo  fond  of  quoting  the 
ions  of  this  ancient  sage  as  they  are  of  imitating  his  con- 
;  first,  because  it  might  appear,  that  they  are  not  as 

ke  thj  milne  go  a  ryjt  with  the  £our  sayiss,  and  the  post  stoade  in 

With  ryyt  &  with  myyt, 

bWith  skill  and  with  wyJle, 
Lat  myyt  help  ryyt, 
And  skyl  go  btforc  wille, 
And  ryyt  before  myght. 
Than  goth  our  mylne  ajyght. 
And  IT  rnyght  go  before  ryght. 
And  wylle  before  skylle ; 
Thau  is  our  mylne  myB-a-dyghL 

!X  Cahtkr  imdcrstood  perfectly  the  doctrine  of  looking  to  the  eitd, 
m  indifference  to  the  nuans,  and  the  prubability  of  much  good 
g  from  great  cviL 

eke  Carter  praycs  yowe  alio  that  yc  make  a  good  ende  of  that  ye 
Degunnen,  and  doth  wele  and  ay  bettiir  &  bettnr,  for  at  the  eren  men 
!i  the  day.  For  if  the  ende  be  wele  Uitin  is  alle  wele.  Lat  Peres  the 
man  my  brother  dwell  at  home  and  dyght  ua  come,  &  I  will  go 
yowe  &  helpe,  that  I  may,  to  dyghte  your  mete  and  your  drynie, 
fe  none  fayle.  Lokke  that  llobbe  robbyourc  be  wele  chaetysed  for 
5  of  your  grace  :  for  ye  have  grot  nede  to  take  God  with  yowe  in  all 
dedes.    For  now  is  tymc  to  be  war. 

iee  the  wise  remarlcs  on  lie  subject,  in  tha  Deftoice  otBigUVa  o^^ILbsl 
'  hj  the  societies. 
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great  inrentora  as  they  would  be  thought ;  and  next,  becsiui 
unfortunately  for  hia  fame,  he  waa  not  successful.  It  is 
remark  liable  to  aa  few  exceptions  aa  any  generality  can  b( 
that  they  who  applaud  prosperous  foUy,  and  adore  triumpl 
ant  guilt,  have  never  been  known  to  succour  or  even  to  pit 
human  weakness  or  offence  wlien  they  become  eubiect  t< 
human  vicissitude,  and  meet  witt  punishment  instead  of  ob 
taiaing  power.  Abating  for  their  want  of  sensibility  to  thi 
sufferings  of  their  associatcB,  they  are  not  ao  much  in  thj 
TVTong ;  for  madness  and  wickedness  are  things  foul  and  dft 
formed  in  themselves  ;  and  stand  in  need  of  all  the  coveriii^ 
and  trappings  of  fortune  to  recommend  them  to  the  mulU' 
tude.  Notliing  can  be  more  loathsome  in  their  nake4 
nature. 

Aberrations  like  these,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  unsu* 
cessful  or  prosperous,  are  things  of  passage,  They  furnisl 
no  argifment  for  supposing  a  muUitude  told  hy  the  head  to  H 
the  peimle.  Such  a  multitude  can  have  no  sort  of  title  M 
alter  the  seat  of  power  in  the  society,  in  which  it  ever  ought 
to  be  the  obedient,  and  not  the  ruling  or  presiding  part 
What  power  may  belong  to  the  whole  mass,  in  which  mftS 
the  natural  ariUocracy,  or  what  by  convention  is  appointei 
to  represent  and  strengthen  it,  acta  in  its  proper  place,  ■wit! 
its  proper  weight,  and  without  being  subjected  to  \nolenc«( 
is  a  deeper  question.  But  in  that  case,  and  with  that  con 
currence,  I  shoxild  have  much  doubt  whether  any  rash  fl 
desperate  changes  in  the  state,  such  as  we  have  seen  il 
Frauce,  could  ever  be  effected. 

I  have  said,  that  in  all  political  questions  the  consequencO 
of  any  assumed  rights  are  of  great  moment  in  deciding  upa 
their  validity.  In  this  point  of  view  let  us  a  little  scrutini^ 
the  effects  of  a  right  in  the  mere  majority  of  the  inhabitaal 
of  any  country  of  superseding  and  altering  their  govemmel 
at  pleasMre. 

The  sum  total  of  every  people  is  composed  of  its  umi 
Every  individual  must  have  a  right  to  originate  what  aftel 
wards  is  to  become  the  act  of  the  majority.  Whatever  i 
may  lawfully  originate  he  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  accon 
plish.  He  has  a  right  therefore  in  his  own  particular  1 
break  the  ties  and  engagements  which  bind  him  to  the 
flountij  in  which  he  hves ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  make  as 
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maaj  converts  to  his  opmions,  and  to  obtain  as  many  aseoci- 
iica  ill  his  designs,  as  he  can  procure:  for  how  can  you 
know  the  dispositions  of  the  majority  to  deatroy  their  go- 
Temment,  but  by  tampering  with  some  part  of  the  body  ? 
You  must  begin  by  a  secret  conspiracy,  that  you  may  end 
with  a  national  confederation.  The  mere  pleaaure  of  the  ^ 
beginning  must  be  the  sole  guide ;  since  the  mere  pleasure 
of  others  must  be  the  sole  ultimate  sanction,  as  well  as  the 
jole  actuating  principle,  in  every  part  of  the  pfogress. 
ThuB,  arbitrary  wiU,  (the  laat  corruption  of  ruling  power,) 
step  by  step,  poisons  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  If  the 
undertaker  fails,  he  has  the  misfortune  of  a  rebel,  but  not 
the  guilt.  By  such  doctrines,  all  love  to  our  country,  all 
pious  veneration  and  attachment  to  its  laws  and  customs^ 
are  obliterated  from  our  minds ;  and  nothing  can  result  from 
this  opinion,  when  grown  into  a  principle,  and  animated  by 
diaoontent,  ambition,  or  enthusiaam,  but  a  Bcries  of  con- 

3iiraciea  and  seditions,  sometimes  ruinous  to  their  authors, 
ways  noxious  to  the  state.  No  sense  of  duty  can  prevent 
nj  man  from  being  a  leader  or  a  follower  in  such  entcr- 
HMKft.  Nothing  restrains  the  tempter ;  nothing  guards  the 
^^H^>ted.  Nor  ie  the  new  state,  fiibricated  by  such  arts, 
iBfer  than  the  old.  What  can  prevent  the  mere  wiU  of  any 
[>er?on,  who  hopes  to  unite  the  wills  of  others  to  his  own, 
Irom  an  attempt  wholly  to  overtium  it  ?  It  wants  nothing 
but  a  disposition  to  trouble  the  established  order,  to  give  a 
tnie  to  the  enterprise. 

^Vhen  you  combine  this  principle  of  the  right  to  change  a 
fixed  and  tolerable  constitution  of  things  at  pleasure,  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  French  Asaembly,  the  poiiti- 
n\  civil,  and  moral  UTegulai'ity  are  if  possible  aggravated. 
The  Afisembly  have  found  another  roatl,  and  a  far  more 
commodioua,  to  the  destruction  of  an  old  government,  and 
the  legitimate  formation  of  a  new  one,  than  through  the  pre- 
Tioua  will  of  the  majority  of  what  they  call  the  people.  Get, 
f«v  they,  the  possession  of  power  by  any  means  you  can 
luln  your  hands ;  and  then  a  subsequent  consent  (what  they 
•*I1  8U  adJresg  of  adhesion)  makes  your  authority  as  much 
tie  act  of  the  people  as  if  they  had  conferred  upon  you 
un^ually  that  kind  and  degree  of  power,  which,  without 
their  permisaion,  you  bad  seized  upon.    This  is  to  give  a 
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direct  Banction  to  fraud,  lijrpocriay,  perjurv,  and  the 
of  the  most  aacrcd  trusts  that  can  exist  between  mi 
man.  What  can  sound  with  such  horrid  discordance 
moral  ear,  as  this  position,  That  a  delegate  with  1 
powers  may  hreak  his  aworn  engagements  to  his  constil 
aflaiune  an  authority,  never  committed  to  him,  to  al 
things  at  hia  pleasure ;  and  then,  if  he  can  poraiiade  t 
number  of  men  to  flatter  him  in  the  power  he  has  ua 
that  he  is  absolved  in  his  own  conscience,  and  ou{ 
stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  ?  On  this  e 
the  maker  of  the  experiment  must  begin  with  a  detei 
perjury.  That  point  ia  certain.  He  must  take  hia  ( 
tor  the  expiatory  addi*easea.  This  ia  to  make  the  anai 
villany  the  standard  of  innocence. 

Without  drawing  on,  therefore,  very  shocli 
quences,  neither  by  previous  consent,  nor  by  subai 
ratification  of  a  mere  reckoned  majoriii/,  can  any  set  o 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  etat^  at  their  pleaaiwe.  To 
this  to  our  present  subject.  When  the  several  ord 
their  several  bailogea,  had  met  in  the  year  1789,  si 
them,  I  mean,  as  had  met  peaceably  and  constitutiona 
choose  and  to  instruct  their  representatives,  so  org 
and  ao  acting,  (because  they  were  organized  and  were 
according  to  the  conventions  which  made  them  a  pf 
they  were  the  people  of  Prance.  They  had  a  legal 
natural  capacity  to  be  considered  as  that  people.  Bi 
sen'c,  whilst  they  were  in  this  state,  that  is,  whilat  the; 
a  people,  in  no  one  of  their  instructions  did  they  chai 
even  hint  at  any  of  those  things,  which  have  drawn  up 
usurping  Assembly,  and  their  adherents,  the  detestat 
the  rational  and  thinking  part  of  mankind.  I  will  veni 
affirm,  withoiit  the  least  apprehension  of  being  contra 
by  any  person  who  knows  the  then  state  of  France,  1 
any  one  of  the  changes  were  proposed,  which  form  the 
mental  parts  of  their  Eevolution,  and  corajiose  its  mo 
tinguishing  acts,  it  would  not  have  had  one  vote  in  1 
thousand  in  any  order.  Their  instructions  purporti 
direct  contrary  to  all  those  famous  proceedings,  whi 
defended  as  the  acts  of  the  people.  Had  such  prooe 
been  expected,  the  great  probability  is,  that  the  people 
then  have  risen,  aa  to  a  man,  to  preTent  them.    The 
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organization  of  the  Assembly  was  altered,  the  whole  frame 
of  the  kingdom  was  changed,  before  these  things  could  bo 
done.     It  ia  long  to  tell,  by  what  evil  arts  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  by  what  extreme  weakness  and  want  of  eteaiineas 
in  the  lawful  government,  this  equal  usurpation  on  the  rights 
of  the  prince  and  people,  having  first  cheated,  and  then 
offered  violence  to  both,  has  been  able  to  triumph,  and  to 
employ  with  success  the  forged  signature  of  an  imprisoned 
Bovereign,  and  the  spurious  voice  of  dictated  addresses,  to  a 
nibsequent  ratification  of  things  that  had  never  received  any 
previous  sanction,  general  or  particular,  expressed  or  implied, 
from  the  nation,  (in  whatever  sense  that  word  is  taken,)  or 
from  any  part  of  it. 

After  the  weighty  and  respectable  part  of  the  people  had 
been  murdered,  or  driven  by  the  menaces  of  murder  from 
tkir  houses,  or  were  dispersed  in  eide  into  ever^  country 
in  Europe ;  after  the  soldiery  had  been  debauched  irom  their 
officers ;  after  property  had  lost  its  weight  and  consideration, 
along  jdth  its  security ;  after  voluntary  clubs  and  associa- 
tiong  of  factious  and  unprincipled  men  were  substituted  in 
fte  place  of  all  the  legal  corporations  of  the  kingdom  arbi- 
tnirily  dissolved;  after  freedom  had  been  banished  from 
flioee  popular  meetings,'  whose  sole  recommendation  is  free- 
dom ; — after  it  had  come  to  that  pass,  that  no  dissent  dared 
to  appear  in  any  of  them,  but  at  the  certain  price  of  life ; 
"fter  even  dissent  had  been  anticipated,  and  aaaassination 
Jecame  as  quick  as  suspicion  ; — such  pretended  ratification 
by  addresses  could  be  no  act  of  what  any  lover  of  the  people 
*Ould  choose  to  call  by  their  name.  It  is  that  voice  which 
fifery  successful  usurpation,  as  well  aa  this  before  ua,  may 
^ftsily  procure,  even  without  making  (as  these  t3rrant3  have 
*ade)  donatives  from  the  spoil  of  one  part  of  the  citizens  to 
ftttrupt  the  other. 

The  pretended  rights  of  man,  which  have  made  this  havoc, 
CMinot  be  the  rights  of  the  people.  For  to  be  a  people,  and 
fe  have  these  rights,  are  things  incompatible.  The  one  sup- 
poses the  jwesence,  the  other  the  absence,  of  a  state  of  civil 
society.  The  very  foundation  of  the  French  commonwealth 
ii  fake  and  self-destruetive  ;  nor  can  its  principles  be  adopted 
in  any  coujxtry,  without  the  certainty  of  bringing  it  to  the 
'  The  primary  asaemblieB. 
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Terj  sarae  condition  in  which  France  is  found.  Attc 
are  made  to  introduce  them  into  every  nation  in  Ei] 
Thia  nation,  as  possessing  the  greatest  influence,  they 
moat  to  corrupt,  as  by  that  means  they  are  assured  the 
tagion  must  heeoine  general.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  sha 
■eicused,  if  I  eiuleavour  to  show,  an  shortly  as  the  ru 
will  admit,  the  danger  of  giving  to  them,  either  avowed 
tacitly,  the  smallest  countenance. 

There  are  times  and  circumstanccR,  in  which  not  to  i 
out  is  at  least  to  connive.  Many  think  it  enough  for  1 
that  the  principles  propagated  by  these  cluhs  and  socii 
«nemieB  to  their  country  and  its  constitution,  are  not  o' 
by  the  modern  JVhiffs  in  parliament,  who  are  so  war 
■condemnation  of  Mr.  Burke  and  hia  book,  and  of  coul 
Jill  the  principles  of  the  ancient,  couatitutional  Whigs  oH 
kingdom.  Certainly  they  are  not  owned.  But  are 
condemned  with  the  same  zeal  as  Mr.  Burke  and  his 
are  condemned  ?  Are  they  condemned  at  all  ?  Are 
rejected  or  discountenanced  in  any  way  whatsoever  ?  L 
man  who  would  fairly  examine  into  the  demeanour 
prineiplea  of  those  societies,  and  that  too  very  moden 
and  in  tbe  way  rather  of  admonition  thim^  of  punishnie 
such  a  man  even  decently  treated  ?  Is  he  not  reproa 
a.^  if,  in  condemning  auch  principles,  he  had  belied  the 
duct  of  hia  whole  life,  suggesting  that  his  life  had 
governed  by  principles  Bimilar  to  those  which  he  now  r 
bates  ?  The  French  system  is  in  the  mean  time,  by  1 
active  agents  out  of  doora,  raptm^ously  praised ;  the  B 
•constitution  is  coldly  tolerated.  But  these  constitution 
different,  both  in  the  foundation  and  in  the  whole  supers 
ture  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  you  cannot  build  up  the  one  b 
the  ruins  of  the  other.  After  all,  if  the  French  be  a  suj 
system  of  liberty,  why  should  we  not  adopt  it  ?  To 
end  are  our  praises  ?  la  excellence  held  out  to  us  only 
"we  should  not  copy  after  it  ?  And  what  is  there  in  the 
nera  of  the  people,  or  in  the  climate  of  France,  which 
dera  that  species  of  republic  fitted  for  them,  and  unsui 
to  U8?  A  strong  ana  marked  ditference  between  the 
nations  ought  to  be  shown,  before  we  can  admit  a  com 
affected  panegyric,  a  standing  annual  commemoratic 
ffithout  anj  tendency  to  an  exatm^le. 


But  the  leaders  of  party  will  not  go  the  length  of  the 

trines  taught  by  the  seditious  clubs.  I  am  sure  tbev  do 
mean  to  do  80.  God  forbid  !  PcrbapH  even  those  who 
|tre  directly  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  peniieious  foreign 
iactioti,  do  not  all  of  them  intend  to  produce  all  the  mis- 
itiefs  which  must  inevitably  follow  from  their  having  any 
luccess  in  their  proceedings.  Aa  to  leaders  in  parties,  no- 
fiiing  is  more  common  than  to  see  them  blindly  led.  The 
ifrorld  is  governed  by  go-betweens.  These  go-betweens  in- 
tuence  the  persona  with  whom  they  carry  on  the  intercourse, 
vj  stating  their  own  sense  to  each  of  them  as  the  sense  of 
kne  other  ;  and  tlius  they  reciprocally  ma&ter  both  sides.  It 
K  first  buzzed  about  the  ears  of  leaders,  "  that  their  friends 
!»itliout-doora  are  very  eager  for  some  measure,  or  very  warm 
tbout  some  opinion — that  you  must  not  bo  too  rigid  with 
tliem.  They  are  useful  peraons,  and  zealous  in  the  cause. 
•fhey  may  be  a  little  wrong ;  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  must 
liot  be  damped  i  and  by  the  infiuence  you  obtain  from  some 
^gree  of  concurrence  with  theni  at  present,  you  may  be 
enabled  to  set  them  right  hereafter." 

Thus  the  leaders  are  at  first  drawn  to  a  connivance  with 
•(entiments  and  proceedings,  often  totally  different  from  their 
lerious  and  deliberate  notions.  But  their  acquiescence  an- 
tirers  every  purpose. 

With  no  better  than  such  powers,  the  go-hotweena  assume 
H  new  representative  character.  What  at  best  was  but  an 
Quiescence,  is  magnified  into  an  authority,  and  thence  into 
■  desire  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  ;  and  it  is  carried  down  as 
Rich  to  the  subordinate  members  of  parties.  By  this  artifice 
ttey  in  their  turn  are  led  into  measures  which  at  first,  per- 
Mps,  few  of  them  wished  at  aD,  or  at  least  did  not  desire 
ftlieinently  or  Bystematically, 

There  is  in  all  parties,  between  the  principal  leaders  in 
ipirliament,  and  the  Jowest  followers  out  of  doors,  a  middle 
*>rt  of  men  ;  a  sort  of  equestrian  order,  who,  by  the  spirit 
>f  that  middle  situation,  are  the  fittest  for  preventing  things 
twn  running  to  excess.  But  indecision,  though  a  vice  of  a 
"^y  different  character,  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  violence, 
"le  irresolution  and  timidity  of  those,  who  compose  this 
l*i(ldle  order,  often  prevent  the  effect  of  their  coiitToWvTL?, 
t*uation.  The  fear  ol  di^ering  with  the  autkorvty  oi\eai.et9k 


on  the  one  hand,  and  of  contrndicting  the  desires  of  the  mul- 
titude on  the  other,  induces  them  to  give  a  careless  and  pas- 
bIt©  assent  to  measures  in  which  they  never  •were  consulted : 
and  thus  things  proceed,  by  a  aort  of  activity  of  inertness, 
until  whole  hodies,  leaderB,  middle  men,  and  followers,  are 
all  hurried,  with  every  appearance,  and  with  many  of  the  ef- 
fecte,  of  unanimity,  into  Bchemes  of  politics,  in  the  suhstance 
of  which  no  two  of  them  were  ever  fully  agreed,  and  the 
origin  and  authors  of  which,  in  this  circular  mode  of  com- 
munication, none  of  them  find  it  possible  to  trace.  In  mv- 
experience  I  have  Been  much  of  this  in  affaire,  which,  thougn 
trilling  in  comparison  to  the  present,  were  yet  of  some  im- 
portance to  pariiiea  ;  and  I  have  known  them  suffer  by  it. 
The  sober  part  give  their  sanction,  at  first  through  inatten- 
tion and  levity  ;  at  last  they  give  it  through  necessity,  A 
violent  apirifc  ia  raised,  which  the  presiding  minds,  after  8 
time,  find  it  impracticable  to  stop  at  their  pleasxtre,  to  cao^i 
trol,  to  regulate,  or  even  to  direct.  | 

This  shows,  in  my  opinion,  how  very  quick  and  awatenfa] 
all  men  ought  to  be,  who  are  looked  up  to  by  the  public,  and  I 
who  deserve  that  confidence,  to  prevent  a  surprise  on  their  I 
opinions,  when  dogmas  are  spread,  and  projects  pursued,  bfj 
which  the  foundations  of  society  may  he  affected.     BefoWf 
they  listen  even  to  moderate  alterations  in  the  government  ] 
of  their  country,  they  ought  to  take  care  that  principles  aM 
not  propagated  for  that  purpose,  which  are  too  big  for  their 
object.     Doctrines  Limited  in  their  present  application,  sn" 
wide  in  their  general  principles,  are  nevef  joeant  to  be  con- 
fined to  what  they  at  first  pretend.     If  I  were  to  fonn  » 
prognostic  of  the  effect  of  the  present  machinations  on  the 
people,  fit}m  their  sense  of  any  grievance  they  sufter  under 
this  constitution,  my  mind  would  be  at  ease.    But  there  ia  *  ■ 
wide  difference  between  the  multitude,  when  they  act  againiM 
their  government,  from  a  sense  of  grievance,  or  trom  zeal  for 
some  opinions.     When  men  are  thoroughly  possessed  ■vn" 
that  zeaL,  it  ia  difficult  to  calculate  its  force.     It  is  certMH 
that  its  power  is  by  no  means  in  exact  proportion  to  iti 
reasonableness.     It  must  always  have  been  discoverable  hy 
\  persona  of  reflection,  but  it  is  now  obvious  to  the  world,  tl>«' 
/  a  theory  concerning  government  may  become  as  much  i  ^ 
I  cause  of  faD&ticism  aa  a  dojma  m.  xeti^oTi.  'Caeie  is  a  bound" 
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ijty  to  men's  passions  when  they  act  from  feeling ;  none 
khca  they  are  under  the  influence  of  imagination.     Remove 
^  grievance,  and,  when  men  act  from  feeling,  you  go  a  great 
»ay  towards  quieting  a  commotion.     But  the  good  or  bad 
eonduct  of  a  government,  the  protection  men  have  enjoyed, 
or  the  oppression  they  have  auflered,  under  it,  are  of  no  sort 
of  moment,  when  a  faction,  proceeding  upon  speculative 
grounds,  is  thoroughly  heated  against  its  form.     When  a 
BMtt  is,  from  system,  furious  against  monarchy  or  episcopacy, 
the  good  conduct  of  the  monarch  or  the  bishop  has  no  other 
effect,  than  further  to  irritate  the  adversary.     He  is  pro- 
voked at  it  as  fumiahing  a  plea  for  preserving  the  thing 
tHch  he  wishes  to  destroy.     His  mind  will  be  heated  as 
much  by  the  sight  of  a  sceptre,  a  mace,  or  a  verge,  as  if  he 
liad  been  daily  bruised  and  wounded  by  these  B}Tnbol9  of 
nuthority.     Mere  spcj^tacles,  mere  names,  will  become  suf- 
ficient causes  to  stimulate  the  people  to  war  and  tumult. 

Some  gentlemen  are  not  terrified  by  the  facility  with 
which  government  has  been  overturned  in  France.  The 
people  of  Trauce,  they  say,  had  nothing  to  lose  in  the  de- 
■truction  of  a  bad  constitution ;  but,  though  not  the  best 
possible,  we  have  still  a  good  stake  in  ours,  which  will  hinder 
la  from  desperate  risks.  Is  this  any  security  at  all  against 
those  who  seem  to  persuade  themselves,  and  who  labour  to 
persuade  others,  that  our  constitution  ia  an  usurpation  iu  its 
origin,  unwise  in  its  contrivance,  mischievous  iu  its  eftects, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  maUj  and  in  all  its  parts  a  perfect 
nuisance  ?  What  motive  has  any  rational  man,  who  thinks 
;  in  tLat  manner,  to  spill  his  blood,  or  even  to  risk  a  shilling 
'  of  his  fortune,  or  to  waate  a  moment  of  his  ieisiure,  to  pre- 
serve it  ?  If  he  has  any  duty  relative  to  it,  his  duty  is  to 
destroy  it.  A  constitution  ou  sufierance  is  a  constitution 
•'ondemned.  Sentence  is  already  passed  upon  it.  The  eie- 
tiition  is  only  delayed.  Ou  the  principles  of  these  gentle- 
•Qen  it  neither  has,  nor  ought  to  have,  any  security.  So  far 
•«  regards  them,  it  is  left  naked,  without  friends,  partisans, 
iftaertors,  or  protectors. 

Let  ua  examine  into  the  value  of  this  security  upon  the 
principles  of  those  who  are  more  sober ;  of  those  who  think, 
'odeed,  the  French  constitution  better,  or  at  \eaat  as  ^oo?^ 
i*s  the  Briti^b^  without  going  to  all  the  lenatts  oi  t\ve  \iai\vxet 
■  a  2  °  . 
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politicianB  in  reproliatiiig  their  own.  Their  aeeurity  amotm 
in  reality  to  nothing  more  than  ihia ; — 'that  the  difference 
between  their  republican  eystem  and  the  British  limited 
monarchy  is  not  worth  &  civil  war.  Thia  opinion,  I  admit, 
will  prevent  people,  not  very  enterprising  in  their  nature, 
from  an  active  undertaking  against  the  British  constitution. 
But  it  13  the  poorest  defensive  principle  that  ever  was  infused 
into  the  mind  of  man  againat  the  attempts  of  those  who  will 
enterprise.  It  wiU  tend  totally  to  remove  from  their  minds 
that  very  terror  of  a  civil  war  which  ia  held  out  as  our  sole 
security.  Tliey  who  think  so  well  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion, certainly  will  not  be  the  persons  to  carry  on  a  war  to 
prevent  their  obtaining  a  great  benefit,  or  at  worst  a  fair 
eichange.  They  will  not  go  to  battle  in  favour  of  a  cause 
in  which  their  defeat  might  he  more  advantageous  to  the 
public  than  their  ■\ictorj'.  They  must  at  least  tacitly  abet 
those  who  endeavour  to  make  converts  to  a  sound  opinion  ; 
they  must  diacountenance  those  who  would  oppose  its  pro- 
pagation. In  proportion  as  by  these  means  the  enterprising 
party  is  strengthened,  the  dread  of  a  atniggle  is  lessened- 
See  what  an  encouragement  thia  is  to  the  enemies  of  the  ci 
stitution !  A  few  asaassinations,  and  a  very  great  destmcti 
of  property,  we  know  they  consider  as  no  real  obetaclea 
the  way  of  a  grand  political  change.  And  they  will  ho 
that  here,  if  antimonarchieal  opinions  gain  ground,  as  they 
have  done  in  France,  they  may,  as  in  France,  accomplisli  A 
revolution  without  a  war. 

They  who  think  so  well  of  the  Erench  constitution  cannc 
be  seriously  alarmed  by  any  progress  made  by  its  partisan^ 
Provisions  for  security  are  not  to  be  received  from  those  wh 
think  that  there  ia  no  danger.  No !  there  ia  no  plan  of  si 
curity  to  be  listened  to  but  from  those  who  entertain  tb 
same  fears  with  ouraelvea  ;  from  those  who  think  that  tb 
thing  to  be  secured  ia  a  great  blessing ;  and  the  thing  againS 
which  we  would  secure  it  a  gi'eat  mischief.  Every  person  a 
a  different  opinion  must  be  careless  about  security. 

I  believe  the  author  of  the  Eeflections,  whether  he  feafl 
the  deaigna  of  that  set  of  people  with  reason  or  not,  cannot 
prevail  on  himself  to  despise  thera.  He  cannot;  doapise  theni 
for  their  numbers,  which,  though  small,  compared  with  thfl 
ixnind  part  of  the  community,  ai^e  not  incoaaiderable:  iM 
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laruiot  look  with  contempt  on  their  influence,  their  activity, 

»r  the  kind  of  talents  and  tempers  which  they  possestt,  ei- 

ictly  calculated  for  the  work  they  have  in  hand,  and  the 

Ininda  they  chiefly  apply  to.    Do  we  not  see  their  moat  con- 

»derable  and  accredited  ministers,  and  aeveral  of  their  party 

of  weight  and  importance,  active  in  spreading  mischievous 

■opbiiona,  in  giving  sanction  to  seditious  writings,  in  pro- 

aioting  seditious  anniversaries  ?  and  what  part  of  their  de- 

•8«ription  has  disowned  them  or  their  proceedings  ?    When 

men,  circumstanced  as  these  are,  publicly  declare  such  ad- 

ttiiation  of  a  foreign  constitution,  and  such  contempt  of  our 

0*11,  it  would  be,  in  the  author  of  the  Eeiiectiona,  thinking 

*s  lie  does  of  the  Trench  constitution,  infamouaiy  to  cheat 

tte  rest  of  the  nation  to  their  ruin,  to   Bay  there  is  no 

•danger. 

In  estimating  danger,  we  are  obliged  to  take  into  our 
calculation  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  enemy  into 
fhose  hands  we  may  chance  to  faU.  The  genius  of  this 
Action  is  easily  discerned,  by  observing  with  what  a  very 
fiifferent  eye  they  have  viewed  the  late  foreign  revolutions. 
Tffo  kave  passed  before  them.  Tbat  of  France  and  that  of 
Poland.  The  state  of  Poland  was  such,  that  there  could 
scarcely  eidst  two  opinions,  but  that  a  reformation  of  its 
cotiatitution,  even  at  some  expense  of  blood,  might  he  seen 
^tliout  much  disapprobation.  No  confusion  could  be  feared 
^  8uch  an  enterprise ;  because  the  estabhshment  to  be  re- 
lormed  was  itseK  a  state  of  confusion.  A  king  without  au- 
thority; nobles  without  union  or  subordination;  a  people 
I'fitliout  arts,  industry,  commerce,  or  liberty ;  no  order  with- 
'tijUo  defence  without ;  no  eflective  public  force,  hut  a  foreign 
wee,  which  entered  a  naked  country  at  will,  and  disposed  of 
*Terything  at  pleasure.  Here  was  a  state  of  things  which 
seemed  to  invite,  and  might  perbaps  juatily,  bold  enterprise 
^i  desperate  experiment.  But  m  what  manner  was  this 
chaos  brought  into  order  ?  The  meaaa  were  as  striking  to 
'^e  imagination,  as  satisfactory  to  the  reason,  and  soothing 
'o  the  moral  sentiments.  In  contemplating  that  change, 
"Uoiauity  has  everything  to  rejoice  and  to  glory  in ;  nothing 
^  be  ashamed  of,  nothing  to  suffer.  So  far  as  it  has  gone, 
''probably  is  the  most  pure  and  defecated  public  good  which. 
•Ter  has  been  conferred  on  mankind.    We  have  Becu  aimvOsi^ 
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and  servitude  at  once  remo«ved;  a  throne  strengthened  foe 
the  protection  of  the  people,  Avithout  trenching  on  their 
libertiea ;  all  foFei^n  cabal  banished,  by  changing  the  crown 
&om   elective   to  hereditary ;    and   what  was   a  matter  of 

E leasing  wonder,  we  have  seen  a  reigning  king,  from  an 
eroic  love  to  his  country,  exerting  himaelf  with  all  the  toil, 
the  dexterity,  the  management,  the  intrigue,  in  favonr  of  a 
family  of  etrangera,  with  which  ambitious  men  labour  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  their  own.  Ten  millions  of  men  in. 
n  waj'  of  being  freed  gradually,  and  therefore  safely  to  them- 
selves and  the  state,  not  from  civil  or  political  chains,  which, 
bad  as  they  are,  only  fetter  the  mind,  hut  from  substantial 
personal  bandage.  InhabitantB  of  cities,  before  without  pri- 
vileges, placed  in  the  consideration  which  belongs  to  that 
improved  and  connecting  aitiiation  of  social  life.  One  of  the 
most  proud,  numerous,  and  fierce  bodies  of  nobility  and 
gentry  ever  known  in  the  world,  arranged  only  in  the  for 
most  rank  of  free  and  generous  citizens.  Not  one  man  if 
curred  loss,  or  Buffered  degradation.  All,  from  the  king  " 
the  day-labourer,  were  improved  in  their  condition.  Et 
thing  was  kept  in  its  place  and  order ;  but  in  that  place : 
order  everythuag  vms  bettered.  To  add  to  this  happy  won- 
der, (this  imheard-of  conjunction  of  wisdom  and  for 
not  one  drop  of  blood  was  spilled ;  no  treachery  ;  no  outr 
no  system  of  slander  more  cruel  than  the  sword ;  no  stud 
Lnsuits  on  religion,  morals,  or  manners  ;  no  spoil ;  no  co 
cation  ;  no  citizen  beggared ;  none  imprisoned ;  none  eiileJ 
the  whole  was  effected  with  a  policy,  a  discretion,  an 
nimity  and  aecresy,  such  as  have  never  been  before  knovrat 
any  occasion ;  but  such  wonderful  conduct  was  reserved  ftf 
this  glorious  conspirmy  in  fovoiir  of  the  true  and  genuine 
rights  and  interests  of  men.  Happy  people,  if  they  know 
how  to  proceed  as  they  have  begun!  Happy  prince,  worth'' 
to  begiu  with  splendour,  or  to  close  with  glory,  a  race  i 
patriots  imd  kings :  and  to  leave 

A  name,  wliidi  ETcry  wind  to  heavea  would  bear, 
Whidi  men  ta  speak,  and  angels  joy  to  Lear. 

To  finish  all^thia  great  good,  aa  in  the  instant  it  is,  contain* 
ia  it  the  aoeds  of  nU  further  improvement ;  and  may  be  con 
Bzdeivd  as  in  a  regular  progreaa,  \iecavBK.  founded  on  siiflK 
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jrindples,  toward^}  the  stable  excellency  of  a  Britiflh  con* 
stituboD. 

Here  waa  a  matter  for  congratuktion  and  for  festire  re- 
membzanco  through  ages.    Here  morfilista  and  divines  might 
uideed  relax  in  their  temperance,  to  exhilarate  their  human- 
ity.   But  mark  the  character  of  our  iaetiou.     All  their  en- 
tbusiaam  is  kept  for  the  French  Eevolution.     They  cannot 
pretend  that  France  had  stood  bo  much  in  need  of  a  change 
as  Pokad.     They  cannot  pretend  that  Poland  haa  not  ob- 
tained  a  better  system  of  liberty,  or  of  govemment,  than  it 
fnjoyed  before.     They  cannot  assert,  that  the  Polish  Eevo- 
lution  cost  more  dearly  than  that  of  France  to  the  interests 
»ad  feeling  of  multitudes  of  men.     But  the  cold  and  subop- 
fciatj^Ugb^in  -nhich  they  look  upon  the  one,  and  the  pains 
^ey  take  to  preach  up  the  other  of  these  Bevolutions,  leave 
M  no  choice  in  iixing  on  their  motives.     Both  Bevolutions 
profess  liberty  as  their  object ;  but  in  obtaining  this  object 
'lie  one  proceeds  from  anarchy  to  order ;    the  other,  from 
order  to  anarchy.     The  first  wecures  its  Uberty  by  estahlisb- 
Jiig  its  throne ;  the  other  builds  ita  freedom  on  the  subvereion 
of  its  monarchy.    In  the  one  their  means  are  unstained  by 
crimes,  and  their  settlement  favours  morality.    lu  the  other, 
vice  and  confusion  are  in  the  very  essence  of  their  pursuit, 
^ad  of  their  enjoyment.     The  circumatancos  in  "whicn  these 
two  events  differ,  must  cause  the  difference  we  make  in  their 
comparative   estimation.      These  turn  the   scale  with   the 
Societies  in  favour  of  France.     Femi^m  est  quod  omant.     The 
bauds,  the  violenceH,  the  sacrileges,  the  havoc  and  ruin  of 
tamilies,  the  diaperaion  and  eiHe  of  the  pride  and  flower  of 
great  country,  the  disorder,  the  confusion,  the  anarchy,  the 
riolation  of  property,  the  cniel  miuiders,  the  inhuman  confis- 
Bations,  and  in  the  end  the  insolent  domination  of  bloody, 
ferocious,  and  aenaelesss  cbiba — ^Thaae  are  the  tilings  which 
fchey  love  and  admire.     What  men  admire  and  love,  they 
trould  surely  act.     Let  us  see  Avhat  is  done  in  France ;  and 
"en  let  us  undervalue  any  the  shghteat  danger  of  faUiog 
ito  the  hands  of  such  a  mercileBS  and  savage  Action  1 
"  But  the  leaders  of  the  factious  aodeties  are  too  wild  to 
.coeed  in  thia  their  undertaking."     I  heme  so.     But  suf- 
oeing  them  wild  and  absurd,  ia  there  no  tiauger  but  trotri 
dse  and  leflectiiig-  men  ?    Perhaps  the  grealeal  •v3[mdvisA& 
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,at  Iiave  happened  in  the  ■world  have  happened  from  persons 
■  wild  as  those  we  think  the  wildest.  In  truth,  they  are 
the  fitteBt  beginners  of  all  great  changes.  "Why  encourage 
linen  in  a  mischievous  proceeding,  because  their  absurdity 
may  disappoint  tlicir  mahce  ?  "  But  noticing  them  may 
give  them  consequence."  Certainly.  But  they  are  noticed ; 
and  they  are  noticed,  not  with  reproof,  hut  with  that  kind  of 
countenance  which  is  given  by  an  apparent  concurrence  (not 
a  real  one,  I  ara  convinced)  of  a  great  party,  in  the  praiaea 
of  the  object  which  they  hold  out  to  imitation. 

But  I  hear  a  language  still  more  extraordinary,  and  Indeed 
of  Bueh  a  nature  as  must  suppose,  or  leave,  us  at  their  mercy. 
It  is  this — "  Tou  know  their  promptitude  in  writing,  and 
their  diligence  in  caballing ;  to  vrrite,  speak,  or  act  against 
them,  will  only  stimulate  them  to  new  efforts." — This  way 
of  considering  the  principle  of  their  conduct  pays  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  these  gentlemen.  They  pretend  that  their 
doctrines  are  infinitely  beneficial  to  mankind ;  but  it  seems 
they  would  keep  them  to  themselves,  if  they  were  not  greatly 
provoked.  They  are  benevolent  from  spite.  Their  oradea 
are  like  those  of  I'rotetts,  (whom  some  people  think  they  re- 
semble in  many  particulars,)  who  never  would  give  hia 
responses  unless  you  used  him  as  ill  as  possible.  These 
cats,  it  seems,  would  not  give  out  their  electrical  light  with 
out  having  their  backs  well  rubbed.  But  this  is  not  to  do 
them  perfect  justice.  They  are  sufficiently  communicative. 
Had  they  been  quiet,  the  propriety  of  any  agitation  of  topics 
on  the  origin  and  primary  rights  of  government,  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  private  aentimenta,  might  possibly  be  doubted. 
But,  as  it  is  notorious,  that  they  were  proceeding  as  fast,  and 
as  far,  as  time  and  circumstances  would  admit,  both  in  their , 
discussions  ajid  cabals — as  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  thej 
had  opened  a  correspondence  with  a  foreign  faction,  the  tnos 
wicked  the  world  ever  saw,  and  estabushed  anniveraariei 
to  commemorate  the  most  monstrous,  cruel,  and  perfidiou 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  that  faction  —  the  question  ia 
whether  then*  conduct  was  to  be  regarded  in  silence,  lest  or 
interference  should  render  them  outrageous  ?  Then 
them  deal  as  they  please  with  the  constitution.  Let  th« 
lady  be  passive,  l?st  the  ravialier  should  be  driven  to  foroe.1 


Besistance  wjU  only  increase  Lis  desires.  Tea,  truly,  if  the 
leeistance  be  feigned  and  feeble.  But  they  who  are  wedded 
to  the  constitution  will  not  act  the  part  of  wittols.  They 
will  drive  such  seducers  from  the  house  on  the  first  appearance 
of  their  love-letters  and  offered  aasignatious.  But  if  the 
author  of  the  Keflections,  though  a  vigilant,  was  not  a  dis- 
creet guardian  of  the  constitution,  let  those,  who  liave  the 
same  regard  to  it,  show  themselves  as  vigilant  and  more  skil- 
ful in  repeUing  the  attacks  of  seduction  or  violence.  Their 
freedom  from  jealousy  is  equivocal,  and  may  arise  as  well  from 
indifference  to  the  object,  as  from  confidence  in  her  virtue. 

On  their  principle,  it  is  the  resistance,  and  not  the  assault, 
rhich  produces  the  danger.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  if  we 
estimated  the  danger  by  the  value  of  the  writings,  it  would 
be  little  worthy  of  our  attention ;  contemptible  these  writings 
are  in  every  sense.  But  they  are  not  the  cause,  they  are 
the  disgusting  symptoms,  of  a  frightful  distemper.  They 
are  not  otherwise  of  consequence  than  as  they  show  the  evil 
habit  of  the  bodies  from  whence  they  come.  In  that  light 
the  meanest  of  them  is  a  serious  thing.  If  however  I  should 
nnder-rate  them,  and  if  the  truth  is,  that  they  are  not  the 
result  but  the  cause  of  the  disorders  I  speak  of,  surely  those 
who  circulate  operative  poisons,  and  give,  to  whatever  force 
they  have  by  their  nature,  the  further  operation  of  their 
authority  and  adoption,  are  to  be  censured,  watched,  wid, 
if  possible,  repressed. 

At  what  distance  the  direct  danger  from  such  factions 
may  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  fia.  An  adaptation  of  circum- 
staaces  to  designs  and  principles  is  necessary.  But  these 
cannot  be  wanting  for  any  long  time  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  sublunary  affairs.  Great  discontents  frequently  arise  in  / 
the  best  constituted  governments,  from  causes  which  no  hu- 
man wisdom  can  foresee,  and  no  human  power  can  prevent. 
They  occur  at  uncertain  period b,  but  at  periods  which  are 
not  commonly  far  asuntier.  Governments  of  all  kinds 
are  administered  only  by  men  ;  and  great  mistakes,  tendiug 
to  inflame  these  discontents,  may  concur.  The  indecision  of 
those  who  happen  to  rule  at  the  critical  time,  their  supine 
neglect,  or  their  precipitate  and  ill-judged  attention,  may  ag-  ^ 
Krarate  the  public  misfortimes.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  principles,  now  only  sown,  will  ehoot  out  and  vegetato 
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in  full  luiuriance.    In  aucjh  circumstances  the  minds  of  the 
people  become  sore  and  ulcerated.     They  are  put  out  of  hu- 
mour with  all  public  men  and  all  public  parties  ;    they  are 
fetigucd  vrith  their  dissensiona ;   they  are  irritated  at  their 
coalitions;  they  are  made  easily  to  believe,  (what  much  pains 
are  taken  to  make  them  believe,)  that  all  oppositions  are  &o- 
tious,  and  all  courtiera  base  and  servile.    From  their  disgust 
at  men,  they  are  aoon  led  to  quarrel  with  their  frame 
government,  which  they  presume  givee  nourishment  to  tl 
vices,  real  or  supposed,  of  those  who  administer  in  it, 
taking  malignity  for  sagacity,  they  are  soon  led  to  cast  off 
hope  from  a  good  adminiatration  of  affairs,  and  come  to  tf " 
that  all  refomiation  depends,  not  on  a  change  of  actors,  but 
upon  an  alteration  in  the  machinery.     Then  will  be  felt  tie 
fiiU  effect  of  encouraging  doctrinea  which  tend  to  make  the 
citizens  despise  their  conatitutiou.     Tlien  will  be  felt  tlie 
plenitude  of  the  mischief  of  teaching  the  people  to  beUeve, 
that  all  ancient  institutions  are  the  results  of  ignorance^ 
and  that  all  prescriptive  government  is  in  its  nature  usarp*' 
tion.     Then  will  be  felt  m  all  its  energy,  the  danger  of  ca* 
couraging  a  spirit  of  litigation  in  persons  of  that  immatiiH 
and  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  which  serves  to  render  theO; 
suBceptible  of  doubta,  hut  incapable  of  their  solution.  Thai 
will  be  felt,  in  all  its  aggravation,  the  pernicious  consequenOli 
of  destroying  aU  docility  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not 
formed  for  finding  their   own  way  iu  the   lahyrinths  01 
political  theory^  and  are  made  to  reject  the  clue,  and  to  dl* 
daiu  the  guide.     Then  will  bo  felt,  and  too  late  will  be  bo* 
knowledged,  the  ruin,  which  follows  the  disjoining  of  religitjn" 
fi^m  the  state ;  the  separation  of  morality  from  policy ;  and 
the  giving  conscience  no  concern  and  no  coactiv^e  or  coerelTB 
force  in  the  moat  material  of  aU  the  social  ties,  the  principle 
of  our  obligations  to  government. 

I  know  too,  that  besides  this  vain,  contradictory,  and 
dcBtnactive  secmrity,  which  some  men  derive  from  the  1: 
bitual  attachment  of  the  people  to  thia  constitution,  whi 
they  suffer  it  wdth  a  sort  of  sportive  acquiescence  to  t* 
brought  into  contempt  before  their  faces,  they  have  otbef 
grounds  for  removing  all  apprehension  from  their  minds, 
Thej  are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  too  many  men  of  great 
hereditary  estates  and  influence,  in  t\ve  kingdom,  to  suffer  the 
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iblishment  of  the  levelling  system  which  has  taken  placo 
i  Prance.  This  is  very  true,  if  in  order  to  guide  the  power, 
rtich  now  attends  their  property,  these  men  possess  the 
riadom  which  is  involved  in  early  fear.  But  it  through  a 
npine  security,  to  which  such  fortunes  are  peculiarly  liable, 
hey  neglect  tW  use  of  their  iuflueuce  in  the  season  of  their 
lower,  on  the  first  derangement  of  society,  the  nerves  of 
iheir  strength  will  be  cut.  Their  estates,  instead  of  being 
ihe  means  of  their  security,  will  become  the  very  causes  of 
iheir  danger.  Instead  of  bestowing  influence  they  will  ex- 
ate  rapacity.     They  wiU  be  looked  to  as  a  prey. 

8ach  will  be  the  impotent  condition  of  those  men  of  great 
icreditary  estates,  who  indeed  dislike  the  designs  that  ana 
arried  on,  but  whose  dislike  is  rather  that  of  spectators, 
hm  of  parties  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  catastrophe  of 
lie  piece.  But  riches  do  not  in  all  cases  secure  even  an  inert 
lad  passive  resistance.  There  are  always,  in  that  descrip- 
ion,  men  whose  fortunes,  when  their  minds  are  once  vitiated 
)J  passion  or  by  evil  principle,  are  by  no  means  a  security 
mm  their  actually  taking  their  part  against  the  public 
iSDqiullity.  We  see  to  what  low  and  despicable  passions  of 
»11  kinds  many  men  in  that  class  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
Jatrimonial  estates,  which  might  be  perpetuated  in  their 
amilies  with  splendour,  and  with  the  fame  of  hereditary  be- 
lieiactors  to  mankind,  from  generation  to  generation.  Do 
*t  Uot  see  how  lightly  people  treat  their  fortunes,  when  un- 
fier  the  influence  of  the  passion  of  gaming  ?  The  game  of 
ttibition  or  resentment  will  be  played  by  many  of  the  rich 
tad  great,  as  desperately,  and  with  as  much  blindness  to 
tbe  consequences,  as  any  other  game.  Waa  he  a  man  of  no 
auk  or  fortune,  who  first  set  on  foot  the  disturbances  which 
littve  ruined  France  ?  Passion  bHnded  him  to  the  conse- 
luenccs,  so  far  as  they  concerned  himself;  and  aa  to  the 
toasequences  with  regard  to  others,  they  were  no  pai't  of  his 
tonaideration,  nor  ever  will  be  witli  those  who  bear  any 
Wemblan.ce  to  that  virtuous  patriot  and  lover  of  the  rights 
f  JDon. 

There  is  also  a  tune  of  insecurity,  when  interests  of  all 
>rt3  become  objects  of  speculation.  Then  it  is,  that  their 
Sry  attachment  to  wealth  and  importance  will  induce  several 
irsons  of  opulence  to  list  themselves,  and  evtii  to  t'O^^a  ^ 


^  «d,  with  the  party  which  they  think  most  likely  to  preva 
in.  order  to  obtain  to  themselves  conaideratiou  ia  some  ns^ ' 
order  or  disorder  of  things.  They  may  be  led  to  act  iu  tliis 
manner,  that  they  may  secure  some  portion  of  their  own  pro- 
perty ,  and  perhaps  to  become  partakers  of  the  spoil  of  their 
own  order.  Those  who  Bpeculate  on  change,  always  make  a 
great  number  among  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  low  and  the  indigent. 

What  security  against  all  this  ?— All  human  eecuritiea  are 
liable  to  uncertainty.  But  if  anything  bids  fair  for  the  pre- 
vention of  80  great  a  calamity,  it  must  consist  in  the  use  oi^ 
the  ordinary  means  of  juat  influence  in  society,  whilst  tho 
means  continue  unimpaired.  The  public  judgment  ought) 
receive  a  proper  direction.  AH  weighty  men  may  have  thai 
share  in  so  good  a  work.  Aa  yet,  notwithstanding  theatrot'l 
ting  and  lying  independence  of  a  braggart  philosophy,  nature 
maintaiuB  her  rights,  and  great  names  have  great  prevalence.™ 
Two  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Poi,  adding  to  thdfl 
authority  in  a  point  in  which  they  concur,  even  by  their  difcj 
union  in  everything  else,  might  frown  these  wicked  opinion 
out  of  the  kingdom.  But  if  the  infiuence  of  either  of  the 
or  the  influence  of  men  like  them,  should,  against  the 
eexious  intentions,  be  otherwise  perverted,  they  may  cou 
tenance  opinions  which  (as  1  have  said  before,  and  cou 
wish  over  and  over  again  to  press)  they  may  in  vain  attemfl 
to  control.  In  their  theory,  these  doctrines  admit  no  _ 
no  qualification  whatsoever.  Ko  man  can  say  how  far  li« 
will  go,  who  joins  \vith  those  who  are  avowedly  going  to  the 
utmost  extremities.  What  security  is  there  ibr  stopping 
short  at  all  in  these  wild  conceits  ?  Why,  neither  more  nor 
lees  than  this — that  the  moral  sentiments  of  some  feU^ 
Amongst  them  do  put  some  check  on  their  savage  theorie 
But  let  us  take  care.     The  moral  (sentiments,  so  nearly 

tiiected  with  early  prejudice  as  to  be  almost  one  and  the  8a_ 
thing,  will  assuredly  not  live  long  under  a  discipline,  which 
has  for  its  basis  the  destruction  of  all  prejudices,  and  the 
makijig  the  mind  proof  against  all  dread  of  consequences 
flowing  from  the  pretended  truths  that  are  taught  by  their 
philosophy. 
In  this  school  the  moral  sentiments  must  grow  wealtCT 
sad  weaker  ererj  day.  The  more  cautioua  of  these  teacherSj 
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in  laying  down  their  marims,  draw  aa  much  of  the  conclu- 
son  88  Buita,  not  with  their  premises,  but  with  their  policy. 
They  trust  the  rest  to  the  sagacity  of  their  pupils.  Other*, 
aad  these  are  the  most  vaunted  for  their  spirit,  not  only  lay 
dowa  the  same  premiaea,  but  boldly  draw  the  conclusions  to 
tie  destruction  of  our  whole  constitution  in  church  and 
•tate.  But  are  these  conclusions  truly  drawn  ?  Yes,  moat 
Krtataly.  Their  principles  are  wild  and  wicked.  But  let 
justice  be  done  even  to  phretisy  and  rillany.  These  teachers 
toe  perfectly  systematic.  No  man  who  assumes  their  grounds 
can  tolerate  the  British  constitution  in  church  or  state. 
These  teachers  profess  to  acorn  all  mediocrity ;  to  engage  for 
perfection ;  to  proceed  by  the  simpleBt  and  shortest  course. 
They  build  their  politica,  not  on  conTcnience,  hut  on  truth  ; 
wd  they  profess  to  conduct  men  to  certain  happiness  by  the 
iMertion  of  their  imdoubted  rights.  With  them  there  ia  no 
compromise.  All  other  governments  are  usurpations,  vrhich 
jost^  and  even  demand  resistance. 

Their  principles  always  go  to  the  extreme.  They  who  go 
with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  Whigs,  which  are  those 
contained  m  Mr.  Burke's  book,  never  can  go  too  far.  They 
HiRv  indeed  stop  short  of  some  hazardous  and  ambiguous 
eieeUence,  whicn  they  will  be  taught  to  postpone  to  any 
nyisonable  degree  of  good  they  may  actually  possess.  The 
Opinions  maiutained  in  that  book  never  eaji  lead  to  an 
extreme,  because  their  foundation  is  laid  in  an  opposition 
to  estremes.  The  foundation  of  government  is  there  laid, 
not  in  imaginary  rights  of  men,  (which  at  best  is  a  confiision 
of  judicial  with  civil  principles,)  but  in  political  convenience, 
luia  in  human  nature ;  either  aa  that  nature  ia  univeraal,  or 
M  it  is  modified  by  local  habits  and  social  aptitudes.  The 
foundation  of  government  (those  who  have  read  that  book 
'fill  recoUect)  ia  laid  in  a  provision  for  our  wants,  and  in  a 
tonformity  to  our  duties ;  it  ia  to  purvey  for  the  one ;  it  ia 
to  enforce  the  other.  These  doctrines  do  of  themselves 
gravitate  to  a  middle  point,  or  to  some  point  near  a  middle. 
They  suppose  indeed  a  certain  portion  ol  liberty  to  be  essen- 
tial to  all  good  government ;  but  they  infer  that  this  liberty 
a  to  be  blended  into  the  govemraent ;  to  harmonize  with 
Jts  forms  and  its  rules ;  and  to  be  made  subordinate  to  its 
end.    Those  who  are  not  with  that  book  are  vfi\it  '\Va  oYi'^ 
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Ib  fU»  «0  do  not  fi>IIo«r  Ae  airifaor;  biA-wsndtliesQtbor 
Invid  together  upon  dv  ■■■»  ads  nd  aaASe  path. 

Tbe  t^orj  cootuoed  in  hk  book  is  not  to  fsMnoA 
i^rfao  ibr  mMing  a  now  eonlitatioB,  botftr  iOiutnitingi 
npiniiiilMi  of  •  oonatitutiaa  aiicadjr  laade.    It  Ls  a  tiieor 
diBira  fren  tht/aet  of  our  gwetiuBOit.    Hkt  vbo  o{ 
Ik  IMi  boond  to  Atnr,  that  his  theovy  ndlitateB  vith  that 
Otitu  miUf  ^Mr  aanrrel  is  not  wini  bis  boob,  but  with 
mtttiMioo.  of  tncir  country.     Tbe  wbole  Kheme  of 
mixed  ormiititation  in  to  prevent  snr  one  of  its  principle 
frr»m  )mTn^  carried  an  far,  as,  taken  by  itself^  and  theoreticalli^^ 
U  would  ao.     Allow  that  to  be  tbe  true  policy  of  the  Britie" 
iiiyiil4'ni,  tliim  moat  of  the  feults  with  which  that 
alaixln   obari^ed  will  appear  to  be,  not  imperfections  into| 
whirh  it  hoa  inadvertenMy  fallen,  but  eicellenciea  whicE  it 
hilt*  idiiilionHlv  ivjiipht.     To  aroid  the  perfections  of  extreme,j 
n\]  itn  Kuvcrnf  jmrts  nruso  constituted,  as  not«lone  toansrerj 
tlti'ir  (ivnx  Hovnml  I'lidM,  but  also  each  to  limit  and  control  the 
otlinrHi    iuHitmuch,  that  take   which  of  the  principles  yoU 
|ili'ii(M' — you  will  find  its  nptratiou  checked  and  stopped  ataj 
I'ortiiiii  juiinl.     Tho  wliok*  movement  stands  atUl  rather  than  J 
Itml,  miv  |iarl,  k1kiuI(I  jirfireed  beyond  its  boundary.     Proinl 
thiMii'it  iL  n'tiultH,  Llint  in  thiv  Britiah  constiliition,  there  is  »j 
p<'r|ii>t,iiitl  (rcnty  mid  coiripromise  going  on,  sometimes  opeijly»  [ 
Ki>Mti*(iiui>«  witli  It'Ma  uhBurvatlou.     To  him  ivho  contemplate9| 
\Uv   l<riti«h  ciinMtitutioM,  as  to  him  who  contemplates  tb»| 
BuliDnlirmli'  nudi'i-ial  world,  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  hi*J 
titiml   oiiriuim   iiivi^Btigfttion,  to  diacover  the  secret  of  this] 
intiitttnl  imiUitiou. 

-I'^iliila  polMtas  (Uniqtu  cuiqiie 


Qmnntm  *U  ra/iaH«,  alque  aiUi  ttrminua  htersns  t 

Tht>y  who  \\n\'t>  noteil,  ns  in  France  they  have  done,  upon! 
•cluMui^  whidly  dilR'rcnt,  and  who  aim  at  the  abstract  andu 
Ittititrd  perfivtiou  of  poww  in  the  popular  part,  can  be  of  i 
wTvit'O  to  un  in  nuy  of  our  political  arrangements.     The? 
wito  in  tlu'ir  hcftdlnujj  onrwr  have  orerpaased  the  goal, 
(Uruiah  uo  einmiJe  to  those  who  aim  to  go  no  further. 


erity-  of  such  Epeculatora  is  no  more  an  example  than  the 
idity   of  others.      The  one  sort  sconiB   the  right ;   the 
tliers  fear  it  5  both  miss  it.     But  those,  who  by  violence  go 
evond    the   barrier,  are  without  question  the   most  mia- 
luevous  ;  because  to  go  beyond  it  they  overturn  and  destroy 
I   To  say  they  have  spirit,  is  to  say  nothing  in  their  praise. 
!he  imtempered  epirit  of  madness,  blindneas,  immorality, 
nd  impiety,  deserves  no  cominendation.     He  that  sets  hia 
louse  on  fire  because  his  fingers  are  froat-bitten,  can  never 
le  a  fit  instructor  in  the  method  of  providing  our  habita- 
ions  with  a  cheerful  and  salutary  Tvarmth.     We  vrant  np 
bteign  examples  to  rekindle  in  ua  the  flame  of  liberty.     The 
tearaple  of  our  own  ancestors  is  abundantly  sulBcient  to 
imintaiu  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  its  full  vigour,  and  to  qualify  1 
^  in  all  its  exertions.     The  example  of  a  wise,  moral,  well- 1 
Batured,  and  well-tempered  spirit  of  freedom,  is  that  alone  , 
which  can  be  useful  to  us,  or  in  the  least  degree  reputable  or  ) 
tafe.    Our  fabric  is  so  constituted,  one  part  of  it  beara  so  \ 
touch  on  the  other,  the  parts  ore  bo  made  for  one  another,  and  ,' 
or  nothing  else,  that  to  introduce  any  foreign  matter  into  '1 
it,  i«  to  destroy  it. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Eoman  empire,  is  at  least  as 
true  of  the  British  constitution^ — Octiiigenlorum  annorum 
fortvna,  disciplinable,  compages  hax  coaluii;  qua:  convelli 
^ne convelle?itium  exitio  non potest" — ^Thia  British  constitu- 
tion has  not  been  struck  out  at  au  heat  by  a  set  of  pre- 
sumptuous men,  like  the  assembly  of  pettifoggers  run  mad 
ia  Paris. 

"  'Tis  not  tlie  hasty  product  of  a  day, 
But  the  well-ripentid  fruit  of  wise  delay." 

It  is  the  result  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds,  in  many  ages. 
It  is  no  simple,  no  superficial  thing,  nor  to  be  estimated  by 
•Operficial  underHtandings.  An  ignorant  man,  who  is  not  fool 
eoough  to  meddle  with  his  clock,  is  however  sufficiently  con- 
fident to  think  he  can  safely  take  to  pieces,  and  put  together 
>t  hifi  pleasure,  a  moral  machine  of  another  guise,  importance, 
*nd  complexity,  composed  of  far  other  wheels,  and  springs, 
^d  balances,  and  coimteracting  and  co-operatiug  powers. 
«fea  httle  think  how  immorally  they  act  in  rashly  meddling 
^itlx  what  they  do  not  understand.     Their  delusive  good  in.' 
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ntion  13  no  sort  of  excuse  for  their  presumption.  They  who 
,ruly  mean  well  muBt  be  fearful  of  acting  ill.  Tlie  Bntish 
couatitution  may  have  ita  advantages  pointed  out  to  wise 
and  reflectine  nunds ;  but  it  is  of  too  high  an  order  of  excel- 
lence to  be  adapted  to  those  which  are  common.     It  takes  in 

V  too  many  views,  it  makea  too  many  combinations,  to  be  i 
much  as  comprehended  by  ahallow  and  superficial  unde^l 
Btandings.  Profound  thinkers  will  know  it  in  its  reason  and] 
spirit.  The  leas  inquiring  will  recognise  it  in  their  feeliiig»j 
and  their  experience.  They  will  thank  God  they  have  i| 
standard  which,  in  the  most  essential  point  of  this  greitl 
concern,  will  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  moat  wise  and 
knowing. 

If  we  do  not  take  to  our  aid  the  foregone  studies  of  men 
reputed  intelligent  and  learned,  we  shall  be  always  begiunere. 
But  men  must  leam  somewhere ;  and  the  new  teachers  meatt 
no  more  than  what  they  effect,  as  far  aa  they  succeed,  tiiat 
is,  to  deprive  men  of  the  benefit  of  the  collected  wisdom  of  { 
mankind,  and  to  make  them  blind  disciples  of  their  own  pa> 
ticrular  presumption.  Talk  to  these  deluded  creatures  (aU 
the  disciples  and  most  of  the  maatera)  who  are  taught  to 
think  themselves  bo  newly  fitted  up  and  furnished,  and  you 
win  find  nothing  in  their  houses  but  the  refuse  of  Knava 
Acre  i  nothing  but  the  rotten  stuff,  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  delusion  and  sedition  in  all  ages,  and  which  being  newly 
fiirbisbed  up,  patched,  and  varnished,  serves  well  enough  for 
those  who,  bemg  unacquainted  with  the  conflict  which  has 
always  been  maintained  between  the  sense  and  the  nonseaae 
of  mankind,  know  nothing  of  the  former  esistence  and  the 
ancient  refutation  of  the  same  follies.  It  is  nearly  two 
thousand  years  since  it  has  beert  observed,  that  these  devices 
of  ambition,  avarice,  and  turbulence,  were  antiquated.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  most  ancient  of  all  common-places;  com- 
mon-pla«e3,  sometimes  of  good  and  necessary  causes ;  moWj 
frequently  of  the  worst,  but  which  decide  upon  neither.- 
Eadem  semper  causa,  libido  et  avaritia,  et  mutandarum  rerum^ 
amor. — Ceterum  libertas  et  speciosa  nomina  pretexuntur ;  ntc 
quisquam  alicnum  •scrvitimn,  et  dominationem  sibi  concupivi 
ut  non  eadem  ista  vocabula  uiturparet. 

I       MMional  and  experienced  men  tolerably  well  know,  aad 
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We  always  known,  how  to  diBtinguieh  between  true  and 
iBe  liberty ;  and  between  the  genuine  adherence  and  the 
Ise  pretence  to  what  is  true.  But  none,  except  those  who 
ie  profoundly  studied,  can  comprehend  the  elaborate  con- 
ivance  of  a  mbric  fitted  to  unite  private  and  public  liberty, 
Itb  public  force,  with  order,  with  peace,  with  justice,  and, 
Jove  aU,  with  the  institutions  formed  for  bestowing;  per- 
manence and  stabUity,  tluough  ages,  upon  this  invaluable 
ehole. 

I  Place,  for  instance,  before  your  eyes,  such  a  man  as  Mon- 

Bsquieu,     Think  of  a  genius  not  bom  in  every  country,  or 

irery  time ;   a  man  gifted  by  nature  with  a  penetrating, 

qoiline  eye ;  with  a  judgment  prepared  with  the  most  ei- 

ieasive  erudition;  with  au  herculean  robustneBS  of  mind, 

tod  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with  labour ;  a  man  who  could 

end  twenty  years  in  one  pursuit.     Think  of  a  man,  like 

be  universal  patriarch  in  Slilton,  (who  had  drawn  up  before 

"  n  in  his  prophetic  vision  the  whole  series  of  the  genera- 

118  which  were  to  issue  from  his  loins,)  a  man  capable  of 

iladng  in  review,  after  having  brought  together  from  the 

the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  from  the  coarseness 

the  rudest  barbarism  to  the  most  refined  and  subtle  civil- 

tion,  all  the  schemes  of  govemnient  which  had  ever  pre- 

led  amongst  mankind,  weighing,  measuring,  collating,  and 

mparing  them  aE,  joining  fact  with  theory,  and  calling  into 

luucd,  upon  all  tbia  infinite  assemblage  of  things,  aU  the 

peculations  which  have  fatigued  the  nnderatandings  of  pro- 

Sund  reasonera  in  all  times  I^Let  us  then  consider,  that  all 

peso  were  but  so  many  preparatory  steps  to  qualify  a  man, 

bd  such  a  man,  tinctured  with  no  national  prejudice,  with 

b  domestic  aJSection,  to  admire,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  ad- 

tdration  of  mankind,  the  constitution  of  England!     And 

hall  we  Englishmen  revoke  to  such  a  suit  ?     Shall  we,  when 

p  much  more  than  he  baa  produced  remains  still  to  be  un- 

erstood  and  admired,  instead  of  keeping  ourselves  in  the 

ools  of  real  science,  choose  for  our  teachers  men  incapable 

being  taught,  whose  only  claim  to  know  is,  that  they  have 

er  doubted ;  from^  whom  we  can  learn  nothing  but  their 

indocdity  j  who  would  teach  us  to  scom  what  in  the 

ince  of  our  hearts  we  ought  to  adore  ? 

Difierent  from  them  are  all  the  great  critica.    T\iey  Taawft 
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taught  UB  one  essential  rule.     I  think  the  excellent  and  p 
loBophic  artdst,  a  true  judge,  as  well  as  a  perfe<;t  folio wei 
nature,  Sir  Joshua  EejuoldB,  has  somewhere  applied  i^ 
something  like  it,  in  hia  own  profession.     It  is  this,  thai 
ever  we  should  find  oiu-selvea  disposed  not  to  admire  th< 
Aratcrs  or  artista,  Livy  and  Virgil  for  instance,  Eaphael 
Michael  Angelo,  whom  all  the  learned  had  admired,  not 
follow  our  own  fancies,  but  to  study  them  until  we  km 
how  and  what  we  ought  to  admire  ;  and  if  we  cannot  arn 
at  this  combination  of  admiration  with  knowledge,  ratheri 
belieye  that  we  are  dull,  than  that  the  rest  of  the  world  fal 
been  imposed  on.     It  ia  as  good  a  rule,  at  least,  Avith  regnJ 
to  this  iHbnti*ed  constitution.     "We  ought  to  understaod 
according  to  our  measure ;  and  to  venerate  where  we  areo 
ablo  presently  to  comprehend. 

Such  admirers  were  our  fathers,  to  whom  we  owe  til 
splendid  inheritance.  Let  us  improve  it  with  zeal,  but  wil 
fear.  Let  us  ibllow  our  ancestors,  men  not  without  a  i 
tional,  though  without  an  exclusive,  confidence  in  themselra 
who,  by  respecting  the  reason  of  others,  who,  by  lookij 
backward  as  well  as  forward,  by  the  modesty  as  well  as  1 
the  energy  of  their  minds,  went  on,  inseusihly  drawing  tS 
constitution  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  perfection,  by  never  d 
parting  from  its  fundamental  principles,  nor  introducing  ai 
amendment  whicli  Lad  not  a  subaistmg  root  in  the  laws,  cfl 
stitutioUj  and  usages  of  the  kingdom.  Let  those  who  lial 
the  trust  of  political  or  of  natural  authority  ever  keep  waft 
against  the  desperate  enterprises  of  innovation :  let  eW 
their  benevolence  be  fortified  and  armed.  They  have  befo 
their  eyes  the  example  of  a  monarch,  insulted,  degraded,  CO 
fined,  deposed  ;  his  family  dispersed,  scattered,  imprisonei 
his  ivife  insulted  to  his  face  like  the  vileet  of  the  aej,  by  ti 
vilest  of  all  populace ;  himself  three  times  dragged  by  thfl 
wretchea  in  an  infamous  triumph ;  his  children  torn  fro 
him,  in  violation  of  the  first  right  of  nature,  and  given  in 
the  tuition  of  the  most  desperate  and  impious  of  the  leade 
of  desperate  and  impious  clubs ;  his  revenues  dilapidated  ad 
plundered  ;  his  magistrates  murdered;  hia  clergy  proscribe 
persecuted,  famished ;  his  nobility  degraded  in  their  ran 
undone  in  their  fortunes,  fugitives  in  their  persons ;  1) 
Armies  corrupted  and  ruined  •,  Iqm  'ss\\ole  people  impoverishe 
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bunited,  dissolved ;  whilst  through  the  bare  of  his  prison. 
Dd  amidst  the  bayonets  of  his  keepers,  he  hears  the  conflict 
!  two  conflicting  tactions,  equally  wicked  and  abandoned, 
bo  agree  in  principles,  in  dispositions,  and  in  objects,  but 
rho  tear  each  other  to  pieces  about  the  most  effect  ual  means 
if  obtaining  their  common  end  ;  the  one  contending  to  pre- 
lervc  for  a  while  his  name  and  his  person,  the  more  easily 
B  destroy  the  royal  authority — the  other  clamouring  to  cut 
pff  the  name,  the  person,  and  the  monarchy  together,  by  one 
tocrilegioua  execution.  All  this  accumulation  of  calamity, 
the  greatest  that  ever  fell  upon  one  man,  has  fallen  upon 
bis  head,  because  he  had  left  his  virtues  unguarded  by  cau- 
tion ;  because  he  was  not  taught  that,  where  power  is  con- 
cerned, he  who  will  confer  benefits  must  take  security  against 
iacTBtitude. 

I  have  stated  the  calamities  which  have  fallen  upon  a  great 
irince  and  nation,  because  they  were  not  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  because,  what  commonly  happens  to 
laen  surprised,  they  lost  all  resource  when  they  were  caught 
in  it.  Wheii  i  speak  of  danger,  I  certainly  mean  to  addK-ss 
lnyself  to  those  who  consider  the  prevalence  of  the  new 
Whig  doctrines  as  an  evil. 

The  Whigs  of  this  day  have  before  them,  in  this  Appeal, 
their  constitutional  ancestors  ;  they  have  the  doctors  of  the 
iBodem  school.  They  will  choose  for  themselves.  The  author 
of  the  Reflections  has  chosen  for  himself.  If  a  new  o*ler  ia 
Wining  on,  and  all  the  political  opinions  must  pass  away  as 
dreams,  which  our  ancestors  have  worshipped  as  revelations, 
I  say  for  him,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  last  (aa  certainly 
«e  is  the  least)  of  that  race  of  men,  than  the  first  and  great- 
est of  those  who  have  coined  to  themBclvea  Whig  principles 
from  a  Prench  die,  unknown  to  the  impress  of  our  lathers  in 
iie  constitution. 
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TOR  OLUIGING  THE  N,\BOB  OF  AKCOT's  PRIVATE  DEBTS  TO  ECl 
ANB,  ON  THE  REVKNQEa  OF  THE  CARNATIC. 

FEDRUART  »TH,  ITU. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX,  CONTAINING  SEVERAL  DOCUMEJ 

'EvravOa  ri  irpdrrtiv  ixP'i*'  ««'^p«  t-iSv  UXaroivoQ  cai  'Apt(rronX«i 
IijXur^i'  i'oyfiArmv  ;  apa  iriptop^v  atSputvovc  aSkiovc  role  icXtnTn«c» 
fiSoaivovs,  fj  KarA   Ivvafitv  atiroTf  ifivvup,  o'ftau  i>t  ijii]  rb  KittvM 
iidiovai  iiA  to  9iofueiQ  ipyatrrttftiov  riav  rmovTw ;  'E/ioi  /liv  oi*  a  _ 
axpiv  ih'at  lottl  rove   wif  3['^"^PX'"'Ct  Srav  Xtitriixn  tt)v  rdliy,  wr«1 
ItKa^aV  Tt)vSi  lirip  avkiav  dvflpwjrtuv  iiiroXitir<iv  ra'ftv,  'irav  iktt  ^fjC 
KkiiTTai  aytt)vi^t«9ai  rDiotfroi;e'  Kai  TavTa  Tov  Bioii  evfiftaxovvroi  ijfii? 
HtfTcio  ovv  iraiiv. — Juliafx  Epist.  17. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

That  the  least  informed  reader  of  ttis  epeech  may  'he 
■bled  to  enter  fully  into  the  apirit  of  the  transaction,  <^ 
occaaion  of  which  it  was  delivered,  it  may  he  proper  to  ao 
quaint  him,  that  amoag  the  princea  dependent  on  this  natiollj 
in.  the  soutliern  parts  of  Inclia,  the  most  considerable  at  p 
Bent  ia  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the  Nabob  of  Ari 

This  prince  owed  the  establishment  of  his  governmei 
against  tbe  claims  of  his  elder  brother,  as  well  as  those 
other  competitors,  to  the  arms  and  influence  of  the  Britisb 
East-India  Company.  Being  thus  established  in  a  consider' 
able  part  of  the  dominions  he  now  possesses,  he  began,  about 
tbe  year  1765,  to  form,  at  tUe  \rvat\gBAvou  (as  he  aseerts)  (L 
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le  eervants  of  the  East-India  Company,  a  Tanety  of  designs 
>r  the  further  extension  of  his  territories.  Some  years 
fter,  he  carried  his  views  to  certain  objects  of  interior  ar- 
ingement,  of  a  very  pernicious  nature.  None  of  these  de- 
igns could  be  compassed  ■without  the  aid  of  the  Company's 
rms  ;  nor  could  those  arms  be  employed  consistently  with 
n  obedience  to  the  Company's  orders.  He  was  therefore 
idrised  to  form  a  more  secret,  but  an  equally  powerful,  in- 
terest among  the  Ber\'ant3  of  that  Company,  aud  among 
tbers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  engaging  tliem  in  his 
tterests,  the  use  of  the  Company's  power  might  be  obtained 
ithout  their  ostensible  authority ;  the  power  might  even 
s  employed  in  defiance  of  the  authority  ;  ii'  the  case  should 
equire,  as  in  truth  it  often  did  require,  a  proceeding  of  that 
egree  of  boldness. 

The  Company  had  put  him  into  possession  of  several  great 

ties  and  magnificent  castles.     The  good  order  of  hia  ail'airs, 

issense  of  personal  dignity,  his  ideas  of  Orieutal  splendour, 

~*"'  e  habits  of  an  Asiatic  life,  (to  which,  being  a  native  of 

and  a  Mahometan,  he  had   from   hia   inlancy  been 

,)  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  fii  the  seat  of  hia 

ment  within  his  own  dominions.     Instead  of  this,  he 

y  sequestered  himself  from  his  country  ;  and,  abandoQ- 

all  appearance  of  state,  he  took  up  hia  residence  in  an. 

y  nouse,  which  ho  purchased  in  the  suburbs  of  the 

y's  factory  at  Madras.     In  that  place  he  has  lived, 

thout  removing  one  day  from  thence,  for  several  years 

He  has  there  continued  a  constant  cabal  with  the 

oropany's  servants,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;   cre- 

out  of  the  ruins  of  the  country,  brilliant  fortunes  for 

who  will,  and  entirely  destroying  those  who  will  not, 

ibeervient  to  his  purposes. 

An  opinion  prevailed,  strongly  confirmed  by  several  pas- 

in  hia  own  letters,  as  well  as  by  a  combination  of 

stances  forming  a  body  of  evidence  which  cannot  be 

:ed,  that  very  great  sums  have  been  by  him  distributed, 

■ugh  a  long  course  of  years,  to  som*  of  the  Company's 

tante.    Besides  these  presumed  paymtuts  lu  ready  money, 

hich,  fiwm  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  direct  proof  is 

y  difficult,)  debts  have  at  several  perioda  been  ucluiow- 

ged  to  those  gentlemen,  to  an  iuimense  amount ;  that  i<^ 
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to  some  milHons  of  sterling  money.  There  is  stronj^  reasoii 
to  Buspectf  that  the  body  ujE"  these  debts  ia  wholly  fictitious, 
and  waa  never  created  by  money  boTid  Jide  lent.  But  even 
on  a  supposition  that  tiua  vast  sum  waa  really  advftnccd,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  very  reality  of  such  an  aatonishing 
txnnsaction  should  not  cause  some  degree  of  alarni,  and  incite 
to  some  sort  of  inquiry. 

It  was  not  at  all  seemly,  at  a  moment  when  the  Company 
itaelf  was  bo  distressed,  aa  to  require  a  auspension,  by  act  of 
parliament,  of  the  payment  of  hills  drawn  on  them  from 
India — and  also  a  direct  tax  upon  every  house,  in  England 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  vent  of  thetr  goods,  and  to  avoii 
instant  iuBolvency — at  that  very  moment  that  their  servant 
should  appear  in  so  flourishing  a  condition,  as,  beaidea  te 
millions  of  other  demands  on  their  masters,  to  he  entitled 
claim  a  debt  of  three  or  four  miUiorLa  more  from  the  territo 
rial  revejme  of  one  of  their  dependent  princes. 

The   ostensible  pecuniary  tnmaactions  of  the  Nabob 
AiTot,  with  very  private  persons,  are  so  enormous,  that  the 
evidently  set  aside  every  pretence  of  policy,  which  might  " 
diLce  a  prudent  government  in  some  instances  to  wink  flf 
ordinary  loose  practice   in  ill-managed  departments.     Nf 
caution  could  be  too  great  in  Iiandling  this   matter ;  nfl 
scrutiny  too  eiacL     It  was  evidently  the  interest,  and 
evidently  at  least  in  the  power,  of  the  creditors,  by  admit 
ting  secret  participation  in  this  dsuk  and  undefined  conceni|l 
to  spread  corruption  to  the  greatest  and  the  most 
eiteut. 

These  facts  relative  to  the  debts  were  ao  notorious,  tba 
opinion  of  their  being  a  principal  source  of  the  disorders  os 
the  British  government  in  India  was  ao  imdisputed  and 
rersal,  that  there  was  no  party,  no  description  of  men 

Earliament,  who  did  not  thinli  themselves  bound,  if  not  in 
onour  and  conscience,  at  least  in  common  decency,  to  insti"^ 
tute  a  vigorous  inquiry  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  busines 
before  they  admitted  any  part  of  that  vast  and  suspicion 
charge  to  be  laid  upon  an  exhausted  country.  Every  plfl 
concurred  in  directing  such  an  inquiry;  in  order  that  wl 
ever  waa  discovered  to  be  corrupt,  fraudulent,  or  oppreseiv* 
should  lead  to  a  due  auimadversion  on  the  ofieuders ;  and 
anything  £air  and  ec^uitable  iu  its  origin  should  be  foxaA 
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nobody  BtiBpected  that  much,  comparatively  speaking,  would 
te  BO  found,}  it  might  be  provided  for;  in  due  subordination. 
iDwever,  to  the  ease  of  the  subject,  and  the  service  of  the 
Kkate. 

f  These  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  an  inquiry,  settleil  in 
lU  the  bills  brought  into  parliament  relative  to  India,  and 
there  were  I  think  no  less  than  four  of  them.  By  the  bill, 
commonly  called  Mr.  Pitt'a  bill,  the  inquiry  was  enecially, 
tod  by  eipreaa  words,  committed  to  the  court  of  directors, 
'without  any  reserve  for  the  interference  of  any  other  person 
,  or  persons  whatsoever.  It  was  ordered  that  thetf  should 
sake  the  inquir}'  into  the  origin  and  justice  of  these  debts, 
88  far  as  the  materials  in  tlieir  possession  enabled  them  to 
proceed ;  and  where  they  found  those  materiala  deficient,  they 
diould  order  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  [Madras]  to 
complete  the  inquiry. 

Tne  court  of  oirectorB  applied  themselves  to  the  execution 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  They  first  examined  into  the 
•mount  of  the  debt,  which  they  computed,  at  compound  in- 
jtttMt,  to  be  £2,945,600  sterling,  mcther  their  mode  of 
^Hputation,  either  of  the  original  emna,  or  the  amount  on 
l^^und  interest,  was  exact,  that  is,  whether  they  took  the 
Wtftest  too  high,  or  the  several  capitals  too  low,  is  not  ma- 
terial. On  whatever  principle  any  of  the  calcuhitiona  were 
"Hide  up,  none  of  them  found  the  debt  to  differ  from  the  re- 
'ital  of  the  act,  which  asserted,  that  the  sums  claimed  were 
"'tery  large."  The  last  head  of  these  debts  the  directors 
compute  at  £2,465,680  sterling.  Of  the  existence  of  this 
^bt  the  directors  heard  nothing  nntil  1776,  and  they  say, 
tbt,  "  although  they  bad  repeatedly  \mtten  to  the  Kabob  of 
Arcot,  and  to  their  servants,  respecting  the  debt,  T^t  they 
W  nttrr  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  thereof,  or  to  obtain  any 
*'<iisJhctory  information  on  the  subject" 

The  court  of  directors,  after  stating  the  circumstances  ua- 
•fcr  which  the  debts  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  con- 
ti'acted,  add  as  follows :  "  For  these  reasons  we  should  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  those  debts, 
fven  if  the  act  of  parliament  had  been  silent  on  the  subject, 
before  we  concurred  in  any  measure  for  their  payment.  But 
ifith  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  act  before  us,  to  exws\\a<i 
into  their  nature  and  origin,  we  are  indiepenaatiiY  \>o\m<i  to 
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direct  sucli  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted."  Ttey  then  o 
the  president  and  council  of  Madras  to  enter  into  a  full 
amination,  Ac,  Ac. 

The  directors,  having  drawn  xip  their  order  to  the  pi 
dency  on  these  principles,  commxuiicated  the  draught  of 
general  letter  in  whteh  those  orders  were  contained  to  tl 
hoard  of  hia  Majesty's  miniatcra,  and  other  servants  latel/, 
constituted  hy  Mr.  Pitt's  East-India  act.  These  minist 
■who  had  just  carried  through  parliament  the  hill  ordering  i 
specific  inquiry,  immediately  drew  up  another  letter,  on 
princijde  directly  oppoHite  to  that  which  waa  prescribed  byl 
the  act  of  parliament,  and  followed  hy  the  directors.  In 
these  second  orders,  all  idea  of  an  inquiry  into  the  justice 
and  origin  of  the  pretended  debts,  particularly  of  the  last,  the 
greatest,  and  the  most  obnoiioua  to  suspicion,  is  abandonei 
They  are  all  admitted  and  establiahed  without  any  investi- 
gation whatsoever ;  except  some  private  conference  with  the 
agents  of  the  claimants  is  to  pass  for  an  investigation ;  aadu 
fund  for  their  discharge  is  assigned  and  set  apart  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Camatie. — To  this  arrangement  in  favour 
of  their  servants,  servants  suspected  of  corruption,  and  coii» 
vieted  of  disobedience,  the  directors  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany were  ordered  to  set  their  hands,  asserting  it  to  arise 
from  their  own  conviction  and  opinion,  in  flat  contradiction 
to  their  recorded  sentiments,  theu*  strong  remonstrance,  ani 
their  declared  sense  of  their  duty,  as  well  under  their  general 
trust  and  their  oath  as  directors,  as  under  the  express  in- 
junctions of  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  summary  proceeding  tcm 
adopted  by  the  ministerial  board,  are  stated  by  themselves 
in  a  number  in  the  appendix  to  this  speech. 

By  another  section  of  the  same  act,  the  same  court  of  di- 
rectors were  ordered  to  take  into  consideration  and  to  decide 
on  the  indeterminate  rights  of  the  Kajah  of  Tanjore  and  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  no  powei 
of  appeal,  revision,  or  alteration,  was  reserved  to  any  other. 
It  was  a  jiirisdictionj  in  a  cause  between  party  and  partyi 
giyen  to  the  court  of  directors  specifically.  It  was  'kno 
that  the  territories  of  the  former  of  these  princes  had  beea 
twice  invaded  and  pillaged,  and  the  prince  deposed  and  iia* 
prisoned,  by  the  Company' s  aexvaiit's^  wfi\u;uccd  by  the  itt* 
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trigues  of  the  latter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paying  hia  pre- 

.  tended  debts.     The  Company  had,  in  the  year  1775,  ordered 

)  ft  leetoration  of  the  Rajan  to  his  government,  under  certain 

eonditioDS.     The  Eajah  complained  that  his  territories  had  - 

\  not  been  completely  restored  to  him ;  and  that  no  part  of  hia 

eoods,  money,  revenue,  or  records,  unjustly  taken  and  with- 

beld  from  him,  were  ever  returned.   The  Isabob,  on  the  other 

hand,  never  ceased  to  claim  the  country  itself,  and  carried  on 

a  continued  train  of  negotiation,  that  it  should  aguin  be  given 

up  to  him,  in  violation  of  the  Company's  public  faith. 

The  directors,  iu  obedience  to  this  part  of  the  act,  ordered 
an  inquiry,  and  came  to  a  determination  to  restore  certain  of 
his  territories  to  the  Sajah.  The  ministers  proceeding  as  in 
the  former  case,  without  hearing  any  party,  rescinded  tlie 
decision  of  the  directors,  refused  the  restitution  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  country  of 
Tanjore,  which  had  been  within  a  few  years  four  times  plun- 
dered, (twice  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  tuice  by  enemies 
brought  upon  it  solely  by  the  politics  of  the  same  Nabob,  the 
ded&red  enemy  of  that  people,)  and,  without  discounting  a 
ihilling  for  their  sufferings,  they  accumulate  an  arrear  of 
about  £400,000  of  pretended  tribute  to  this  enemy ;  and 
then  they  order  the  directors  to  put  their  hands  to  a  new 
fcdjadication,  directly  contrarj'  to  a  judgment  in  a  judicial 
diaracter  and  trust,  solemnly  given  by  them,  and  entered  on 
%\mr  records. 

proceedings  naturally  called  for  some  inquiry.  On 
II  of  February,  1785,  Mr.  Fox  made  the  following 
on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  after  moving  that  the 
of  the  act  should  be  read — "  That  the  proper  officer 
in  Iny  before  this  House  copies  and  extracts  of  all  letters 
iad  orders  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  united  East-India 
pany,  in  pursuance  of  the  injunctions  contained  in  the 
and  38th  clauses  of  the  said  act;"  and  the  question 
'  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  very  great  majority. 
9  last  speech  in  the  debate  was  the  ibllomng  ;  which  is- 
p»en  to  the  public,  not  as  being  more  worthy  of  its  atten- 
ioQ  than  others,  (some  of  which  were  of  consummate  ability,^ 
ml  aa  entering  more  into  the  detail  of  the  subject. 
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SPEECH,  &c 

The  times  ■we  live  in,  Mr.  Speaker,  hnre  be 
fcy  ejctraordinary  events.  Habituated,  however,  as  v 
to  uncommon  combinations  of  men  and  of  afiairs,  I  t 
nobody  recollects  anything  more  surprising  than  the 
tacle  of  this  day.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,' 
conduct  is  now  in  question,  fonnerlj  stood  forth  u 
House,  the  proseciitor  of  the  ivorthy  baronet*  who 
after  him.  He  charged  him  with  several  grievous  a 
malversation  ia  office,  with  abuaea  of  a  ptiblic  trust 
great  and  heinoug  nature.  In  less  than  two  years  we  a 
situation  of  the  partioa  reveraed :  and  a  singular  revo' 
puta  the  worthy  baronet  in  a  fair  way  of  returning  tb< 
aecution  in  a  recriminatory  bill  of  pains  and  pen 
grounded  on  a  breach  of  public  trust,  relative  to  the  g( 
ment  of  tbe  very  same  part  of  India.  If  he  should  v 
toko  a  bill  of  that  kiud,  he  will  find  no  difBculty  in  coi 
ing  it  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  vigour  fully  eqxial  to  a 
have  been  exerted  against  him. 

But  the  change  of  relation  between  these  two  gent 
ia  not  so  etriking  as  the  total  difference  of  their  depw 
under  the  same  imhappy  circumatances.  Whateve 
merits  of  the  worthy  barouet'a  defence  might  have  be 
did  not  Bhriuk  from  the  charge.  He  met  it  with  mat 
of  spirit  and  decency  of  behaviour.  What  would  havi 
thought  of  him,  if  he  had  held  the  present  language 
old  accuser  ?  Wl:en  articles  were  exhibited  against  h 
that  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  pro 
tell  the  House  that  we  ought  to  institute  no  inquiry, 
speet  no  paper,  to  eiamine  no  witness.  He  did  not  i 
(what  at  that  time  he  might  have  told  us  with  some  si 
reauon)  that  our  concerns  in  India  were  matters  of  del 
that  to  dividge  anything  relative  to  them  would  bf 
chievons  to  the  state.  He  did  not  teU  us,  that  thos 
would  inqxiire  into  his  proceedings  were  disposed  to  dii 
ber  the  empire.  He  had  not  the  presumption  to  sa; 
for  Iiis  part,  baring  obtained  in  his  Indian  president 

'  Right  honoiira'ble  Henry  Dtindns. 

*  Sic  Thomas  Rumbo\(l,  Wte  goNetAvcsi  ot  Majdraa. 
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loitimate  object  of  his  ambition,  Ms  honour  was  concerned  in 

*acecuting  irith  integrity  the  trust  which  had  been  legally 

committed  to  his  charge :  That  others,  not  having  been  so 

iorttmate,  could  not  be  so  disinterested ;  and  therefore  their 

accusations  could  spring  from  no  other  source  than  faction, 

and  en\y  to  his  fortune. 

Had  he  been  frontless  enough  to  hold  such  Tain,  vapouring 

language  in  the  face  of  a  grave,  a  detailed,  a  specified  matter 

of  accusation,  whilst  he  violently  resisted  everything  which 

ttJttld  bring  the  merits  of  his  cause  to  the  test ;  had  he  been 

jrild  enough  to  anticipate  the  abenrdities  of  this  day ;  that 

is,  had  he  inferred,  aa  nis  late  accuser  has  thought  pi'oper  to 

^o,tluit  he  coujd  not  have  been  guilty  of  malversation  in 

office,  for  this  sole  and  curious  reason,  that  he  had  been  in 

e ;  had  he  argued  the  impossibility  of  his  abusing  his 

r  on  this  sole  principle,  that  he  had  power  to  abuse ;  he 

d  have  left  but  one  impression  on  the  mind  of  every 

who  heard  him,  and  who  believed  him  in  his  senses— 

in  the  utmost  ertent  he  was  guilty  of  the  charge. 

t,  Sir,  leaving  these  two  gentlemen  to  altei*nate,  as 

iJnal  and  accuser,  upon  what  principles  they  think  expe- 

l ;  it  is  for  us  to  consider,  whether  the  chancellor  of  the 

Jbequer,  and  the  treastrrer  of  the  navy,  acting  as  a  board 

*«  Control,  are  justified  by  law,  or  policy,  in  suspeuding  the 

'fgsl  arrangementa  mado  by  the  court  of  directoi-s,  in  order 

to  transfer  the  public  revenues  to  the  private  emolument  of 

'^rtain  sen'ants  of  the  East-India  Company,  without  the  in- 

WJJ  into  the  origin  and  justice  of  their  claims,  presciibt'd 

"y  an  act  of  parliament  ? 

It  ia  not  contended,  that  the  atct  of  pariiaxnent  did  not  ex- 
prt&sly  ordain  an  inquiry.  It  is  not  asserted  that  this  in- 
quiry was  not,  with  equnl  precision  of  terms,  specially  com- 
mitted under  particular  regulations  to  the  court  of  directors. 
I  conceive,  therefore,  the  board  of  coutrol  had  no  right  what- 
*>e7er  to  intermeddle  in  that  business.  There  is  nothing 
Wftain  in  the  piTucipIes  of  juriaprudence  if  this  be  not  un- 
''^'niably  true,  that,  when  a  special  authority  is  given  to  any 
Pfsons  by  name,  to  do  some  particular  act,  no  others,  by 
'jftue  of  general  powers,  can  obtaia  a  legal  title  to  intrude 
•hemselves  into  that  trust,  and  to  exerciso  those  s\iecial 
'tactions  in  their  plsce.    I  therefore  consider  the  "uvtcvTwe^- 


dling  of  miniaterB  in  this  affair  as  a  downright  usuipatiou. 
But  if  the  strained  coimt ruction,  hy  which  they  have  forced 
theniBeivcB  into  n  auspiciouB  office,  (which  every  man,  deli- 
cate with  regard  to  character,  would  rather  have  sought  con- 
Btructiong  to  avoid,)  were  perfectly  Bomid  and  perfectly  legal* 
of  thia  I  am  certain,  that  they  cannot  be  justified  in  de- 
clining the  inquiiy  which  had  beeu  prescribed  to  the  court 
of  directors.  If  the  hoard  of  control  did  lawfully  posBess 
the  right  of  executing  the  special  trust  giveu  to  that  coart, 
they  must  take  it  as  they  found  it,  subject  to  the  very  same 
regulations  which  hound  the  court  of  directors.  It  will  h 
allowed  that  the  court  of  directors  had  no  authority  to  difr 
pense  with  either  the  substance  or  the  mode  of  inquiry  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  parliament.  K  they  had  not,  where,  in 
the  act,  cid  the  board  of  control  acquire  that  capacity  ?  In- 
deed, it  was  impossible  they  should  acquire  it. —  What  must 
we  think  of  the  fabric  and  texture  of  an  act  of  parliament 
which  should  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  a  strict  inquisi- 
tion ;  that  should  descend  into  minute  regulations  for  tlie 
conduct  of  that  inquisition ;  that  should  commit  this  trust 
to  a  particular  description  of  men,  and  in  the  very  same 
breath  should  enable  another  body,  at  their  own  pleasure,  to 
supersede  all  the  provisions  the  legislature  had  made,  aDti  to 
deieat  the  whole  purpose,  end,  and  object  of  the  law  ?  This 
cannot  be  supposed  even  of  an  act  oi  parliament  conceived 
by  the  ministers  themselves,  and  brought  forth  during  the 
delirium  of  the  last  sesaioo. 

My  honourable  friend  has  told  you  in  the  speech  whidi 
introduced  his  motion,  that  fortunately  this  question  is  not 
a  great  deal  involved  in  the  labyrinths  of  Indian  detail. 
Certainly  not.  But  if  it  were,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Indian  detail  which  is  moffl 
difficult  than  in  the  detail  of  any  other  bueiuess.  I  adniit, 
because  I  have  some  experience  of  the  fact,  that  for  the  in- 
terior regulation  of  India,  a  minute  knowledge  of  India  ia  re- 
quisite. But  on  any  specific  matter  of  delinquency  in  its 
govemment,  you  are  as  capable  of  judging,  aa  if  the  satm-' 
thing  were  done  at  your  door.  Fjraud,  injustice,  oppression, 
peculation,  engendered  in  India,  are  crimes  of  the  same  blood, 
iamily,  and  cast,  with  those  that  are  bom  and  bred  in  Eng- 
Jand.     To  go  no  further  tban  ttie  eoae  before  ub  :    you 
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jost  as  competent  to  judge  wbether  the  aum  of  four  millioQS 
sterling  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  pasBed  fiom  the  public 
treasury  into  the  private  pocket,  without  any  title  except 
the  claim  of  the  parties,  when  the  isaue  of  feet  is  laid  in 
M&draa,  as  when  it  is  laid  in  Westminster.     Terms  of  art, 
indeed,    are    different   in   different   places ;    but  they  are 
generally  understood  in  none.     The  technical  style  of  an 
Indian  treasury  is  not  one  jofc  more  remote  than  the  jargon 
of  our  own  exchequer  from  the  train  of  oxir  ordinary  ideas, 
or  the  idiom  of  our  common  language.  The  difference,  there- 
fore.'in  the  two  cases,  is  not  in  the  comparative  difiSculty  or 
ftcility  of  the  two  subjects,  but  in  our  attention  to  the  one, 
ind  our  total  neglect  of  the  other.     Had  this  attention  and 
neglect  been  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  several  objects, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of     But  the  reverse  of 
that  supposition  is  true.     The  scene  of  the  Indian  abuse  is 
distant  indeed ;  but  we  must  not  infer,  that  the  value  of  our 
interest  in  it  is  decreased  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  our 
TOW.    In  our  politics,  as  in  our  common  conduct,  we  shall 
be  worse  than  infants,  if  we  do  not  put  our  senses  under  the 
taition  of  our  judgment,  and  effectually  cure  ourselves  of  that 
optical  illusion  which  makes  a  brier  at  our  noae  of  greater 
magnitude,  than  an  oak  at  five  hundred  yards  distance. 
I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  calamities  of  this  country  to 
~  |iingle  source  of  our  not  having  had  steadily  before  oup 
I  &  general,  comprehensive,  well-connected,  and  weH-pro- 
ioned  view  of  the  whole  of  our  dominions,  and  a  just 
of  their  true  bearinga  and  relations.     After  all  its  re- 
ions,  the  British  empire  is  still  vast  and  various.     After 
f  the  reductions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (stripped  as  we 
lit  of  our  brightest  ornaments,  and  of  our  most  important 
privileges,)  enough  are  yet  left  to  furnish  us,  if  we  please, 
"ith  means  of  showing  to  the  world,  that  we  deserve  thfl 
«aperintendence  of  as  large  an  empire  as  this  kingdom  ever" 
held,  and  the  continuance  of  aa  ample  privUeges  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  had  been  habitu- 
•ted  to  assert.     But  if  we  make  ourselves  too  little  for  the 
tpiiere  of  our  duty ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  stretch  and 
Ezpsod  our  minds  to  the  compass  of  their  object ;  be  well  aa- 
nred,  that  everything  about  us  wiU  dwindle  by  degrees,  until 
i  length  our  concerns  are  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  our 
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ininds.    It  is  not  a  predilection  to  mean,  sordid,  home-brei 
cares,  that  will  avert  the  consequcDces  of  a  false  estimation  of 
our  interest,  or  prevent  the  shameful  dilapidation  into  whicb  a 
great  empire  must  fall,  by  meaureparations  upon  mighty  ruins. 
I  coufess  I  feel  a  degree  of  disgust,  almost  leading  to  de- 
spair, at  tlie  manner  iii  T^hich  we  are  acting  in  the  great  ei- 
igenciea  of  our  countT}\     There  is  now  a  bill  in  this  House, 
appointing  a  rigid  inquisition  into  the  minutest  detail  of  our 
omcea  at  home.     The  collection  of  sixteen  milKons  annually; 
a  collection  on  wiiicb  the  public  greatness,  safety,  and  credit  j 
have  their  rehanee ;  the  wliole  order  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  j 
whicli  holds  together  society  itself,  has  at  no  t-ime  obh'ged  r^ 
to  call  forth  such  powers ;  no,  nor  anything  like  them.  Tie 
is  not  a  principle  of  the  Law  and  constitution  of  this  countir] 
that  is  not  fluhverted  to  favour  the  execution  of  that  project?' 1 
And  for  what  is  all  this  apparatus  of  bustle  and  terror  r    1<] 
it  because  anything  substantial  is  expected  from  it?    Ko.1 
The  stir  and  bustle  itself  is  the  end  proposed.     The  eye-j 
servants  of  a  short-sighted  master  will  employ  themselrea,. 
not  on  what  is  most  essential  to  his  affairs,  hut  on  what  i»l 
nearest  to  his  ken.      Great  difficulties  have  given  a  jastj 
value  to  economy;  and  oui*  minister  of  the  day  must  be  anl 
economist,  whatever  it  may  coat  us.     But  where  is  be  tffl 
exert  his  talents  ?    At  home  to  he  sure ;  for  where  else  canj 
he  obtain  a  profitable  credit  for  their  exertion  ?  It  isnothij 
to  him,  whether  the  object  on  which  he  works  under  our  ej 
be  promising  or  not.  If  iie  does  not  obtain  any  public  bene 
he  may  mako  regulatious  without  eud.     Those  are  sure 
pay  in  present  expectation,  whilst  the  effect  is  at  a  distancej 
and  may  he  the  concern  of  other  times,  and  other  men. 
these  principles  he  chooses  to  suppose  (for  he  does  not  pr 
tend  more  than  to  suppose)  a  nated  possibility,  that  he  shalli 
draw  some  resource  out  of  crumbs  dropped  irom  the  trench- 
ers of  penury ;  that  eomethiug  shall  be  laid  in  store  from 
the  filiort  allowance  of  revenue  officers,  overladen  w'ith  duty,^ 
and  famished  for  want  of  bread ;  by  a  reduction  from  officof 
who  are  at  this  very  hour  ready  to  batter  the  treasury  witb 
what  breaks  through  atone  walls,  for  an  increase  of  their  np 
poititments.     From  the  marrowless  bones  of  these  skeleto 
estahVish.rxiQnt'i,  by  the  use  of  every  sort  of  cutting,  and 
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sort  of  fretting  tool,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  may 
l^p  and  rasp  an  empirical  alimeDtan^  powder,  to  diet  into 
lionte  similitude  of  health  and  substauce  the  languishing 
[duroeras  of  fraudtdent  reformation. 

TThLUt  he  is  thus  employed  according  to  his  policy  and  to 

"  1  taste,  he  has  not  leisure  to  inquire  into  those  abuses  hi 

udja  that  are  drawing  off  money  by  millions   from   the 

jtieasurea  of  this  country,  which  are  eihausting  the  vital 

[juices  from  membera  of  the  state,  where  tho  public  inanition 

lie  far  more  sorely  felt,  than  in  the  local  exchequer  of  Eng- 

'  hsxi.     Not  content  with  winking  at  these  abuses?,  whilst  he 

attempts  to  squeeze  the  laborious,  ill-paid  drudges  of  English 

I  tmenue,  he  lanshes  in  one  act  of  corrupt  prodigality,  upon 

tiiose  who  never  served  the  public  in,  auy  honest  occupation 

at  all,  an  annual  income  equal  to  two-thirda  of  the  whole 

collection  of  the  revenues  ot  this  kingdom. 

Actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  choice,  he  has  now  on 
the  anvU  another  Bcheme,  full  of  difficidty  and  desperate 
I  hazard,  which  totally  altera  the  commercial  relation  of  two 
kiaffdoms ;  and  what  end  soever  it  shall  Lave,  may  bequeath 
cy  of  heart-burning  and  discontent  to  one  of  the  coun- 
perhaps  to  both,  to  be  perpetuated  to  the  latest  poa- 
Tbis  project  ia  also  undertaken  on  the  hope  of  profit, 
I  It  is  provided,  that  out  of  some  (I  know  not  what)  remains 
of  tbe  Irish  hereditary  revenue,  a  fund  at  some  time,  and  of 
,  Mme  sort,  should  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  the  Irish 
tade.     Here  we  are  commanded  again  to  task  our  faith, 
|i&d  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  out  of  the  surplus  of  de- 
ficiency, out  of  the  savings  of  habitual  and  systematic  pro- 
'iignlity,  the  minister  of  wonders  will  provide  support  for 
I  tliu  nation,  sinking  under  the   mountainous  load  of  two 
I  lumdred  and  thirty  millions  of  debt.     But  whilst  we  look 
Tkth  pain  at  his  desperate  and  laborious  trifling,  whilst  we 
w-  apprehensive  that  he  wiU  bi*eak  his  back  io  stooping  to 

G't  up  chafl'  and  straws,  lie  recovers  himself  at  an  elastic 
nd,  and  with  a  broad-cast  swing  of  his  arm,  he  squanders 
[  o»er  Lis  Indian  field  a  sum  fju-  greater  than  the  clear  pro- 
W  of  the  whole  hereditary  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of 
relaad,' 

'  Hie  whole  of  the  net  Irish  hereditary  revenue  is,  on  a  medium  of  the 
MwBtea  years,  about  £330,000  yearly.    The  rerenues  of  all  dononiina- 
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I  ■■  ifciB  aAftmrn  of  eoBdnet  in  ministiy  h^  and  in* 
«^  all  joafc  pobeT,  it  w  atill  tine  to  itself!,  and 
fr^^^^  to  its  tnm  pccrefted  seder.  TIiom  irfao  are  boun* 
tifid  to  cnmea,  ir31  be  r^d  Id  aient,  and  penurious  to  . 
vice.  Tlieir  penurj  ia  erea  held  oat  as  a  blind  and  cover  I 
tkdr  pro^gaot^.  Tbe  eeooony  of  injustice  is,  to 
xeaomeea  ur  ti«  fvad  of  eormplioo.  Tben  thej- 
tlieir  protection  to  great  Crimea  and  great  criminals,  by  be 
inexorable  to  Uie  paltiy  frailties  of  little  men ;  and 
modem  flagelUntB  are  sure,  urith  a  rigid  fidelity,  to  iHiffll 
their  own  enormitiea  on  the  vicarious  back  of  everj  snual 
offender. 

It  is  to  dtaw"  your  attention  to  economy  of  quite  aootl 
order,  it  ii  to  animadxert  on  offences  of  a  far  different 
scriptiou,  that  my  honourable  friend  has  brought  before ; 
the  motion  of  this  day.  It  is  to  perpetuate  the  al 
which  are  subverting  the  fjabric  of  your  empire, 
motion  is  opposed.  It  is  therefore  "with  reason  (and  if 
has  power  to  carry  himself  through,  I  commend  his  pnidenc 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  makes  his  stand  at  tb 
very  outset ;  and  boldly  refuses  all  parliamentary  informa 
tion.  Let  him  admit  but  one  step  towards  inquiry,  and  I 
is  undone.  You  must  be  ignorant,  or  he  eaunot  be 
But  before  his  curtain  ia  let  down,  and  the  shades  of  et 
uight  ahail  veil  our  Eastern  dominions  from  our  view,  pern 
me,  Sir,  to  avail  myself  of  the  means  which  were  furnished 
in  anxious  and  inquisitive  times,  to  demonstrate  out  of  tb' 
eingle  act  of  the  present  raiuiBt^r,  what  advantage  you  are  1 
derive  from  permitting  the  greatest  concern  of  tKis  natio 
to  be  separated  from  the  cognizancej  and  exempted  even  on 
of  the  competence,  of  parliament.  The  greatest  body 
your  revenue,  your  moat  numerous  armies,  your  most  ii 
portont  commerce,  the  richest  aources  of  your  public  cred 
(contrary  to  every  idea  of  the  known,  settled  pohcy 
Etighmd,)  are  on  the  point  of  being  convened  into  a  myster 
of  Htato.  Ton  are  going  to  have  one-half  of  the  globe  bi 
even  from  the  common  liberal  curiosity  of  an  English  gentli 
nmn.      Here   a   grand   revolution  commences.      Mark  th» 

lioim  Till]  short  moro  tlmn  £  1 50,000  yearly  of  the  charges.  On  thepraaf 

praduvi.;  if  Mr.  Pitt'g  scheme  "was  to  take  placci  be  tnigrbt  gain  firom  wvn 

to  tva  llwutuuid  pounds  a  yeu. 
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period,  and  mark  the  circunistancea.     In  most  of  the  rapital 
eliftnges  that  are  recorded  in  the  principles  and  uystem  of 
any  government,  a  public  benefit  of  some  kind  or  other  has 
been  pretended.     The  Kerolution  commenced  in  something 
plausible  ;   in  something  which  carried  the  appearance  at 
least  of  puniahment  of  delinquency,  or  correction  of  abuse. 
Bat  here,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  conversion  of  a  depart- 
ment of  British  government  into  nn  Indian  myatery,  and  in 
tbe  very  act  in  which  the  change  commences,  a  corrupt,  ^ 
private  interest  is  aet  up  in  direct  opposition  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  nation.     A  diversion  is  made  of  millions  of  the 
JubUc  money  from  the  public  treasur)'  to  a  2}rivate  pvirse. 
t  is  not  into  secrtf't  negotiations  for  vrar,  peace,  or  alliance, 
ttat  the  House  of  Commona  is  forbidden  to  inquire.     It  is 
» matter  of  account ;  it  is  a  pecuniary  transaction  ;  it  is  the 
demand  of  a  suspected  steward  tipon  ruined  tenants  and  an 
embarrassed  roaster,  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  are 
commanded  not  to  inspect.     The  vhole  tenor  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  argument  is  consonant  to  the  nature 
of  his  policy.     The  system  of  concealment  ia  fostered  by  a 
"ystem  of  falsehood.     False  facts,  false  colours,  falee  names  of 
persons  and  things,  are  its  whole  support. 

Sir,  I  mean  to  follow  the  right  huiiovirahle  gentleman  over 
ftat  field  of  deception,  clearing  what  he  has  purposely  ob- 
"curcd,  and  fairl)'  stating  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
"liarcpresent.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  you  should 
Snow,  with  some  degree  oi  distinctness,  a  little  of  the  locality, 
the  nature,  the  circumstances,  the  jiiagnitude  of  the  pretended 
debts  on  which  this  marvellous  donation  is  founded,  as  well 
la  of  the  persona  from  whom  and  by  whom  it  is  claimed. 

Madras,  with  its  dependencies,  is  the  second  (but  with  a 
'ong  interval,  the  second)  member  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  East.  The  trade  of  that  city  and  of  the  adjacent  territory, 
"Was,  not  A-ery  long  ago,  among  the  most  flourishing  in  Asia. 
But  since  the  establishment  of  the  British  power,  it  has 
Vasted  away  under  an  uniform  gradual  decline ;  insomuch 
that  in  the  year  1779  not  one  merchant  of  eminence  was  to 
l>e  found  in  tlie  whole  country.'  During  this  period  of  decay, 
about  BIZ.  hundred  thoiisand  sterling  pounds  a  year  have  been 

'  Mr.  .Smith's  examinatioa  before  the  select  pommitlee,  Aj^f  CTxdii.i'So.  VL. 
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drawn  off  by  English  gentlemen  on  their  private  accou' 
by  the  way  of  China  alone.'     If  wc  add  four  hundred  thon^ 
sand  as  probably  remitted  through  other  channels,  and  in 
otJier  mediumB,  that  is,  in  jewels,  gold,  and  silver,  directl 
brought  to  Europe,  and  in  bills  upon  the  British  and  forei 
companiea,  you  will  scarcely  think  the  matter  over-rated. 
we  nx  the  connnencement  of  this  eitraction  of  money  frt 
the  Camatic  at  a  period  no  earlier  than  the  year  1760, 
close  it  in  the  year  1780,  it  probably  will  not  amount  to 
great  deal  leaa  than  twenty  millions  of  money. 

During  the   deep,  silent  flow    of  this  steady  Btream 
wealth,  which  aet  from  India  into  Europe,  it  generally  p; 
on  with  no  adequate  observation ;  but  happening  at  so 
periods  to  meet  rifta  of  rocks  that  checked  its  course,  it  grfi 
more  noisy  and  attracted  more  notice.     The  pecuniary  disc 
sions  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  part  of  the  fortunes 
their  servants  in  a  debt  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  was 
first  thing  which  very  particularly  called  for,  and  long 
gaged,  the  attention  of  the  court  of  directors.     This  de 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pouni 
sterling,  and  was  claimed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  Eng"" 
gentlemen,  residing  at  Madras.     This  grand  capital,  settl 
at  length  by  order  at  10  per  cent.,  afforded  an  annuity 
eighty-eight  thousand  pounds.* 

Whilst  the  directors  were  digesting  their  astonishmi 
at  this  information,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  them  fret 
three  gentlemen,  informing  them  that  their  friends  had  I 
likewise,  to  merchants  of  Canton  in  China,  a  sum  of  not  mo 
than  one  million  sterling.  In  this  memorial  they  called  up( 
the  Company  for  their  assistance  and  interposition  with  tl 
Chinese  government  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt.  This 
lent  to  Chinese  merchanta,  was  at  24  per  cent.,  which  woii 
yield,  if  paid,  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thoui 
pouxids.* 

Perplexed  as  the  directors  were  vrith  these  demands,  y 
may  conceive,  Sir,  that  they  did  not  find  themselves  vi 

'  Appendix,  No.  II. 

*  Fourth  report,  Mr.  Dundas's  committee,  p.  4. 

*  A  witness  examined  before  the  commiltee  of  secrecy  says,  tliai 
per  cent,  was  the  usual  interest:  but  he  had  heard  that  more  hod 
given.    The  above  is  the  accovmt  which  Mr  B.  rcceired. 
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ch  diaembarrasBed  by  being  made  acquainted  that  they 

st  again  exert  their  influence  for  a  new  reserve  of  the 

jjpy  pardimony  of  tlieir  Bervants,  collected  into  a  aepond 

ebt  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  amounting  to  two  millions 

)ur  hundred  tliousand  pounds,  settled  at  an  interest  of  12 per 

ent.  This  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Consolidation  of  1777, 

IB  the  former  of  the  Jv  abob's  debts  was  by  the  title  of  the  Con- 

lolidation  of  1767-     To  this  was  added,  in  a  separate  parcel, 

|i  little  reserve  called  the  Cavalry  debt,  of  one  hundred  and 

hsty  thousand  pounds,  at  the  same  interest.     The  whole  of 

fck'se  four  capitals,  amounting  to  four  millions  four  hundred 

tad  forty  thousand  pounds,  produced  at  their  several  rates, 

limuities  amounting  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  thou- 

d  pounds  a  year ;  a  good  deal  more  than  one-third  of  the 

ear  laud-tax  of  England,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pouud ;  a 

d  deal  more  than  double  the  whole  annual  dividend  of 

le  East-India  Company,  the  nominal  masters  of  the  pro- 

.etors  in  these  funds.     Of  this  interest,  three  hundred  and 

hty-three  thousand  two  hundred   pounds  a  year  stood 

geable  on  the  public  revenues  of  the  Camatic. 

Sir,  at  thia  moment,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider 

le  various  operations  which  the  capital  and  interest  of  this 

bt  have  successively  undergone.     I  shall  speak  to  these 

teerations  when  I  como  particularly  to  answer  the  right 

lonourable   gentleman   on  each   of  the  heads,  as  he   has 

jought  proper  to  divide  them.      But  this  was  the  exact 

lew  in  which  these  debts  first  appeared  to  the  court  of 

irectors,  and  to  the  world.     It  varied  afterwards.     But  it 

BTer  appeared  in  any  other  than  a  most  questionable  shape. 

rhen  this  gigantic  phantom  of  debt  first  appeared  before  a 

oung  miniater,  it  naturally  would  have  justified  some  degree 

f  doubt  and  apprehension.      Such  a  prodigy  would  have 

lied  any  common  man  with  superstitious  fears.     He  would 

Korcise  that  shapeless,  nameless  form,  and  by  everything 

Icred  would  have  adjured  it  to  tell  by  what  means  a  amall 

lumber  of  slight  individuals,  of  no  consequence  or  situation, 

ossessed  of  no  lucrative  oiBces,  without  the  command  of 

rmies,  or  the  known  administration  of  revenues,  without  pro- 

ission  of  any  kind,  without  any  sort  of  trade  sufficient  to 

Bploy  a  pedlar,  could  have,  in  a  few  years,  (as  to  some, 

iren  in  a  few  months,)  amassed  treasures  equal  ^o  ^\ve  te^^ 

x2  ^ 


nuea  of  a  respectable  kinrjoioiii  ?    "Was  it  not  enough  to  put 
tliese  gentlemen,  in  tlie  noviciate  of  their  adrainistration,  on 
their  guard,  and  to  call  upon  them  for  a  strict  inquiiy,  (if 
not  to  justify  them  in  a  reprobation  of  those  demands  with- 
out any  iuquiry  at  all,)  that  when  all  England,  Scotland, 
aud  Ireland,  had  for  years  been  witneaa  to  the  immense  sums 
laid  out  by  the  servanta  of  the  Company  in  Btocka  of  all  de- 
nominations, in  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  the  buying  iiud 
building  of  houses,  in  the  securing  quiet  seats  in  parliumeat 
or  in  the  tumultuous  riot  of  contested  elections,  in  wandering 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  those  variegated  modes 
inventive  prodigality,  which  sometimes  have  excited  our  won*! 
der,  sometimes  roused  our  indignation ;  that  after  all,  Indi»l 
was  four  millions  still  in  debt  to  them  ?    India  in  debt  to 
thmn  !    For  what  f    Every  debt  for  which  an  equivaleut  of 
some  kind  or  other  is  not  given,  is,  on  the  face  ot  it,  a  fniud.j 
What  ia  the  equivalent  they  have  given  P    What  equivalent 
had  they  to  give  ?  What  are  the  articles  of  commerce,  or  tlw 
branches  of  manufacture,  which  those  gentlemen  have  (su^l 
ricd  hence  to  ourich  India?    What  are  the  sciences  tbey 
beamed  out  to  enlighten  it  ?    What  are  the  arts  they  intro-, 
dueed  to  cheer  and  to  adorn  it  ?     What  are  the  religioui 
what  the  moral  institutions  they  have  taught  among  tha 
people  as  a  guide  to  life,  or  as  a  consolation  when  lite  is  ta| 
be  no  more,  that  there  is  au  etei  nal  debt,  a  debt  "  still  pay 
ing,  still  to  owe,"  which  must  be  bound  on  the  present  gene 
ation  in  India,  and  entailed  on  their  mortgaged  posterity  fol 
ever  ?    A  debt  of  millions,  in  favour  of  a  set  of  men,  whoa 
names,  with  few  exceptions,  are  either  buried  in  the  oil 
Bcurity  of  their  origin  and  talents,  or  dragged  into  light  by 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  courage  of  the  minister  was  the  mort 
wonderful  part  of  the  transaction,  especially  as  he  must  have 
read,  or  rather,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  says,  he  hii 
read  for  him,  whole  volumes  upon  the  subject.  The  volumes, 
by  the  way,  are  not  by  one-tenth  part  so  numerous  as  tho 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  prftend, 
in  order  to  frighten  you  from  inquiry  ;  but  in  these  volum>'Si 
cuch  aa  they  are,  the  minister  must  have  found  a  fuU  autho^ 
ity  for  a  suspicion  (at  the  very  least)  of  everything  relative 
iiO  the  great  fortunes  made  at  Majdraa.  What  is  that  author* 
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?  Why  no  other  than  the  standing  authority  for  all  the 
ims  which  the  ministry  has  thought  iit  to  proi  ide  for — 
grand  dehtor — the  Naboh  of  Areot  Iiimself.  Hear  that 
ce,  in  the  letter  written  to  the  court  of  directors,  at  the 
cise  period,  whilst  the  main  body  of  these  debta  were  con- 
tftcting.  In  his  letter  he  states  himself  to  be,  what  un- 
ioubtedly  he  is,  a  most  competent  witness  to  this  point. 
Lfter  speaking  of  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali  in  1768  and  17(39, 
md  of  other  measures  which  he  censures,  (whether  right  or 
nong  it  signifies  nothing,)  and  into  which  he  says  he  had 
fcen  led  by  the  Company's  servants ;  he  proceeds  in  this 
hanaer — "  If  all  these  things  were  against  the  real  iuterests 
tf  the  Company,  they  are  ten  thousand  times  more  against 
|iine,  and  against  the  prosperity  of  my  cotintrT,  and  the  hap- 
liliess  of  my  people  ;  for  your  interests  and  mine  are  the  same. 
What  were  they  owing  to  then  f  To  the  private  views  of  a  few 
mividnaLs,  who  have  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
wur  influence,  and  of  my  country ;  for  your  servants  HA  VE 
VO  TRADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  neither  do  you  pmj 
\em  high  wages,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  rebirn  to  England 
\iih  many  lacks  of  pagodas.  How  can  you  or  I  account  for 
kch  immense  fortunes  acquired  in  so  short  a  time,  witJiout 
m  visible  tneans  of  getting  them  ? " 

!  When  he  asked  this  question,  which  involves  its  ajiawer, 
}  is  extraordinary  that  curiosity  did  not  prompt  the  chan- 
iUor  of  the  exchequer  to  that  inquiry,  which  might  come 
I  vain  recommended  to  him  by  his  own  act  of  parliament, 
loes  not  the  Nabob  of  Areot  tell  ua,  in  bo  many  words,  that 
re  was  no  fair  way  of  making  the  eiinrmoua  sums  sent  by 
s  Company's  servants  to  England  ?  And  do  you  imagine 
lat  there  was  or  could  be  more  honesty  and  good  faith,  in 
demands  for  what  remained  behind  in  India  ?  Of  what 
iature  were  the  transactions  with  himself?  If  you  follow  the 
pain  of  his  information  you  must  see,  that  if  these  great 
hins  were  at  all  lent,  it  was  not  property,  but  spoil,  that 
fas  lent ;  if  not  lent,  the  transaction  was  not  a  contract,  but 
|fniud.  Either  way,  if  light  enough  could  not  be  furnished 
p  authorize  a  full  condemnation  of  these  demands,  they 
Bght  to  have  been  left  to  the  parties,  who  beat  knew  and 
Bderstood  each  other's  proceedings.  It  was  not  uece^aai^ 
Wt  the  authority  of  gorermneat  sliould  interpoae  vxi  Wiova. 
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of  claims,  whose  very  foundation  was  a  defi&nce  of  that  au« 
thority,  and  whose  object  an  end  was  its  entire  subversion 

It  may  be  said  that  this  letter  was  written  by  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  in  a  moody  humour,  under  the  influence  of  some 
chagrin.  Certainly  it  was  ;  but  it  is  in  such  humours  that 
truth  comes  out.  And  when  he  tella  you  from  his  own 
knowledge,  what  every  ono  must  presume,  from  the  extreme 
probability  of  the  thing,  whether  he  told  it  or  not,  one  such 
teBtimony  is  worth  a  thousand  that  contradict  that  proba- 
bility, when  the  parties  have  a  better  understanding  witb 
each  other,  and  when  they  have  a  point  to  carry,  that  may 
unite  tlietn  in  a  common  deceit. 

If  this  body  of  private  claims  of  debt,  real  or  devised,  were 
a  question,  as  it  is  Maely  pretended,  between  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot  as  debtor,  and  Paul  Benfleld  and  his  associates  as  cr^ 
ditora,  I  am  sure  I  should  give  myself  but  little  trouble 
about  it.  If  the  hoards  of  oppression  were  the  fund  for 
saiisfyinf^  the  claims  of  bribery  and  peculation,  who  would 
wish  to  interfere  between  such  litigants  ?  If  the  demands 
were  confined  to  what  might  be  drawn  from  the  treasures, 
which  the  Company's  records  uniformly  assert  that  the  Nabol) 
IS  in  possession  of ;  or  if  he  had  mines  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
diamonds,  (aa  we  know  that  he  has  none,)  these  gentlemen 
might  break  open  hia  hoards,  or  dig  in  his  mines,  without 
any  disturbance  from  me.  But  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they  dare  n 
contradict  me,  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  Ivis  creditors  are 
not  adversaries,  but  collusive  parties,  and  that  the  whola 
transaction  is  under  a  false  colour  and  false  names.  The 
litigation  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  between  their  rapacity 
and  hia  lioarded  riches.  No ;  it  is  between  him  and  them 
combining  and  confederating  on  one  side,  and  the  publie 
revenues,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  a  rm'ned  countit, 
on  the  other.  These  arc  tbe  real  plaintiflTa  and  the  real  ie- 
fencknts  in  the  suit.  Hefnsing  a  shilling  from  hia  hoards  for 
the  satisfaction  of  any  demand,  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  is  always 
ready,  nay,  he  earnestly,  and  with  eagerness  and  passion, 
contends  for  deUvering  Tip  to  these  pretended  creditors  his 
territory  and  hia  subjects.  It  is  therefore  not  from  treasuries 
and  miaes,  but  from  the  food  of  your  unpaid  armies,  from 
the  Mood  idttheld  from  tlio  Ncma,  tivi  \?\u.^t  out  of  the 
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backs,  of  the  most  miserable  of  men,  that  we  are  to  pamper 
extortion,  uBury,  and  peculation,  nader  the  false  names  ot  i 
debtors  and  creditors  of  state. 

The  great  patron  of  these  creditors,  (to  whose  honour 
the/  ought  to  erect  statues,)  the  right  honourable  gentle-- 
man,'  in  stating  the  merits  which  recommended  them  to  his 
fiiTour.  has  ranked  them  under  three  grand  divisions.  The 
firtt,  the  creditors  of  1767  ;  then  the  creditors  of  the  cavalry 
io&D ;  and  lastly,  the  creditors  of  the  loan  in  1777.  Let  us 
oamine  them,  one  by  one,  as  they  pass  in  review  before  ua. 

The  first  of  these  loans,  that  of  1767,  he  insists,  has  an  in- 
disputable claim  upon  the  public  justice.  The  creditors,  he 
aSima,  lent  their  money  publicly ;  they  advanced  it  with  the 
apreB8  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Compauy  ;  and  it 
wu  contracted  at  the  moderate  interest  of  10  pe}-  cent  In 
iMb  loan  the  demand  is,  according  to  him,  not  only  just,  but 
meritorious  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  believe  he  thought  bo,  because  he  has  put  it  last  in 
the  provision  he  has  made  for  these  daims. 

I  readily  admit  this  debt  to  stand  the  fairest  of  the  whole ; 
for  whatever  may  be  my  suspicions  concerning  a  part  of  it, 
I  can  convict  it  of  nothing  worse  than  the  most  enormous 
luury.  But  I  can  contact  upon  the  spot,  the  right  honour- 
»bb  gentleman  of  the  moat  daring  miarepreaentation  in 
ererj  one  fact,  without  any  exception,  that  he  has  alleged  in 
defence  of  this  loan,  and  of  his  own  conduct  with  regard  to 
it.  I  will  show  you  that  this  debt  was  never  contracted 
*ith  the  knowledge  of  the  Company ;  that  it  had  not  their 
approbation  ;  that  they  received  the  first  intelligence  of  it 
'nth  the  utmost  possible  surprise,  indignation,  and  alarm. 

8o  far  from  being  previously  apprized  of  the  tranBaction 
from  its  origin,  it  was  two  years  before  the  court  of  directore 
obtained  any  official  intelligeuce  of  it.  "  The  dealings  of  the 
Knranta  with  the  Nabob  were  concealed  from  the  first,  until, 
they  were  found  out,"  {says  Mr;  Sayer,  the  Company's  coun- 
«!,)  "  by  the  report  of  the  country."  The  presidency,  hnw- 
erer,  at  last  thought  proper  to  send  an  official  account.  On 
dua  the  directors  tell  them,  "  to  your  great  reproach  it  lias 
been  concealed  fram  us.  We  cannot  but  suspect  this  debt; 
to  have  had  its  weight  in  ifoiir  proposed  aggrandizement  of 
'  Mc  Dundjia. 


Mahomed  Alt  [the  Nabob  of  Arcot]  ;  but  whether  it  has  ofj 
haa  not,  certain  it  is  you  are  guilty  of  aa  high  breach  of  dut 
in  concealing  it  from  us." 

These  expressions,  concerning  the  ground  of  the  transac- 
tion, its  effect,  and  its  clandestine  nature,  are  in  the  letters, 
bearing  date  Marcb  17,  1769.     After  recei\"ing  a  more  fiiU 
account  on  the  2;ird  March,  1770,  they  state,  that  "  Messrs. 
John  Pybus,  John  Call,  and  James  Bourehier,  as  trustees  for  j 
themselves  and  others  of  the  Nabob's  private  creditors,  had , 
proved  a  deed  of  assignment  upon  the  Nabob  aad  his  son  of] 
FIFTEEN  diatricta  of  the  NaDob*B  country,  the  revenues  of 
which   yielded,  in  time  of  peace,  eight  lacka    of  pagodas 
[£320,000  sterling]  annually  ;  and  likewise  an  assignment  of 
the  yearly  tribute  paid  the  Nabob  from  the  Bajah  of  Tanjore, 
amounting  to  four  lacks  of  rupees  [£40,000]."     The  terri- 
torial revenue,  at  that  time  posaeased  by  these  gentlemen, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  masters,  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  annu- 
ally.     They  were  making  rapid  atrides  to  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  when  the  directors,  whom  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  states  as  having  authorized  these  pro- 
ceedings, were  kept  in  such  profound  ignorance  of  this  royal 
acquisition  of  territorial  revenue  by  their  servants,  that  in. 
the  same  letter  they  say,  "  this  assignment  was  obtained  by 
three  of  the  members  of  your  hoard,  in  January,  1767,  yet  we 
do  not  find  the  least  trace  of  it  upon  your  consultations, 
iintil  August,  1768,  nor  do  any  of  your  letters  to  us  afford 
any  information  relative  to  auch  transactions,  till  the  first  of 
November,  1768.     By  your  last  letters  of  the  8th  of  May, 
1769,  you  bring  the  whole  proceedings  to  light  in  one  view." 
As  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Company,  and  its 
aanction  to  the  debts,  you  see  that  this  assertion  of  that 
knowledge  is  utterly  unfouaded.      But  did  the  directors  ap* 
prove  of  it,  and  ratify  the  transaction  when  it  was  known  ? 
The  very  reverse.     On  the  same  third  of  March,  the  direct- 1 
ore  de«lare,  "  upon  an  impartial  exavdnation  of  the  wholej 
conduct  of  onr  late  governor  and  council  of  Fort  George,  J 
(Madras,)   and  on  the  fullest  consideration,  that  the  said:] 
governor  and  council  have,  in  notarioim  malatioii  of  the  truii\ 
reposed  in  them,  manifestly  pnferred  the  interest  of  private 
t'ndiffiduals  io  that  of  the  Company ^  m  ■jexmiyi.m^  the  aasiga- 


it  of  the  revenues  of  certain  valuable  districta,  to  a  very 
e  amount,  from  the  Nabob  to  individuals j" — and  then, 
jglily  aggravating  tbeir  criines,  tliey  add,  "  we  order  and 
ect  that  you  do  examine,  in  the  moat  impartial  manner,  all 
above-mentioned  transactions ;  and  that  you  punish  by 
pension,  degradation,  dismieaion,  or  otherwise,  as  to  you. 
ml  seem  meet,  all  and  every  such  servant  or  servauta  of 
le  Company,  who  may  by  you  be  found  guilty  of  any  of  the 
we  offences."     "  We  had  (say  the  directors)  the  niortifi- 
ition  to  find  that  the  servants  of  the  Company,  who  had 
n  raised,  supported,  and  owed  their  present  opulence  to  the 
'vanioffes  gained  in  such  service,  have  in  this  inatance  most 
mfaithfully  betrayed  thei>  trust,  abandoned  the  Company's 
ftereat,  and  prostituted  its  influence  to  accompliah  the  pur- 
es  of  individvah,  whilst  the  interest  of  the  Company  is  aU 
t  wholly  neylected,  and  payment  to  us  rendered  eitremely 
lecarioua."     Here  then  is  the  rock  of  approbation  of  the 
jnirt  of  directors,  on  which  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
fan  saya  this  debt  was  founded.     Any  member,  Mr.  Speaker, 
po  should  come  into  the  House,  on  my  reading  this  sen- 
taee  of  condemnation  of  the  court  of  directors  against  their 
■faithful  servants,  might  well  imagine  that  he  had  heard  a 
^rsh,  severe,  unqualified  invective  against  the  present  minie- 
^al   board  of  control.     So  eiactly  do  the  proceedinga  of 
le  patrons  of  this  abuse  tally  with  those  of  the  actors  in  it, 
|at  the  expression  used  in  the  condemnation  of  the  one, 
ky  serve  for  the  reprobation  of  the  other,  without  the  change 


f  a  word. 
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To  read  you  all  the  eipressions  of  wrath  and  indignation 
Winated  in  this  despatch  against  the  meritorioua  creditors 
I  the  right  honouraole  gentleman,  who  according  to  him 
•ve  been  so  fuUy  approved  by  the  Company,  would  be  to 
M  tlie  whole. 

I  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  an  address  peculiar 
b  himself,  every  now  and  then  slidea  in  the  presidency  of 
lailras,  as  synouymoua  to  the  Company.  That  the  preai- 
bacy  did  approve  the  debt,  is  certain.  But  the  right  hon- 
prable  gentleman,  as  prudent  in  auppreasing  as  skilful  in 
tinging  forward  his  matter,  has  not  choaen  to  tell  you  that 
presidency  were  the  very  peraona  guilty  of  contracting 
1  loan  ;  creditors  themselves,  and  agents  and  Ixvis^ea  icsc 


all  tbe  other  creditors.  For  thia  the  court  of  directors  atv 
cuBe  them  of  breach  of  trust ;  and  for  this  the  right  ion- 
ourable  gentleman  considers  them  as  perfectly  good  authority 
for  those  claims.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  a  gentleman  of  the 
^w  quote  the  approbation  of  creditors  as  an  authority  for 
their  own  debt. 

How  they  came  to  contract  the  debt  to  themselyes,  how 
they  came  to  act  as  agents  for  those  whom  they  ought  to 
have  controlled,  ia  for  your  inquiry.     The  policy  of  this  debt 
was  announced  to  the  court  of  directors  by  the  very  persons 
concerned   in  creating  it.      "  Till  very   lately "    (say  the 
preaidencr)  "  the  Nabob  placed  his  dependence  on  the  Com- 
pany.    Now  he  has  been  taught  by  ill  advisers,  that  an  in* 
terest  out  of  doors  may  stand  him  in  good  stead.     He  fan 
been  made  to  believe  that  his  private  creditors  have  poicer  an 
interest  to  over-rule  the  court  of  directors" '     The  Nabob  waJ 
not  misinformed.     The  private  creditors  instantly  qualified  »j 
vast  number  of  votes ;  and  having  made  themselves  mastefl 
of  the  court  of  proprietors,  as  well  as  extending  a  powerfn] 
cabal  in  other  places  as  important,  they  so  completely  over- 
turned the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  this  poor,  baflfled  govomment   was  soon  ob*   | 
liged  to  lower  its  tone.     It  was  glad  to  be  admitted  into  j 
partnership  with  its  own  servants.     The  court  of  directors, 
establishing  the  debt  which  they  had  reprobated  as  a  breadi   i 
of  trust,  and  which  was  planned  for  the  subversion  of  their  I 
authority,  settled  its  payments  on  a  par  with  those  of  tie 
public  ;  and  even  so  were  not  abie  to  obtain  peace  or  even    I 
equality  in  their  demands.     All  the  consequences  lay  ia  a 
regular  and  irreBistible  train.     By  employing  their  influence 
for  the  recovery  of  this  debt,  their  orderSj  issued  in  the   I 
same  breath,  against  creating  new  debts,  only  animated  the  j 
atrong  desires  of  their  servants  to  this  prohibited,  prolific 
sport,  and  it  soon  produced  a  swanu  of  eons  and  daughters, 


^  For  the  threats  of  the  creditors,  and  total  subversiMi  of  the  autho^ 
ity  of  the  Company  in  favour  of  the  Nabob's  power,  and  the  increase 
thereby  of  his  evil  dispnsitiona,  and  the  great  derangement  of  all  public 
concerns,  see  select  committee  Fort  St.  George's  letters,  'ilst  Noyembar, 
1769,  and  January  .31st,  1770;  September  11th,  1772.  And  Governor 
BouTchier's  letters  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  2lBt  November,  1769,ftndD»- 
cembcr  9tb,  1769. 
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t  in  the  least  degenerated  from  the  Tirtne  of  their  pa- 
lentB. 

FroTn  that  moment  the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors 
erpired  in  the  Camatic,  and  everywhere  else.  "  Every 
man,"  say  the  presidency,  "  who  opposes  the  government 
tad  its  measures,  finds  an  immediate  countenance  from  the 
Nabob ;  even  our  discarded  officers,  however  xiuworthy,  are 
received  into  the  Nabob's  service." '  It  was  indeed  a  matter 
of  no  wonderful  sagacity  to  determine  ■whether  the  court  of 
directors,  with  their  miserable  salariea  to  their  servants,  of 
four  or  five  hundred  poxmda  a  year,  or  the  distributor  ot* 
miUiona,  was  most  likely  to  be  obeyed.  It  was  an  invention 
beyond  the  imagination  of  all  the  speculatists  of  our  specu- 
lating age,  to  see  a  government  quietly  settled  in  one  and 
the  same  town,  composed  of  two  distinct  members  ;  one  to 
W  Bcantily  for  obedience,  and  the  other  to  bribe  high  for 
wbellion  and  revolt. 

The  next  thing  which  recommends  this  particular  debt  to 
tike  right  honourable  gentleman  is,  it  seems,  the  moderate 
interest  of  10  per  cent.  It  would  he  lost  labour  to  observe 
oa  this  assertion.  The  Nabob,  in  a  long  apologetic  letter  * 
for  the  transaction  between  liim  and  the  body  of  the  credit- 
ore,  states  the  fact,  as  I  shall  state  it  to  you.  In  the  accu- 
mulation of  this  debt,  the  iirst  interest  paid  was  from  30 
to  86  per  cent.,  it  was  then  brought  down  to  25  pei' 
ttnt-t  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  20;  and  there  it  found 
iU  rest.  Diu-ing  the  whole  process,  as  often  as  any  of 
tbese  monstrous  interests  fell  into  an  arrear,  (into  which 
ther  were  continually  falling,)  the  arrear,  formed  into  a  new 
apital,'  was  added  to  the  old,  and  the  same  interest  of  20 

'  "  lie  [the  Nabob]  is  ia  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  our  present  iaabil- 
isy,  bv  diverling  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  through  private  c/ianneh." 
-"Even  this  Peshcush,  [the  Tunjore  tribute,]  circumstanced  aa  he  and 
*T  «re,  he  hits  assigned  over  to  others,  who  now  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
wWb  to  the  Company"  Consultations,  October  II,  I7ljy,  ou  the  12th 
•umnumcated  to  the  Nabob. 

'  Nabob's  letter  to  Governor  Palk.  Papera  pubUshed  by  the  directors 
"  1775,  and  papers  primed  by  the  eame  authority,  1781. 

e  papers  printed  by  order  cf  a  general  court  in  !780,  p.  222  and 

M  alio  Nabob's  letter  to  Governor  Dupr^,  I9th  July,  1771.  "I  haio 

up  loans  by  \»hich  I  havu  auflercd  a  lusa  of  upwards  of  a  score  ttf 

f^godoM  [four  millions  sterlinft]  ht/  interest  an  a  heavy  iiiierent."     Letter 

tili  Jaauary,  177'2,  *'  Nutwiihstanding  1  have  taken  much  trouhle^  u.a4 


per  cent,  accrued  upon  both.   The  Company,  baring  got  poci© 
scent  of  the  enorBious  UBury  which  prevailed  at  Madras, 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to  order  all  interests 
to  be  lowered  to  10  fer  cent.     Thta  order,  which  contained 
no  exception,  though  it  by  no  means  pointed  particularly  to 
this  class  of  debta,  came  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  Nabob. 
He  considered  his  pohtical  credit  aa  ruined;  but  to  find* 
remedy  to  thia  unexpected  evil,  he  again  added  to  the  old 
principal  20  per  cent,  interest  accruing  for  the  laat  year. 
Thua  a  new  fund  was  formed  ;  and  it  waa  on  that  accumula- 
tion of  variouB  principals,  and  interests  heaped  upon  interests, 
not  on  the  sura  origmaDy  lent,  aa  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman would  make  you  believe,  that  10  per  cent,  waa  settled 
•on  the  whole. 

When  you  conaider  the  enonnity  of  the  interest  at  whicli 
these  debts  were  contracted,  and  the  aever^  interests  added 
to  the  principal,  I  believe  you  will  not  think  me  so  sceptical, 
if  I  should  doubt,  whether  for  this  debt  of  £880,000  the 
Nabob  ever  saw  £100,000  in  real  money.  The  right  honoiu'- 
able  gentleman  suspecting,  with  all  hia  absolute  donumon 
over  fact,  that  he  never  will  be  able  to  defend  even  this 
venerable,  patriarchal  job,  though  sanctified  by  its  numerous 
issue,  and  hoary  vdX\i  prescriptive  years,  has  recourse  so  re- 
crimination, the  last  resource  of  guilt.  He  says  that  this 
loan  of  1767  was  provided  for  in  Mr.  Eoi's  India  bill ;  and 
judging  of  others  by  his  own  nature  and  principles,  he  more 
than  insinuates,  that  this  provision  was  made,  not  from  any 
Bense  of  merit  in  the  claim,  but  from  partiality  to  General 
Smith,  a  proprietor,  and  an  agent  for  that  debt.  If  partialitj 
could  have  had  any  weight  against  justice  and  policy,  with  the 
then  ministers  and  their  friends,  General  Smith  had  titles  to 
it.  But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  1 
do,  that  General  Smith  was  very  far  from  looking  on  liimaelf 
as  partially  treated  in  the  arrangements  of  that  time  ;  indeed 
what  man  dare  to  hope  for  private  partiality  in  that  sacred 
plan  for  relief  to  nations  f  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  honourable  gentlemao^ 
should  sarcastically  call  that  time  to  our  recollection.  Welffl 
do  I  remember  every  circura stance  of  that  memorable  period. 

made  many  payraenls  Iq  my  credvlora,  yet  the  load  of  my  debt,  ioAi«A  &•- 
eame  go  ^reat  6y  interest  and  compound  interest,  v&iu^V  cVe^u<td." 


pd  forbid  I  should  forgot  it !  O  iiluatrioiis  disgrace  t  O 
rt)oriou3  defeat !  May  your  memorial  be  fresh  aud  new  to 
t  latest  generations  !  May  the  day  of  that  generous  eon- 
fct  be  stamped  in  characters  never  to  be  cancelJiGd  or  worn 
It  from  the  records  of  time !  Let  no  man  hear  of  us,  who 
lall  not  hear  that  in  a  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of 
imrts,  and  the  perfidious  levity  of  the  multitude,  we  fell  in 
k  cause  of  honour,  in  the  cause  of  our  country,  in  the 
^iise  of  human  nature  itself!  But  if  fortune  aliould  be  as 
Cwerful  over  fame,  as  she  has  beeu  prevalent  over  virtue,  at 
last  our  conscience  is  beyond  her  jurisdiction.  My  poor 
jtore  in  the  support  of  that  great  measure  no  man  shall 
kvish  from  me.  It  shall  be  safely  lodged  in  the  sanctuary  of 
ly  heart ;  never,  never  to  be  torn  from  thence,  but  with  those 
jlds  that  grapple  it  to  Hfe. 

I  say,  I  well  remember  that  bill,  and  every  one  of  its  honest 
id  its  wise  provisions.  It  is  not  true  tliat  tliis  debt  was 
'er  protected  or  enforced,  or  any  revenue  whatsoever  set 
)art  for  it.  It  was  left  in  that  bill  just  where  it  stood ;  to 
i  paid  or  not  to  he  paid  out  of  the  Nabob's  private  treaaures 
Scording  to  his  own  discretion.  The  Company  had  actually 
iven  it  their  sanction  ;  though  always  relying  for  its  validity 
j  the  sole  security  of  the  faith  of  him,'  who  without  their 
(lowledge  or  consent  entered  into  the  original  obligation. 
j  had  no  other  sanction ;  it  ought  to  have  had  no  other. 
6  far  waa  Mr.  Fox's  bill  from  providing /wnrfs  for  it,  as  this 
tinistry  have  wickedly  done  for  this,  and  for  ten  times  worse 
lausactions,  out  of  the  public  estate,  that  an  express  clause 
mnediately  preceded,  positively  forbidding  any  British  sub- 
let from  receiving  assignments  upon  any  part  of  the  terri- 
wial  revenue,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.^ 

You  recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
Ichequer  strongly  professed  to  retain  every  part  of  Mr. 
lox's  biU,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  abuse  ;  but  in  Am 
Jdia  bill,  which  (let  me  do  justice)  is  aa  able  and  skilful  a 
irformance  for  its  own  purposes,  aa  ever  issued  from  the 
it  of  man,  premeditating  this  iniquity —  kttc  ipsum  ut 
hteret  Trojamque  aperiret  Achivis,  expunged  this  essential 
Buse,  broke  down  the  fence  which  w^as  raised  to  cover  the 
^blic  property  against  the  rapacity  of  his  partisans,  and 
«  The  Nabob  of  Arcot.  »  Appendix,  H o.  l\l. 


MUiottslr,  in  eoninnrtinn  wi&  Ike  Kabob  of  Aroot,  had  o?ef 
t»amd  tbt!  Litrful  pnenmaAct  Madi—  for  that  rebellioa 
liiifl  lUnrn:  oiuinhnoiMity  direeted  a  puMie  jgoBecution.  Tbe 
dsUnquCBt*,  after  ihey  liad  snIiTerted  gorenmieDt^  in  ord^ 
to  iDMMtotbMttaehaiapartjrtoaimpottthemiii  their  power, 
WO  untronallr  known  to  hare  detut  jobs  about  to  the  right 
nod  to  the  left,  and  to  anr  who  were  willing  to  receive  the0> 
TIiIh  UBurpatioQ,  which,  the  right  honoorable  gentleman  wdl 
kiujwt,  was  brought  about  by  and  for  the  great  mass  of  these 
jwetonded  debt«,  in  the  authority  which  is  set  up  by  him  to 
roprOMnt  the  Company  ;  to  represent  that  Company  whicbi 
fVodi  the  fimt  moment  of  their  hearing  of  thia  corrupt  anii 
IniiuIiilMnt  transaction  to  tliis  hour,  have  uniformly  diaownei 
ami  (liitrtvowird  it, 

Mij  much  for  the  authority.     As  to  the  facte,  pwrtly  tnu 
uiiil  (mrlly  cohmrahle,  as  they  stand  recorded,  tliey  are 
i»iihi»tmieij  thL'Hu.     The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  aa  soon  as  he  hi 
thrown  oil'  tlic  Bupcnority  of  this  country  by  means  of  the 
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creditors,  kept  up  a  great  army  wliich  he  never  paid.  Of 
course,  Ms  soldiers  were  generally  in  a  state  of  mutiny,*  The 
usurping  council  say  that  tbey  laboured  hard  with  their 
master  the  Nabob,  to  persuade  him  to  reduce  these  mutinous 
ind  useless  troops.  He  consented ;  but,  ns  usual,  pleaded 
inability  to  pay  them  their  arrears.  Here  was  a  difficulty. 
The  Nabob  had  no  money  ;  the  Company  had  no  money ; 
every  public  supply  was  empty.  But  there  was  one  resource 
which  no  season  has  ever  yet  dried  up  in  that  climate.  The 
umcars  were  at  hand ;  that  is,  private  Engliah  money- jobbers 
offered  their  assistance.  Messieurs  Taylor,  IMajendie,  and 
Call  proposed  to  advance  the  small  sum  of  £1GO,000  to  pay 
off  the  Nabob's  black  cavalry,  provided  the  Company's  au- 
tiiority  was  given  for  their  loan..  This  was  the  great  point 
of  policy  always  aimed  at,  and  pursued  through  a  hundred 
devices,  by  the  servants  at  Madras.  The  presidency,  who 
themselves  had  no  authority  for  the  functions  they  presumed 
to  exercise,  very  readily  gave  the  sanction  of  the  Company 
to  those  servants  who  knew  that  the  Company,  whose  sanc- 
tion was  demanded,  had  positively  prohibited  all  such  trans- 
actions. 

However,  so  far  aa  the  reality  of  the  dealing  goes,  all  is 
hitherto  fair  and  plausible  ;  and  here  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  concludes,  with  commendable  prudence,  his  ac- 
count of  the  business.  But  here  it  is  1  shall  beg  leave  to 
commence  my  supplement:  for  the  gentleman's  discreet  mo- 
desty has  led  him  to  cut  the  thread  of  the  story  somewhat 
ibniptly.  One  of  the  most  essential  parties  ia  quite  for- 
gotten. Why  should  the  episode  of  the  poor  Nabob  he 
omitted  ?  When  that  prince  chooaea  it,  nobody  can  tell  his 
story  better.  Excuse  me,  if  I  apply  again  to  my  book,  and 
give  it  you  from  the  first  hand,  from  the  Nabob  himself. 

"  Mr.  Stratton  became  acquainted  with  this,  and  got  Mr 
Taylor  and  others  to  leud  me  four  lacks  of  pagodas  towards 
discharging  the  arrears  of  pay  of  my  troops.  Upon  this,  I 
Wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Sir.  Stratton;  and,  upon  the 
feith  of  this  money  being  paid  immediately,  I  ordered  many 
of  my  troops  to  be  discharged  by  a  certain  day,  and  lessened 
the  number  of  my  servants.  Mr.  Taylor,  &c.,  some  time 
after  acquainted  me,  that  they  had  no  ready  money,  hut  they 
*   See  Mr.  Dimdas'a  let,  Sad,  and  3id  leporta. 
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would  grant  teepa  payable  in  four  mouths.  This  astoniahed 
me;  for  I  did  Qot  know  vfbat  might  happen,  when  the 
sepoys  were  dismissed  from  my  service.  I  begged  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  the  others  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  officers  of  my 
regiments  at  the  time  they  mentioned;  and  desired  the 
ofticers,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  pacify  and  persuade  the  men 
belonging  to  them,  that  their  pay  would  be  given  to  them 
at  the  end  of  four  months;^  and  that,  till  those  arrears  wet  " 
discliarged,  their  pay  should  be  continued  to  them.  Th 
years  are  nearly  expired  since  that  time,  but  Mr.  Taylo 
has  not  yet  entirely  discharged  tbe  arrears  of  tboae  troop 
and  I  am  obliged  to  continue  their  pay  from  that  tin 
till  this.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able,  by  this  expedient, 
bave  lessened  the  number  of  my  troops,  and  discharged  ti 
arrears  due  to  them,  considering  tbe  trifle  of  interest  to  " 
Taylor,  and  tbe  others,  as  no  great  matter ;  but  instead  i 
this,  /  am  oppressed  tcith  the  burthen  of  pay  due  to  thot 
troops ;  and  the  interest,  which  is  going  on  to  Mr.  Taylo 
from  the  day  the  teeps  were  granted  to  him."  What  I  hav 
read  to  you  is  an  e.xtract  of  a  letter  from  the  Nabob  of  th 
Camatic  to  Governor  Rumbold,  dated  the  22nd,  and 
c«ived  the  24th,  of  March,  1779.' 

Suppose  his  Highness  not  to  be  well  broken  in  to  things  i 
this  kind,  it  must  indeed  surprise  so  known  and  eatablisbe 
a  bojid  vender,  as  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  one  who  keeps  hiras 
the  lawiest  bond  warehouse  in  the  world,  to  find  that  he 
now  to  re^'eive  in  kind ;  not  to  take  money  for  his  oblig 
tions,  but  to  give  his  bond  in  exchange  for  the  bond  of  Me 
sieura  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  to  pay.  besides 
gixxl,  smart  interest,  legally  12  per  cent,  (in  reality  pprhap 
30  or  24  per  cent.)  for  this  exchange  of  paper.     But 
troops  were  not  to  be  so  paid,  or  so  disbanded.  They  want«i 
brendv  and  could  not  live  by  cutting  and  shuffling  of  bond 
Th*  Xabi^b  still  kept  the  troops  in  service,  and  was  oblig 
to  continue,  as  you  have  seen,  the  whole  expense,  to  eione 
«t»  himself  from  which  he  became  indebted  to  the  soucars. 

H«d  it  stood  here,  the  transaction  would  have  been  of  til 
most  audiuMous  strain  of  ^ud  and  usury  perhaps  ever 
lbt»  discovenxl.  whatever  might   have  been  practised 
«MW«ded.     But  the  same  authority  (I  mean  the  Nabob'l 
>  S«e  fuitber  Cu&NiltatiaH,  3id  Febnurjr,  1778. 


fcrings  before  you  something  if  possible  more  fitrildnjr.  He 
■tatea,  that,  for  this  their  paper,  he  immediately  handed 
over  to  these  gentlemen  something  very  different  from  paper ; 
that  is,  the  receipt  of  a  territorial  revenue,  of  which  it  seema 
key  continued  aa  long  in  posaeasion  as  the  Nahob  himself 
lontinued  in  possession  of  anythicg.  Their  pn^mcnts  therc- 
bre  not  being  to  commence  before  the  end  of  four  months, 
nd  not  being  completed  in  two  years,  it  must  be  presumed, 
unless  they  prove  the  contrary,)  that  their  pa\Tnents  to  the 
fabob  were  made  out  of  the  revenues  thej  had  received 
rom  his  assignment.  Thus  tliey  condescended  to  accumu- 
ite  a  debt  of  £16O,CM30,  with  an  interest  of  12  per  cent,  in 
compensation  for  a  Lingering  payment  to  tke  Nabob  of 
£160,000  of  his  own  money. 

StiU  we  have  not  the  whole ;  about  two  years  after  the 
Msinunent  of  those  territorial  revenues  to  these  gentlemen, 
|he  Nabob  receives  a  remonstrance  from  hia  chief  manager, 
to  a  principal  province,  of  which  this  is  the  tenor — "  The 
nHre  revenue  of  those  districts  is  by  your  Highness's  order 
•ct  apart  to  discharge  the  tuucawa  [assignments]  granted  to 
tte  Europeans.  The  gonmstaha  [agents]  of  IVIr.  Taylor,  to 
Mr.  De  Fries,  are  there  in  order  to  coUect  those  tuncaws ; 
tnd  as  they  receive  all  the  revenue  that  is  collected,  your 
Highness's  troops  have  seven  or  eight  months'  paif  due,  which 
fcey  cannot  receive,  and  are  thereby  reduced  to  the  greatest 
iUtteju.  In  »uch  Hme»,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  troops,  that  they  may  be  ready  to 
eiert  themBelves  in  the  service  of  your  Hishness." 

Here,  Sir,  you  see  how  these  causes  and  efiecta  act  upon 
ane  another.  One  body  of  troops  mutinies  for  want  of  pay; 
fe  debt  is  contracted  to  pay  them ;  and  they  stiU  remain  mi- 

rl.  A  territory,  dcatmcd  to  pay  other  troops,  is  assigned 
this  debt ;  and  these  other  troops  fall  iuto  the  same  state 
of  indigence  and  mutiny  with  the  first.  Bond  is  paid  by 
land ;  arrear  is  turned  into  new  arrear ;  usury  engenders  new 
luuiy ;  mutiny,  suspended  in  one  quarter,  starts  up  in  an- 
•tber ;  until  all  the  revenues,  and  all  the  establishments,  are 
bitangled  into  one  inextricable  knot  of  confusion,  from 
rhich  they  are  only  disengaged  by  being  entirely  destroyed. 
in  that  state  of  confusion,  in  a  very  few  months  aifter  the 
ite  of  the  memorial  I  have  just  read  to  you,  thinga  weio 
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foimd,  when  the  Nabob's  troops,  famished  to  feed  Eiiglisb 
Boucars,  instead  of  defending  the  country,  joined  the  iii' 
vaders,  and  deserted  in  entire  bodiea  to  Hyder  Ali.' 

The  manner  iu  which  this  transaction  was  carried 
shows  that  good  csamples  are  not  easily  forgotten,  eepeciall; 
by  those  who  are  bred  in  a  great  school.  One  of  those  6plen< 
did  examples  give  me  leave  to  mention,  at  a  somewhat  more 
early  period,  becanse  one  fraud  furnishes  light  to  the  dis- 
cover)' of  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  w-hole  secret  of 
mysterious  iniquity  hurata  upon  you.  in  a  blaze  of  detection. 
The  paper  I  shall  read  you  ia  not  on  record.  If  you  please 
yoTi  may  take  it  on  my  word.  It  is  a  letter  written  from 
one  of  midoubted  ioformation  in  Madras,  to  Sir  John  Qkver- 
iug,  describing  the  practice  that  prevailed  there,  whilst  the 
Company's  allies  were  under  sale,  during  the  time  of  Go- 
vernor Winch's  adminiBtration. 

" One  mode,"  eays  Clavering's  correapondent,  "of 

amassing  money  at  the  Nabob's  cost  is  curious.  He  is  g^- 
neraUy  in  arrears  to  the  Company.  Here  the  governor, 
being  cash-keeper,  is  generally  on  good  terms  with  the 
banker,  who  manages  matters  thus ;  The  governor  pressee 
the  K^abob  for  the  balance  due  from  him  ;  the  JXabob  flies  to 
his  banker  for  relief;  the  banker  engages  to  pay  the  money, 
and  grants  his  notes  accordingly,  which  he  puts  in  the  casb- 
book  as  ready  money ;  the  Nabob  pays  him  an  interest  for  it 
at  tivo  or  ikree  per  cent,  per  jnensem,  tiU  he  tunkaws  Iw 
grants  on  the  particular  districts  for  it  are  paid.  Mattere 
in  the  mean  time  are  so  managed,  that  there  ia  no  call  for 
this  money  for  the  Company's  sendee  till  the  tunkaws  l>f- 
come  due.  By  this  means  not  a  cash  is  advanced  by  the 
banker,  though  he  receives  a  heavy  interest  from  the  Nabob, 
which  ia  divided  as  lawful  spoil." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  the  whole  art  and  mysteiyF 
the  true  free-ina«on  secret  of  the  profession  of  soncarino;  Of 
which  a  few  innocent,  inexperienced  yonng  EngHsninen, 
such  as  Mr.  Paul  Benfleld,  for  instance,  without  property 
upon  which  any  one  would  lend  to  themselves  a  single  abil* 
ling,  are  enabled  at  once  to  take  provinces  in  mortgagfj 

'  Mr.  Dundos'a  lat  report,  p.  26,  29,  and  Appcndbt,  No.  2,  10,  18>' 
tbe  matinous  state  and  desertion  of  the  Nabob's  troops  for  want  of  p«7- 
See  also  report  4,  oi  the  same  cummilLlee. 


ID  make  princes  their  debtors,  and  to  become  creditors  for 
Billions. 

But  it  aeems  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  favourite 
loucar  cavalry  have  proved  the  payment  before  the  mayor's 
Dourt  at  Mactas !     Have  they  so  ?     Why  then  defraud  our 
■Qiiety  and  their  characters  of  that  proof?    Is  it  not  enough 
tiiat  the  charges  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  have  stood  on 
lecord  against  these  poor  injured  gentlemen  for  eight  yeara  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  they  are  iu  print  by  the  orders  of  the 
!Ea«3t-liidia  Company  for  five  years  ?    After  these  gentlemen 
bave  borne  all  the  odium  of  this  publication,  and  all  the  in- 
dignation of  the  directors,  with  such  unexampled  equanimity, 
bow  that  they  are  at  length  stimulated  into  feeling,  are  you 
to  deny  them  their  juyt  rehef  ?     But  will  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  be  pleased  to  tell  us,  how  they  came  not  to 
give  this  satisfaction  to  tiie  court  of  directors,  their  la^vful 
masters,  diu'Lug  all  the  eight  years  of  this  htigated  claim  ? 
'"Were  they  not  bound,  bj'  every  tie  that  can  hind  man,  to 
give  them  this  satisfaction  ?     This  day,  for  the  first  time,  we 
!iear  of  the  proofs.    But  when  wore  these  proofs  offered? 
In  what  cause  ?     \VTio  were  the  parties  ?     Who  inspected  ? 
IVTio  contested  this  belated  account  i'    Let  us  see  something 
i  to  oppose  to  the  body  of  record  which  appears  against  them. 
fThe  mayor's  court!    the  mayor's  court!    Pleasant!     Does 
I  Hot  the  honourable  gentleman  know,  that  the  firat  corps  of 
creditors  (the  creditors  of  1767)  stated  it  as  a  sort  of  nard- 
liiip  to  them,  that  they  could  not  have  justice  at  Madras, 
from  the  impossibility  of  their  supporting  their  claims  in  the 
mayor's  court  ?     Why  ?  because,  say  they,  the  members  of 
that  court  were  themselves  creditors,  and  therefore  could 
not  sit  aa  judges.'   Are  we  ripe  to  say  that  no  creditor  under 
similar  drcumstancea  was  member  of  the  court,  when  the' 
payment  which  is  the  ground  of  this  cavalry  debt  was  put  in ' 
proof  ?^     Nay,  are  we  not  in  a  manner  compelled  to  eon-- 

'  Memorial  from  tliu  creditors  lo  Uie  governor  and  council,  22nd 
Jwuary,  1770. 

'  In  the  year  1778,  Mr.  James  Call,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
«p«ciiic  debt,  was  actually  mayor.  Appendix  to  2iid  report  of  Mr. 
Poadjis's  committee,  No.  Gb. — The  only  proof,  -which  appeared  on  (he 
J^ttiry  instituted  in  tlie  general  court  ol'  1781,  was  an  affiLAa.V\\.  vi^  'ivci 
•••ii^f  themselves,  Apposing  (what  wibody  ever  demed)  Oi&t  ^.\ve^  \k8A.  cu- 


elude,  that  the  court  waa  bo  conatituted,  when  we  kuow 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  Madras,  who  has  not  some  par- 
ticipation in  these  transactiona  ?  It  is  a  shame  to  hear  such, 
proofs  mentioned,  instead  of  the  honeat,  vigorous  Bcrutinr, 
which  the  circumstances  of  such  an  affair  so  indispensably 
call  for. 

But  his  Majesty's  miniBters,  indulgent  enough  to  other 
aerutinies,  have  not  been  satisfied  with  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  thia  demaud  mthout  such  inquiry  as  the  act  has 
preacribed ;  but  they  have  added  the  arrear  of  12  per  cetit. 
interest,  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1784,  to  make  a 
new  capital,  raising  thereby  IGO  to  £294,000.  Then  they 
charge  a  new  12  per  cent,  on  the  whole  irom  that  period, 
for  a  transaction,  in  which  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  a  single 
penny  will  be  ever  found  really  advanced  from  the  private 
stock  of  the  pretended  creditors. 

In  this  manuer,  and  at  such  an  interest,  the  miniatera  have 
thought  proper  to  diapose  of  £294,000  of  the  public  revenues, 
for  what  ia  called  the  cavalry  loan.  After  despatching  this, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  leads  to  battle  his  last  grand 
division,  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777.  But  having  ex- 
hausted all  hie  panegyric  on  the  two  first,  he  has  nothing  at 
all  to  say  in  favour  of  the  last.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  i 
that  it  was  eoutracted  in  defiance  of  the  Company's  orders, 
without  even  the  pretended  sanction  of  any  pretended  repW" 
sentatives.  Nobody,  indeed,  has  yet  been  found  hardy  cnougi 
to  stand  forth  avowedly  in  its  defence.  But  it  is  little  tu 
the  credit  of  the  agu,  that  what  has  not  pLiuaibility  enough 
to  find  an  advocate,  has  influence  enough  to  obtain  a  ptfl* 
tector.  Could  any  mnn  expect  to  find  that  protector  any- 
where ?  But  what  must  every  man  think,  when  he  finas 
that  protector  in  the  ehainuau  of  the  committee  of  secrecy/ 
who  had  published  to  the  Houst?,  and  to  the  world,  the  facta 
that  condemn  these  debts— the  orders  that  forbid  the  incur- 
ring of  them — ihe  dreadful  consequences  which  attended 

fat;ed  and  agreed  lo  pay— not  that  ihey  had  paid  the  sum  of  £160,lXlO* 
This  was  two  years  after  the  transaction ;  and  the  affidavit  is  made  be- 
fore George  Proctor,  mayor,  an  attorney  for  certain  of  the  old  credito"" 
Proceedings  of  the  president  and  council  of  Fort  St,  Peorge,  Iti*"* 
February,  1779. 
'  I^ht  honoui&hlt  Henry  Dvii\4«. 
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tliera.  Even  in  his  official  letter,  when  he  tttunplea  on  liis 
pai'liainentarT  report,  yet  his  general  language  is  the  same. 
Sead  the  preface  to  this  part  of  the  ministerid.  arrangement, 
and  you  would  imagine  that  this  debt  was  to  be  crushed, 
with  all  the  weight  of  indignation  which  could  fall  upon  a 
Tigilant  guardian  of  the  public  treasury  upon  those  who 
attempted  to  rob  it.  What  muat  be  felt  by  every  man  who 
hae  feeling,  when,  after  8uch  a  thundering  preamble  of  con- 
demnation, this  debt  is  ordered  to  be  paid  without  any  sort  of 
inquiry  into  its  authenticity  ?  without  a  single  step  taken  to 
settle  even  the  amount  of  the  demand  ?  without  an  attempt 
BO  much  aa  to  ascertain  the  real  persons  claiming  a  smn, 
which  rises  in  the  accounts  from  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  two  million.s  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  principal  money?'  without  an  attempt 
made  to  ascertain  the  proprietors,  of  whom  no  Het  has  ever 
yet  been  laid  before  the  court  of  directors ;  of  proprietors 
who  are  known  to  be  in  a  collusive  shuffle,  by  which  they 
never  appear  to  be  the  same  in  any  two  lists,  handed  about 
for  their  own  particular  purposes  ? 

My  honourable  friend,  who  made  you  the  motion,  has  suf- 
ficiently exposed  the  nature  of  this  debt.  He  has  stated  to 
you  that  its  own  agents,  in  the  year  1781,  in  the  arrangement 
/ilry  proposed  to  make  at  Calcutta,  were  satisfied  to  have 
25  per  cent,  at  once  struck  off  from  the  capital  of  a  great 
of  this  debt ;  and  prayed  to  have  a  provision  made  for 
reduced  principal,  without  any  interest  at  all.  This 
an  arrangement  of  their  own,  an  arrangement  made  by 
those  who  best  knew  the  true  constitution  of  their  avm. 
debt ;  who  knew  how  little  favour  it  merited,*  and  how  little 

'  Appendix  to  the  4tlL  report  of  Mr.  Dundas's  committee,  No.  15. 
"  No  sense  of  the  common  danger,  in  case  of  a  war,  can  prevail  on 
[the  Nabob  of  Arcot]  to  funiish  the  Compiiny  with  what  is  absolutely 
uiy  to  nasemble  an  army,  though  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  money 
Urge  araotint  is  now  hoarded  up  in  his  coffers  at  Chcpnnk ;  and 
,W9  are  granted  to  individualt  upon  some  of  hi-s  most  valuable  cotat' 
for  paynioit  of  part  of  those  debts  which  he  has  contracted,  and 
efrtninly  will  rwt  hear  inspection,  as  neither  debtor  nor  creditors 
tfer  had  the  confidence  to  fubmit  the  accountr  to  mtr  examirtatioii, 
thoufch  they  expressed  a  wish  to  consolidaie  the  debts  nndcr  the  axispiccs 
of  ifak  ifwTemment,  agreeably  to  a  plan  they  had  fortned."  Madras  Con- 
soltatiims,  20ih  July,  1778.  Mr.  Dmidas'a  .^.ppendix  to  2nd  report,  1 13. 
lost  Appendix  to  ditto  report.  No.  376,  B. 
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hopes  they  had  to  find  any  persons  in  authority  abandoned 
enough  to  support  it  as  it  stood. 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  fond  imaginations  of  a 
sanguine  avarice,  had  not  the  confidence  to  propose,  thev 
have  found  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  England  hardy 
enough  to  undertake  for  them.     He  has  cheered  their  droop- 
ing epirits.     Ke  haa  thanked  the  peculators  for  not  despair- 
ing of  their  commonwealth.     He  has  told  them  they  wercJ 
too  modest.     He  has  replaced  the  25  per  cent,  which,  inj 
order  to  iighteu  themselves,  they  had  abandoned  in  their  I 
conscious  terror.     Instead  of  cutting  off  the  interest,  as  ther  j 
had  themselves  consented  to  do,  with  the  fourth  of  the  CJ- , 
pita],  he  has  added  tl^e  whole  growth  of  four  years'  usury 
of  12  per  cent,  to  the  first  overgrown  principal ;   and  hu 
again  grafted  on  this  ameliorated  stock  a  perpetual  annuity  1 
of  6  per  cent.,  to  take  place  from  the  year  1781.     Let  iio[ 
man  hereafter  talk  of  the  decaying  energies  of  nature.    AH  ! 
the  acts  and  monuments  in  the  records  of  peculation,  the 
eouBolidated  corruption  of  ages,  the  patterns  of  exemplary  ] 
plimder  in  the  heroic  times  of  Komau  iniqiiity,  never  equal- 
led the  gigantic  corruption  of  this  single  act.     Never  did  I 
Nero,  in  all  the  insolent  prodigality  of  despotism,  deal  out  to 
his  prsBtorian  guards  a  donation  fit  to  be  named  with  the 
largess  showered  down  by  the  bounty  of  our  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  on  the  faithful  band  of  his  Indian  sepoys. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  '  lets  you  freely  and  vo- 
luntarily into  the  whole  transaction.  So  perfectly  has  hi* 
conduct  confounded  his  understanding,  that  he  fairly  tella  i 
you,  that  through  the  course  of  the  whole  business  lie  has 
never  conferred  with  any  but  the  agents  of  the  pretended 
creditors.  After  this,  do  you  want  more  to  establish  a  secret 
imderstanding  with  the  parties?  to  fix,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  i 
collusion  and  participation  in  a  common  fraud  ?  .    j 

If  this  were  not  enough,  he  has  furnished  you  with  other  | 
preaumptions  that  are  not  to  be  shaken.  It  is  one  of  the 
knoMTi  indications  of  guilt  to  stagger  and  prevaricate  in  * 
story ;  and  to  vary  in  tlie  motives  that  arc  assigned  to  conduct- 
Try  these  ministers  by  this  rule.  In  their  official  despatch, 
they  tell  the  presidency  of  Madras,  that  tliey  have  estaolis''" 
ed  the  debt  for  two  reasons  •,  first,  because  the  Nabob  (th« 


party  indebted)  does  not  dispute  it ;  secondly,  because  it  ia 
tniscnievous  to  keep  it  longer  afloat ;  and  that  the  payment 
of  the  European  creditors  will  promote  circulation  in  the 
country.  These  two  motives  (for  the  plainest  reasons  in  the 
■wcwld)  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  this  day  thought 
fit  totally  to  abandon.  In  the  first  place,  he  rejects  the 
authority  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  It  -wouM  indeed  be 
pleasant  to  see  him  adhere  to  this  exploded  testimony.  He 
next,  upon  grounds  equally  solid,  abandons  the  bcTiefits  of 
that  circulation,  which  was  to  be  produced  by  drawing  out 
aE  the  juices  of  the  body.  Laying  aside,  or  for«^etting,  these 
pretences  of  hia  despatch,  he  has  just  now  assumed  a  principle 
totally  different,  but  to  the  full  as  extraordinary.  He  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  supposition,  that  many  of  the  claims  may  be 
fictitious.  He  then  finds,  that  in  a  case  where  many  valid  and 
many  fraudulent  claims  are  blended  together,  the  best  course 
for  their  discrimination  is  indiscriminately  to  establish  them 
all.  He  trusts  (I  suppose)  as  there  may  not  be  a  fund 
BufEcient  for  every  description  of  creditors,  that  the  best 
warranted  claimants  will  exert  themselves  in  bringing  to 
light  those  debts  which  will  not  bear  an  inquiry,  ^¥^lat  he 
will  not  do  himself,  he  is  persuaded  will  be  done  by  others ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  leaves  to  any  person  a  general 
power  of  excepting  to  the  debt.  This  total  change  of 
language  and  prevarication  in  principle  is  enougb,  if  it  stood 
alone,  to  fix  the  presumption  oi  unfau-  dealing.  His  despatch 
assigns  motives  of  policy,  concord,  trade,  and  circulation.  His 
«peech  proclaims  discord  and  litigations ;  and  proposes,  as 
the  ultimate  end,  detection. 

But  he  may  shift  hia  reasons,  and  wind  and  turn  as  he  will, 
confusion  waits  him  at  all  his  doubles.  "Who  will  undertake 
this  detection  ?  Will  the  Nabob  ?  But  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  himself  this  moment  told  us,  that  no  prince 
of  the  country  c.in  by  any  motive  be  prevailed  upon  to  dis- 
cover any  fraud  that  is  practised  upon  him  by  the  Company's 
servants.  He  says  what  (with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
plaint against  the  cavalry  loan)  all  the  world  knows  to  be 
true  :  and  without  that  prince's  concurrence,  what  evidence 
can  be  had  of  the  fraud  oi  any  the  smallest  of  these  demands  ? 
The  ministers  never  authorized  any  peraon  to  etitCT  vi\\.o\a^ 
aehegueTj  and  to  aearcb  bis  racorda.     "WYty  t\vcn.t\v\a  %\\wsift*i 
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fui  and  insulting  mockery  of  a  pretended  contest  ?  Already 
contests  for  a  preference  have  arisen  among  these  rival  bondjli 
creditors.  Has  not  the  Company  itself  struggled  for  a  pre-* 
ference  for  years,  without  any  attempt  at  detection  of  the 
nature  of  those  debts  with  which  they  contended  ?  "Well  ii 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  attended  to  in  the  only  specific  compbinl 
Le  has  ever  made.  He  complained  of  unfair  dealing  in  tli»; 
cavalry  loan.  It  is  fixed  upon  him  with  intere&ton  interest! 
and  this  loan  is  excepted  m>m  all  power  of  litigation. 

This  day,  and  not  before,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
thinks  that  the  general  establishment  of  all  claims  is  the 
flurest  way  of  laying  open  the  fraud  of  some  of  them.  la 
India  this  is  a  reach  of  deep  policy.  But  what  would  be 
thought  of  this  mode  of  acting  on  a  demand  upon  the  trea* 
eury  in  England 't  Instead  of  all  this  cunning,  is  there  not 
one  plain  way  open,  that  is.  to  put  the  burthen  of  the  prool 
on  those  who  make  the  demand  f  Ought  not  ministry  to  hav< 
said  to  the  creditors,  "  The  person  who  admits  your  debl 
stands  excepted  to  as  evidence ;  be  stands  charged  as  ( 
collusive  party,  to  hand  over  the  public  revenues  to  you  for 
sinister  purpoaea  ?  You  say,  you  have  a  demand  of  some 
millions  on  the  Indian  treasury  ;  prove  that  you  have  acted 
by  lawful  authority ;  prove  at  least  that  your  money  has  beea 
bond  jidR  advanced ;  entitle  yourself  to  my  protection,  by 
the  fairness  and  fulness  of  the  communications  you  make." 
Did  an  honest  creditor  ever  refuse  that  reasonable  and  honest 
test? 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  several  individuals  have  been 
■educed  by  the  purveyors  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  put  their 
money  (perhaps  the  whole  of  hyneat  and  laborious  earnings) 
into  their  bands,  and  that  at  such  high  interest,  as,  being 
condemned  at  law,  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  great 
mauao;er9  whom  they  trusted.  These  seduced  creditors  ar& 
probably  persons  of  no  power  or  interest  either  in  England 
or  India,  and  may  be  just  objects  of  compassion.  By  takings 
in  this  arrangement,  no  measures  for  diecrirainatiou  and  dis 
covery,  the  fraudulent  and  the  fair  are  in  the  first  iustauce 
confounded  in  one  mass.  The  subsequent  selection  and  dia 
tribution  is  left  to  the  Nabob.  With  him  the  agents  and 
iD:itruinents  of  his  corruption,  whom  he  sees  to  be  omnipo- 
teut  in  England,  and  who  naay  aetve  \i\ttL  Sxl  *biViiiM,  aa  they 
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done  in  times  past,  •will  have  precedence,  if  not  an  ei- 
ve  preference.     Theae  leading  interests  domineer,  and 
always  domineered,  over  the  whole.     By  this  arrange- 
it,   the   persona  seduced  are  made  dependent  on  their 
era ;  honesty  (comparative  honesty  at  least)  must  be- 
of  the  party  of  fraud,  and  must  quit  its  proper  character, 
its  just  claims,  to  entitle  itself  to  the  alma  of  bribery- 
pec  ulation. 

be  these  Engliah  creditors  what  they  may,  the  credit- 

,  most  certainly  not  fraudulent,  are  the  natives,  wlio  are 

.merou8  and  wretched  indeed:  by  exhausting  the  whole 

enues  of  the  Camatic,  nothing  is  left  for  them.     They 

bona  Jide ;  in  all  probability  they  were  even  forced  to 

or  to  give  goods  and  service  to  the  Nabob'&  obligations. 

no  trusts  to  carry  to  his  market;.     They  bad  no 

alliances  to  sell.     They  had  no  nations  to  betray  to 

and  ruin.     They  bad  no  lawful  government  sedi- 

to  overturn ;  nor  had  they  a  governor,  to  whom  it  is 

^  that  you  exist  in  India,  to  deliver  over  to  captivity, 

to  death,  in  a  ghameful  prison.'' 

were  the  merits  of  the  principal  part  of  the  debt  of 

d  the  universally  conceived  causes  of  its  growth; 

the  unhappy  natives  are  deprived  of  every  hope  of  ^' 

for  their  resil  debts,  to  make  provision  for  the  arrears 

sfied  briber)^  and  treason.    \ou  see  in  this  instance, 

the  presumption  of  guilt  is  not  only  no  exception  to 

demands  on  the  public  treasury,  but  with  these  ministerB 

a  necessarj-  condition  to  their  support.     But  that  you 

not  think  this  preference  solely  owing  to  their  known 

tempt  of  the  natives,  who  ought  with  every  generous 

to  claim  their  first  charities  ;  you  will  find  the  same 

ndigiously  observed  with  Europeans  too.     Attend,  Sir, 

deciaive  case. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  besides 

of  every  kind,  a  bond  debt  has  been  contracted  at 

imcertam  in  its  amount,  but  represented  from  four 

thousand  pounds  to  a  million  sterling.     It  stands 

it   the  low  intere:3t  of  8  per  cent.     Of  the  legal  au- 

ty  on  which  this  debt  was  contracted,  of  its  purposes 

very  being  of  the  state,  of  its  publicity  and  fairness, 

doabt  has  been  entertained  for  a  moment.     For  this  delit 

^  Lord  P%oL 
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uo  sort  of  provision  whatever  has  been  made.     It  is  reje 
as  an  outcast,  whQat  the  whole  undiasipated  attention  of  1 
minister  has  been   etnployed  for  the    discharge  of  da 
entitled  to  his  favour  by  the  merits  we  have  seen. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  amc 
the  whole  of  those  demande,  in  order  to  see  how  much, 
posing  the  country  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  fund, 
remain  to  satisfy  the  public  debt  and  the  necessary  es 
lishraenta.     But  I  have  been  foiled  in  my  attempt.    At 
one-fourth,  that  is,  about  £220,000  of  the  loan  of  17 
remaiiJH  unpaid.     How  much  interest  is  in  arrear,  I  ca 
never  discover :  seven  or  eight  years  at  least,  whicli  woJ 
make  the  whole  of  that  debt  about  £396,000.     This  st 
which  the  ministers  in  their  instructions  to  the  govemo 
Madras  state  as  the  least  eieeptionable,  they  have  thou^ 
proper  to  distinguish  by  a  marked  severity,  leaving  it  " 
only  one,  on  which  the  interest  ia  not  added  to  the  princig 
to  beget  a  new  interest. 

The  cavalry  loan,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  authoii 
is  made  up  to  £294,000,  and  this  £394,000,  made  up  of] 
cipal  and  interest,  ia  crowned  with  a  new  interest  of  12 
ce-nt. 

\Vliat  the  grand  loan,  the  bribery  loan  of  1777,  iiiiiy  ^. 
is  amonf);at  the  deepest  mysteries  of  state.  It  is  probably  i 
the  first  debt  ever  assuming  the  title  of  consolidation,  tlmC 
did  not  express  what  the  amount  of  thb  sum  consoliilated 
was.  It  is  little  less  than  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  Ae 
debt  of  the  year  1767,  the  siun  was  stated  in  the  act  of  fon- 
Bolidation,  and  made  to  amonnt  to  £880,000  capital.  "Wlief 
this  consolidation  of  1777  was  first  announced  at  the  Burljari 
it  was  represented  authentically  at  £2,400,000.  In  that,  or 
rather  in  a  higher  state,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  found  auA 
condemned  it.'     It  afterwards  fell  into  such  a  terror,  as  to 

'  In  Sir  Thomaa  Rumbold's  letter  to  the  court  of  dtTectors,  Mardi  I5« 
1779,  he  represents  it  as  higher,  in  tlie  following;  manner : — ■"  How  sliiw  J 
paint  to  yon  my  Hstonishment  on  my  arrival  here,  ivhen  I  was  informal 
that  independent  of  this  four  lacks  of  pagodas  [tic  cavalry  loan] ;  isif 
pendent  of  the  Niibob'a  debt  to  hia  old  creditors,  and  the  money  due  "* 
the  Company  ;  he  had  contracted  a  debt  to  the  enormoiis  amount  of  siiT 
Ihrei:  lack  of  piigodaa  [£'2,520,000,]     I  meiilio'i  this  circumstance  toyn" 


icM  /torror;  for  the  credUpta  being  \Ti  ^euei'al  scrcants  of  the  Compa^i:'< 
zendcra  my  task,  on  the  part  oi  Omi  Covct^aii.-^ , '  dv^aU and  invidious' " . 
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tweat  away  a  million  of  its  -weight  at  once  ;  and  it  pimk  to 
^1,400,000,'  HowcTer  it  never  waa  -without  a  resource  for 
recruiting  it  to  ita  old  plumpness.  There  -tras  a  sort  of  float- 
ing debt  of  about  4  or  £500,000  more  ready  to  be  added,  as 
occasion  should  require. 

In  short,  -when  you  pressed  this  aensitive  plant,  it  always 
contracted  ita  dijiienaions.  When  the  rude  Land  of  inquiry  4 
VSA  -withdrawn,  it  expanded  iu  all  the  luxuriant  vigour  of  its 
original  vegetation.  In  the  treaty  of  1781,  the  whole  of  the 
Nabob's  debt  to  private  Europeans  is  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  agent 
to  the  Nabob  and  hia  creditors,  stated  at  £2,800,000,  -svhii'h 
(if  the  cavalrj'  loan,  and  the  remains  of  the  debt  of  1767,  be 
lobtracted)  leaves  it  nearly  at  the  amount  origumDy  declared 
at  the  Durbar,  in  1777,  But  then  there  is  a  private  in- 
itruction  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  it  seems  will  reduce  it  again 
to  the  lower  standard  of  £1,400,000.  Failing  in  all  my  at- 
tempts, by  a  direct  account,  to  ascertain  tlie  extent  of  the 
capital  claimed,  (where  in  all  probnbiEty  no  capital  was  ever 
Advanced,)  I  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  discover  it  by  the 
interest  wliich  waa  to  be  paid.  For  that  purpose,  I  looked 
to  the  several  agreements  for  assigning  the  territorioa  of  the 
Camatic  to  sccui'e  the  principal  and  interest  of  this  debt.  In 
one  of  them  -  I  found  in  a  sort  of  postscript,  by  viav  of  an 
additional  remark,  (not  in  the  body  of  the  obligation,)  the 
represented  at  £1^400,000.  Birt  when  I  computed  the 
to  be  paid  for  interest  by  instalments  in  another  paper, 


freed  the  sanction  of  this  -govenwiicnt  from  so  coipvpt  n  t.rftiisac- 

Itis  in  my  mind  the  most  venal  of  all  proceedings,  to  give  the  Com- 

I  protection  to  debts  that  cannot  hear  the  light ;  and  though  it  ap- 

exceedingly  alarming,  that  a  country,  on  -which  you  are  to  depend 

'resources,  should  be  so  involved,  ns  to  be  nearly  three  years'  revenue 

in  debt ;  in  a  country  too,  -where  one  year's  revenue  can  never  bo  called 

*eeure,  by  men  yiiho  know  anytiiing  of  tire  politics  of  this  part  of  India." — 

"I  think  it  proper  to  mention  to  you,  that  although  the  Nabob  reports  hia 

frivaie  debt  to  amount  to  upwards  of  iixty  lacks,  yet  1  understand  that  it 

is  not  quite  so  m»ich."     Afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  rccommcndcJ 

thja  debt  to  the  favourable  attention  of  the  Company,  tiut  without  any 

I  «f <*»««*"»  xeason  for  his  change  of  disposition.     Hoi^evcr  he  ^vcnt  no 

funher. 

'  Nabob's  proposals,   November  25th,  17'8;  and  memorial  of  the 

[creditors,  March  Ist,  1779. 

*  Nabob's  proposala  to  his  new  consolidated  creditors,  Ncvembcr  25tli« 
IJ779. 
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I  found  they  produced  an  interest  of  two  millionB,  at  12jff<l 
cent.,  and  the  assignment  eupposed,  that  if  these  instalment 
might  exceed,  they  might  also  fall  short  of,  the  real  prorisio 
for  that  interest.' 

Another  instalment  bond  'vraa   afterwards  granted.    H 
that  bond  the   interest   exactly  tallies  with   a  capital 
^1,400,000.®     But  pursuing  this  capital  through  the  co 
reapondence,  I  lost  sight  of  it  again,  and  it  was  asserted  tin 
this  instalment  bond  was  considerably  short  of  the  interes 
that  ought  to  be  computed  to  the  time  mentioned.*    Her 
are,  therefore,  two  statements  of  equal  authority,  diifering  ; 
least  a  million  from  each  other :  and  as  neither  persona  clai] 
ing,  nor  any  special  sum  as  belonging  to  each  particu' 
claimant,  ia  ascertained  in  the  instrumenta  of  consolidation 
or  in  the  instalment  bonds,  a  large  scope  was  left  to  throl 
in.  any  sums  for  any  persons,  as  their  merits  in  advancing  th 
interest  of  that  loan  might  require ;  a  power  was  also  lefl 
for  redaction,  in  case  a  harder  hand,  or  more  scanty  fund 
might  be  found  to  require  it.     Stronger  grounds  for  a 
sumption  of  fraud  never  appeared  in  any  transaction, 
the  ministers,  faithful  to  the  plan  of  the  interested  person 
whom  alone  they  thought  fit  to  confer  with  on  this  occ 
sion,  have  ordered  the  payment  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
unknown,  unliquidated  sums,  without  an  attempt  to  asc 
tain  them.     On  this  conduct,  Sir,  I  leave  you  to  make  yoo 
own  reflections. 

It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it  impossible) 
fix  on  the  real  amount  of  the  pretended  debts  with  whic 
your  ministers  have  thought  proper  to  load  the  Camatic 
They  are  obscure ;  they  shun  inquiry ;  they  are  enormouSi^ 
That  is  aH  you  know  oi  them, 

Tliat  you  may  judge  what  chance  any  honourable  and  use*' 
ful  end  of  government  baa  for  a  provision  that  comes  in  for 
the  leavings  of  these  gluttonous  demands,  I  must  take  it  on 
myself  to  bring  before  you  the  real  condition  of  that  abuacd,! 
insulted,  racked,  and  ruined  country ;  though  in  truth  mf  I 
mind  revolts  from  it  j  though  you  will  hear  it  with  horror; 


Paper  signed  by  the  Nabob,  January  6th,  1780. 

*  Kislbundi  to  J-jJy  .31st,  1780. 

*  Governor's  letter  to  ftie"SSatoQfe,'J5^  Julv,  1779. 
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id  I  confess  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  these  awful  and 
confounding  diBpensations  of  Providence.  I  ahall  first  trouble 
you  with  a  few  words  as  to  the  cause. 

The  great  fortunes  made  in  India,  in  the  beginnings  of 

[conquest,  naturally  excited  an  emulatioa  in  all  the  parts, 

end  through  the  whole  aucccBsion,  of  the  Company'e  eervice. 

'  But  in  the  Company  it  gave  rise  to  other  sentiments.    They 

]  did  not  find  the  new  chamiela  of  aequieition  flow  with  equal 

:  liches  to  them.      On  the  contrary,  the  high  flood-tide  of 

private  emolument  was  generally  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their 

tfikirs.      They  began  also  to  fear,  that  the  fortune  of  war 

^  might  take  away  what  the  fortune  of  war  had  given.     Wars 

iwere  accordingly  discouraged  by  repeated  iojunctions  and 

iMiaoes ;   and  that  the  servants  might  not  be  bribed  into 

itiiem  by  the  native  princes,  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to 

take  any  money  whatsoever  from^  their  bands.     But  vehe- 

'ment  passion  is  ingenious  in  resources.      The   Company's 

servants  were  not  only  stimulated,  but  better  instructed 

by  the  prohibition.   They  soon  fcU  upon  a  contrivance  which 

answered  their  purposes  far  better  than  the  methoda  which 

•were  forbidden ;   though  in  this  also  they  violated  an  an- 

I  dent,  but  they  thought  an  abrogated,  order.     They  reversed 

proceedings.     Instead  of  receiving  preaentSj  they  made 

Instead  of  carrying  on  wars  in  their  own  name,  they 

itrived  an  authority,  at  once  irresistible  and  irresponsible, 

[ia  whose  name  they  might  ravage  at  pleasure ;  and  being 

freed  from  all  restraint,  they  indulged  themselves  in  the 

extravagant  speculations  of  plunder.      The  cabal  of 

liton  who  have  been  the  object  of  the  late  bountiful  grant 

f^om  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  order  to  possess  themselves, 

under  the  name  of  creditors  and  aaaiguees,  of  every  country 

in  India,  as  fast  as  it  should  be  conquered,  inspired  into  the 

mind  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  (then  a  dependent  on  the 

Company  of  the  humblest  order)  a  scheme  of  the  moat  wild 

and  desperate  ambition,  that  I  beheve  ever  was  admitted 

into  the  thoughts  of  a  man  so  situated.'     First,  they  per- 

'  Report  of  the  select  committee,  Madras  Consultations,  January  7, 
1771.  See  also  papers  published  by  ihc  order  of  liie  court  of  directors  in 
1776;  and  Lord  Macartney's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hastings  and  the 
;I«bvb  of  Arcot-    See  also  Mr.  Dundos'a  Appendix,  No.  37b,  B.    N&- 
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Buaded  him  to  consider  himself  aa  a  principal  member  in  tLe 
political  system  of  Europe.     In  the  nest  place  they  held  an 
to  him,  and  he  readdy  imhibed,  the  idea  of  the  general  en 
pire  of  Lndostan.      Aa  a  preliminary  to  this  underta 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  propose  a  tripartite  division 
vaat  country.     One  part  to  the  Company ;  another  to  tl 
Marattaa  ;  and  the  third  to  himself.    To  himself'  he  reserve 
all  the  Bouthem  part  of  the  great  peninsula,  comprehend 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Decan. 

On  thia  Bcheme  of  their  Bervants,  the  Company  was  to  i 
pear  in  the  Camatic  in.  no  other  light  than  aa  a  contractor  1 
the  provision  of  armies,  and  the  hire  of  mercenaries  fori 
use,  and  under  hia  direction.  Thia  disposition  was  to 
secured  hj  the  Kahoh'a  putting  himself  under  the  gua 
of  France,  and,  by  the  meana  of  that  rival  nation,  preventii 
the  English  for  ever  from  SBSuming  an  equality,  much 
a  superiority,  in  the  Camatic.  In  pursuance  of  this  trea 
ahle  project,  (treaBonahle  on  the  part  of  the  English,) 
extinguished  the  Company  oa  a  aovereign  power  in  that 
of  India ;  they  withdrew  the  Company's  garrisons  out  ol 
the  forta  and  strong-holds  of  the  Camatic ;  they  deciined  i 
receive  the  ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,  and  remitted 
them  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  they  fell  upon,  and  totally  de 
atroyed,  the  oldest  ally  of  the  Company,  the  king  of  Tanjon 
and  plundered  the  country  to  the  amount  of  near  fiv 
millions  sterhng ;  one  after  another,  in  the  Nabob's  nam€] 
but  witli  Enghsh  force,  they  brougbt  into  a  miserable  ser 
tudo  all  the  princes,  and  great  independent  nobility, 
vast  country. "^  In  proportion  to  these  treasons  and  violenc 
which  ruined  the  people,  the  fund  of  the  Nabob's  debt , 
and  flourished. 


bob's  propositions  through  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Assam  Kbin,  Art  6,  andi 
deed  the  whole. 

'  "  The  principal  object  of  the  expoditioa  is  to  get  money  froin  Taiyofl 
to  pay  the  Nubob's  dubt ;  if  a  KUrplus,  to  be  applied  in  discharge  of  (Ja 
Nabob's  debts  to  his  private  creditors."    Cutisultations,  March  20,  I77l! 
and  for  further  lights,  CJonsuItatioiw,  12lh  June,  1771.   "We  ore  alarniM 
lest  this  debt  to  individuals  should  have  been  the  real  motive  for  the  ag*l 
grandizcment  of  Mahomed  Aii,  [the  Nabob  uf  Arcot,]  and  that  vie  art} 
plunged  into  a  tear  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Mysore  revenues  /<*J 
JlAe  discharge  of  the  debt."    Letter  from  the  Directors,  March  17,  )7K(. 
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Among  the  victims  to  this  magnificent  plan  of  universal 
ider,  worthy  of  tlie  heroic  avarice  of  the  projectoi-s,  you 
all  heard  (and  he  has  made  himself  to  he  well  renieni- 
1)  of  an  Indian  chief  called  Ilyder  Ali  Khan.  This 
possessed  the  western,  aa  the  Company  under  the  name 
ftbe  Nabob  of  Arcot  does  the  eaatem,  division  of  the  Car- 
It  was  among  the  leading  measures  in  the  design  of 
I  cabal,  (according  to  their  own  emphatic  language,)  to 
te  this  Hyder  Ali.*  They  declared  the  Nabob  of 
to  be  hie  sovereign,  and  himself  to  be  a.  rebel,  and 
ij  invested  their  inatruraent  with  the  sovereignty  of 
kingdom  of  Mysore.  But  their  victim  wa-s  not  of  the 
ave  kind.  They  were  soon  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty 
and  close  alliance  with  this  rebel,  at  the  gatea  of 
Both  before  and  since  that  treat)'',  every  principle 
icy  pointed  out  this  power  as  a  natural  alhance  ;  and 
part,  it  was  courted  by  every  sort  of  amioable  office, 
ithe  cabinet  council  of  English  creditors  wo^lid  not  sid- 
r  their  2f abob  of  Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even  to  give 
^•prince,  at  least  his  equal,  the  ordinary  titles  of  respect 
'  courtesy.*  From  that  time  forward,  a  continued  plot 
carried  on  within  the  divan,  black  and  white,  of  the 
ob  of  Arcot,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali.  As  to 
I  outward  members  of  the  double,  or  rather  treble,  govern- 
of  Madras,  which  had  signed  the  treaty,  they  were  al- 
prevented  by  some  over-ruling  influence  (which  they 
loot  describe,  but  which  canuot  be  misunderstood)  from 
ig  what  justice  and  interest  combined  ao  evidently 
leoforce.' 

When  at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had  to  do  witli 
I  who  either  woidd  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no  treaty 
00  BJgoature  could  hind,  and  who  were  the  determined 
of  human  intercourse  itseK,  he  decreed  to  make  the 
possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated 
a  memorable  example  to  raankind.     He  resolved, 
&e  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such  things,  to 

[•  Letter  from  the  Nabob,  May  ]st,  1768;  and  ditto,  ajth  April,  1770, 
tOctober;  dittD,  16th  September,  1772,  16lh  March,  1773. 

from  the  presidency  at  JIadras  to  the  court  of  directors,  STth 
1769. 
r.  Dundas'a  committee,  Report  1,  Appendix,  No.  29. 
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leave  the  whole  Carnatie  an  everlasting  luonument  ot'ven 
ance,  and  to  put  perpetual  desolation  as  a  harrier  betwea 
him  nnd  those,  agamat  whom  the  faith  which  holds  the  mor 
elements  of  the  world  together  was  no  protection.     He 
came  at  length  so  confident  of  his  force,  so  collected  in 
mieht,  that  he  made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  hia  dreadful  J 
lution.     Ha\'ing  terminated  his  disputes  with  every  enem| 
and  every  rival,  who  hurled  their  mutual  animosities  in  ihe 
common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  ( 
Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  feroc" 
could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destnictio 
and  compounding  all  the  niateriala  of  fury,  hnvoe,  and  de 
iation,  into  one  black  cloud,  h6  bung  for  a  while  on  the 
clivitiea  of  the  mountains.  '  Whilst  the  authors  of  all 
evils  were  idly  and  at^ipidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  met 
X which  hlackened  aU  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst, 
poured  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plaina  of  tb 
Caruatic.—Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  i 
eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  i 
adequately  tell.     AD  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or 
heard  of,  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.     A  etorm  of  uni- 
versal fire  blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  ie- 
stroyed  every  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  :" 
their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered ;  others, ' 
out  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sa 
nesa  of  function,  fathers  torn  from  children,  busbar 
wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidat 
goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  \)\itsm 
horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hos 
land.     Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  fled 
the  walled  cities.     But  escaping  from  fire,  aword,  and  ei 
they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine. 

The  alma  of  the  settlement,  in  this  dreadful  eiigenq 
were  certainly  liberal;   and  all  was  done  by  charity 
private  charity  could  do ;  but  it  was  a  people  in  begg 
it  was  a  nation  which  stretched  oat  its  hands  for  food, 
months  together  these  creatures  of  sufferance,  whose  ve 
excess  and  luiury  in  their  most  plenteous  days  had  falle 
short  of  the  allowance  of  our  austerest  fasts,  silent,  patier 
resided,  without  sedition  or  disturbance,  almost  without 
complaint,  perished  by  an  tiu-ndi^i.  a.  i-Kj  in.  the  street*  of 
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fadraa ;  eveiy  day  seventy  at  least  kid  their  bodies  In  tLo 
itreets,  or  on  the  glacis  of  Taujore,  and  expired  of  famine  in 
ihe  granary  of  India.  I  was  going  to  awake  your  justice 
owards  this  unhappy  part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  by  bringing 
►efore  you  some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  plugue  of  hun- 
er.  Of  all  tlie  calamities  which  beset  and  waylay  the  life 
jf  man,  thia  comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that 
herein  the  proudest  of  us  all  feels  himself  to  be  nothing 
nore  than  be  is ;  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  manage  it  with 
lecorum  \  these  details  are  of  a  speeiea  of  horror  so  nause- 
>U8  and  disgusting ;  they  are  bo  degrading  to  the  sufferers 

d  to  the  hearers ;  they  are  so  humiliating  to  hutnan  na- 
Mre  itself ;  that,  on  better  thoughts,  I  find  it  more  advisable 

throw  a  pall  over  thia  hideous  object,  and  to  leave  it  to 
our  general  conceptions. 

'  For  eighteen  months,  without  intermission,  this  destruc- 
tion raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore ; 
■nd  80  completely  did  these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali 
imd  his  more  ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their  im- 

Eious  vow,  that  when  the  British  armies  traversed,  as  they 
id,  the  Carnatic  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions, 
through  the  whole  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see  one 
nan,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one  four-footed 
least  of  any  description  whatever.  One  dead,  miiform  si- 
ence  reigned  over  the  whole  region.  With  the  inconaider- 
ible  exceptions  of  the  narrow  vicinage  of  some  few  forts,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  literally  ; — I  mean  to  pro- 
duce to  you  more  than  three  witnesses,  above  all  exception, 
who  will  support  this  assertion  in  its  full  extent.  That 
turricane  of  war  passed  through  every  part  of  the  central 
provinces  of  the  Carnatic.  Sis.  or  seven  districts  to  the 
iiorth  and  to  the  south  (and  these  not  wholly  untouched) 
«Maped  the  general  ravage. 

The  Carnatic  is  a  country  not  much  inferior  in  extent 
fo  Eughmd.  Figure  to  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land 
^1  whose  representative  chair  you  sit  jVfigure  to  yourself 
Jbe  form  and  fashion  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful  country 

om  Thames  to  Trent  north  and  south,  and  from  the  Iriali 
0  the  Cxerman  Sea  east  and  west,  emptied  and  enibowelled 
ttoay  God  avert  the  omen   of  our  crimes !)    by  60  BlGCOVSi- 

'  Appendix,  No.  JV.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  aasipie4BAiN«n»si. 
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pli&bed  a  deBoktion.     Extend  your  imagination  a  little  ^il^ 
ther,  and  then  suppose  your  miniaters  taking  a  survej'  of 
tliie  scene  of  waate  and  desolation ;  wliat  would  be  your 
thoughts  if  you  ahould  be  informed,  that  they  were  comput- 
ing how  much  had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises,  how  mucli ' 
the  customs,  bow  much  the  laud  and  malt  tai,  in  order  that 
they  should  charge  (take  it  in  the  most  favourable  light)  for 
public  service,  upon  the  relics  of  the  satiated  vengeance  of  J 
relentless  enemies,  the  whole  of  what  England  had  yielded  I 
in  the  moat  exuberant  seasons  of  peace  and  abundance?! 
What  would  you  call  it  ?    To  call  it  tyranny  sublimed  into  I 
madnesa,  would  be  too  faint  an  image ;  yet  this  very  mai" 
ness  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  ministers  at  your  right  j 
band  have  proceeded  in  their  estimate  of  the  revenues  of  t}ie| 
Carnatic,  when  they  Avere  providing,  not    supply   for  thel 
establiahments  of  its  protection,  but,  i-ewards  for  the  authors j 
of  its  ruin,  y 

Every  day  you  are  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  this 
"  the  Carnatic  ia  a  country  that  will  soon  recover,  and  bft-l 
come  instantly  as  prosperous  as  ever."    They  think  they  ary 
talking  to  innocents,  who  will  believe  that,  by  sowing 
drogons'  teeth,  men  may  come  up  ready  grown  and  ready 
armed.     They  who  wiH  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  con* 
sidering  (for  it  requires  no  great  reach  of  thought,  no  very 
profound  knowledge)  the  manner  in  which  mankind  are  in^l 
creased,  and  countries  cultivated,  will  regard  all  this  rav 
as  it  ought  to  be  regarded.     In  order  that  the  people, ; 
a  lomg  period  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  government,  government  umst  begin  by  maiii^j 
taining  them. — Here  the  road  to  economy  lies  not  throu 
receipt,  but  through  expense;  and  in  that  country  nat 
has  given  no  short  cut  to  your  object.  Men  must  propagata 
like  other  animals,  by  the  mouth.     Never  did  oppresaio 
light  the  nuptial  torch ;  never  did  extortion  and  usury  sprea 
out  the  genial  bed.     Does  any  of  you  think  that  England 
so  wasted,  would,  under  such  a  nursing  attendance,  so 
pidly  and  cheaply  recover  P    But  he  ia  meanly  acquaint 
with  either  England  or  India,  who  does  not  know  that  Big 
land  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  resume  population,  fei 
tility,  and  what   ougKt  to  be  the  ultimate  secretion 
both,  revenuej  than  auc\a.  a  couofcr^  -sa  'fioa  Q.'araa.tic. 
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The  Camatic  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a  fertile  soil. 
The  general  size  of  its  cattle  ia  proof  enough  that  it  is  much 
otherwise.  It  is  sorne  days  since  I  moved,  that  a  curious 
and  interesting  map,  kept  in  the  India  House,  should  be 
laid  before  you.^  The  India  Houae  is  not  yet  in  readiness 
to  send  it;  I  have  therefore  brought  down  my  own  copy, 
and  there  it  lies  for  the  use  of  any  gentleman  who  may  think 
nuch  a  matter  ■worthy  of  his  attention.  It  is  indeed  a  noble 
map,  and  of  noble  things;  but  it  is  decisive  against  the 
golden  dreams  and  sanguine  speculations  of  avarice  run  mad. 
In  addition  to  what  you  know  must  be  the  case  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  (the  necessity  of  a  provioua  provision  of 
habitation,  seed,  stock,  capital,)  that  map  will  show  you,  that 
the  uses  of  the  influences  of  iieaveu  itself  are  iu  that  coun- 
try a  work  of  art.  The  Camatic  is  refreshed  by  few  or  no 
liying  brooks  or  running  streams,  and  it  has  rain  only  at  a 
aeasou ;  but  its  product  of  rice  exacts  the  use  of  water  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  command.  This  is  the  national  bank  of  the 
Camatic,  on  which  it  must  have  a  perpetual  credit,  or  it 
pushes  irretrievably.  For  that  reason,  in  the  happier  times 
of  India,,  a  number,  almost  incredible,  of  reservoirs  have  been 
made  in  chosen  places  throughout  the  whole  country ;  they 
•re  formed  for  the  greater  part  of  mounds  of  earth  and 
itoaes,  with  sluices  of  solid  masonry  ;  the  whole  coustructed 
with  admirable  skill  aud  labour,  and  maintained  at  a  mighty 
charge.  In  the  territory  contained  in  that  map  aloue,  I  have 
been  at  the  trouble  of  reckoning  the  reservoirs,  and  thoy 
amount  to  upwards  of  eleven  hundred,  from  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  acres  to  five  miles  in  circuit.  From  these  re- 
•MToirs  currents  are  occasionally  drawn  over  the  fields,  and 
these  water-courses  again  call  for  a  considerable  expense  to 
keep  them  properly  scoured  and  duly  levelled.  Taking  the 
dismct  in  that  map  as  a  measure,  there  cannot  be  in  the 
Camatic  and  Tanjore  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  these  re- 
servoirs of  the  lai-ger  and  middling  dimensions,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  for  domestic  services,  and  the  uses  of  religious 
purification.  These  are  not  the  enterprises  of  your  power, 
aor  in  a  style  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  taste  ot  yoxir 
oinister.  These  are  the  monuments  of  real  kings,  who  were 
the  fathers  of  their  people ;  testators  to  a  posterity  which 

'  Mr.  Biunuu'd'H  map  of  the  JagMie. 
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they  embraced  as  their  own.  These  are  the  grand  sepulchre* 
buiJt  by  ambition  ;  but  by  the  ambition  of  an  insatiable  be- 
neTolence,  which,  not  contented  with  reigning  in  the  diapena- 
ation  of  happiueaa  during  the  contracted  term  of  human 
life,  had  strained,  with  all  the  reachings  and  graapings  of  a 
viracious  mind,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  then*  bounty 
beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  perpetuate  themselves 
through  generations  of  generations,  the  guardians,  the  pro- 
tectors, the  nouriahers  of  mankind. 

Long  before  the  late  iuvasion,  the  persons  who  are  object* 
of  the  grant  of  public  money  now  before  you  bad  so  diverted 
the  supply  of  the  piouB  funds  of  culture  and  population,  that 
everywhere  the  reservoirs  were  fallen  into  amiBerable  decay.' 
But  after  those  domestic  enemies  had  provoked  the  entry 
of  a  cruel  foreign  foe  into  the  country,  he  did  not  leave  it, 
until  his  revenge  had  completed  the  destruction  begiui  by 
their  avarice.  Pew,  very  few  indeed,  of  these  magazines  of 
water  that  are  not  either  totally  destroyed,  or  cut  through 
with  such  gaps,  as  to  require  a  serious  attention  and  much 
coat  to  re-establish  them,  as  the  means  of  present  subsistence 
to  the  people,  and  of  future  revenue  to  the  state. 

What,  Sir,  would  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  ministry  do 
on  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  such  works  before  them  ?  Oil 
the  view  of  such  a  chasm  of  desolation  as  that  which  yawned 
in  the  midafc  of  those  countries  to  the  north  and  south, 
which  still  bore  some  vestiges  of  cultivation  ?  They  woxdd 
have  reduced  all  their  moat  necessary  eatablishmenta ;  they 
would  have  suspended  the  justeat  payments ;  they  would 
have  employed  every  shilling  derived  from  the  producing,  to 
reauiuiate  the  powers  of  the  unproductive,  parts.  Whila 
they  were  performing  this  fundamental  duty,  whilat  they 
were  celebrating  these  mysteries  of  justice  and  humanity, 
they  would  have  told  the  corps  of  fictitious  creditors,  whose 
crimes  w^ere  their  claims,  that  they  must  keep  an  awful  dis» 
tance;  that  thoy  muat  silence  their  inauspicious  tongues  j 
that  they  must  hold  off  their  profane,  imhallowed  paws  fron 
this  holy  work ;  they  would  have  proclaimed  with  a  voice 
that  should  make  itself  heard,  that  on  every  country  the  first 
creditor  is  the  jdutigh  ;  that  this  original,  indefeasible  claim 
Bupersedcs  every  other  demand, 

'  See  Report  IV.  Mr.  Dundss's  coromittee,  p.  46. 
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This  is  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  ministry  would  have  done 
said.     This,  therefore,  is  what  our  minister  could  never 

nk  of  Baying  or  doing,  A  ministry  of  auotlier  kind  would 
lave  first  improved  the  country,  and  have  thuH  laid  a  solid 
bundatioD  for  future  opulence  and  future  force.  But  on 
Hijs  grand  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  country,  there  is 
lOt  one  syllable  to  be  found  in  the  correapondence  of  our 
ministera,  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  they  leit  nothing  for  a 
land  desolated  hy  fire,  sword,  and  famine  ;  their  sympathies 
took  another  direction ;  they  were  touched  with  pity  for 
Itriberj',  so  long  tormented  with  a  fruitless  itching  of  its 
palms ;  their  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that  had  long  missed 
the  harvest  of  its  returning  months ; '  they  felt  for  peculation 
which  had  been  for  so  many  years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an 
empty  treasury  ;  they  were  melted  into  compassion  for  rapine 
and  oppression,  licking  their  dry,  parched,  unbloody  jaws. 
These  were  the  objects  of  their  solicitude.  These  were  the 
necessities  for  which  they  were  stadious  to  provide. 

To  state  the  country  and  its  revenues  in  their  real  condi- 
tion, and  to  provide  for  those  fictitious  claims,  consistently 
with  the  support  of  an  army  and  a  civil  establishment,  woidd 
have  been  impossible  ;  therefore  the  miuiBters  are  silent  on 
that  head,  and  rest  themselves  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Macartney,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  written 
in  the  year  1781,  speculating  on  what  might  be  the  result  of 
a  wise  management  of  the  countries  assigned  by  the  Nabob 
■of  Arcot,  rates  the  revenues,  as  in  time  of  peace,  at  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  he  does  those  of  the 
King  of  Taujore  (which  had  not  been  assigned)  at  four 
htmdred  and  fifty.  On  this  Lord  Macartney  grounds  his 
calculations,  and  on  this  they  choose  to  ground  theirs.  It 
was  on  this  calculation  that  the  miniatry,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  court  ot  directors,  have  com- 
;pelled  that  miserable,  enslaved  body,  to  put  their  hands  to  an 
order  for  appropriating  the  enormous  sum  of  £480,000, 
aimually,  as  a  fund  for  paying  to  their  rebellious  servants  a 
debt  contracted  in  defiance  of  their  clearest  and  moat  positive 
IDJunctiona. 

The  authority  and  information  of  Lord  Macartney  is  held 
Ittgb  on  this  occasion,  though  it  is  totally  rejected  in  every 
Interest  u  rated  in  India  by  the  month. 
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other  particiilar  of  •Hiis  btisineaa.  I  beliere  I  have  tho 
honour  of  being  almost  ae  old  an  acquaintance  as  any  Lord 
Macartnej  has,  A  constant  and  unbroken  friendship  bas 
subsisted  between  us  from  a  reiy  early  period  ;  and,  I  trust, 
he  thinks,  that  as  I  respect  hia  character,  and  in  general 
admire  his  conduct,  I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  no  common 
interest  in  his  reputation.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  whoUy  to 
disallow  the  calculation  of  1781,  without  any  apprehenaion 
that  I  shall  appear  to  distrust  his  veracity  or  his  judgment 
This  peace  estimate  of  revenue  was  not  grounded  on  the  state 
of  the  Camatie  as  it  then,  or  as  it  had  recently,  stood.  It 
was  a  statement  of  former  and  better  times.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  period  did  exist,  when  the  large  portion  of  the 
Carnatic  held  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  might  be  fairly  reputed 
to  produce  a  revenue  to  that,  or  to  a  greater  amount.  But 
the  whole  had  so  melted  away  by  the  slow  and  silent  hostili- 
ties of  oppreaaion  and  mismanagement,  that  the  revenues, 
sinking  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  had  fallen  to 
about  £800,000  a  year,  even  before  an  enemy's  horse  ha/i 
imprinted  his  hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Carnatic.  From  that 
view,  and  independently  of  the  decisive  effects  of  the  vmr 
which  ensued,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  conceived  that  years  must  pas* 
before  the  country  could  be  restored  to  its  former  prosperitv 
and  production.  It  was  that  state  of  revenue  (namely,  the 
actual  state  before  the  war)  which  the  directors  have  op' 
posed  to  Lord  Macartney's  speculation.  They  refused  to 
take  the  revenues  for  more  than  £800,000.  In  this  they  are 
justified  by  Lord  Macartney  himself,  who,  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  informs  the  court,  that  his  sketch  is  a  matter  of 
speculation  ;  it  supposes  the  country  restored  to  its  ancient 
prosperity,  and  the  revenue  to  be  in  a  course  of  effective  and 
honest  collection.  If  therefore  the  ministers  have  gone 
wrong,  they  were  not  deceived  by  Lord  Macartney :  they  wen? 
deceived  by  no  man.  Tho  estimate  of  the  directors  is  nearly 
the  very  estimate  furnished  by  the  right  honourable  geiitl<?- 
man  himself,  and  published  to  the  world  in  one  of  the  printed 
reports  of  his  own  committee ; '  but  as  soon  as  he  obtainwi 
his  power,  he  cboae  to  abandon  hia  account.     No  part  of  his 

'  Mr.  Diudas's  committee,  Bep.  I.  p.  9,  and  ditto.  Rep.  IV.  ?•  W 
^ybe^e  Ibe  rerenue  of  1777  stated  only  at  22  lacks — 30  lacks  stated  ••  tl** 
Terenne,  "supposing  the  Cania\ic  to  be  pToperlij  xr.s.v.^.'jvd.'' 
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official  conduct  can  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  his  parlitw 
tnentary  information. 

'     In  this  clashing  of  accounts  and  eatimatea,  ought  not  tha 
jjninistry,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  even  appearaocea,  to 
dasve  waited  for  information  of  the  actual  result  of  these 
speculations,  before  they  laid  a  charge,  and  audi  a  charge, 
not  conditionally  and  eTentually,  but  positively  and  authorita- 
tively, upon  a  country  which  they  all  knew,  and  which  one 
of  them  had  registered  on  the  records  of  this  House,  to  be 
wasted,  beyond  all  example,  by  every  oppression  of  an  abusive 
government,  and  every  ravage  of  a  desolating  war  ?  But  that 
you  may  discern  in  what  manner  they  use  the  correspondence 
of  office,  and  that  thereby  you  may  enter  into  the  true  spirit 
of  the  mimsterial  board  of  control,  I  desire  you,  Mr,  Speaker, 
to  remark,  that,  through  their  whole  controversy  with  the 
court  of  directors,  they  do  not  so  much  aa  hint  at  their  ever 
having  seen  any  other  paper  from  Lord  Macartney,  or  any 
other  estimate  of  revenue,  than  this  of  1781.     To  this  they 
bold.    Here  they  tdi©  post ;  here  they  entrench  themselves. 
When  1  first  read  this  curious  controversy  between  the 
ministerial  board  and  the  court  of  directors,  common  candour 
obliged  me  to  attribute  their  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
estimate  of  1781,  to  a  total  ignorance  of  what  had  appeared 
Upon  the  records.     But  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
chosen  to  corae  forward  with  an  uncalled-for  declaration ;  he 
loastingly  t^lls  you,  that  he  has  seen,  read,  digested,  com- 
pared everything ;  and  that  if  he  baa  sinned,  he  has  sinned 
Tirrth  his  eyes  broad  open.     Since  then  the  ministers  will  obsti- 
Mtely  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  themselvea,  let  them  add 
to  their  crimes  what  aggravations  they  please.     They  have 
then  (since  it  must  be  eo)  wilfully  and  corruptly  suppressed 
►the  information  which  they  ought  to  have  produced;  and, 
for  the  support  of  peculation,  have  made  themselvea  guilty 
I  of  spoliation  and  suppression  of  evidence.'  The  paper  1  hold 
in  my  hand,  which  totally  overturns  (for  the  present  at  least), 
the  estimate  of  1781,  they  have  no  more  taien  notice  of  in: 
their  controversy  with  the  court  of  directors,  than  if  it  had 
no  existence.     It  is  the  report  made  by  a  committee  ap- 
I  pointed  at  Madras  to  manage  the  whole  of  the  six  coimty  l^s 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  IV.  Statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
uug&ed  Revenue. 


MBig;ned  to  the  Company  bj  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  This  coin- 
mittee  was  wisely  instituted  by  Lord  Macartney,  to  remove 
from  himself  the  suspicion  of  all  improper  managemeut  in  so 
invidious  a  trust ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  well  chosen. 
This  committee  has  made  a  comparative  eetimate  of  the  only 
sii  districts  which  were  in  a,  condition  to  be  let  to  farm.  In 
one  set  of  columns  they  state  the  gross  and  net  produce  of 
tlie  dietricta  as  let  by  the  Nabob.  To  that  statement  they 
oppose  the  terms  ou  which  the  same  distrieta  were  rented 
for  five  years,  under  their  authority.  Under  the  Nabob,  the 
gross  farm  was  so  high  aa  £570,000  sterling.  "Wliat  was  the 
clear  produce  ?  Why,  no  more  than  about  £250,000 ;  and 
this  was  the  whole  profit  of  the  Nabob's  treasury,  under  his 
owTX  management,  of  all  the  districts  which  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  let  to  farm  on  the  27th  of  May,  1782.  Lord 
Macartney's  leiises  stipulated  a  gross  pi-oduce  of  no  more 
than  about  £530,000,  but  then  the  estimated  net  amount 
was  nearly  double  the  Nabob's.  It  however  did  not  then 
exceed  £480,000  ;  and  Lord  Macartney's  commissioners  take 
credit  for  an  annual  revenue  amounting  to  this  clear  sum. 
Here  is  no  speculation ;  here  is  no  inaccurate  account  dan- 
destinely  obtained  from  those  who  might  wish,  and  were 
enabled,  to  deceive.  It  is  the  authorized,  recorded  state  of 
a  real,  recent  transaction.  Here  is  not  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  not  eight  hundred.  The  whole  revenue  of 
the  Caruatie  yielded  no  more  in  May,  1782,  than  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds ;  nearly  the  very  precise 
sum  which  your  minister,  who  is  so  careful  of  the  public 
security,  baa  carried  from  all  descriptions  of  establishment 
to  form  a  fund  for  the  private  emolument  of  his  creatures. 

In  this  estimate  we  see,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the  Na- 
bob's farms  rated  so  high  as  £670,000.  Hitherto  all  is  well; 
but  follow  on  to  the  effective  net  revenue ;  there  the  illusion 
vanishes ;  and  you  will  not  find  nearly  so  much  as  half  the 
produce.  It  is  with  reason  therefore  Lord  Macartney  inva^ 
riably,  throughout  the  whole  correspondence,  qualifies  all  his 
views  and  expectations  of  revenue,  and  all  his  plana  for 
its  application,  with  this  indispensable  condition,  that  thd 
management  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
Should  that  fatal  measure  take  place,  he  has  over  and  over 

Jn  told  /ou,  that  he  liaa  no  piospject  of  realizing  anything 
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latsoever  lor  any  public  purpose,  witb  theae  wei 
claratioDB,  confirmed  by  eucb  a  state  of  indisputable  iacts 
fore  them,  wbat  baa  been  done  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
phequer  and  his  accomplices  ?  Shall  I  be  believed  ?  They 
jve  delivered  over  those  very  territories,  on  the  keeping  of 
hich  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  the  defence  of  our  do- 
jmions,  and,  vrhat  was  more  dear  to  them,  possiibly,  their 
irn  job,  depended  ;  they  have  delivered  back  again  without 
pndition,  without  arrangeineat,  without  stipulation  of  any 
ftrt  for  the  natives  of  any  rank,  the  whole  of  those  vast 
Buntries,  to  many  of  which  he  had  no  just  claim,  into  the 
ainoua  m  is  management  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  To  crown. 
U,  according  to  their  miserable  practice  whenever  they  do 
pything  transcendently  absurd,  tliey  preface  this  their  ab- 
Bcation  of  their  truat,  by  a  solemn  declaration,  that  they 
^re  not  obliged  to  it  by  any  prmciple  of  policy,  or  any  de- 
Baud  of  justice  whatsoever. 

I  have  stated  to  you  the  estimated  produce  of  the  terri- 
ioriea  of  the  Camatic,  in  a  condition  to  be  farmed  in  1782, 
)Ccording  to  the  different  managements  into  which  they 
llight  fall ;  and  this  estimate  the  ministers  have  thought 
■oper  to  suppress.  Since  that,  two  other  accounts  have 
leen  received.  The  first  informs  us,  that  there  has  been  a 
ecovery  of  what  is  called  arrears,  as  well  as  an  improvement 
f  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  six  provinces  which  were  let  in 
?82.'  It  was  brought  about  by  making  a  new  war.  After 
hne  sharp  actions,  by  the  resolution  and  skill  of  Colonel 
bllarton,  several  of  the  peli^  princes  of  the  moat  southerly 
[the  iinwasted  provinces  were  compelled  to  pay  very  heavy 
bis  and  tributes,  who  for  a  long  time  before  had  not  paid 
ly  acknowledgment.  After  this  reduction,  by  the  care  of 
It.  Irwin,  one  of  the  committee,  that  province  was  divided 
jto  twelve  farms.  This  operation  raised  the  income  of  that 
lirticular  province ;  the  others  remain  as  they  were  first 
pmed.  So  that  instead  of  producing  only  their  original 
^t  of  £48O,OO0j  they  netted,  in  about  two  years  and  a 
iarter,  £1,320,000  sterling,  which  would  be  about  £660,000 
year,  if  the  recovered  arrenr  was  not  included.  What  de- 
ictiou  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  that  arrear  I  cannot  d^ 
'  The  pioviiice  of  Tmnereily. 
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tennine,  but  certainly  wbat  would  reduce  the  amixml  income 
considerably  below  tne  rate  T  have  allowed. 

The  Becond  account  received,  ia  the  letting  of  the  was 
provineea  of  the  Camatie.     This  I  understand  is  at  a  gro\ 
mg  rent,  which  may  or  may  not  realize  what  it  promises ; 
but  if  it  ehould  answer,  it  wiU  raise  the  whole,  at  some  ' 
ture  time,  to  £1,200,000. 

Tou  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  thia  revenue 
the  produce  of  all  the  Nabob's  dominions.     During  the 
aigninent,  the  Nabob  paid  nothing,  because  the  Companj 
had  all.     Supposing  the  whole  of  the  lately  assigned  ter 
tory  to  yield  up  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  tl 
right  honourable  gentleman ;  and  suppose  £1,200,000  to  ' 
annually  realized,  (of  which  we  actually  know  of  no  mc 
than  the  realizing  of  sis.  hundred  thousand,)  out  of  this  yo 
must  deduct  the  subsidy  and  rent  which  the  Nabob  paid  be 
fore  the  assignment,  namely,  £340,000  a  year.     This  reduc 
back  the  revenue  applicable  to  the  new  distribution  made  bl 
his  Maieaty's  miniatera,  to  about  £800,000.     Of  that  si 
five-eighths  are  by  them  Burrenderod  to  the  debts.     The 
maing  three  are  the  only  fund  left  for  all  the  purposes 
magnificently  displayed  io  the  letter  of  the  board  of  controlj 
that  is,  for  a  new-cast  peace  establishment ;  a  new  fund :" 
ordnance  and  fortifications ;  and  a  large  allowance  for  wha 
thCT  call  "  the  splendour  of  the  Durbar." 

Tou  have  heard  the  account  of  these  territories  as  the 
stood  in  1782.     Tou  have  seen  the  (Kciual  receipt  since  tl 
assignment  in  1781,  of  which  I  reckon  about  two  years 
a  quarter  productive.     I  have  stated  to  you  the  expectatio 
from  the  wasted  part.     For  realizing  all  this  you  may  valt 
yourselvea  on  the  vigour  and  diligence  of  a  governor 
committee  that  have  uone  so  much.    If  these  hopes  from 
committee  are  rational — remember  that  tlie  committee  is 
more.   Tour  ministers,  who  have  formed  their  fund  for 
debts  on  the  presumed  effect  of  the  committee's  manage 
have  put  a  complete  end  to  that  committee.     Their  ac 
rescinded ;  their  leases  are  broken ;  their  renters  are 
peraed.     Your  ministers  knew,  when  they  signed  the  de 
warrant  of  the  Camatie,  that  the  Nabob  would  not  only " 
ali  these  unfortunate  farmers  of  revenue  out  of  employmeE 
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\mt  that  he  has  denounced  hia  severest  vengeance  against 
ibem,  for  acting  under  Britisb  authority.  With  the  know- 
I  of  thia  disposition,  a  British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
[.treasurer  of  the  uavy,  incited  by  no  public  advantage, 
elled  by  no  public  necessity,  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
ton  perfidy  which  haa  ever  stained  the  annals  of  man- 
have  dehvered  over  to  plander,  imprisonment,  exile, 
I  death  itself,  according  to  the  mercy  of  such  execrable 
ita  08  Amir  ul  Omra  and  Paul  Benfield,  the  unhappy 
uui  deluded  souls,  who,  untaught  by  uniform  example,  were 
"'iweak  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  Eaglish  faith.'  They 
( gone  further ;  they  have  thought  proper  to  mock  au'd 
ige  their  misery  by  ordering  them  protection  and  coiu- 
fttion.  From  what  power  is  this  protection  to  be  de- 
i  ?  And  from  what  fund  is  this  compensation  to  arise  ?■ 
The  revenues  are  delivered  over  to  their  oppressor ;  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  from  wheace  that  revenue  is  to  arise, 
I  and  under  which  they  live,  is  surrendered  to  the  same  iron 
hnds  :  and  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of  all  refuge,  and  all 
.llope,  the  minister  has  made  a  solemn,  voluntary  declaration, 
he  never  wiH  interfere  with  tte  Nabob's  internal  go- 
aent.^ 

ie  last  thing  considered  by  the  board  of  control  among 

Jlie  debt6  of  the  Carnatic  was  that  arising  to  the  East  India 

Company,  whieli,  after  the  provision  for  the  cavalry,  and  the 

aonsolidation  of  1777,  was  to  divide  the  residue  of  the  fund 

rf  £480,000  a  year  with  the  lenders  of  17G7.     This  debt  the 

•Drthy  chairman,  who  sits  opposite  to  me,  contends  to  be 

iktee  millions  sterling.     Lord  Macartney's  account  of  1781, 

J  MMes  it  to  be  at  that  period,  £1,200,000.     The  iirst  account 

jrffliB  court  of  directors  makes  it  £900,000.     This,  like  the 

jfRVBte  debt,  being  without  any  solid  existence,  is  incapable 

I  of  any  distinct  limits.     Whatever  its  amount  or  its  validity 

I  li^be,  one  thing  is  clear  ;  it  is  of  the  nature  and  qviality  of 

apttblic  debt,     in  that  light  nothing  is  provided  for  it,  but 

ifflfcntual  surplus  to  be  divided  with  one  class  of  the  pri- 

ote  demands,  adter  satisfying  the  two  first  classes.      Nevei* 

rasa  more  shameful  postponing  a  public  demand,  which  by 

'  Appendix,  No.  V. 

*  See  extract  of  tbtir  letter  in  Oic  Appendix,  No.  IX. 
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tbe  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  ^iniform  practice  of  aU 
tiona,  supersedes  every  private  claim. 

Those  who  gave  this  preference  to  private  claime,  consid 
the  Oonipauy'a  aa  a  lawful  demand;  else,  why  did  they  pi 
tend  to  provide  for  it  ?  Oa  their  own  principles  they 
condemned. 

But  I,  Sir,  who  profess  to  speak  to  your  uxiderstand 
and  to  your  couscietice,  and  to  brush  away  from  this  bi 
nesa  all  false  colours,  all  false  appellations,  as  well  as  fa 
facts,  do  positively  deny  that  the  Caraatic  owes  a  shilling 
the  Company  ;  whatever  the  Company  may  b©  indebtec 
that  undone  country.     It  owes  nothing  to  the  Company 
this  plain  and  simple  reason— The  territory  charged 
the  debt  is  their  own.     To  say  that  their  revenues  fall  she 
and  owe  them  mouey,  is  to  say  they  are  in  debt  to 
gelvea,  which  is  only  talking  nonsense.     The  fact  is,  that 
the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  and  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
Company,  either  in  its  own  name,  or  in  the  names  of 
Nabob  of  Arcot  and  Kajah  of  Tanjore,  has  lost  for  sever 
years  what  it  might  have  looked  to  receive  from  its  oi 
estate.     If  men  were  allowed  to  credit  themselves  iiponat 
principles,  any  one  might  soon  grow  rich  by  this  mode  of  i 
eouutmg.      A  flood  comes  down  upon  a  man's  estate  in  tij 
Bedford  Level  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  drowns 
rents  for  ten  years.      The  chancellor  would  put  that 
into  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  who  would  gravely  make  up 
books,  and  for  this  loss  credit  himself  in  his  account  tor  i 
debt  due  to  him  of  £10,000.     It  is,  however,  on  this  pril 
pie  the  Company  makes  up  its  demands  on  the  Carnatic. 
peace  they  go  the  full  length,  and  indeed  more  than  the 
length,  01  what  the  people  can  bear  for  current  eatablia 
meuts ;   then  they  are  absurd  enough  to  consolidate  all 
calamities  of  war  into  debts ;  to  metamorphose  the  deva 
tions  of  the  country  into  demands  upon  its  future  j 
tion.     What  is   this  but  to  avow  a  resolution  utterly 
destroy  their  own  country,  and  to  force  the  people  to  pay  1 
their  sufferings,  to  a  government  which  has  proved  unable 
protect  either  the  share  of  the  husbandman  or  their  ow] 
In  every  lease  of  a  farm,  the  invasion  of  an  eneray^  insteadj 
forming  a  demand  for  arrear,  is  a  release  of  rent ;    nor 


release  ia  it  at  all  necessary  to  show,  that  the  invaaiou 
nothiBg  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil ;   though  in  the 

:nt  case  it  -would  he  too  eaey  to  prove  that  melancholT 
_.*  I  therefore  applauded  my  right  honourable  friend, 
),  when  he  canvaseed  the  Company's  accounts,  as  a  prel> 
lary  to  a  hill  that  ought  not  to  stand  on  falsehood  of  any 
d,  fixed  his  discerning'  eye  and  hia  deciding  hand  on  these 
Its  of  the  Company,  from  t!ie  Nnboh  of  Arcot  and  Bajab 
Tanjore,  and  at  one  stroke  expunged  them  all,  aa  utterly 
scoverahle  ;  he  might  have  added,  aa  utterly  unfounded. 
Dn  theae  grounds  I  do  not  blame  the  arrangement  this 
r  in  question,  as  a  preference  given  to  the  debt  of  indi- 
uals  over  the  Company's  debt ;  in  my  eye  it  is  no  more 
111  the  preference  of  a  fiction  over  a  chimera ;  but  I  blame 
I  preference  given  to  those  fictitious  private  debts  over  the 
bding  defence,  and  the  standing  government.  It  is  there 
i  public  is  robbed.  It  ia  robbed  in  its  army  it  is  robbed 
its  civil  administration  ;  it  is  robbed  in  ita  credit ;  it  is 
)bed  in  its  investment  which  forms  the  commercial  con- 
lion  betvfeen  that  country  and  Europe.  There  ia  the 
►bery, 

But  my  principal  objection  lies  a  good  deal  deeper.  That 
)t  to  the  Company  is  the  pretext  under  which  all  the 
ler  debts  lurk  and  cover  themselvea.  That  debt  forms 
i  foul,  putrid  mucus,  in  which  are  engendered  the  whole 
>od  of  creeping  ascarides,  all  the  endless  involutions, 
J  eternal  knot,  added  to  a  knot  of  those  ineipugnable 
je-worms,  which  devour  the  nutriment,  and  eat  up  the 
wela  of  India.^  It  ia  necessary,  Sir,  you  should  recollect 
0  things :  First,  that  the  Nabob's  debt  to  the  Company 
Ties  no  interest.  In  the  next  place  you  will  observe, 
tt  whenever  the  Company  has  occasion  to  borrow,  she 
)  always  commanded  whatever  she  thought  fit  at  8  per 
i.  Carrying  in  your  mind  these  two  facts,  attend  to  the 
(cess   with  regard  to  the  puhlic  and  private  debt,  and 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  incursion  of  a  few  of  Hyder's  horse  into  fho 
Jiire,  in  1 767,  cost  the  Company  upwards  of  27,OtK>  pagodaa,  in  allow- 
V  for  damages"     Consultations,  February  11th,  1771. 

Proceedings  at  Madras,  11th  Fehraary,  1769,  and  throughout  the 
respondence  on  this  subject ;  particularly  Consultations,  Octobei  4tik, 
9,  And  the  CredJtor'5  Memoiml,  20tb  January,  1770. 
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fvith  vhat  little   appearance   of  deoency   they  pla| 

esct  other'a  hands  a  Eame  of  utter  perditioii  to  the  ui 
nativeB  of  India.  The  Nabob  falls  into  an  arrear 
Company.  The  presidency  presses  for  payment.  Tl 
bob's  answer  is,  I  have  no  money-  Good.  But  tin 
soucara  who  will  supply  you  on  the  mortgage  of  youi 
tories.  Then  steps  forward  some  Paul  Ben  field,  and,  fr 
grateful  compassion  to  the  Nabob,  and  his  filiaJ  regard 
Company,  he  unlocks  the  treaaures  of  liis  virtuous  ind 
and,  for  a  consideration  of  24  or  36  per  cent,  on  a  ln« 
of  the  territorial  revenue,  becomes  security  to  the  Co 
for  the  Nabob's  arrear. 

All  this  intermediate  usury  thus  becomes  sonotif 
the  ultimate  view  to  the  Company's  pajinent.  In  thi 
■would  not  a  plain  man  ask  this  plain  question  of  the 
pany  ;  If  you  know  that  the  Nabob  must  annually  mo 
his  territories  to  your  servants  to  pay  his  annual  arrear  ^ 
why  is  not  the  assignment  or  mortgage  made  directly 
Company  itself?  By  this  simple,  obvious  operatic 
Company  would  be  relieved  and  the  debt  paid,  witho 
charge  of  a  shilling  interest  to  that  prince.  But  i 
course  should  be  thought  too  indulgent,  why  do  th 
take  that  assignment  with  such  interest  to  themae] 
they  pay  to  others,  that  is.  8  per  cent.?  Or  if/r 
thought  more  advisable  (why  it  should  I  know  not)  t 
must  borrow,  why  do  not  the  Company  lend  thei 
credit  to  the  Nabob  for  their  own  payment  ?  That 
would  not  be  weakened  by  the  colkteral  security  of  1 
ritorial  mortgage.  The  money  might  still  be  had  at 
cent.  Instead  of  any  of  these  honest  and  obvious  m< 
the  Company  has  for  years  kept  up  a  show  of  disintei 
neas  and  moderation,  by  suifering  a  debt  to  accui 
to  them  from  the  country  powers  without  any  intei 
all ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  seen  before  their  eyea 
pretext  of  borrowing  to  pay  that  debt,  the  revenues 
country  charged  with  an  usury  of  20,  24,  36,  anc 
48  per  cent,  with  compound  interest,^  for  the  bene 
their  servants.  AU  this  time  they  know  that  by  ! 
fl,  debt  subsisting  without  any  interest,  which  is  to  hi 
hy  contracting  a  debt  on  the  highest  interest, 
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tatly  render  it  necessary  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  give 
be  private  demand  a  preference  to  the  public;  and,  by 
finding  him  and  their  servants  together  in  a  common  cause, 
hey  etmble  him  to  form  a  party  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
iwn  authority  and  their  owu  aflaira.  Thus  their  false 
moderation,  and  their  affected  purity,  by  the  natural  oper- 
ation of  everything  false,  and  everything  affected,  become 
landor  and  bawd  to  the  unbridled  debauchery  and  licentious 
ewdness  of  usury  and  extortion. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  game,  all  the  territorial 
fevenues  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  covered  by  those 
ocusts,  the  English  soucars.  Kot  one  single  foot  of  the 
Darnatic  has  escaped  them  ;  a  territory  aa  large  as  England. 
During  these  operations  what  a  scene  baa  that  country  pre- 
Rented ! '  The  uaurious  European  assignee  supersedes  the 
Nabob's  native  farmer  of  the  revenue ;  the  fiirmer  flies  to  «/ 
the  Nabob's  presence  to  claim  his  bargain ;  whilst  his  sen- 
ants  mirnnur  for  wages,  and  his  soldiers  mutiny  for  pay.  The 
anortgage  to  the  European  assignee  is  then  reaiuned,  and  the 
native  farmer  replaced ;  replaced,  again  to  be  removed  on 
ihe  new  clamour  of  the  European  assignee."'^  Every  man  of 
tank  and  lauded  fortune  being  long  since  extinguished,  the 
remaining  miserable  last  cultivator,  who  grows  to  the  soil, 
after  having  his  back  scored  by  the  farmer,  has  it  agaia 
flayed  by  the  whip  of  the  assignee,  and  is  thus  by  a  ravenous, 
because  a  short-lived,  succession  of  claimants,  lashed  from 
oppressor  to  oppressor,  whilst  a  single  drop  of  blood  is  left 
as  the  means  ot  extorting  a  single  grain  of  com,     Do  not 

'  For  some  part  of  these  usorious  trsnsactions,  see  CoDBoltation,  28tli 
January,  1781 ',  and  for  the  Nahob'n  excusing  his  oppressions  on  account 
•cf  these  dehts.  Consultation,  26th  N  ovember,  1770.  "  Still  I  undertook, 
first,  the  payment  of  the  money  belonpuR  to  the  Company,  who  are  ray 
kind  friends,  and  by  borrowing,  and  mortgaging  myjeweh,  &c.,  by  takhiff 
from  every  one  of  tny  servants,  in  proportion  to  their  circunistanceB,  by 
[Jruh  teterities  also  on  my  country,  notmthstanding  its  dietresaed  state,  as 
you  know." — The  Board'a  remark  isosfoUo-ws;  after  controverting  some 
of  the  facts,  they  say,  "  That  hia  countries  are  oppressed  is  moat  certain, 
hut  not  from  real  iiecesaity  ;  his  debts  have  indeed  afforded  him  a  constant 
pretence  for  using  severities  and  cruel  oppressions." 

*  Sfie  Consultation,  28th  January,  1781,  where  it  is  asserted,  and  not 
denied,  that  the  Nabob's  formers  of  revenue  seldom  continue  for  thro* 
iQontha  together.  From  this  the  state  of  the  couatty  lua,^  \3Q  «»i&^il 
judged  d£ 
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think  I  paint.  Far,  very  far,  frnm  it ;  I  do  not  reach  tb< 
fact,  nor  approach  to  it.  Men  of  respectable  condition,  mej 
equal  to  your  substantial  English  yeomen,  are  daily  tied  uj 
and  scourged  to  answer  the  multiplied  demands  of  variou 
contending  and  contradictory  titles,  all  iseuing  from  one  am 
the  same  source.  Tyrannous  exac;tion  brings  on  servile  con 
cealicent;  and  that  again  calls  forth  tyrannous  coercio; 
They  move  in  a  circle,  mutually  producing  and  produced 
till  at  length  nothing  of  humanity  13  left  in  the  government 
no  trace  of  integrity,  spirit,  or  manlinesa  in  the  people,  wh 
drag  out  a  precanoua  and  degraded  existence  under  tbi 
system  of  outrage  upon  human  nature.  Such  is  the  effect  c 
the  establiabment  of  a  debt  to  the  Company,  as  it  has  hitherfcj 
been  managed,  and  as  it  ever  will  remain,  until  ideas  art 
adopted  totally  different  from  those  which  prevail  at  thi 
time. 

Tour  worthy  ministers,  supporting  what  they  are  obligel 
to  condemn,  have  thought  fit  to  renew  the  Company's  oil 
order  against  contracting  private  debts  In  future.  Thej 
begin  by  rewarding  the  \'iolation  of  the  ancient  law ;  ai 
then  they  gravely  re-enact  provisions  of  which  they  ha' 
given  bounties  for  the  breach.  This  inconsistency  has  bei 
well  exposed.'  But  what  will  you  say  to  their  having  go: 
the  length  of  giving  positive  directions  for  contracting  thl 
debt  which  they  positively  forbid  ? 

I  Avill  explain  myself.     They  order  the  Nabob,  out  of  tl 
revenues  of  the  Camatic,  to  allot  four  hundred  and  eighty! 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  a  fund  for  the  debts  before  lU 
For  the  punctual  payment  of  this  annuity,  they  order  him  t< 

five  soucar  security.'  When  a  soucar,  that  is,  a  monej 
ealer,  becomes  security  for  any  native  prince,  the  course  w 
for  the  native  prince  to  counter- secure  the  money  dealer,  b 
malting  over  to  him  in  mori;gage  a  portion  of  his  territory 
equal  to  the  sum  annually  to  be  paid,  with  an  interest 
at  least  24  per  cent.  The  point  for  the  House  to  knov 
is,  who  are  these  soucars,  to  whom  thia  security  on  the 
venues  in  favour  of  the  Nabob's  creditors  is  to  be  given 
The  majority  of  the  ITouse,  unaccustomed  to  these  transaa 
tJona,  will  hear  with  astonishment  that  these  soucars  are  ai 

'  In  Mr.  Fox's  speech. 
»   Tlie  ameuded  Letter,  Appendix,  No.  IK. 
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tter  tban  the  creditors  theraselvea.  The  miuiaterj  not 
ootent  with  authorizing  these  transactious  in  a  manner  and 

on  extent  unhoped  for  by  the  rapacious  expectations  of 
mry  itseli",  loads  the  broken  back  of  the  Indian  revenues, 

favour  of  his  worthy  friends  the  soucars,  with  an  addi- 

nal  24  per  cent,  for  being  security  to  themselves  for  their 
im  claims  ;  for  condescending  to  take  the  country  in  mort- 
pge,  to  pay  to  theraaelves  the  fruita  of  their  own  eitortiona. 

The  interest  to  be  paid  for  thia  eecurity,  according  to  the 
Boeft  moderate  strain  of  soucar  demand,  cornea  to  one  hun> 
ted  and  eighteen  thousand  ponnds  a  year,  which  added  to 
he  £480,000  on  which  it  is  to  accrue,  will  make  the  whole 
liurge  on  account  of  these  debts  on  the  Canmtic  revenues 

ount  to  £598,000  a  year,  aa  much  aa  even  a  loug  peace 
•ill  enable  those  revenues  to  produce.  Can  any  one  reflect 
fi>r  a  moment  on  all  those  claims  of  debt,  which  the  minister 
ohausts  himself  in  contrivances  to  augment  with  new 
teuries,  without  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  in  astonieh- 
bent  at  the  impudence,  both  of  the  claim  and  of  the  adjudi- 
latioa  ?  Services  of  some  kind  or  other  these  aervanta  of  the 
Company  must  have  done,  so  great  and  eminent,  that  the 
iJttncellor  of  the  exchequer  cannot  think  that  ail  they  have 
Wought  home  is  half  enough.  He  haUoos  after  them,  "  Gen- 
tiemen,  you  have  forgot  a  large  packet  behind  you,  in  your 
Imrry ;  you  have  not  sufficiently  recovered  yourselves ;  you 
•nght  to  have,  and  you  shall  have,  interest  upon  interest, 
tpon  a  prohibited  debt  that  is  made  up  of  interest  upon  in- 
terest.  Even  this  is  too  little.  I  have  thought  of  another 
(iiaracter  for  you,  by  which  you  may  add  something  to  your 
guns ;  you  shall  be  security  to  yourselves ;  and  hence  will 
*ri«e  a  new  usury,  which  shall  efl^e  the  memory  of  all  the 
aniries  suggested  to  you  by  your  own  dull  inventions." 

I  have  done  with  the  arrangement  relative  to  the  Camatic. 
this  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  observe  on  what  the 
have  done  to  Tanjore.  Tour  ministers  have  not 
ed  even  form  and  ceremony  in  their  outrageous  and 
robbery  of  that  country,  whose  only  crime  has  been, 
ly  and  constant  adherence  to  the  power  of  thia,  and 
the  solferiug  of  an  uniform  pillage  in  consequence  of  it. 
The  debt  of  the  Company  from  the  Eajah  of  Tanjore,  is  just 

"the  same  stuff  with  tbiat  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot; 
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The  subBidy  from  Tanjore,  on  the  arrear  of  which  t\ 
tended  debt  (if  any  there  be)  has  accrued  to  the  Company, 
19  not  like  that  paici  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  a  compensation 
for  VTist  countnes  obtained,  augmented,  and  preserved  for. 
him  ;  not  the  price  of  piUaged  treasuries,  ransacked  houses, 
and  plundered  territories. — It  is  a  large  grant,  from  a  small 
kingdom  not  obtained  by  our  arms ;  robbed,  not  protected^^ 
by  our  power  j  a  grant  for  which  no  equivalent  waa  ere^H 
given,  or  pretended  to  be  given.    The  right  honourable  gen-* 
lleman,  however,  bears  witness  in  his  reports  to  the  punc* 
tuality  of  the  payments  of  this  grant  of  bounty,  or,  if  yott 
please,  of  fear.     It  amoiints  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
Kand  pounds  sterling  net  annual  subsidy.     He  bears  witness- 
to  a  further  grant  to  a  town  and  port,  ■with  an  annexed  distric 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  surrendered  to  the  Com* 
pany  since  the  first  donation.    He  has  not  borne  witness,  bnt^ 
the  fact  is,  (he  will  not  deny  it,)  that  in  the  midst  of  war,  and' 
during  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
territories,  this  prince  made  many  very  large   payments. 
J^otwithBtanding  these  merits  and  aervicea,  the  first  regula- 
tion of  tiiiiiistry  is  to  force  from  liim  a  territory  of  an  extent 
which  they  have  not  yet  thought  propw  to  ascertain,^  for  a 
military  peace  establishment,  the  particulars  of  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  pleased  to  settle. 

The  neit  part  ot  their  arrangement  is  with  regard  to  war. 
As  confessedly  this*  prince  had  no  share  in  stirring  up  aay 
of  the  former  wars,  ao  all  future  wars  are  completely  out  of 
liitt  power ;  fur  ho  has  no  troops  whatever,  and  is  under  a 
stipulation  not  so  much  as  to  correspond  with  any  foreign 
state,  except  through  the  Company.     Yet,  in  ease  the  Com-, 
pony's  servants  should  be  again  involved  in  war,  or  should 
think  proper  again  to  provoke  any  enemy,  as  in  times  pa 
they  have  wantonly  provoked  all  India,  he  is  to  be  subject 
to  a  new  penalty.    To  what  penalty  ? — VThy,  to  no  less  tha 
the  confiscation  of  all  hia  revenues.     But  this  is  to  end  wit 
the  war,  and  thcv  arc  to  be  faithfully  returned  ? — Oh ! 
nothiug  like  it.    'The  country  is  to  remain  under  confiscatio 
until  all  the  debt  which  the  Company  shall  think  fit  to  inc 
in  such  war  shall  be  discharged ;   that  is  to  say,  for  ov 

*  Aiipendix,  No.  VIU. 
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His  sole  comfort  is  to  find  hia  old  enemy,  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  placed  in  the  very  same  condition. 

The  revenues  of  tliat  miserable  country  were,  before  the 
inTasion  of  Hyder,  reduced  to  a  gross  annual  receipt  of  three 
hondred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.'  From  thia  receipt  the 
subsidy  I  have  just  stated  is  taken.  Thie  again,  by  pay- 
ments in  advance,  by  extorting  deposits  of  additional  sums 
to  a  vast  amount  for  the  benefit  of  their  soucars,  and  by  an 
endless  variety  of  other  extortions,  public  and  private,  is 
loaded  with  a  debt,  the  amount  of  which  I  never  could  ascer- 
tain, but  which  is  large  undoubtedly,  generating  an  usury 
the  most  completely  ruinous  that  probably  was  ever  heard 
of;  that  M,  48  per  cent.,  payable  manihif,  mth  compound 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  Company's  servants  have 
leduced  that  coimtry.  Now  come  the  reformers,  restorers, 
Ibd  comforters  of  Inditt.  "What  have  they  done  f  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  tjTannous  exactions,  with  all  these  ruiuoua 
debt*  in  their  train,  looking  to  one  side  of  an  agreement 
whilst  they  Avilfiilly  shut  their  eyes  to  the  other,  they  with- 
dntw  from  Tanjore  ail  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  1762,  and 
they  subject  that  nation  to  a  perpetual  tribute  of  forty  thou- 
»snd  a  year  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  a  tribute  never  diie,  or 
pretended  to  be  due,  to  Mm,  even  when  be  appeared  to  be 
wmething ;  a  tribute,  as  things  now  stand,  not  to  a  real  po* 
tentate,  but  to  a  shadow,  a  dream,  an  incubus  of  oppression. 
After  the  Company  has  accepted  in  subsidy,  iu  grant  of  ter- 
ritory, in  remission  of  rent,  as  a  compensation  for  their  own 
protection,  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
without  discounting  a  sMUing  for  that  i-eceipt,  the  ministers 
condemn  this  harassed  nation  to  be  tributary  to  a  person 
who  is  himself,  by  their  own  arrangement,  deprived  of  the 
light  of  war  or  peace ;  deprived  of  the  power  of  the  sword ; 
forbid  to  keep  up  a  single  regiment  of  soldiera ;  and  is  there- 
fore wholly  disohled  from  all  protection  of  the  country  which 
■  the  object,  of  the  protended  tribute.  Tribute  hangs  on  the 
sword.  It  is  an  incident  inseparable  from  real,  sovereign 
power.  In  the  present  case,  to  suppose  its  eiietence,  is  as 
ftbsnrd  as  it  is  cruel  and  oppressive.   And  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 

'  Mr.  Prfrie's  evidence  before  the  select  committee,  App.j  No.  VII. 
»  ApfCBdix,  No.  VII. 
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you  have  a  clear  exemplification  of  the  aae  of  those  faUa 
names,  and  false  colours,  -whicb  the  gentlemen  who  have 
lately  taken  posBession  of  India  choose  to  lay  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diBgiuBing  their  plan  of  oppression.  The  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  Eajah  of  Tanjore,  have,  in  truth  and  substaace, 
no  more  than  a  merely  civil  authority,  held  in  the  most  en- 
tire  dependence  on  the  Company.  The  Naboh,  withoui 
military,  without  federal  capacity,  is  extinguished  as  a  po- 
tentate, but  then  he  is  carefully  kept  alive  as  an  independent 
and  sovereign  power,  for  the  purpose  of  rapine  and  extortion; 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  tne  old  intriguea,  animosities, 
uflurieg,  and  corruptiona. 

It  was  not  enough  that  thia  mockery  of  tribute  was  to  1» 
continued  without  the  correspondent  protection,  or  any  of 
the  stipulated  equivalents,  but  t«n  years  of  arrear,  to  th* 
amount  of  £400,0CM)  sterhng,  is  added  to  all  the  debts  of  the 
CJompany,  and  to  individuals,  in  order  to  create  a  new  debt, 
to  be  paid  (if  at  all  poaeihle  to  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part) 
only  by  new  usuries ;  and  all  this  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  or 
rather  for  Mr.  Beniield,  and  the  coTps  of  the  Nabob's  cre- 
ditors and  their  aoucars.  Thus  these  miserable  Indian 
princes  are  continued  in  their  seats,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  render  them  in  the  first  instance  objects  of  every 
species  of  extortion ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  torce  them  to 
become,  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  shadow  of  reduced  au- 
thority, a  sort  of  anbordinate  tyrants,  the  ruin  and  calamity, 
not  the  fathers  and  cheriahera,  of  their  people. 

But  take  this  tribute  only  as  a  mere  charge  (without  title, 
cause,  or  equivalent)  on  this  people ;  what  one  atep  has  beeu 
taken  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  just  calculation  and  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  the  burthen  and  the  ability?  None; 
not  an  attempt  at  it.  They  do  not  adapt  the  burthen  to  the 
strength ;  but  they  estimate  the  strength  of  the  bearers  by 
the  burthen  they  impose.  Then  what  care  is  taken  to  leave 
a  fund  fiufficient  to  the  future  reproduction  of  the  revenues 
that  are  to  bear  all  these  loads  ?  Every  one,  but  tolerably 
conversant  in  Indian  affairs,  muet  know  that  the  existence 
of  this  little  kingdom  depends  on  its  control  over  the  river 
Cavery.  The  benefits  of^  heaven  to  any  community  ought 
never  to  he  connected  witti  -polvticaL  arrangements,  or  made 
to  depend  on  the  perBonal  coudiic^  ol  ^TiSi^tea-,  mNihich  the 
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mistake,  or  error,  or  neglect,  or  distreBs,  or  passion  of  a  mo 
tient  on  either  side,  may  bring  famine  on  millions,  and  ruin 
an  innocent  nation  perhaps  for  ages.    The  means  of  the  aub- 
sistence  of  mankind  should  be  as  immutable  as  the  iaws  of 
nature,  let  power  and  dominion  take  'what  course  they  may. 
— Obaerve  what  haa  been  done  with  regard  to  this  important 
ooDcem.     The  use  of  this  river  ia  indeed  at  length  given  to 
the  Bajah,  and  a  power  provided  for  its  enjoyment  at  his  omn 
elarae ;   but  the  means  of  furnishing  that  charge  (and  a 
mignty  one  it  is)  are  wholly  cut  ofl'.     This  use  of  the  water, 
Tluch  ought  to  have  no  more  connexion  than  clouds,  and 
rains,  and  sunshine,  with  the  polities  of  the  Rajah,  the 
Nabob,  or  the  Company,  is  expresely  contrived  aa  a  meana 
of  enforcing  demands  and  arrears  of  tribute.     This  horrid 
and  unnatural  instrument  of  extortion  had  been  a  diatiu- 
guishing  feature   in  the   enormities  of  the   Camatic  poli- 
tira,  that  loudly  called  for  reformation.     But  the  food  of  a 
whole  people  is  by  the  reformers  of  India  conditioned  on 
psymenta  from  its  prince,  at  a  moment  that  he  ia  overpower- 
ed with  a  swarm  of  their  demands,  without  regard  to  the 
ability  of  either  prince  or  people.     In  fine,  by  opening  an 
avenue  to  the  irruption  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors 
and  soucare,  whom  every  man,  who  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
oppression  and  corruption  on  an  experience  of  the  calami- 
ties they  produced,  would  have  raised  wall  before  wall,  and 
mound  before  mound,  to  keep  from  a  possibility  of  entrance, 
a  more  destructive  enemy  than  Hyder  All  is  introduced  into 
that  kingdom.     By  this  part  of  their  arrangement,  in  which 
tbey  eetablish  a  debt  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  in  effect  and 
substance  they  deliver  over  Tanjore,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  Paul   Benfield,  the  old  betrayer,  insulter,  oppressor,  and 
«courge  of  a  country,  which  has  for  years  been  an  object 
of  an  unremitted,  hut,  unhappily,  an  unequal  struggle,  be- 
tween the  bounties  of  Providence  to  renovate,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  mankind  to  destroy. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman '  talks  of  his  faimesa  in 
determining  the  territorial  dispute  between  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot  and  the  prince  of  that  country,  when  he  superseded 
iJje  determination  of  the  directors,  in  whom  the  law  had 
VMt«d  the  decision  of  that  controversy.  He  is  in  this  just 
>  Mr.  Dundu. 


as  feeble  as  he  ia  in  every  other  part.     Biit  it  is  not  uecea> 
Bary  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  any  part  of  his  argument. 
The  mode  of  the  proceeding  suiEciently  speaks  the  spirit  of 
it.  It  is  enough  to  fii  hia  cliaracter  as  a  judge,  that  he  7tevam 
heard  the  directors  in  defence  of  their  adjudication,  nor  either  4^ 
the  parties  m  support  of  their  respective  claims.  It  is  sufBcient 
for  me,  that  he  takes  from  the  Itajah  of  Tanjore  by  this  pre- 
tended adjudication,  or  rather  from  his  unhappy  subjeeta, 
£40,000  a  year  of  his  and  their  revenue,  and  leaves  upon  hik 
and  their  shoulders  all  the  charges  that  can  be  made  on  tli4| 
part  of  the  Nabob,  on  the  part  of  his  creditors,  and  on  the^ 
part  of  the  Company,  without  bo  much  aa  hearing  him  as  to 
right  or  to  ability.  But  what  principally  induces  me  to  leave 
the  affair  of  the  territorial  dispute  between  the  Nabob  and 
the  Bajah  to  another  day,  is,  this,  that  both  the  parties  being 
stripped  of  their  all,  it  little  aignitiea  under  which  of  their 
names  the  unhappy,  undone  people  are  delivered  over  to  the 
merciless  soucars,  the  allies  of  that  right  honourable  gentle- 
man, and  the  chaneeDor  of  the  exchequer.  In  them  ends  the 
account  of  this  long  dispute  of  the  Nabob  of  Aj-cot  andth© 
Eajah  of  Tanjore.  M 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  of  opinion,  that  hill 
judgment  in  this  case  can  be  censured  by  none,  but  those 
who  aeem  to  act  as  if  they  were  paid  agents  to  one  of  th© 
parties.  What  does  he  think  of  his  court  of  directors  ? 
they  are  paid  by  either  of  the  parties,  by  which  of  them  do 
he  think  they  are  paid  ?  He  knows  that  their  decision  hj 
been  directly  contrary  to  this.  Shall  I  believe  that  it  do 
not  enter  into  his  heart  to  conceive  that  any  person  ca 
steadily  and  actively  interest  himself  in  the  protection  of  tb 
injured  and  oppressed,  without  being  well  paid  for  his 
vice  ?  I  have  taken  notice  of  this  sort  of  discourse  some  day 
ngo,  ao  far  aa  it  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  me.  I  theo 
contented  myself,  as  I  shall  now  do,  with  giving  it  a  cold, 
though  a  very  direct,  contradiction.  Thus  much  I  do  from 
respect  to  truth.  If  I  did  more,  it  might  be  supposed,  by 
my  anxiety  to  clear  myself,  that  I  had  imbibed  the  ideas, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
wishes  to  have  received  concerning  all  attempts  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  natives  of  India,  aa  if  it  were  a  disreputablo 
employment.  If  he  liad.oot  forgot,  in  his  present  occupatiou, 
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«yeTy  principle  wliicli  ought  to  liave  guided  Hm,  and  I  hope 
did  giudo  bim,  in  his  late  profession,  he  would  have  known, 
■that  he  who  takes  a  fee  for  pleading  the  cause  of  distress 
against  power,  and  manfolly  performs  the  duty  he  has  aa- 
'Bumed,  receives  an  honourable  recompence  for  a  virtuous 
senrice.    But  if  the  right  honourahlc  gentleman  wiE  have  no 
regard  to  fact  in  his  insinuations,  or  to  reason  in  his  opiniona, 
I  wish  him  at  least  to  consider,  that  if  taking  an  earnest  part 
with  regard  to  the  oppressions  exercised  in  India,  and  with 
Tegard  to  this  moat  oppressive  case  of  Tanjore  in  particular, 
•can  ground  a  presumption  of  interested  motives,  he  is  him- 
self the  most  mercenary  man  I  know.     His  conduct  indeed 
is  Buch  that  he  ia  on  all  occasions  the  standing  teatixnony 
'BgainBt  himself.     He  it  was  that  first  called  to  that  case  the 
•attention  of  the  House :  the  reports  of  his  own  committee 
rare  ample  and  affecting  upon  that  subject ;'  and  as  many  of 
fiVLB  as  have  escaped  his  massacre,  must  remember  the  very 
i  pathetic  picture  he  made  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Tanjore 
{country,  on  the  day  when  he  moved  the  unwieldy  code  of 
rhia  Indian  reaolutions.    Has  he  not  stated  over  and  over 
again,  in  his  reports,  the  ill  treatment  of  tho  Eajah  of  Tan- 
L'jore,  (a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Marattas,  every  in- 
puiy  to  whom  the  Marattas  felt  as  offered  to  themselvea,)  as 
•a  main  cause  of  the  ahenation  of  that  people  from  the  British 
'power?     And  does  he  now  ttiink,  that  to  betray  his  prin- 
•ciples,  to  contradict  his  declarations,  and  to  become  himself 
<an  active  instrument  in  those  oppressions  which  lie  had  so 
'tragically  lamented,  ia  the  way  to  clear  himseK  of  having 
been  actuated  by  a  pecuniary  interest,  at  the  time  when  he 
.  chose  to  appear  full  of  tenderness  to  that  ruined  nation  ? 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  fond  of  parading  on 
"the  motives  of  others,  and  on  his  own.  As  to  himaelf,  he 
"despises  the  imputations  of  those  who  suppose  that  anything 
•corrupt  could  influence  him  in  this  his  unosampled  liberality 
•of  the  public  treasure.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  obliged  to 
■speak  to  tho  motives  of  miniatry,  in  the  arrangements  they 
have  made  of  the  pretended  debts  of  Arcot  and  Tanjore.  If 
I  prove  fraud  and  collusion  with  regard  to  public  money  on 
those  right  honourable  gentlemen,  I  am  not  obliged  to  assign 

'  See  Report  IV.  Comiaittee  of  Secrecy,  o.  73,  ftitd  14*,  m^  b:^^!^!^ 
m  sundry  jilacei; 
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their  motives ;  because  no  good  motives  can  te  pleaded  in  I 
favour  of  their  conduct.     Upon  that  case  I  stand;  we  are  at* 
issue  ;  and  I  desire  to  go  trial.     This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  loose 
railing,  or  mean  inflinuation,  according  to  their  low  and  de- 
generate fasbioDj  when  they  make  attacks  on  the  measurei 
of  their  adversaries.     It  is  a  regular  and  juridical  course;! 
and,  unless  I  choose  it,  nothing  can  compel  me  to  go  further,! 

But  since  these  unhappy  gentlemen  have  dared  to  hold  i  i 
lofty  tone  about  their  motives,  and  affect  to  despise  suspicion,  I 
instead  of  being  careful  not  to  give  cause  for  it,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  you  some  general  observations  on  what,  I 
conceive,  was  their  duty  in  bo  delicate  a  business. 

If  I  were  worthy  to  suggest  any  line  of  prudence  to  that] 
right  honourable  gentleman,  I  would  tell  hun,  that  the  way] 
to  avoid  suspicion  in  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  transac*] 
tions,  in  which  great  frauds  have  been  very  strongly  pre- 
aumed,  is,  to  attend  to  these  few  plain  principles ; — Pi 
to  hear  aU  parties  equally,  and  not  the  managers  for 
Buspetted  claimanta  only. — Not  to  proceed  in  the  dark ; 
to  act  with  as  tiivich  publicity  as  possible. — Not  to  precipi- 
tate deciaiou."— To  be  religious  in  following  the  rules  pre- 
scribed in  tlie  commission  under  which  we  act.— A_nd,  lastly,! 
and  above  all,  not  to  be  fond  of  straining  constructions,  toj 
force  a  jurisdiction,  and  to  draw  to  ourselves  the  manage-] 
ment  of  a  trust  in  its  nature  invidious  and  obnoxious  to 
suspicion,  where  the  plainest  letter  of  the  law  does  not  com- 
pel it.     If  these  few  plain  rules  are  observed,  no  corruption 
ought  to  be  suspected  j  if  any  of  them  are  violated,  suspicion 
will  attach  in  proportion.     If  all  of  them  are  violated,  a  cor- 
rupt motive  of  some  kind  or  other  will  not  only  be  suspected, 
but  must  be  violently  presumed. 

The  persons  in  whose  favour  all  these  rules  had  been 
violated,  and  the  conduct  of  miniatera  towards  them,  will 
naturally  call  for  your  consideration,  and  will  serve  to  lead 
you  through  a  series  and  combination  of  facts  and  characters, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  this 
mysterioue  business.  Ton  will  then  be  in  possession  of  all 
the  materials?  on  which  the  principles  of  sound  jurisprudence 
will  found,  or  will  reject,  the  presumption  of  corrupt  motives ; 
or,  if  auch  motives  are  indicated,  will  point  out  to  you  of 
wAat  particular  nature  t\ie  coTT\iY^''5ii  ^> 


jOur  "wonderful  minister,  as  you  all  know,  formed  a  new 
in,  a  plan  insigne  recens  indictum  ore  alio,  a  plan,  for  aup- 
rting  the  freedom  of  oiir  constitution  bj  court  intrigues, 
hd  for  removing  its  corrtiptions  by  Indian  delinquency.  To 
try  that  bold,  paradoxical  design  into  eiecution,  eumcient 
nda  and  apt  inatruments  became  necessary.  You  are  per- 
ptly  sensible  that  a  parliamentary  reform  Ofcupies  his 
tOQghts  day  and  night,  as  an  essential  member  iu  this  ex- 
taordinary  project.  In  his  anxious  researches  upon  this 
ibject,  natural  instinct,  aa  well  as  Bound  policy,  would 
ireet  his  eyes,  and  settle  hia  choicej  on  Paul  Beufield.  Paul 
lenfield  ia  the  grand  parliamentary  reformer,  the  reformer 
0  whom  the  whole  choir  of  reformers  bow,  and  to  whom 
»en  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  must  yield  the 
aim :  for  what  region  in  the  empire,  what  city,  what  Lorough, 
^t  county,  what  tribunal  iu  tliia  kingdom,  is  not  full  of 
is  labours  ?  Otbera  hare  been  only  speculators ;  he  is  the 
iBsnd  practical  reformer ;  and  whilst  the  chancellor  of  the 
tchequer  pledges  in  vain  the  man  and  the  minister,  to  in- 
iBase  the  provincial  membars,  Mr.  Benfield  haa  auspiciously 
id  practically  begun  it.  Leaving  far  behind  him  even  Lord 
ttnelford'a  generous  design  of  bestowing  Old  Sarum  on  the 
ink  of  England,  Mr.  Benfield  baa  thrown  in  the  borough 

Cricklade  to  reinforce  the  county  representation.  Not 
btent  with  this,  in  order  to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for 
,  future  reforms,  this  publie-spirited  usurer,  amidst  hia 
aritable  toils  for  the  relief  of  India,  did  not  forget  the  poor, 
tten  constitution  of  his  native  coimtry,  For  her,  be  did 
t  disdain  to  stoop  to  the  trade  of  a  wholesale  upholsterer 
r  this  House,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the  faded  tapestry 
fures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate,  and  may  re« 
each,  some  other  houses,  but  with  real,  solid,  living  pat- 
rns  of  true  modem  virtue.  Paul  Benfield  made  (reckoning 
mself)  no  fewer  than  eight  members  in  the  last  parhament. 
rhat  copious  streams  of  pure  blood  must  he  not  nave  tranS' 
wed  into  the  veins  of  the  present ! 

But  what  ia  even  more  striking  than  the  real  services  of 
bis  new-imported  patriot,  is  his  modesty.  As  soon  as  he 
tod  conferred  this  benefit  on  the  constitution,  he  withdrew 
jimself  from  our  applause.  He  conceived  that  the  duties  of 
\  laember  of  parliament  (which  with  the  elect  ijuftiML,  ^"6 
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true  belicTers,  the  Islam  of  parliamentary  reform,  are  of  Ul 
or  no  merit,  perhaps  not  much  better  than  specious 
might  be  aa  well  attended  to  in  India  as  in  "Elngland,  and' 
means  of  reformation  to  parliament  itself  be  far  better 
vided.  Mr.  Benfield  was  therefore  no  sooner  elected, 
he  set  off  for  Madras,  and  defrauded  the  longing  eyes 
parliament.  We  have  never  enjoyed  in  this  House  the  IuH 
of  beholding  that  minion  of  the  human  race,  and  conti 
plating  that  visage,  which  has  so  long  reflected  the  happi 
of  nations. 

It  was  therefore  not  possiblo  for  the  minister  to 
peraonaUy  vrith  this  great  man.  What  then  was  he  to 
Through  a  sagacity  that  never  failed  him  in  these  pursi 
he  found  out,  in  Mr.  Benfield' s  representative,  bis  exact 
semblance.  A  specific  attraction,  by  which  he  gravif 
towards  all  such  characters,  soon  brought  our  minister 
a  dose  connexion  with  Mr.  Benfield's  agent  and  attom 
that  ia,  with  the  grand  contractor  (whom  I  name  to  honfi 
Mr.  lUchard  Atkinson ;  a  name  that  will  be  well  remi 
bered  as  long  aa  the  records  of  this  House,  as  long  as  thi 
corda  of  the  British  treasury,  as  long  aa  the  monuma 
debt  of  England,  shall  endure. 

This  gentleman.  Sir,  acts  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Paul  1 
field.  Every  one  who  hears  me  ia  well  acquainted  with 
sacred  friendship,  and  the  steady,  mutual  attachment,  i 
subsists  between  him  and  the  present  minister.  As  in 
members  as  chose  to  attend  in  the  first  session  of  this  po) 
ment,  can  beat  tell  their  own  feeUngs  at  the  scenes  wl 
■were  then  acted.  How  much  that  honourable  gentla 
woa  consulted  in  the  original  frame  and  fabric  of  the 
commonly  called  Mr.  Pitt's  India  bill,  is  matter  only  of 
jecture ;  though  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine.  But 
public  was  an  indignant  witness  of  the  ostentation  wii 
■which  that  measure  was  made  his  o"wn,  ajid  the  autborij 
with  which  he  brought  up  clause  after  clause,  to  stuff 
fatten  the  rankneas  of  that  corrupt  act.  As  fast  as 
•clauses  were  brought  up  to  the  table  they  were  ace 
]Vo  hesitation ;  no  diacuasion.  They  were  received  by 
new  minister,  not  with  approbation,  but  with  implicit 
mission.  The  reformation  may  be  estimated  by  seeing 
troB  the  reformer.    PavA  "Bfctv'aeVi'ft  tts,?,Qciate  and  agent 


id  up  to  the  world  as  legislator  of  Hindostan,  But  it  wat: 
Cessary  to  authenticate  the  coalition  between  the  men  of 
irigue  in  India,  and  the  minister  of  intrigue  iu  England, 
a  studied  display  of  the  power  of  this  their  connecting 
Itk.  Every  trust,  every  honour,  every  distinction,  waa  to 
I  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  at  once  made  a  director  of 
e  India  Company ;  made  an  alderman  of  London ;  and  to 
\  made,  if  ministry  could  prevail,  (and  I  am  eoiry  to  say 
nr  near,  how  very  near,  they  were  prevaling,)  representa- 
re  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom.  But  to  fiecure  his  services 
gainst  all  risk,  he  was  brought  in  for  a  ministerial  borough. 
Q  his  part,  he  was  not  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  common  cause. 
IB  advertisements  show  hia  motives,  and  the  merits  upon 
hich  he  stood.  For  your  minister,  this  worn-out  veteran 
ibmitted  to  enter  into  the  dusty  field  of  the  London  contest ; 
>d  you  all  remember,  that  in  the  earac  virtuous  cause  he 
ibmitted  to  keep  a  sort  of  public  ofiice  or  counting-house, 
here  the  whole  business  of  the  last  general  election  was 
ioaged.  It  was  openly  managed  by  the  direct  agent  and 
tomey  of  Benfield.  It  was  managed  upon  Indian  principles, 
id  for  an  Indian  interest.  This  waa  the  golden  cup  of 
lominations;  this  the  chalice  of  the  fornications  of  rapine. 
Hiry,  and  oppression,  which  was  held  out  by  the  gorgeous 
iBtem  harlot ;  which  so  many  of  the  people,  bo  many  of  the 
bles,  of  this  land  had  drained  to  the  very  dregs.  Do  you 
ink  that  no  reckoning  waa  to  follow  this  lewd  debauch  P 
at  no  pa}Tnent  was  to  be  demanded  for  this  riot  of  public 
unkeuneBS  and  national  prostitution  ?  Here  !  you  have  it 
■re  before  you.  The  principal  of  the  grand  election  raan- 
■er  must  be  indemnified ;  accordingly  the  claims  of  Benfield 
Id  hia  crew  must  he  put  above  all  inquiry. 
Tor  several  years,  Benfield  appeared  aa  the  chief  proprietor, 
I  well  aa  the  chief  agent,  director,  and  controller,  of  this 
Btem  of  debt.  The  worthy  ebairman  of  the  Company  has 
bted  the  claima  of  this  single  gentleman  on  the  Nabob  of 
rcot,  aa  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.' 
bssibly  at  the  time  of  the  chairman's  state  they  might  have 
een  as  high.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been 
lentioned  some  time  before ;  *  and,  according  to  the  practice 

'  Mr-  Smith's  prolesl. 

•  MadiMs  correspondence  on  thia  sabject. 
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of  shifting  the  names  of  creditors  in  these  traDsacticma,  i 
reducing  or  raising  the  debt  itself  at  pletisure,  I  think  it) 
impossible,  that,  at  one  period,  the  name  of  Benfield  vaS^ 
have  stood  before  those  frightful  figures.  But  my  besf 
formation  goes  to  fix  hia  share  no  higher  than  four  huni 
thousand  pounds.  By  the  scheme  of  the  present  mi 
for  adding  to  the  principal  12  per  cent.,  from  the  year 
to  the  yeai*  1781,  four  hundred  thousand  pounda,  that  bi 
of  the  sums  ever  mentioned  for  Mr.  Benfield,  will  foi 
capital  of  £592,000,  at  6  per  cent.  Thus,  besides  the  ai 
of  three  years,  amounting  to  £100,500,  (which,  as  fi 
received,  may  be  legaUy  lent  out  at  12  per  cent.,) 
has  received,  by  the  ministerial  grant  before,  an  annui^ 
£35,520  a  year,  charged  on  the  public  revenues. 

Our  mirror  of  ministers  of  finance  did  not  think  • 
enough  for  the  services  of  such  a  friend  as  Benfield. 
found  that  Lord  Macartney,  in  order  to  fi:^ghten  the  cou] 
directors  from   the  project  of  obliging  the  Nabob  to 
Boucar  Becurity  for   his    debt,  assured  them,  that,  if  I 
should  take  that  step,  Benfield'   would  infallibly  be 
Boucar,  and  would  thereby  become  the  entire  master  of 
Camatic.     What  Lord  Macartney  thought  sufficient  to  i 
the  very  agents  and  partakers  with  Benfield  in  his  iniqui 
was  the  inducement  to  the  two  right  honourable  gentle 
to  order  this  very  soucar  securi^  to  be  given,  and  to  rt 
Benfield  to  the  city  of  Madras,  from  the  sort  of  decent  q 
into  which  he  had  been  relegated  by  Lord  Macartney.    J 
must   therefore   consider   Benfield   as   souear  security 
£480,000  a  year,  which  at  24-  per  cent,  (supposing  him 
tented  with  that  profit)  will,  with  the  interest  of  hia 
debt,  produce  an  annual  income  of  £149,520  a  year. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  new  and  pure  aristocracy  c; 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,^  as  the  support  of 
crown  and  constitution,  against  the  old,  corrupt,  refrai 
natural  interests  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  this  is  the  grand 
terpoise  against  all  odious  coalitiona  of  these  interests, 
single  Benfield  outweighs  them  all :    a  criminal,  who 
eince  ought  to  have  fattened  the  region  kites  with  his 
is  by  his  Majesty's  ministers  enthroned  in  the  govemme: 

•  Appendix,  T^o.  V[. 

■  The  Tvght  'hon.oviiaVtfi'W'ffiJisittVSMu. 
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,t  kingdom,  and  enfeoffed  with  an  estate,  which  in  the 
parison  effaces  the  splendour  of  all  the  nobility  of  Europe, 
ring  a  little  more  distinctly  into  view  the  true  secret  of 
dark  transaction,  I  heg  you  particularly  to  advert  to  the 
stances  which  I  am  going  to  place  before  you, 
general  corps  of  creditors,  m  well  as  Mr.  Beufield 
not  looking  well  into  futurity,  nor  presaging  the 
of  this  day,  thought  it  not  expedient  for  their  corn- 
interest,  that  such  a  name  aa  his  should  stand  at  the 
of  their  list.      It  was  therefore  agreed  amongst  them, 
Mr.  Benfield  should  disappear  by  making  over  hie  debt 
[esOTS.  Taylor,  Majendie,  and  Call,  and  ehould  in  return 
secured  by  their  boud. 

The  debt  thua  exonerated  of  &o  greit  a  weight  of  its 
,  and  otherwise  reduced  from  its  alarming  bulk,  the 
its  thought  they  might  venture  to  print  a  list  of  the 
<n.  This  was  done  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1783, 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration.  In  this  list 
name  of  Benfield  was  not  to  be  seen,  To  this  strong 
ve  testimony  was  added  the  further  testimony  of  the 
*b  of  Arcot,  The  prince^  (or  rather  Mr.  Benfield  for 
i)  writes  to  the  court  of  directors  a  letter*  fidl  of  c om- 
its and  accusations  against  Lord  Macartney,  conveyed  in 
terms  as  were  natural  for  one  of  Mr.  Benfield' a  hah  its 
education  to  employ.  Amongst  the  rest,  he  is  made  to 
of  his  Lordship's  endeavouring  to  prevent  aninter- 
of  politeness  and  sentiment  between  him  and  Mr.  Ben- 
•  and,  to  aggravate  the  affiont,  he  expressly  declares  'Mi. 
'  "d's  visits  to  be  only  on  account  of  respect  and  of  grati- 
B8  no  pecuniary  transaction  subsisted  between  them. 
,ch,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  was  the  outward 
of  the  loan  of  1777,  in  which  Mr.  Benfield  had  no  sort 
concern.  At  length  intelligence  arrived  at  Madras,  that 
4tt  debt,  which  had  always  been  renounced  by  the  court  of 
^irectora,  was  rather  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  some- 

'  Appendix,  No.  X. 

'  Dated  13th  October.  For  further  illustration  of  the  stylo  in  which 
letters  are  ■written,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed,  see 
^rrs  from  the  Nabob  tu  the  court  of  directors,  dated  August  16th,  and 
kpumbcr  7th,  1783,  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Macpheraon,  miatfittiT  tw 
Nabob.  Jan.  14lh,  1?84.     Appendix,  No.  X. 
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thing  More  likd  a  criminal  inquiry,  th&nof  any  pairO! 
BRtiction  from  parliament.  Every  ship  brought  accoun 
stronger  thim  tlip  other,  of  the  prevalence  of  the  deter 
enemies  of  the  Indian  system.  The  public  revenues  h 
an  object  desperate  to  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Benfield  ;  he 
fore  resolved  to  fall  upon  his  associates,  ajid,  in  viola' 
that  faith  which  subsists  among  those  who  have  ahai 
all  other,  commences  a  suit  in  the  mayor's  court  a^ 
Taylor,  Mnjendie,  and  Call,  for  the  bond  given  to  him 
he  agreed  to  disappear  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as 
the  common  concern.  The  assignees  of  his  debt,  wh 
expected  the  springing  of  this  mine,  even  from  s^ 
engineer  as  Mr.  Benfield,  after  recovering  their  first  i 
thought  it  heat  to  take  ground  on  the  real  state 
transaction.     They  divulged  the  whole  mystery,  and 

Srepared  to  plead  that  they  hud  never  received  from' 
ten  field  any  other  consideration  for  the  bond,  than  a 
in  trust  for  himself,  of  his  demand  on  the  Nabob  of  Ai 
An  universal  indignation  arose  against  the  perfidy  of 
Benfield's  proceeding :  the  event  of  the  suit  was  " 
upon  as  BO  certain,  that  Benfield  was  compelled  to 
precipitately  as  he  bad  advanced  boldly ;  he  gave  up 
bond,  and  was  reinstated  in  his  original  demand,  to  waif 
fortune  of  other  claimants.  At  that  time,  and  at  Madras, 
hope  was  dull  indeed ;  but  at  home  another  scene  was 
paring. 

It  was  long  before  any  public  account  of  this  discovi 
Madras  had  arrived  in  England,  that  the  present  mi: 
and  his  hoard  of  control  thought  fit  to  determine  on  the 
of  1777.  The  recorded  proceedings  at  this  time 
nothing  of  any  debt  to  Benfield.  There  waa  his  ©wn 
mony,  there  waa  the  testimony  of  the  list,  there 
testimony  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  against  it.  Yet  sucl 
the  ministers'  feeling  of  the  true  state  of  this  trana 
that  they  thought  proper,  in  the  teeth  of  all  these 
monies,  to  give  him  licence  to  return  to  Madras.  Hei 
ministers  were  under  some  embarraasment.  Confoi 
between  their  resolution  of  rewarding  the  good  servi( 
Benfield's  friends  and  associates  in  England,  and  the  e 
of  sending  that  notorious  incendiary  to  the  court  ol 
^aboh  of  Arcot,  to  remiv:  V\%  'wAT^'gaa?.  sj^jwaat  the  &4 
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^tnent,  at  tbe  time  they  authorize  his  return,  tbej  for- 

Ifina.,  under  the  severest  peaalties,  from  any  conversation 

"tlie  Nabob  or  his  ministers ;   that  is,  they  fofbid  his 

^Unication  with  the  very  perflon  on  account  of  his  deal- 

!  "vritb  whom  they  permit  bis  return  to  that  city.    To- 

*pp  this  contradiction,  there  is  not  a  word  restraining 

**"om  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  Nabob's  second  son, 

li'eal  author  of  all  that  ia  done  in  the  Nabob's  name ; 

►  m  conjunction  with  this  very  Benfield,  has  acquired  an 

•lute  dominion,  over  that  unhappy  man,  ia  able  to  per- 

*   him  to  put  his   signature  to  whatever  paper  they 

"'',  and  often  without  any  communication  of  the  contents. 

Bttanagement  waa  detailed  to  them  at  full  length  by 

"  Macartney,  and  they  cannot  pretend  ignorance  of  it.' 

believe,  after  this  erposure  of  facts,  no  man  can  en- 

*>ix  a  doubt  of  the  collusion  of  miniatera  with  the  cor* 

•*  interest  of  the  delinquenta  in  India.     Whenever  those 

*ttthority  provide  for  the  interest  of  any  person,  on  the 

*  "Ut  concealed  state  of  his  affairs,  without  regard  to  his 

"'ed,  public,  and  ostensible  pretences,  it  must  be  presumed 

^  they  are  in  confederacy  with  him,  because  they  act  for 

'  On  the  same  fradulent  principles  on  which  he  acta  for 

*8elf.    It  ia  plain,  that  the  ministers  were  fully  apprized 

-"enfield's  real  situation,  which  he  had  used  means  to 

iceal,  whilst  concealment  answered  his  purposes.     They 

^r  or  the  person  on  whom  they  relied  was,  of  the  cabinet 

'Qcil  of  Beuiield,  in  the  very  depth  of  al!  his  mysteries. 

honest  magistrate  compels  men  to  abide  by  one  story. 

^^quitable  judge  would  not  hear  of  the  claim  of  a  man 

^  Uad  himaeU'  thought  proper  to  renounce  it.     With  such 

f^^e  his  shuffling  and  prevarication  would  have  damned 

^^uims ;   such  a  judge  never  would  have  known,  but  iu 

^  to  animadvert  upon,  proceedings  of  that  character. 

L  ^ve  thus  laid  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  with 

"*^ient   clearness,  the  connexion  of  the   miniatera    with 

■'^tljinaon  at  the  general  election  ;  I  have  laid  open  to  you 

CoQnexion  of  Atkinson  with  Benfield;    I  have  shown 

^^Id's   employment   of  his   wealth,  in  creating  a  par- 

^Utary  interest,  to   procure   a   ministerial  protection ; 

""^e  aet  before  your  eyes  his  large  concern  in  the  debt, 

'  Appeal,  No.  VI. 
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his  practices  to  bide  that  concern  fi\)in  the  public  eye, 
the  liberal  protoction  which  he  haa  received  from  the 
ister.      If  thia  chain  of  circumstances    do  not   lead 
necessarily"  to  conclude  that  the  minister  has  paid  to  th 
avarice  of  Benfield  the   services   done  by  Benfield's  con 
nezions  to  his  ambitiont  I  do  not  know  anything  short 
the  confeseioQ  of  the  party  that  can  persuade  men  of  1 
guilt.     Clandestine  and  collusive  practice  can  only  be  trao 
by  combination  and  comparison  of  circumstances.     To 
such  combination  and  comparison  is  to  reject  the  only  me 
of  detecting  fraud :  it  is  indeed  to  give  it  a  patent  and  i 
licence  to  cheat  with  impunity, 

I  confine  mvself  to  the  connexion  of  ministers,  mediate^ 
OP  immediately,  with  only  two  persons  eoncerned  in 
debt.      How   many  others,  who  support  their   power 
greatness  within  and  without  doors,  are  concerned  origin 
or  by  transfers   of  these  debts,  must   be  left   to  genen 
•opinion.     I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  select  committee  f 
the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  agents  in  these  afFaii 
their  attempts,  at  least,  to  furnish  minis tera  with  the 
of  buying  general  courts,  and  even  whole  parliaments  ir 
gross/ 

I  know  that  the  ministers  will  think  it  little  less  than 
ouittal,  that  they  are  not  charged  with  having  taken 
tnemselvea   some  part  of  the  money  of  which  they  bafl 
made  so  liberal  a  donation  to  their  partisans,  though  tin 
charge  may  be  indisputably  fixed  upon  the  corruption  of  theil 
politics.     For  my  pai-t,  I  ibUow  their  crimes  to  that  point  W 
which  legal  presumptions  aud  natural  indications  lead  ma 
without  considering  what  species  of  evil  motive  tends  tno 
to  aggravate  or  to  extenuate   tlie   guilt  of  their  cond 
But  if  I  am  to  speak  my  private  sentiments,  I  think  th 
in  a  thousand  cases  for  one  it  would  be  far  less  mischi 
to  the  public,  aud  fuH  as  little  dishonourable  to  themselve 
to  be  polluted  with  direct  bribery,  than  thus  to  become  ; 
standing  auxiliary  to  the   oppression,  usury,  and   pecu 
tion,  of  multitudes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt  suppo 
to  their  power.     It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  often  by  beL 
bribed,  that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin  on  mankind.     A^, 
rice  is  a  rival  to  the  pursuits  of  many.     It  finds  a  multitud 
'  Second  Report  of  SeYect  <^Gftiwx»iStM.'iii;&\^-:a,TO.\yjee. 
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cbecks,  and  many  oppoBers^  in  every  walk  of  life.  Bui 
objects  of  ambition  are  for  the  few ;  and  every  peraou 
.o  ainia  at  indirect  protit,  and  therefore  wanta  other  pro* 
Stion  than  innocence  and  law,  instead  of  its  rival  becomes 
instrument.  There  ia  a  natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due 
this  domineering,  paramount  evil,  from  all  the  vassal 
M9,  which  acknowledgo  its  superiority,  and  readily  militate 
der  its  banners ;  and  it  is  under  that  discipline  alone  that 
Brice  is  ahle  to  spread  to  any  considerable  extent,  or  to 
der  itself  a  general,  public  miechief.  It  is  therefore  no 
idogy  for  ministers,  that  they  have  not  been  bought  by  the 
Jst-India  delinquents,  but  that  they  have  only  formed  an 
liance  with  them  for  screening  each  other  from  justice,  ac- 
irding  to  the  exigence  of  their  several  neceusities.  Ttmt 
By  have  done  so  is  evident ;  and  the  junction  of  the  power 
office  in  England  with  the  abuse  of  authority  in  the  E&at, 
B  not  only  prevented  even  the  appearance  of  redress  to  the 
ievancea  of  India,  but  1  wish  it  may  not  be  found  to  have 
Jled,  if  not  extinguished,  the  honour,  the  candour,  the 
erosity,  the  good  nature,  which  used  formerly  to  chorac- 
rize  the  people  of  England.  I  confess,  I  wish  that  some 
ore  feeling  tnan  I  have  yet  observed  for  the  sufferinga  of 
r  feUow-creatnrea  and  feUow-subjecta  La  that  oppressed 
rt  of  the  world,  bad  manifested  itself  in  any  one  quarter  of 
B  kingdom,  or  in  any  one  large  deaeription  of  men. 
That  these  oppressions  exist,  is  a  fact  no  more  denied,  tbxm 
is  resented  aa  it  ought  to  be.  Much  e\al  has  been  done, 
India  under  the  British  authority.  What  has  been  done 
redress  it  ?  Wo  are  no  longer  surprised  at  anything,  We 
i  above  the  imleamed  and  vulgar  passion  of  admiration. 
ut  it  will  astonish  posterity,  when  they  read  our  opinions 
our  actions,  that  after  years  of  inquiry,  we  have  found  out 
at  the  sole  grievance  of  India  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
vants  of  the  Company  there  had  nob  profited  enough  of 
eir  opportunities,  nor  drained  it  sufficiently  of  its  trea- 
tres;  when  they  sluiU  hear  that  the  Tery  first  and  only 
portant  act  of  a  commission  specially  named  by  act  of  par- 
unent  is  to  charge  upon  an  undone  country,  in  favour  of  a 
tadful  of  men  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  public  service, 
le  enornioua  sum  of  perhaps  four  millions  of  sterling  iiicvrLeY . 
It  ia  difficult  for  the  moat  wise  and  upriglit  gON<iT:'ais\ft\iJb 
rou  lit-  O 
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to  correct  the  abusea  of  remote,  delegated  po-wer,  produc 
of  unmeasured  wealth,  and  protected  by  the  boldness 
strength  of  the  same  ill-got  riches.     These  abuses,  fu' 
their  own  wild  native  vigour,  will  grow  and  flouriah 
mere  neglect-     But  where  the  supreme  authority,  not 
tent  w^ith  winking  at  the  rapacity  of  its  inferior  instrume 
is  80  shameless  and  corrupt  aa  openly  to  give  bounties 
premiums  for  disobedience  to  its  laws,  when  it  will  not  f 
to  the  activity  of  avarice  in  the  pursuit  of  its  o\vn 
when  it  aecurea  public  robbery  by  all  the  careful  jealoj 
and  attention  with  which  it  ought  to  protect  property : 
such  violence,  the  commonwealth  then  is  become  totaHyj 
verted  from  its  purposes ;  neither  God  nor  man  will 
endure  it ;  nor  will  it  long  endure  itself.   In  that  case,  ( 
is  an  unaatural  infection,  a  pestilential  taint  fermenring 
the  constitution  of  society,  which  fever  and  couvulsio 
some  kind  or  other  must  throw  off;  or  in  which  the' 
powers,  worsted  in  an  unequal  struggle,  are  pushed 
upon  themselves,  aoid,  by  a  reversal  of  their  whole  functia 
fester  to  gangrene,  to  death ;  and,  instead  of  what  was  I 
just  now  the  delight  and  boast  of  the  creatiou,  there  wiHj 
cast  out  in  the  mce  of  the  sim,  a  bloated,  putrid,  no' 
carcass,  full  of  stench  and  poison,  an  offence,  a  ho 
lesson,  to  the  w^orld. 

In  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  wait  for  tbe  fniitlesB  fl 
struction  of  calamity  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  wLicl)  Iw 
upon  u3  ruin  in  the  worst  of  its  forms,  in  the  loss  of  ( 
fame  and  virtue.   But  the  right  honourable  gentleman'! 
in  answer  to  all  the  powerful  arguiaents  of  my  houou 
friend — "  that  this  inquiry  is  of  a  delicate  nature,  aad 
the  state  will  suffer  detriment  by  the  exposure  of  this  ' 
action."     But  it  is  eiposed;  it  ia  perfectly  known  in< 
member,  in  every  particle,  and  in  every  way,  except 
which  may  lead  to  a  remedy.     He  knows  that  the  pap 
correspondence  are  printed,  and  that  they  are  in  every 

He  and  delicacy  are  a  rare  and  a  singular  coalition, 
thinks  that  to  divulge  our  Indian  politics,  may  be  ' 
dangerous.     He !  the  mover !  the  chairman !  the  repor 
the  committee  of  secrecy !  he  that  brought  forth  in  thai 
moat  detail,  in  Beveral  vast  printed  folios,  the  moat  recoi 
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ftg  of  the  politic*,  the  military,  the  revenues  of  the  British 
pire  in  India !  With  six  great  chopping  bastards,'  each  aa 
ity  as  an  infant  Hercules,  this  delicate  creature  blushes  at  i 
)  sight  of  his  new  bridegroom,  assumes  a  virgin  delicacy ; 
I  to  U6D  a  more  fit,  as  well  as  a  more  poetic,  cotnporiaon, 
B  peraon  so  squeamish,  so  timid,  so  trembling  lest  the 
nda  of  heaven  should  visit  too  roughly,  is  expanded  to 
pad  sunshiue,  exposed  like  the  sow  of  imperial  augury, 
bg  in  the  mud  with  all  the  prodigies  of  her  fertility  about 
if,  as  evidence  of  her  delicate  amours — Trlginta  capifum 
tug  enira  jacebat,  alba  solo  recubans  tdbi  circum  ubera  nati. 
"Whilst  discovery  of  the  misgovemment  of  others  led  to 
I  own  power,  it  was  wise  to  inquire  j  it  was  safe  to  pub- 
h:  there  was  then  no  delicacy ;  there  was  then  no  danger. 
It  when  his  object  ia  obtained,  and  in  his  imitation  be  has 
tdone  the  crimes  that  he  had  reprobated  in  volumes  of  re- 
rts,  and  in  sheets  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  then  con- 
llmeixt  becomes  prudence ;  and  it  concerns  the  safety  of 
J  state,  that  we  should  not  know  in  a  mode  of  parliament- 
r  cognizance,  what  all  the  world  knows  but  too  well,  that 
in  what  manner  he  chooses  to  dispose  of  the  public  reve- 
les  to  the  creatures  of  his  politics. 

The  debate  has  been  long,  and  as  much  so  on  my  part,  at 
IBt,  as  on  the  part  of  those  who  liave  spoken  before  rae. 
it  long  as  it  is,  the  more  material  half  of  the  subject  has 
rdly  been  touched  on ;  that  is,  the  corrupt  and  destructive 
item  to  which  this  debt  has  been  rendered  subservient,  and 
dch  seems  to  be  pursued  with  at  least  as  much  vigour  and 
fularity  as  ever.  If  1  considered  your  ease  or  my  own, 
fher  than  the  weight  and  importance  of  this  question,  I 
ght  to  make  some  apology  to  you,  perhaps  some  apology 

myself,  for  having  detained  your  attention  so  long.  I 
ow  on  what  ground  I  tread.  This  subject,  at  one  time 
ten  up  with  so  much  fervour  and  zeal,  is  no  longer  a 
roorite  in  this  House.  The  House  itself  has  undergone  a 
eat  and  signal  revolution.  To  some  the  subject  ia  strange 
d  uncouth,  to  several  harsh  aud  distivateful,  to  the  reliques 
the  last  parliament  it  is  a  matter  of  fear  and  apprehension. 

is  natunil  for  those  who  have  seen  their  friends  sink  in 

'  Six  Bepwrtsr  of  ihe  Committee  of  Secrecy, 
o  3 
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tbe  tornado  which  raged  during  the  late  shift  cf  the  monsoon, 
and  have  hardly  escaped  on  the  planka  of  the  general  wreck, 
it  is  but  too  natural  for  them,  as  soon  as  they  make  the  rocki 
and  quicksands  of  their  former  diaastcra,  to  put  about  theil 
new-built  harks,  andj  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  aloof  from 
this  perilous  lee  shore.  But  let  us  do  what  we  please  to  put 
India  from  our  thoughts,  we  can  do  nothing  to  separate  it 
irom  our  public  interest  and  our  national  reputation.  Our 
attempts  to  banish  this  importunate  duty  wul  only  make  ifc 
return  upon  ua  again  and  again,  and  every  time  in  a  shape 
more  unpleasant  than  the  former.  A  government  has  beetti 
fabricated  for  that  great  province ;  the  right  honourable  gea»j 
tleman  eays,  that  therefore  you  ought  not  to  examine  into: 
its  conduct.  Heavens !  what  an  argument  is  this !  "We  are^ 
not  to  eiamine  into  the  conduct  of  the  direction,  because j 
is  an  old  government :  we  are  not  to  examine  into  this  bo 
of  control,  because  it  is  a  new  one.  Then  we  are  onlyj 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  no  conduct  f 
account  for.  Unfortunately  the  basis  of  this  new  gove 
ment  has  been  laid  on  old,  condemned  delinquents,  and 
Buperatructure  is  raised  out  of  prosecutors  turned  into  ; 
tectors.  The  event  has  been  auch  as  might  be  expect 
But  if  it  had  been  otherwise  constituted,  had  it  been 
stituted  even  as  I  wished,  and  as  the  mover  of  this  que 
had  planned,  the  better  part  of  the  proposed  establishrad 
was  in  the  publicity  of  its  proceedings ;  in  its  perpetual 
sponaibility  to  parliament.  Without  this  check,  what  is  ( 
government  at  home,  even  awed,  as  every  European 
ment  is,  by  an  audience  formed  of  the  other  states  of  El 
by  the  applause  or  condemnation  of  the  discerning 
critical  Company  before  which  it  acts?  But  if  the 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  globe,  which  tempts,  invites,  ak 
compels,  to  tyranny  and  rapine,  be  not  inspected  with 
eye  of  a  severe  and  unremitting  vigilance,  shame  and 
Btruction  must  ensue.  Por  one,  the  worst  event  of  this  ' 
though  it  may  deject,  shall  not  break  or  subdue  me. 
call  upon  us  is  authoritative.  Let  who  will  shrink  back 
ahall  be  found  at  my  post.  Baffled,  discountenanced,  i 
dued,  discredited,  as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  i 
will  be  only  tbe  dearer  to  me.  Whoever  therefore  sha 
any  time  bring  before  you  anything  towards  the  relief  ( 
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^^  fellow-citizens  in  India,  and  towards  a  subversion 

^Tie  present  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  aystem  for  its 
rvemmeut,  in  me  shall  find  a  weak,  I  am  ai'raid,  but  • 
tadj,  earnest,  and  faithful  assistant. 
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CLAUSES   07  HR.  PITT' 9   BILL, 

ppointing  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  feea,  gratuities, 
perquisites,  and  emoluments,  which  are,  or  have  been  lately, 
receiTed  in  the  several  public  offices  therein  mentioned ; 
to  examine  into  any  abuses  which  may  eiist  iu  the  same, 

be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  mny  be  lawful 

for  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  and 

are  hereby  empowered,   autliorized,  and  required,  to 

line  upon  oath  (which  oath  they,  or  any  two  of  them, 

hereby  authorized  to  administer)  the  several  persons,  of 

descriptions,  belonging  to  any  of  the  offices  or  depart- 

"^    before  mentioned,  and  all  other  persons  whom  the 

nmissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  think  fit  to 

f,  touching  the  busmess  of  each  office  or  department, 

*4he  fees,  gratuities,  perquisites,  and  emoluments  taken 

ein,  and  touching  all  other  matters  and  tilings  necessary 

the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  said  commis- 

Ders  by  this  act ;  all  which  persons  aro  hereby  required 

"  directed  punctually  to  attend  the  said  commissioners,  at 

tune  and  place  as  they,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  appoint, 

atto  to  observe  and  execute  such  orders  and  directions  as 

Baid  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  sliall  make  or 

e  for  the  purposes  before  mentioned. 

■And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afo-esaid,  that  the 
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said  commiBBioneTs,  or  any  two  of  them,  sliall  be,  and 
Hereby  empowered  to  eiamine  into  any  corrupt  and  firaad 
lent  pTactices,  or  other  miBConduct,  committed  by  any  perso 
or  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of  any  of  the  ofllc 
or  depart  meats  hereinbefore  mentioned  ;  and,  for  the  bette 
execution  of  thia  present  act,  the  said  commissioners, 
a7ty  (wo  of  them,  are  hereby  attthorized  to  meet  and  sit,  fn 
time  to  time,  in  suck  place  or  places  as  they  shall  find  noA^ 
ccnvenient,  with  or  tvithout  adjournment,  and  to  send  the!" 
precept  or  precepts,   under  their  hands  and  seals,  for  an 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  and  for  such  books,  papers^ 
writings,  or  records,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  thar 
2/ifort»ati(in,  relating  to  any  of  the  ojfices  or  departments  hcrt* 
vnbefore  mentioned  ;  and  all  bailiffs,  constables,  sheriffs,  and! 
other  his  Majesty's  officers,  are  hereby  required  to  obey  an 
execute  such  orders  and  precepts  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  sent  ( 
them,  or  any  of  them,  by  the  said  commissioners,  or  any  i 
^  them,  touohing  the  premises. 


No.  II.     Referred  to  from  p.  130. 
NABOB   ox   AECOT's   DEBTS. 

Me.  Gioboe  Smith  being  asked,  Whether  the  debts  i 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  have  increaaed  since  he  knew  Madra*! 
he  said,  Yes,  they  have.     lie  distingniahes  his  debts  itlM 
two  sorts  ;  those  contracted  before  the  year  1766,  and  tho* 
contracted  from  that  year  to  the  year  in  which  be  left  Ma*] 
dras.— Being  asked,  what  he  thinks  is  the  original  auiou  " 
of  the  old  debts  ?  liu  said,  Between  twenty-three  and  twent 
four  lacks  of  pagodas,  as  weU  aa  he  can  recollect. — Beiu 
asked,  What  was  the  amount  of  that  debt  when  he 
Madras  ?  he  said,  Between  four  and  Ave  lacks  of  pagodfls,  i 
he  understood. — Being  asked,  TVTiat  was  the  amount  of  til 
new  debt  when  he  leit  Madras  ?  he  said,  la  November,  1777»| 
that  debt  amounted,  according  to  the  Nabob's  own  accoufiU 
and  published  at  Chipauk,  his  place  of  residence,  to  six^j 
lacks  of  pagodas,  independent  of  the  old  debt,  on  which  deo 
of  sixty  lacks  of  pagodas,  the  Nabob  did  agree  to  pay  aflj 
interest  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum. — Being  asked,  Whetbi-'n 
this  debt  was  approved  oi  by  ttie  toui'tQl  4Lu:^(:\.*iTK  ?  hesaiilij 


i'  does  not  know  it  \cas. — Being  asked,  Whether'  the  old 
it  was  recognised  by  the  court  of  directors  ?  he  said.  Tea, 
pas  been :  and  the  court  of  directors  have  Bent  out  re- 
ited  orders  to  the  president  and  council  of  Madraa,  to 
prce  its  recover;'  and  payment. — -Being  asked,  If  the  in- 
fest upon  the  new  debt  is  punctually  paid  ?  he  said,  It 
JB  not  during  his  residence  at  Madras,  from  1777  to  1779, 
[which  he  thinks  no  niofe  than  5  per  cent,  interest  was 
id,  in  diflerent  dividends  of  2  and  1  per  cent, —  Being 
bd,  What  is  the  usual  course  taken  by  the  Nabob  con- 
faing  the  arrears  of  interest  ?  he  said,  Not  having  ever 
kt  him  monies  himself,  he  cannot  fulij  answer  ss  to  the 
fde  of  settling  the  interest  with  him. 
Being  aahed.  Whether  he  has  reason  to  believe  the  siity 
ica  of  pagodaa  was  all  principal  money  really  and  truly 
pmced  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  or  a  fictitious  capital,  made 
of  obligations  given  by  him,  where  no  money  or  goods 
te  received,  or  which  was  increased  by  the  uniting  into  it 
^eoter  interest  than  the  12  per  cent,  expressed  to  be  due 
I  the  capital  ?  he  said,  He  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
m  of  aiity  lacks  of  pagodas  was  lent  in  money  or  gooda  to 
h  Nabob,  Decause  that  sum  he  thinlia  is  of  more  value  than 
(the  money,  goods,  and  chattels  in  the  settlement ;  but  he 
ies  not  know  iu  what  mode  or  manner  thia  debt  of  the  Na- 
b's  was  incurred  or  accumulated. — Being  asked,  Whether  it 
|B  not  a  genei*al  and  well-grounded  opinion  at  Jladraa,  that 
ipeat  part  of  thia  sum  was  accumulated  by  obligations,  and 
pfor  services  performed  or  to  be  performed  for  the  Nabob  ? 
ieaid,  He  has  heard  that  a  part  of  this  debt  was  given  for  the 
irposes  mentioned  in  the  above  question,  hut  he  does  not 
kow  that  it  was  so. — Being  asked.  Whether  it  was  the  ge- 
jral  opinion  of  the  settlement  ?  he  said,  He  cannot  say 
■t  it  waa  the  general  opinion,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  a 
piderable  part  of  the  siettlemont. — Being  asked,  Whether 
pas  the  declared  opinion  of  those  that  were  concerned  iu 
I  debt,  or  those  that  were  not  ?  he  said,  It  waa  the  opiniou 
[both  parties,  at  least  such  of  them  as  he  conversed  wiA. 
Being  asked,  Whether  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
jerest  really  paid  by  the  Nabob,  upon  obligations  given, 
jinoney  lent,  did  not  frequently  exceed  12  per  cent.  P  he 
d,  Prior  to  the  first  of  August,  1774,  he  hadhaAteasQ"ii.tQ 
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believe,  that  a  higlier  interest  tban  12  per  cent,  was  paid  bj 
the  Nnbob  on  nioniea  lent  to  him  ;  bat  from  and  after  tliat 
periodj  when  the  last  act  of  parliament  took  place  iB  Indu, 
Be  does  not  know  that  more  that  12  per  cent,  had  been  paid 
hj  the  Nabob,  or  received  from  him. — Being  asked,  whether 
it  is  not  his  opinion,  that  the  Nabob  has  paid  more  than  12 
per  cent,  for  money  due  since  the  Ist  of  August,  1774  P  hs 
Bftid,  He  haa  heard  that  he  has,  but  he  does  not  know  it.— 
Being  asked,  Whether  he  has  been  told  bo  by  any  con8ide^ 
able  and  weighty  authority,  that  was  likely  to  know;  he 
eaid,  He  haa  been  bo  informed  by  persona  who  he  believes 
had  a  very  good  opporttmity  of  knowing  it. — -Being  aaked, 
Whether  he  was  ever  told  bo  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  him- 
self P  he  said,  He  does  not  i-ecollect  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot 
directly  told  him  so,  but,  from  what  he  said,  he  did  infer 
that  he  paid  a  higher  interest  than  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith  being  asked,  Whether,  in  the  course  of  trade, 
he  ever  aold  anything  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  ?  he  said,  In 
the  year  1775  he  did  sell  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  pearla  to 
the  amount  of  32,500  pagodas,  for  which  the  Nabob  gave 
him  an  order  or  tankah  on  the  country  of  Tanjore,  pay- 
able in  six  months,  without  interest. — Being  asked,  Whether, 
at  the  time  he  asked  the  Nabob  his  price  for  the  pearla,  the 
Nabob  beat  down  that  price,  as  dealers  commonly  do?  df 
said.  No  ;  so  far  from  it,  he  offered  him  more  than  he  asked 
by  1000  pagodaa,  and  which  he  rejected.  Being  asked, 
Whether  m  settling  a  transaction  of  discount  with  the  Ns' 
bob's  agent,  he  was  not  offered  a  greater  discount  that  £12 
per  cent.  ?  he  said,  In  discounting  a  soucar'a  bill  for  180,005 
pagodas,  the  Nabob's  agent  did  offer  him  a  discount  of  24 
per  cent,  per  annum,  sayiDg,  that  it  was  the  usual  rate  of 
discount  paid  by  the  Nabob  ;  but  which  he  would  not  accept 
of,  thinking  himself  confined  by  the  act  of  parliament  limit- 
ing the  interest  of  monies  to  12  per  cent.,  and  accordingly 
be  discounted  the  bill  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum  only.— 
Being  asked,  Whether  he  does  not  think  those  offers  werB 
made  him,  because  the  Nabob  thought  he  was  a  person  of 
8ome  consequence  in  the  settlement  ?  he  said.  Being  onlv* 
private  merchant,  he  apprehends  that  the  offer  was  made  to 
him  wore  from  its  being  a  general  practice  than  from  f^J 
opinion  of  Ms  importance. 
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No.  ni.     Jie/erredtofromp.lil. 

A  Ba.L  for  the  better  goveraraeot  of  the  territorial 
poseeseiona  and  dependenciea  in  India, 

[One  of  Mr.  Fox^s  India  Bills'] 

Ail)  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeaait*.,  that 
tlie  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Baiah  of  Tanjore,  or  any  other 
Jutire  protected  prince  in  Inoia,  shall  not  assign,  moriigage, 
» pledge  any  territory  or  land  whataoever,  or  the  produce 
orrevenue  thereof,  to  any  British  subject  whatsoever ;  neither 
'tall  it  be  la'W'ful  to  or  for  any  British  Bubject  whatsoever 
tetake  or  receive  any  such  assignment,  mortgage,  or  pledge ; 
■id  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void ;  and 
»il  payments  or  deliveries  of  produce  or  revenue,  under  any 
Men  aasignment,  shall  and  may  be  recovered  back  by  ench 
Htne  prince  paying  or  delivering  the  same,  fi-om  the  person 
•  persons  recei\'ing  the  same,  or  his  or  their  representatives. 


No.  IV.    Referred  to  from  p.  161  and  p.  167. 

(copy.) 

27JA  Maif,  1782. 

l*TTsa  from  the  Committee  of  aasigned  Eevenue,  to  the 
President  and  Select  Committee,  dated  27th  May,  1782 ; 
with  comparative  statement,  and  minute  thereon. 

Bight  Honourable  Lord  Macartney,  K.  B.  President, 
;d  GJovemor,  &c.  Select  Committee  of  Fori;  St.  George. 


^ 


My  Lordi,  and  Gentlemen, 

Althotiqh  we  have,  in  obedience  to  your  commands  of 
e  5tli  January,  regularly  laid  before  you  our  proeeedinga 
•*  Iwge.  and  nave  occaHionaily  addressed  you  upon  such 
fointe  as  required  your  resolutions  or  orders  for  our  guidance, 
»e  still  think  it  necessary  to  collect  and  digest,  in  a  sum- 
mary report,  those  transactions  in  the  management  of  the 
iMigned  revenue,  which  have  principally  engaged  our  att en- 
ion,  and  which,  upon  the  proceeding,  are  too  much  inter* 
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mixed  with  ordinary  occurrences  to  be  readily  traced  and 
understood. 

Such  a,  report  may  he  formed  with  the  greater  propriet 
at  this  time,  when  your  Lordship,  &c.  have  been  pleased 
conclude  your  arrangomenta  for  the  rent  of  several  of  th« 
Nabob's  districta.  Our  aim  in  it  is  briefly  to  explain  th 
state  of  the  Caraatic  at  the  period  of  the  Nabob's  asaig 
ment ;  the  particular  causes  which  existed,  to  the  prejudlc 
of  that  assignment,  after  it  was  made;  and  the  measu 
which  your  .Lordship,  &c,  have,  upon  our  recommendation 
adopted  for  removing  those  causes,  and  introducing  a  inor 
regular  and  beneficial  system  of  manageraent  in  the  countrrJ 

Hyder  Ally  having  entered  the  Camatic  with  his  whoW 
force,  about  the  middle  of  July,  1780,  and  employed  fire  ana 
aword  in  its  destruction  for  nearly  eighteen  mouths  beforej 
the  Nabob's  assignment  took  place,  it  will  not  be  diiBcult  t»l 
conceive  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  period.     In  thosa 
provinces  which  were  fully  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  horae, 
scarcely  a  vestige  remained  either  of  population  or  agricul- 
ture :  such  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  aa  escaped  the  fiiry  of 
the  fiword,  were  either  carried  into  the  Mysore  country,  or  leiil 
to  struggle  under  the  horrors  of  famine.     The  Arcot  and 
Trichinopoly  districts  began  early  to  feel  the  effects  of  this' 
desolating  war.     TinneveUy,  Madura,  and  Eamnadaporum,,) 
though  little  infested  with  Hyder' s  troops,  became  a  prey 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Polygars,  who  stript  them  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  reTeaues ;    Ongole,  Nellore,  aud  Pal- 
naud,  the  only  remaining  districtd,  had  suffered  but  in  a^ 
small  degree. 

The  misfortunes  of  war,  however,  were  not  the  only  erilsj 
which  the  Camatic  experienced.  Tlie  Nabob's  aunuldnnjl 
and  other  Bervants,  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
general  confusion  to  enrich  themselves.  A  very  small  put 
of  the  revenue  was  accounted  for ;  and  so  high  were  tba , 
ordinary  eipenaea  of  every  district,  that  double  the  appaiest  \ 
produce  of  the  whole  country  would  not  have  satisfied  then- 

In  this  state^  which  we  beheve  is  no  way  exaggerated,  the 

Company   took   chwge  of  the   assigned  countries.     Tlieir 

prospect  of  relief  from  the  hea\y  burthens  of  the  war  was 

indeed  but  little  advanced  by  the  Nabob's  concession ;  and 

the  revenues  of  the  Camatic  aeeicaciit  m  6ii.u^^t  Q^baing  ine- 


irably  lost,  tjilesa  a  speedy  and  entire  change  of  gystem 
d  be  adopted. 

In  our  minutes  of  the  2l8t  January,  xre  treated  the  sub- 
of  the  assigmnent  at  some  length,  and  pointed  out  the 
ehiefs  -which,  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  had 
en  from  what  we  conceived  to  be  wrong  and  oppressive 
iftgement. — We  used  the  freedom  to  suggest  an  entire 
Iration  in  the  mode  of  realizing  the  revenues.  We  pro- 
ed  a  considerable  and  imraethate  reduction  of  expenses, 
,  a  total  change  of  tlie  principal  aumildars  who  had  been 
lloyed  under  the  Nabob. 

)uT  ideas  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  your  approba- 
t  i  but  the  removal  of  the  Nabob's  sen-ants  being  thought 
iroper  at  that  particnlnr  period  of  the  coUections,  wo  em- 
red  our  attention  chiefly  in  preserving  what  revenue  was 
the  country,  and  acquiring  such  materials  as  might  lead 
I  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  former  and  present  state. 
Ihese  pursuits,  as  we  apprehended,  met  vnth  great  ob- 
bctions  from  the  conduct  of  the  Nabob's  servants.  The 
ers  they  received  were  evaded  under  various  pretexts; 
attention  was  paid  to  the  strong  and  repca.ted  applica- 
18  made  to  them  for  the  accounts  of  their  management  j 
i  their  attachment  to  the  Company's  interest  appeared,  in 
By  instance,  so  feeble,  that  we  saw  no  prospect  whatever 
success,  but  in  the  appoiatment  of  renters  under  the 
Bipony's  sole  authority. 

Tpon  this  principle  we  judged  it  etrpedient  to  recommend, 
tt  such  of  the  Nabob's  districts  as  were  in  a  state  to  be 
Hied  out  might  be  immediately  let  by  a  public  advertise- 
Bt,  issxved  in  the  Company's  name,  and  circulated  through 
*y  province  of  the  Camatic ;  and,  with  the  view  of  en- 
gaging bidders,  we  proposed,  that  the  countries  might  be 
trtised  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Nabob's  assignment, 
I  the  security  of  the  Company's  protection  promised,  in 
!  fullest  manner,  to  such  persoua  as  might  become  renters, 
this  plan  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  attempts  which 
re  secretly  made  to  counteract  it,  afforded  on  unequivocal 
lof  of  its  necessity  :  but  the  advjuitagea  resulting  from  it 
re  more  pleasingly  evinced,  by  the  number  of  proposal* 
ft  were  delivered,  and  by  tlie  terms  which  were  in  generak 
"  tor  the  disti'Jcts  intended  to  be  farmicd.  oui» 
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Haviiig  80  far  attained  the  purpoaea  of  the  asaigzuneu 
our  attention  was  next  turned  to  tlic  heavy  espeuses 
tailed,  upon  the  different  provinces ;  and  here,  we  confea 
our  aBtonishment  was  raised  to  the  higheet  pitch.  In  tb 
Trichinopoly  country,  the  standing  diaburHementa  appeared 
by  the  Nabob's  own  accounts,  to  be  one  lack  of  rupees i 
than  the  receipts.  In  other  districts,  the  charges  were  nO 
in  80  high  a  proportion,  but  stUl  rated  on  a  moat  eitravagmfl 
scale ;  and  we  aaw,  by  every  account  that  was  brought  be 
fore  us,  the  absolute  necessity  of  retrenching  considerablf  iS 
all  the  articles  of  expense.  I 

Our  own  reason,  aided  by  such  inquiries  as  we  were  aWi^ 
to  make,  suggested  the  alterations  we  have  recommended  ( 
your  Lordship,  &c.,  under  this  head.     You  will  observe,  th 
we  have  not  acted  sparingly ;  but  we  chose  rather,  in 
of  doubt,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  retrenching  too  much,  th 
too  little ;  because  it  would  bo  easier,  aft<?r  any  stated  allo« 
ance  for  expenses,  to  add  wbat  might  be  necessary,  than  to] 
diminish.     We  hope,  however,  there  will  be  no  material  in 
crease  in  the  articles  as  they  now  stand. 

One  considerable  charge  upon  the  Nabob's  countnrffai 
for  extraordinary  sibbendiea,  sepoys,  and  horsemen,  who  &p 
peared  to  us  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  encumbrance  on  tV 
revenue.  Tour  Lordship,  &c.,  have  determined  to  receifl 
such  of  these  people  aa  will  enlist  into  the  Company's  serrifl 
and  discharge  the  rest.  This  measure  will  not  only  relie" 
the  country  of  a  heavy  burthon,  but  tend  greatly  to  fii 
the  Company  that  kind  of  authority,  which  is  requisite  fa 
the  due  collection  of  the  revenues. 

In  consequence  of  your  determination  respecting 
Nabob's  sepoys,  &c.,  every  charge  under  that  head  has  heen 
Btmck  out  of  our  account  of  expenses.  If  the  whole  number 
of  these  people  be  enlisted  by  the  Company,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  no  more  than  sufficient  to  complete  their  ordinsr) 
military  establishment.  But  should  the  present  reduction 
of  the  Nabob's  artillery  render  it  expedient,  after  the  Wt 
to  make  any  addition  to  the  Company's  establishment,  fortM 
purposes  of  the  assigned  countries,  the  expense  of  such  M' 
dition,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  deducted  from  the  present 
account  of  savings. 
In  eonaidermg  tVj©  chaigea  oi  Vae  Bes«wi  ?*iatacve,ta,ia()rdtf 


establish  better  regulationB,  we  were  careful  to  diacriinin- 
kte  those  incurred  for  troops  kept,  or  supposed  to  be  kept, 
ip  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  from  those  of  the  aib- 
)endy,  servants,  &c.,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  the 
SoUection  of  the  revenues,  as  well  as  to  pay  attention  to  such 
tf  the  established  customs  of  the  country,  ancient  privilegea 
if  the  inhabitants,  and  public  charities,  as  were  necessanly 
•flowed,  and  appeared  proper  to  be  continued ;  but  which, 
toder  the  J*abob'a  govermueut,  were  not  only  rated  much 
Ugher,  but  had  been  blended  under  one  confused  and  almost 
Unintelligible  title  of  expenses  of  the  districts ;  so  joined, 
lerbaps,  to  afford  pleas  and  means  of  secreting  and  appro- 
•riating  great  part  of  the  revenues  to  other  purposes  than 

'ly  appeared ;  and  certainly  betraying  the  utmost  neglect 
id  mismanagement,  as  giving  latitude  for  every  species  of 
raud  and  oppression.  Such  a  system  has,  in  the  few  latter 
rears  of  the  Nabob's  necessities,  brought  all  his  countriea 
llto  that  situation,  from  which  uothing  but  the  most  rigid 
economy,  strict  observance  of  the  conduct  of  managers,  and 
the  most  conciliating  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  inhabit- 
jtota,  can  possibly  recover  them. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  lay  before  your  Lordship, 
sic.  the  enclosed  statement  of  the  sums  at  which  the  districts 
lately  advertised  have  been  let,  compared  with  the  accounts 
of  their  produce  delivered  by  the  Nabob,  and  entered  on  our 
proceedings  of  the  21st  January.  Likewise  a  comparative 
Tiew  of  their  former  and  present  eipeaaes. 

The  Nabob's  accounts  of  the  produce  of  these  districts 
*tite,  as  we  have  some  reason  to  think,  the  sums  which 
femer  renters  engaged  to  pay  him,  (and  which  were  seldom, 
rf  ever,  made  good,)  and  not  the  sums  actually  produced  hj 
tie  distrietB ;  yet  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that 
the  present  aggregate  rents,  upon  an  average,  are  equal  to 
those  accoimts.  Your  Lordahip,  &c.  cannot  indeed  expect, 
'hat,  in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  invasion,  and  distress,  w-hich 
*88ail  the  Camatic  on  every  side,  the  renters  now  appointed 
■"ill  be  able  at  present  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  leases  ;  but 
>e  trust,  from  the  measures  we  have  taken,  that  very  little,  if 
*Dy,  of  the  actual  collections  wUl  be  lost,  even  during  the  war ; 
■nd  that  on  the  return  of  peace  and  iranqmllity,  i  he  renters 


will  have  it  in  tbeir  power  fully  to  perform 
agreements. 

"We  luuch  regret  that  ibe  eituatioa  of  the  Arcot 
will  not  admit  of  the  same  settlement  which  has  b 
for  the  other  districts :  but  th«  eaemy  being  in  pMi 
the  capital,  together  with  several  other  atrong-b 
having  entirely  desolated  the  country,  there  ia  Uttl 
hope  for  more  from  it  than  a  boro  subjaistenciri 
gaarisonB  we  have  left  there.  j| 

We  shidl  not  Ikil  to  give  our  attention  towaros 
every  information  respecting  this  province  that  tl 
times  mli  permit,  and  to  take  the  first  opportunii 
poee  such  arrangementa  for  ths  management  m 
think  eligible. 

We  have  €he  honour  to  be, 


Tour  moat  obedient, 
Himible  eerrajitB, 


Ohaeuis  Oj 

Etles  Ibwd 

^  Hall  TLvm 

David  Hali 

Jbrt  St.  George,  27th  May,  1782. 

A  true  copy, 

J.  HuDLXBTov,  Sec 
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No.  V.     Referred  to  from  p.  \7\. 

Case  of  certain  persons  rentdng  the  BBsigned  Lands  nnd 
the  authority  of  the  East-India  Company. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Preaident  and  CouncQ  of  Fculi 
St.  George,  25th  May,  1783. 

"  OiirB  of  them,  [the  renteraj  Sam  Chunder  BauB,  Tail 
indeed  one  of  those  unfbrtunat/e  mjahs,  whose  country, 
being  near  to  the  territories  of  the  Nabob,  forfeited  its 
to  independence,  nnd  became  the  prey  of  ambition  and  ca» 
pidity.  This  man,  though  not  able  to  resist  the  Company'll 
arms,  employed  in  such  a  deed  at  the  Nabob's  instigation,  had! 
industry  and  ability.  He  acquired,  by  a  series  of  servieti, 
even  the  confidence  of  the  Nabob  ;  who  sufl'ered  him  to  ri» 
a  part  of  the  country  of  ivhich  he  had  deprived  him  of  i 

rperty.  This  man  had  afforded  no  motive  for  his  reject 
the  Nabob,  but  that  of  being  ready  to  engage  with 
Cforapany ;  a  motive  moat  powerful  indeed,  but  not  to 
avowed." 

[This  is  the  person  whom  the  English  instrunaents  of  tha 
Nabob  of  Arcot  have  tad  the  audiscity  to  charge  'vvith  a  cor-^ 
rupt  transaction  with  Lord  Macartney,  and,  in  support  of  j 
that  charge,  to  produce  a  forged  letter  from  his  Lorusliip'l 
steward.     The  charge  and  letter  the  reader  may  see  in  tnii 
appendix,   under  the  proper  head.     It  is  asserted,  by 
unfortunate  prince  above  mentioned,  that  the  Company  fir 
settled  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  under  the  protection  of 
one  of  his  ancestors.    If  this  be  true,  (and  it  is  far  from  un- 
likely,) the  world  must  judge  of  the  return  the  descendant 
has  met  with.     The  case  of  another  of  the  victims,  given  up 
by  the  ministry,  though  not  altogether  so  striking  as  thcJ 
former,  ia  worthy  of  attention.     It  is  that  of  the  renter  of] 
the  province  of  Nellore.] 

"  It  is  with  a  wantonness  of  falaehood,  and  indifference  to] 
deteetioii,  asserted  to  you,  in  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  ^ 
Nabob's   objections,  that  this   man's   failures  had  already 
forced  us  to  remove  him ;  though  in  fact  he  has  continued 
inrariabiy  in  office ;  though  our  greatest  supplies  have  bee* 
received  from  him  ;  and  t\ia.t,  m^Jaa  ^B.'^^ointment  of  voui 
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nittances  [the  remittances  from  Bengal]  and  of  other 
jcurces,  the  specie  sent  us  from  Nellore  alone  has  aome- 
les  enabled  ua  to  carry  on  the  public  businesa  ;  and  that 
\  present  expedition  againat  the  French  must,  without  this 
[stance  from  the  assignment,  have  been  laid  aside,  or  de- 
ed trntil  it  might  have  become  too  late." 
[This  man  is  by  the  ministry  given  over  to  the  mercy  of 
rsons  capable  of  making  charges  on  him,  "  tcith  a  wanton- 
u  of  /ahehood,  and  indifference  to  detection"  "VVTiat  is 
tly  to  happen  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Tictims,  may 
)ear  by  the  following] 

(tter  to  the  Qovemor-Gleneral  and  Council,  March  13th, 
1782. 

*•  The  speedy  termination  to  which  the  people  were  taught 
look,  of  the  Company's  interference  in  the  revenues,  and 
B  vengeance  denounced  against  those  who,  contrary  to  the 
imdate  of  the  durbar,  should  be  connected  with  them,  as 
ported  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  may,  aa  much  aa  the  former  ei- 
tions  and  oppresaiona  of  the  IH'abob  in  the  revenue,  as 
|)orted  by  the  commander-in-chief,  have  deterred  some  of 
«  fittest  men  from  offering  to  be  concerned  in  it. 
"  The  timid  disposition  of  the  Hindoo  natives  of  this 
Imitry  was  not  likely  to  be  insensible  to  the  specimen  of 
i&t  vengeance  given  by  his  Excellency  the  Amur,  who  upon 
le  mere  rumour  that  a  bramin,  of  the  name  of  Appagee 
m,  had  given  propoaals  to  the  Company  for  the  renterahip 
Yellore,  had  the  temerity  to  eend  for  him,  and  to  put  him 
confinement. 

"  A  man  thus  seized  by  the  N^abob'a  sepoys  within  the 
fcUfl  of  Madras  gave  a  general  alarm,  and  government  found 
'  necessary  to  promise  the  protection  of  the  Company,  in 
ider  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people." 

I  No.  VI.    Referred  Uffrom  p.  i%%  and  p.  \^\. 

(tract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Council  and  Select  Comraittee 
at  Fort  St.  George,  to  the  GoveTiior-&eneral  and  Coimc3, 
dated  25th  May,  1783. 

br  the  prosecution  of  our  duty,  we  beaeecTa  you  ''.q  toxte* 
vox,. ;//.  r 
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sider  aa  an  act  of  etrict  and  necessary  justice,  previous  ta  j 
reiteration  of  your  orders  for  the  surrender  of  the  asdgD* 
meut,  how  fiir  it  would  be  likely  to  ofiect  third  persons,  wliftJ 
do  not  appear  to  have  committed  any  breach,  of  their  engage- 1 
ments.     You  command  us  to  compel  our  aumils  to  delivef  i 
over  their  respective  charges  as  BnEill  he  appointed  by  tk 
Nabob,  or  to  retain  their  trust  under  Ms  sole  anthorityj  if  he 
shall  choose  to  confirm  them.    These  aumils  are  reaUy  rent  I 
ers,  they  were  appointed  in  the  room  of  the  Nabob's  aumilB,] 
and  contrary  to  his  ivishes ;  they  have  already  been  rejected 
by  him,  and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  conflnned  by  him. 
They  applied  to  this  government,  in  consequence  of  publicj 
adveriiseraenta  in  our  name,  as  possessing  in.  tliis  instance] 
the  joint  authority  of  the  Nabob  and  the  Company,  and  haTej 
entered  into  mutual  and  strict  coTenanta  with  us,  and  we| 
mth  them,  relative  to  the  certain  districts  not  actually  in  tbs 
possession  of  the  enemy ;  by  whicli  covenants,  as  they ; 
bound  to  the  punctual  payment  of  their  rents,  and  due  : 
agement  of  the  country,  so  we,  and  oror  constituemta, 
the  public  faith,  are  in  like  maimer  bound  to  maintain  then 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  leases,  during  the  continuance  i 
the  term ;   that  term  was  for  five  years,  agreeably  to  th8 
^vo^d!^  of  the  aasigmnent,  Avliich  declare  that  the  time  of  rent-l 
ing  shall  be  for  three  or  five  years,  as  the  governor  shull^ 
settle  with  the  renters.— Their  leiises  cannot  be  legally  torn 
from  them.     Nothing  but  their  previous  breach  of  a  part 
could  jmstify  our  breach  of  the  whole ;  auch  a  stretch  ani 
abuse  of  power  would  indeed  not  only  savour  of  the  assump- 
tion of  sovereignty,  but  of  arbitrary  aud  oppressive  despot- 
ism.    In  tho  present  contest,  whether  the  Nabob  be  guuty, 
or  we  be  guilty,  the  renters  are  not  guilty.     "Wliichever  of  j 
the  contending  parties  has  broken  the  condition  of  the  as- 
signment, the  renters  have  not  broken  the  condition  of  thflir 
leases.    These  men,  in  conducting  the  business  uf  the  assign- 
ment, have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  Nabob, 
in  despite  of  the  menaces  denounced  against  all  who  should 
dare  to  oppose  the  mandates  of  the  durbar  justice.     Grati- 
tude and  humanity  require  that  provision  shoidd  bo  tnadfl 
by  you,  before  you  set  the  Nabob's  ministers  loose  on  the 
country,  for  the  pToteetion  of  the  victims  devoted  to  their 
renseaace. 
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ifield,  to  Becure  the  permanency  of  hia  power,  and 
fection  of  hia  schemes,  thought  it  necesaaiy  to  reuder 
bob  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  state  of  his  affairtt. 
ured  hia  Highness,  that  full  justice  was  not  done  to 
jBgth  of  hia  sentiments,  and  the  keenness  of  his  at- 
■  the  translations  that  were  made  by  the  Company'! | 

I  firom  the  original  Persian  of  bb  letters.  He  tbere- 
oposed  to  him,  that  they  should  for  the  fiitiire  be 
■tted  in  English. — Of  tiie  English  hmgdage  or  irri tiny j 
hnesa,  or  the  ameer,  cannot  read  one  word,  thoui^h  the 
an  converse  in  it  with  suMicieut  fluency.  The  Peraiail 
je,  as  the  language  of  the  Mabommedan  conquerors, 
pie  court  of  Delhi,  aa  an  appendage  or  signal  of  au- 
fwss  at  all  times  particularly  nft'ected  by  the  Nabob ; 
the  langnage  of  all  acts  of  state,  and  all  public  tronf 
,  among  the  Mussulman  C'hic&  of  ludostan.  Th« 
thought  to  have  gained  no  inconsiderable  point,  in 
ng  the  correspondence  from  our  predeceasotB  to  the 
if  Tajjjore  to  be  changed  from  the  Marattah  language, 
hat  Hindoo  prince  understands,  to  the  Persian,  which 
[aims  undci-stauding.  To  force  the  Rajah  to  the  Na- 
mgnage  waa  gratifying  the  latter  with  a  new  species 
frviency.  He  had  formerly  contended  with  consider' 
xiety,  and,  it  was  thought,  no  inconsiderable  coat,  for 
iar  Ibrms  of  address  to  be  used  towards  him  in  that 
;e.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Benfieid, 
s  his  former  affections,  hia  habits,  his  knowledge,  hie 
y,  the  increaaing  mistrust  of  age,  to  thi'ow  Imnseli" 
ae  generous  candour,  the  faithful  interpretation,  the 

L  return  and  eloquent  organ  of  Mr.  Benfieid ! — Mr. 
i  relates  and  reads  what  he  pieascs  to  his  Excel- 
e  Ameer-ul-  Omrah — his  Excellency  communicates  with 
'>ob  his  father,  in  tJie  language  the  latter  under  stands. 
fh  ttco  channels  sa  pure,  the  truth  must  arrive  at  the 
in  perfect  re/inement ,-  through  this  double  trust,  his 
tt  receives  whatever  impression  it  mar/  be  convenient  tit 
t  him:  he  abandons  his  signature  to  whatever  paper 

II  him  contains,  in  the  English  language,  the  senti- 
Qilh  which  they  had  inspired  him.     He  thus  is  sur- 

Ei  every  side.    He  is  totally  at  their  niErcy,  to  6cliei:c 
/  //w«  a//e/  to  subscribe  to  what  he  does  not  mwin. 
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There  is  no  system  so  nete,  so  foreufn  to  his  inlentiom,  thai 
they  may  not  pursue  in  his  name,  tDithovt  possibility  of  drtte- 
tion :  for  they  are  cautious  of  toko  approach  him,  and  havt 
thought  prudent  to  decline, /or  him,  the  visits  of  the  governor, 
even  upon  the  usual  BolemTi  and  acceptable  occasion  of  de- 
livering to  his  Highness  the  Company's  letters.     Such  is  tin 
complete  ascendency  gained  by  Mr.  Berifield.     It  may  k 
partly  explained  by  the  facta  observed  already  some  yean 
ago  by  Mr.  Benfiel'd  himself,  in  regard  to  the  Nabob,  of  the 
infirmities  natural  to  hia  advanced  age,  joined  to  the  decay! 
of  his  constitution.     To  this  ascendency,  in  proportion  as  it 
grew,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed,  if  not  tbe  origin,  at  least  the 
continuance  and  mcreaae,  of  the  Nabob's  disuDion  with  tlii»  i 
presidency;  a  disunion  which  creates  the  importance  wA 
Bubaervea  tbe  resentments  of  Mr.  Benfield ;  and  an  ascend- 
ency which,  if  you  effect  the  sitrrender  of  the  assignment,  irt«  ' 
entirely  leave  the  exercise  of  power,  and  accumulation  of  for- 
tune, at  his  boundless  discretion;  to  him,  and  to  the  Ameer- 
ul-  Omrah,  and  to  Syed  Assam  Cawn,  the  assignment  would  w  ' 
fact  be  surrendered.      HE  WILL   (IF  ANT)  BE  THE  I 
SOUCAR   SECURITY;    and  security  in   this   country  i' 
counter-secured  by  possession.     You  would  not  choose  to  tahi 
the  assignment  from  the  Company,  to  give  it  to  individuals- 
Of  the  impropriety  of  its  returning  to  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Ben* 
field  woula  now  again  argue  from  his  former  observations 
that  under  hia  Hignnesa's  management,  his  country  declinedi 
his  people  cmigratt'd,  his  revenues  decreased,  and  his  countij 
•was  rapidly  approaching  to  a  state  of  political  insolvency- 
Of  Syed  Assam  Cai,vn  we  judge  only  from  the  observation' 
this  letter  already  contains.     But  of  the  other  two  persoW 
[Ameer- ut-Omrah  and  Mr.  Benfield]  we  undertake  to  de- 
clare, not  as  parties  in  a  cause,  or  even  aa  voluntary  wit* 
neases,  but  as  executive  officers,  reporting  to  you,  in  the  I 
discharge  of  our  duty,  and  imder  the  impression  of  the  sacred^ 
obligation  which  binds  ua  to  truth,  as  well  as  to  justice,  thsti 
from  every  observation  of  their  principles  and  diapositioiU) 
and  every  information  of  their  character  and  conduct,  they 
have  prosecuted  projects  to  the  injury  and  danger  of  the 
Company  and  individuals ;  that  it  would  be  improper  to  trust, 
and  dangerous  to  emp\o\}  them,  in  any  public  or  important 
'tiation  ;  that  i/te  tranquillii^  of  the  CariMiiw  tcij^uvtu  a  re- 
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titraint  to  the  power  of  the  ameer ;  and  that  the  Company, 
whose  service  and  protection  Mr,  Ben  field  has  repeatedly  and 
recently  forfeited,  would  be  more  secure  against  danger  and 
confusion,  if  he  were  removed  from  their  several  presidericieg. 
[After  the  above  solemn  declaration  from  so  weighty  an 
authority,  the  principal  object  of  that  awful  and  delibttrate 
•warning,  instead  of  "  being  removed  from  the  several  presi- 
dencies," is  licensed  to  ret"um  to  one  of  the  principal  of  those 
presidencies,  and  the  grand  theatre  of  the  opemtiona  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  presidency  recommends  his  total  removaL 
The  reason  given  is  for  tke  accommodation  of  that  very  debt 
■which  has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  his  dangerous  prac- 
tices, and  the  main  cause  of  all  the  confuaionB  in  the  Com- 
pany's government.] 

No.  VII.     Referred  to  from  p.  174,  and  p.  179. 

Eitracts  from  the  Evidence  of  IVIr.  Petrie,  late  Eeaident  for 
Hi  the  Company  at  Tanjorc,  given  to  the  Select  Committee, 
H      relative  to  the  Eevenues  and  State  of  the  Country,  &c.  Ac. 

'  9th  May,  1782. 

William  Petbie,  Esq.,  attending  according  to  order,  was 
••ked,  In  what  station  he  was  in  the  Company's  service  ?  he 
^d,  lie  went  to  India  in  the  year  1765,  a  writer  upon  the 
Aladraa  establishment ;  he  was  employed,  during  the  former 
^Tir  with  Hyder  Aii,  in  the  capacity  of  paymaster  and  com- 
missary to  part  of  the  army,  and  was  afterwards  paymaster 

d  commissary  to  the  army  in  the  first  siege  of  Tanjore,  and 
lie  subsequent  campaigns ;  then  secretary  to  the  secret  de- 
J»artment  from  1772  to  1775 ;  he  came  to  England  in  1775, 

d  returned  again  to  Madras  the  beginning  of  1778 ;  he 

IB  resident  at  the  durbar  of  the  Eajab  of  Tanjore  from  that 
time  to  the  month  of  May  ;  and  from  that  time  to  January, 
•X780,  was  chief  of  Nagore  and  Carrecal,  the  first  of  which. 
"Vas  received  from  the  Kajah  of  Tanjore,  and  the  second  was 
"•^aken  from  the  French. —  Beiug  aaked,  Who  sent  him  to 
tanjore  ?  he  said,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  and  the  Secret  Com- 

Xaittee. Being  then  asked,  Upon  what  errand?  he  said, 

Lt  first  up  with  a  letter  from  the  Company  to  the 
Tanjore;  ha  was  directed  to  give  the  iB^jah  tha 
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Btrongest  assurances  ttat  lie  should  be  kept  in  poseesaion 
his  country,  and  eveiy  privilege  to  Yrhich  lie  had  been  i 
stored;  he  was  likewise  directed  to  negotiate  witli  tl 
Hajah  of  Tanjore  for  the  cession  of  the  seaport  and  distrid 
of  Nagore,  in  lieu  of  the  town  and  district  of  Deviool 
which  be  had  promised  to  Lord  Pigot :  these  were  the  prin- 
cipal, and,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  at  present,  the  onlj 
objects  in  view,  when  he  was  lirst  sent  up  to  Tanjore.  In 
the  course  of  hia  stay  at  Tanjore  other  matters  of  business 
occurred  between  the  Company  and  the  fiajah,  which  camfi 
under  his  management  as  resident  at  that  durbar. — Beinj? 
asked.  Whether  the  Hajah  did  deliver  up  to  hira  the  toTn 
and  the  annexed  districts  of  Nagore  voluntarily,  or  whetl 
he  was  forced  to  it  ?  he  said.  When  he  made  the  first  proj 
sition  to  the  Eajah,  agreeably  to  the  directions  he  had 
ceived  from  the  secret  committee  at  Madras,  in  the  ni( 
free,  open,  and  liberal  manner,  the  Eajah  told  him  the 
port  ot  Nagore  was  entirely  at  the  service  of  his  benefacl 
the  Company,  and  that  he  was  happy  in  having  that  opp< 
tunity  of  testifying  bis  gratitude  to  them ;  these  may 
supposed  to  be  words  of  course,  but  from  every  experieBJ 
which  he  had  of  the  Uajah's  mind  and  conduct,  whilst 
was  at  Tanjore,  he  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  his  declarati( 
of  gratitude  to  the  Company  were  perfectly  sincere; 
speaks  of  the  town  of  Nagore  at  present,  and  a  certain 
trict,  not  of  the  districts  to  the  auiouut  of  which  they 
wards  received.  The  Eajah  asked  him,  To  what  amount 
expected  a  jaghire  to  the  Company  ?  And  the  witn« 
further  said,  That  he  acknowledged  to  the  committee  that 
he  was  not  instructed  upon  that  liead ;  that  he  wrote  for  or- 
ders to  Madras,  and  was  directed  to  ask  the  Eajah  tor  a 
jaghire  to  a  certain  amount ;  that  this  gave  rise  to  a  long 
negotiation,  the  Eajaii  representing  to  him  his  inability  to 
make  such  a  gift  to  the  Company  as  the  secret  committee  at 
Madras  seemed  to  expect ;  while  he,  (the  witness,)  on  the 
other  hand,  was  directed  to  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he 
could  for  the  Company.  From  the  view  that  he  then  tool: 
of  the  Eamh'a  finances,  from  the  situation  of  his  country,  aD"^ 
from  the  load  of  debt  which  pressed  hard  upon  him,  he  I*" 
lieves  he  at  diiferent  times,  in.  his  correspondence  with  the 
gowexnment,  reprcaeuted  tW  ■aece'ssiv't'j  cS  >^Yt  \ie.ins  modtT- 


their  demands,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  to  accept  of 
wn  of  Nagore,  valued  at  a  certain  auntial  revenue,  and 
lire  annexed  to  the  town,  the  vrhole  amounting  to 
0  rupees. —  Being  asked,  Whether  it  did  turu  out  so 

?  he  said,  He  had  not  a  doubt  but  it  would  turn 
as  it  was  let  for  more  than  that  to  farmers  at 

if  they  had  managed  the  districts  properly,  but  they 
trangers  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  ; 
tkey  came  down  they  oppressed  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  ichole  district  into  confusion  ;  (he  triltabitants,  many 

tleft  the  country ,  and  deserted  the  cvltivation  of  their 
course  the  farmers  were  disapjiointed  of  their  collec- 
f  they  have  since  failed,  and  the  Compujiy  have  lost 
\derable  part  of  what  the  farmers  tcere  to  pay  for  the 
f.  Being  asked,  Who  these  farmers  were  ?  he  said, 
r  them  was  the  renter  of  the  Ht.  Thomd  district,  near 
i8,  and  the  other,  and  the  most  responsible,  was  a 
a  dubash. — Being  asked,  Whom  he  was  dubash  to  ?  he 
3  Mr.  Cassmajor. 

ig  asked,  Wliether  the  lease  xras  made  upon  higher 
than  the  distriefc  was  rated  to  him  hy  the  Kajah  ?  he 
t  was. — Being  then  asked,  What  reason  was  assigned 
le  district  was  not  kept  under  the  former  management 
ddars,  or  let  to  persons  in  the  Taujore  country  ac- 
id with  the  district  ?  he  said,  No  reasons  were  a»- 
W  he  was  directed  from  Madras  to  advertise  them  to 
to  persons  of  the  country ;  but  before  he  received  any 
lal,  lie  recei^^ed  accounts  that  they  were  let  at  Madras 
laequence  of  public  advertisements  which  had  been 
;bere  :  he  believes,  indeed,  there  were  very  few  men  in 
districts  responsible  enough  to  have  been  intrusted 
be  management  of  those  lands.  Being  asked,  Whether, 
time  be  was  authorized  to  negotiate  forNagore  in  the 
)f  Devicotta,  Devicotta  was  given  np  to  the  Bajah  ?  bo 
fo. — Being  asked,  Whether  the  Hajah  of  Taujore  did 
jquently  desire  that  the  districts  of  Arne  and  llany- 
goode  should  be  restored  to  hitn  agreeably  to  treaty, 

^ Company's  orders  to  Lord  Pigot '?  he  said,  Many  a 
ad  be  transmitted  his  representations  regularly  to 
B.— Being  then  asked,  Whether  those  places  were 
4.  to  him  P  he  jsaiii,  ^ot  while  he  waa  m  Tav^iia. 
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Being  aeked,  "Wliether  he  was  not  authorized  and  required 
by  the   presidency  at  Madras   to  demand  a  large  sum  of  i 
money  over  and  above  the  four  lacks  of  pagodaa  that  were 
to  be  annually  paid  by  a  grant  of  the  Eajah,  made  in  tl»  ] 
time  of  Lord  Pigot  ?  he  said.  He  was ;  to  the  amount,  be 
believea,  of  four  lacks  of  pagodaa,  commonly  known  by  tho 
name  of  deposit-money. — Being  asked,  Whether  the  Bajili 
did  not  frequently  plead  his  inability  to  pay  that  money? 
he  said,  He  did  every  time  he  mentioned  it,  and  complained 
loudly  of  the  demand. — Being  asked,  Whether  he  thinks  I 
those  complainta  were  well  founded?   he  says,  He  thinb 
the  Eajah  of  Taujore  was  not  only  not  in  a  state  of  abilityto 

Eay  the  deposit-money,  but  that  the  annual  payment  of  four 
icks  of  pagodas  waa  more  tban  hia  revenues  could  afford.— 
Being   asked,  Whether  he  was   not  frequently  obliged  t»J 
borrow  money,  in  order  to  pay  the  instalments  of  the  an-J 
nual  payments,  and  such  parts  as  he  paid  of  the  deposit?^ 
he  said,  Tea,  he  was. — Being  asked,  Where  he  borrowed  ' 
money  ?  he  said,  Ho  believea  principally  from  soucars  or  na-J 
tive  bankers,  and  some  at  Madras,  as  he  told  him. — Beia 
asked,  Whether  he  told  him  that  his  credit  waa  very  goo 
and  that  ho  borrowed  upon  moderate  interest  ?  he  said,  Thi 
he  told  him  he  found  great  difEcultiea  in  raising  raoneyJ 
and  waa  obliged  to  borrow  at  a  moat  exorbitant  interest^ 
even  some  of  it  at  48  per  cent.,  and  he  believea  not  a  great 
deal  under  it :  Ac  desired  him  (the  witness)  to  speak  to  one  of 
the  smtcnrs  or  bankers  at  Tanjore,  to  accommodate  him 
a  loan  of  monerj:  that  man  showed  Aim  an  account  belweett 
him  and  the  liajah,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  charge 
48  per  cent,  besides  compound  interest. — Being  asked,  Wbe-^ 
thcr  the  sums  due  were  large  f  he  said,  Yes,  they  were  con 
siderablo ;  though  he  does  not  recollect  the  amount. — Beinjj 
asked,  Whether  the  banker  lent  the  money  ?  he  said,  fl^ 
would  not,  unless  the  witness  could  procure  him  payment  i 
his  old  arrears. 

Being  asked,  What  notice  did  the  government  of  Madras 
take  of  the  King  of  Tanjore'a  representations  of  the  slate 
of  his  aflairs,  and  hia  inability  to  pay?  he  said,  He  does 
not  recollect  that,  in  their  correspondence  with  him,  there 
was  any  reasoning  upon  the  subject ;  and  in  his  correspond- 
eace  with  Sir  Thomas  li,\im\jo\ti,  vl^o-q.  Wei  wasiunt  of  the 
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^hire,  he  seemed  very  desirous  of  adapting  tbe  demand  ot 
[government  to  the  Rojab's  cirRumstancea  ;   but,  whilst  he 
Ittoid  at  Tanjore,  the  Rajah  was  not  exonerated  from  any  part 
of  his  burthens. — Being  asked,  Whetlier  they  ever  desired 
the  Rajah  to  make  up  a  statement  of  his  accounts,  disburse- 
ments, debts,  and  payments  to  the  Company,  in  order  to  aa- 
certain  whether  the  country  was  able  to  pay  the  increasing 
I  demands  upon  it  ?  he  said,  Through  him  ne  is  certain  they 
'  never    did. — Being  then  asked ,  It"  he  ever  heard  whether 
they  did  through  any  one  else  ?  he  said,  He  never  did. 

Being  asked,  Whether  the  Rajah  is  not  bound  to  furniah 
I  the  cultivators  of  land  with  seed  for  their  cropSj  according  to 
Hie  custom  of  the  country  ?  he  said,  The  King  of  Tanjore, 
at  proprietor  of  the  land,  always  makes  advances  of  money 
^jteadfor  the  cultivation  of  the  land. — Being  then  asked, 
loney  beyond  his  power  of  furnishing  should  be  ei- 
"  from  him,  might  it  not  prevent,  in  the  firat  instance, 
Lmeans  of  cultivating  the  country  ?  he  said,  It  certainly 
he  knows  it  for  a  fact ;  and  he  knows  that  when  he  left 
\eountry  there  were  several  districts  which  were  uncultivated 
that  cause. — Being  asked  whether  it  is  not  neces- 
[  IMy  to  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in  order  to  keep  up 
Ae  mounds  and  water-coarses  ?  he  said,  A  very  consider- 
ate one  annually. — Being  asked,  what  would  be  the  con- 
•etjuenoe  if  money  should  fail  for  that  P  be  said.  In  the 
\frU  instance  the  country  would  be  partially  supplied  with 
fUiUr,  some  districts  would  be  ovej'Jioiced,  and  others  woidd  be 
ched. — Being  asked,  Whether  there  is  not  a  conaider- 
dam  called  the  Anicut,  on  the  keeping  up  of  which 
prosperity  of  the  country  greatly  depends,  and  which 
'requires  a  great  expense?  he  said.  Yes,  there  is  ;  the  whole 
of  the  Tanjore  country  ia  admirably  well  supplied  with 
water,  nor  can  he  conceive  any  method  could  he  fallen  upoa 
•ore  happily  adapted  to  the  cultivation  and  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  but,  aa  the  Anicut  is  the  source  of  that 
prosperity,  any  injury  done  to  that  must  ease uti ally  affect 
ill  the  other  works  in  the  country ;  it  is  a  moat  stupend- 
AU  piece  of  masonry ;  but,  from  the  very  great  Hoods, 
trequently  requiring  repairs,  which  if  neglected,  not  only 
ie  expense  of  repairing  must  be  greatly  increased,  but  a 
(ea«nu   injury  done  to  the  whole  country. — -Being  asked 
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"Whether  that  dam  has  been  kept  in  as  good  prwerraticm^ 
the  prevalence  of  the  EngliBh  government  aa before?  hej 
Prom  hia  own  knowledge  he  cannot  tell,  but  fixjm  everyl 
he  haa  read  «r  heard  of  the  former  prosperity  and  opd 
of  the  kins[a  of  Tanjore,  he  should  suppose  not< — 1 
asked,  "Whether  he  does  not  know  of  eeveral  attempt^! 
have  bccu  made  to  prevent  the  repair,  and  even  to  da 
the  work  ?  he  said,  The  Bajah  himBell'  frequently  compi 
of  that  to  him,  and  he  has  likewise  heard  it  from  otnl 
Tnnjore. — lieing  asked,  Who  it  was  that  attempted  thoa 
of  violence  ?  he  said,  He  was  told  it  was  the  inhabital 
the  Nabob's  country  adjoining  to  the  Anient. — Bein^i 
Whether  they  were  not  set  on  or  instigated  by  the  Si 
he  answered,  The  Kajah  said  bo. — And  being  asked,] 
steps  the  president  and  council  took  to  punish  the  ad 
and  prevent  those  violeneea  ?  he  eaid,  To  the  best  j 
recollection,  the  governor  told  him  he  would  maie  in(| 
into  it,  hut  ho  does  not  know  that  any  inquiries  were  i 
that  Sir  Thomas  Eumbold,  the  governor,  informed  faiq 
he  had  laid  bis  repreeentationB  with  respect  to  the  A 
before  the  Kabob,  who  denied  that  his  people  had^vej 
inteiTuption  to  the  repairs  of  that  work. 

lOtb  May- 
Being  asked,  "What  he  tliiuks  the  real,  clear  receipll 
revenuefl  of  Tanjore  were  worth  when  he  left  it?  he  sal 
cannot  say  what  was  the  net  amount,  as  he  does  not! 
the  expense  of  the  Eajah's  collection,  but  while  he  II 
Tanjore  he  understood  from  the  Rajah  himself,  and  froi 
ministers,  that  the  gross  collection  did  not  exceed  nine! 
of  pagodas  (£360,000).^ — Being  asked,  W^hether  he  I 
ihe  country  could  pay  the  eight  lacks  of  pagodas  whld 
been  demanded  to  he  paid  in  the  course  oi  one  year?  bi 
Clearly  not. — Being  asked.  Whether  there  was  not  li 
tempt  made  to  remove  the  Eajah's  minister,  upon  somcj 
in  payment  of  the  deposit  ?  he  said,  The  governor  of  M 
"wrote  to  that  eiFect,  which  he  represented  to  the  Baj 
Being  aaked,  ^^lio  was  mentioned  to  succeed  to  the  tnli 
that  then  was,  in  case  lie  should  be  removed  ?  he  said,  ^ 
Sir  Hector  Munro  came  aftexwards  to  Tanj  ore,  the  old 
hjere  wbb  mentioned,  anCt  xeetiiaDieTiisii.  V*i  \)sia  "Bslv  ' 
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cesser  to  his  then  dewan. — Being  asked,  Of  what  age  was  the 
Jaubiere  at  that  time  ?  he  said,  Of  a  very  great  age,  upwards 
if  fourscore.— Being  asked,  "WlietTier  a  person  called  Ka- 
longa  Saba  Pilla  was  not  likewise  named  ?  he  said.  Tea,  he 
Iras,  he  was  recomxnended  by  8ir  Thotnae  Eumbold ;  and 
me  recommendation,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  went  through 
Be. — Being  asked,  What  wa«  the  reason  of  his  being  recom- 
nended  ?  he  said,  He  undertook  to  pay  off  the  ItajaK's  debts, 
pid  to  give  Becurity  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  Rajah's 
PBtalmentii  to  the  Company. — Being  aeked,  Whether  ha 
iffered  to  give  any  security  for  preBen-ing  the  countrj'^  from 
rppression.  and  for  supporting  th«  dignity  of  the  Eajah  and 
us  people  ?  he  said,  He  does  not  know  that  he  did,  or  that 
t  was  asked  of  him. — Being  asked,  WTietherhe  was  a  person 
»greeable  to  the  Kajah  ?  he  said,  He  was  not. — Being  asked, 
iWhether  he  waa  not  a  person  who  had  fled  out  of  the  country 

to  avoid  ihe  resentment  of  the  Kajah  ?  he  said,  He  was. 

Being  asked,  Whether  he  waa  not  charged  by  the  Rajah  with 
ptal-practicefi,  and  breaeh  of  trust  relative  to  his  effuota  ?  he 
laid,  He  was ;  but  he  told  the  governor  that  he  would  account 
for  his  conduct,  and  explain  everything  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Eajah.— Being  asked.  Whether  the  Eajah  did  not  consider 
this  man  as  in  the  interest  of  his  enemies,  and  particularly  of 
liie  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  Mr.  Benfield  ?  he  said,  He  does  not 
jEcollect  tliat  he  did  mention  that  to  him  ;  he  rememhers  to 
lave  heard  bim  complain  of  a  transaction  between  Kauonga 
6aba  Pilla  and  Mr,  Bentield ;  but  he  told  him  he  had  beeu 

rty  of  a  variety  of  mal-practices  in  hia  administration,  that 
had  oppressed  the  people,  and  defrauded  him. — Being 
Isked,  In  what  branch  of  business  the  Eajah  had  formerly 
ttnployed  him  ?  he  said,  He  was  at  one  time,  he  believes, 
renter  of  the  whole  country,  was  supposed  to  have  great  in- 
fluence with  the  Rajah,  and  was  in  tact  dewan  some  time. — 
Being  asked,  Whether  the  nomination  of  that  man  waa  not 
jBrticularly  odious  to  the  Eajah  ?  he  said.  He  found  the  Eajah's 
aind  so  exceedingly  averse  to  that  man,  that  be  believes  he 
>»rould  almost  as  soon  have  submitted  to  his  being  deposed, 
to  submit  to  the  nomination  of  that  man  to  be  his  prime 
ioiBteor. 
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Mb.  Petbie  being  asked.  Whether  he  was  informed  by  1 
Bajah,  or  by  otherSjat  Tanjore  or  Madras,  that  Mr.  Beimeld,' 
whilst  he  managed  the  re vc mica  atTanjore,  during  the  usurp-j 
ation  of  the  Nabob,  did  not  treat  the  inhabitants  with  l 
rigoiir  ?  he  said,  He  did  hear  firom  the  Eajah  that  Mr.  Benfielfl 
did  treat  the  inhabitants  with  rigour  duxing  the  time  he  ' 
anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  revenues 
Tanjore.^ — Being  asted^  If  he  recollecta  in  what  particulaTs! 
he  said,  The  Kajah  particularly  complained,  that  grain  hs 
been  delivered  out  to  the  inhabitants,  for  the  purposes 
cultivation,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  market  price  of 
in  the  country ;  he  cannot  say  the  actual  dLfterence  of  ] 
but  it  struck  him  at  the  time  as  something  very  conside 
— Being  asked.  Whether  that  money  was  all  recovered  fron 
the  inhabitants  P  he  said,  The  Eajah  of  Tanjore  told  him,  thi 
the  money  was  aU  recovered  from  the  inhabitants. — Bein 
asked,  Whether  he  did  not  hear  that  the  Nabob  exacted  fron 
the  country  of  Tanjore,  whilst  he  was  in  possession  of  it  ? 
said,  From  the  a«coflnta  which  he  received  at  Tanjore,  of  the 
revenues  for  a  number  of  years  past,  it  appeared,  that  the 
Nabob  collected  from  the  country,  while  he  was  in  possession 
rather  more  than  16  lacks  of  pagodas  annually ;  whereas  whe 
he  was  at  Tanjore,  it  did  not  yield  more  than  9  lacks. — Being 
asked,  From  whence  that   difference  arose  ?  he  said,  When'j 
Tanjore  was  conquered  for  the  Nabob,  he  has  been  told  th 
many  thousand  of  the  native  inhabitants  iled  from  the  coun- 
try, some  into  the  southern  provinces,  some  into  the  ootuit 
of  Mysore,  and  others  into  the  dominions  of  the  MarattMJ 
he  understood  from  the  same  authority,  that  while  the  Nabol( 
was  in  possession  of  the  country,  many  inhabitants  from  th^ 
Carnatic,  allured  by  the  superior  fertility  and  opulence 
Tanjore,  and  encouraged  by  the  Nabob,  took  up  their  resij 
dence  there,  which  enabled  the  Nabob  to  cultivate  the  wholt 
country ;   and,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Eajah,  he 
heard  that  the  Carnatic  inhabitants  were  carried  back 
their  own  country,  which  left  a  considerable  blank  in  til 
population,  which  was  not  replaced  vvhilo  he  was  there,  priu-j 
cipalljr  owing  to  an  opinion  which  prevailed  through  tha 
country,  that  the  SajaKa  goNeratae.iilSi.^'aaTLQtta  be  pern* 
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it,  but  that  aootber  revolution  was   fast  approaching, 
iring  the  Nabob's  government,  the  price  of  grain  was  con- 
ably  higher  (owing  to  a  very  unusual  scarcity  in  the 
itic)  than  when  he  was  in  Tanjore- — Being  asked,  Wbe- 
!  he  was  ever  in  the  Marawar  country  f  he  said.  Tee  ;  he 
commissary  to  the  army  in  that  expedition. — -Being 
Whether  that  country  was  much  wasted  by  the  war  ? 
inid.  Plunder  was  not  permitted  to  the  army,  nor  did  the 
suffer  from  its  operations,  except  in  causing  many 
ids  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
Oration  of  the  country,  to  leave  it. — Being  asked,  Whe- 
he  knows  what  ia  done  with  the  palace  and  inhabitants 
I  Samnaut  ?  he  said,  The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  but 
plundered  by  the  troops  ;  it  was  immediately  delivered 
I  to  the  Nabob  s  eldest  son. — Being  asked,  Whether  great 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  that  palace  and  temple  ? 
laaid,  It  was  universally  beheved  so. — Being  asked.  What 
Bunt  was  given  of  them  ?  he  said.  He  cannot  teU  ;  every, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Nabob. — Being 
,  What  became  of  the  children  and  women  of  the  family 
prince  of  that  country?  he  said,  The  Eajah  was  a 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ranny,  his 
ither  ;  from  general  report  he  has  heard  they  were  carried 
Trichinopoly,  and  placed  in  confinement  there. — Being 
"^ed.  Whether  he  perceived  any  difference  in  the  face  ol 
Gamatic  when  he  first  knew  it,  and  when  he  last  knew 
|i?  ke  said,  He  thinks  he  did,  particularly  in  its  population. 
j-Being  asked,  Whether  it  was  better  or  worse  ?  he  said.  It 
liu  not  so  populous. — Being  asked.  What  is  the  condition 
W  the  Nabob's  eldest  son  ?  he  said,  He  was  in  the  Black 
IJwn  of  Madras,  when  he  left  the  country, — Being  asked, 
ether  he  was  entertained  there  in  a  manner  amtable  to 
birth  and  expectations?   he  said,  No;  he  lived  there 
at  any  of  those  eiterior  marks  of  splendour  which 
of  his  rank  in  India  are  particularly  fond  of. — Being 
Whether  he  has  not  heard  that  his  appointments  were 
or  and  mean  ?  he  said,  He  has  heard  that  thev  were  not 
to  his  rank  and  expectations. — Being  asked,  Whether 
had  any  share  in  the  govertiraeat  ?  he  said,  He  believes 
one  ;  for  some  years  past  the  Nabob  has  delegated  most  of 
powers  of  government  to  his  second  son, — Being  asked* 
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"Wtether  the  Eajah  did  not  complain  to  Lim  of  the  behttriou 
of  Mr.  Benfield  to  himself  personally;  and  what  were  th 

ftarticulara  ?  he  said,  I[o  did  so,  and  related  to  him  the  fol» 
owing  pfirticidars :  About  fifteen  days  after  Lord  Pigot'l 
confinement,  Mr.   Benfield  came  to  Tanjore,  and  deliver  " 
the  Bajfih  two  letters  from  the  then  governor,  3Ir.  Stmt 
one  public,  and  the  other  private ;  he  demanded  an  in 
diate  account  of  the  presents  which  had  been  made  to " 
Pigot,  payment  of  the   tunkaha,  which  he  (Mr.  Ben 
had  received  from  the  Nabob  upon  the  country  ;  and  th 
the  Rajah  should  only  ^vrite  such  letters  to  the  Mad 
goveranient  aa  Mr.  Benfield  should  app^ve,  and  give  to  \m^ 
the  Rajah  answered,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  valid" 
of  any  demands  made  by  the  Nabob  upon  the  country ;  ti 
those  tunkahs  related  to  accounta  which  he  (the  Rajah)  ' 
no  concern  with ;  that  he  never  had  given  Lord  Pigot  anj 
presents,  but  Lord  Pigot  had  given  him  many ;  and 
aa  to  his  correspondence  with  the  Madras  government, ! 
would  not  trouble  Mr.  Benfield,  because  he  would  write  I 
letters  himself. — That  the  Rajah  told  the  witncsa,  that 
reason  of  this  answer  he  was  much  threatened,  in  consequeno 
of  which  he  desired  Colonel  Harper,  who  then  commande 
at  Tnujore,  to  be  present  at  hia  next  interview  with 
Benfield ;  when  Mr.  Beniield  denied  many  parts  of  the  pP 
ceding  conversation,  and  threw  the  blame  upon  his  int 
preter  Comroo.     When  Mr.  Benfield  found  (as  the  Baja 
mformGd  him)  that  he  could  not  carry  these  points,  whic 
had  brought  him  to  Tanjore,  he  prepared  to   eet  off 
Madras ;   that  the  Rajah  sent  him  a  letter  which  he  lia 
drawn  out,  in  answer  to  one  which  Mr.  Benfield  had  brongbD 
Lim ;  that  Mr.  Benfield  disapjirovcd  of  the  answer,  and  r^j 
turned  it  by  Comroo  to  the  durbar,  who  did  not  deliver  it  J 
into  the  Rajah's  hands,  but  threw  it  upon  the  ground,  i 
eipresaed  himself  improperly  to  him. 

Being  asked,  Whether  it  was  at  the  King  of  Tanj  ore's 
desire,  that  such  persons  aa  Mr.  Benfield  and  Comroo  had 
been  brought  into  his  presence  ?  he  said,  The  Rajnh  told  i 
him,  that  when  Lord  Pigot  cnme  to  Tanjore,  to  restore  hio 
to  his  dominions,  Comroo,  without  being  sent  for,  or  desiffA^ 
to  come  to  the  palace,  \\vA  found  means  to  get  access  to  hri 
person  f  he  made  an.  offet  o?  mtto(i\i£v\\^'^."?»ft'afi.eld  to  tbfl 
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ah,  which  he  declined. — -Being  asked,  Whether  the 
itary  oiBcer  commanding  there  proti^cted  the  Rajah  from 
intrusion  of  snch  people  ?  he  said,  The  Bajah  did  not  tell 
i  that  he  called  itpon  the  military  officer  to  prevent  these 
xiftion8 ;  but  that  he  desired  Colonel  Harper  to  be  present 
witness  to  what  might  pass  between  hirn  and  Sir.  Ben- 
l. — Being  asked,  If  it  is  uanal  for  persons  of  the  con- 
Dus  and  occupations  of  Mr.  Benfield  and  Comroo  to  in- 
le  themselves  into  the  presence  of  the  princes  of  the 
bfery,  and  to  treat  them  with  snch  freedom?  he  said, 
tairdy  it  is  not ;  less  there  than  in  any  other  country.— 
hg  asked,  Whether  tlie  King  of  Tanjore  has  no  ministers 
irfaom  application  might  be  made  to  transact  snch  business 
ilr.  Beulield  and  Comroo  had  to  do  in  the  country  ?  he 
[,  Undoubtedly;  his  minister  ia  the  person  -whoBo  pro- 
Be  it  is  to  transact  that  business. — Being  asked.  Before 
inrasion  of  the  British  troops  into  Tanjore,  what  would 
e  been  the  consequence,  if  Mr.  BeuiiL4d  had  intruded 
iself  into  the  Bajah's  presence,  and  behaved  in  that  man- 
?  he  said,  He  could  not  say  what  would  have  been  the 
sequence;  but  the  attempt  would  hav«  been  tiiadneas, 
1  could  not  have  happened. — Being  asked,  AVhether  the 
lah  had  not  paiticular  exceptions  to  Comroo,  and  thought 
<  \ad  betrayed  him  in  very  essential  points  ?  he  said,  Yes, 
had. — Bemg  asked.  Whether  the  Eajaii  has  not  been  ap- 
led  that  the  Company  have  made  stipidations,  that  their 
ivimta  should  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  his  govern- 
Qi?  he  said,  He  siguilied  it  to  the  Eajah,  that  it  was  the 

ty's  positive  orders,  and  that  any  of  their  servants  so 
ng  would  incui"  their  highest  displeasuie. 
No.  Vm.    Referred  to  Ji-omj>.  178,  ^-c 

nmiBsJonera'  amending  clauses  for  the  Fort  St.  Gteorge 
lespatch,  relative  to  the  indeterminate  rights  and  preten- 
dons  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  Eajah  of  Tanjore. 

H  our  letter  of  the  28th  January  last,  vre  stated  the  reo- 
ableness  of  our  eipectation  that  certtun  contributions 
rarda  the  expenses  of  t!ic  war  should  be  made  by  the  Eajah 
""  ijore.  Since  writing  that  letter,  we  have  received  one 
the  Eajah,  of  the  15th  of  October  last,  -wbidi  co\i\.siviA 
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nt  length  his  representations  of  hia  inability  to  make  bucIi 
further  pajment.  We  think  it  unnecessary  here  to  discuw 
•whether  these  representations  are  or  are  not  exaggerated, 
because,  fix»ui  the  eiplanations  we  have  given  of  our  wishes 
for  a  new  arrangement  in  future,  both  with  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  the  directions  we  ban 
given  you  to  carry  that  arrangement  into  execution, 
think  it  impolitic  to  insist  upon  any  demands  upou  the " 

i'ali  for  the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  beyond  the  sum  of  foa 
acta  of  pagodas  annually  j  sucli  a  demand  might  tend 
interrupt  the  harmony  which  should  prevail  between  th 
Company  and  the  Rajah,  and  impede  the  great  objects  of  th 
general  system  we  have  already  so  fully  explained  to  you. 

But  although  it  is  not  our  opinion  that  any  further  cla 
eliould  be  made  on  the  Eajah,  for  his  share  of  the  eitraofl 
dinary  expenses  of  the  late  war,  it  is  by  no  means  our  inb 
tton  in  any  manner  to  affect  the  just  claim  which  the  Nabo 
has  on  the  Rajah  for  the  arrears  due  to  him  on  account  of  { 
cush,  for  the  regular  payment  of  which  we  became  guarant 
by  the  treaty  of  1762 ;  but  we  have  already  expressed 
you  our  hopes,  that  the  Nabob  may  be  induced  to  alio 
these  arrears  and  the  growing  payments,  when  due,  to  ' 
received  by  the  Company,  and  carried  in  discharge  of " 
debt  to  us.  Ton  are  at  the  same  time  to  use  every  me 
to  convince  him,  that,  when  this  debt  shall  be  discharged,  i 
ia  our  intention,  as  we  are  bound  hy  the  above  treaty,! 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  insure  ti 
constant  and  regular  payment  of  it  into  hia  own  bauds. 

We  observe,  by  the  plan  sent  to  us  by  our  governor 
Fort  St.  George,  on  the  30th  October,  1781,  that  an  arramgfrj 
ment  is  there  proposed,  for  the  receipt  of  those  arrears  ; 
the  Rajah,  in  three  years. 

We  are  unable  to  decide  how  far  this  proposal  may  l* 
consistent  with  the  present  state  of  the  Eajah'a  resources i 
but  we  direct  you  to  use  all  proper  means  to  bring  these 
arrears  to  account  as  soon  as  possible,  consistently  with  I 
due  attention  to  this  consideration. 

CiAtrsES  H. 

Ton  will  observe,  that  by  the  3eth  section  of  the  late  act 
of  parliament,  it  ia  enacted.  tWt  ior  "asJiA-Via^  u^on  a  pern* 
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i  at  foundation  the  present  indeterminate  rights  of  tho  Xa- 
b  of  Arcot  and  the  Bajah  of  Taujore,  with  respect  to  each 
ler,  we  sliould  take  into  our  iinniedinte  consideration  the 
d  indeterminate  righta   and  pretenaions,  and   take   and 

i  rsue  Bueh  meaaurea  an  in  our  judgment  and  discretion 
ill  be  beat  calculated  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  same  ac- 
rding  to  the  principles,  and  tho  terms  and  stipulations 
itained  in  the  treaty  of  1762,  betw  eeu  the  said  Nabob  and 
£  said  Kajah. 

On  a  retrospect  of  the  proceedings  transraitted  to  ub  from 
tir  presidency,  on  the  subject  of  the  disputes  which  have 
retofore  arisen  between  the  Ji^abob  and  the  Bajah,  we  fina 
B  following  points  remain  unadjusted,  viz. 

1st,  Whotlier  the  jaghire  of  Arneo  shall  be  enjoyed  by 
e  Nabob,  or  delivered  up  either  to  the  Eajah,  or  the  de- 
Bndants  of  Treraaul  Row,  the  late  jaghiredar. 
2nd,  Whether  the  fort  and  district  of  Hanamantagoody, 
lich  is  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  within  the  Marawar, 
ight  to  be  poBBCBsed  by  the  Nabob,  or  to  be  delivered  up 
f  him  to  the  Eajah. 

3rd,  To  whom  the  government  share  of  the  crop  of  the 
tojore  country,  of  the  year  1775-6,  properly  belongs. 
Irfistly,  Whether  the  Eajah  has  a  right,  by  usage  and 
'■  latom,  or  ought,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  be  per- 
I  itted  to  repair  such  part  of  the  Anicut,  or  dam  and  banks 
the  Cavery,  as  lie  within  the  district  of  Trichinopoly,  and 
take  earth  and  sand  in  the  Trichinopoly  territory,  for  the 
pairs  of  the  dam  and  banks  within  either  or  both  of  those 

itricts. 

: 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
rcamstances  relative  to  the  several  points  in  dispute,  and 
>w  far  they  are  connected  with  the  treaty  of  1762,  we  have 
ith  great  circumspection  examined  into  all  the  materials 
rfbre  us  on  these  subjeeta,  and  wiH  proceed  to  state  to  you 
le  result  of  our  inquiries  and  deliberations. 
The  objects  of  the  treaty  of  1762  appear  to  be  restricted 
>  the  arrears  of  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  Nabob  for  his  past 
iirns,  and  to  the  quantum  of  the  Eajah' a  futuie  tt\W\e  «ft 
JBhcush;  the  cancelling  of  a  cerfcaia  bond  given  ^"j  t\i'&^B*^«ii  '4 
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father  to  the  fatlier  of  the  Nabob  ;  the  confirmation  to  tlif 
Eajah  of  the  diatricta  of  Coveladdy  and  Elangaud,  and  tlafij 
restoration  of  Tremaul  Bow  to   his  jaghire  of  Arnee, 
condesceuaiou  to  the  Eajah'a  request,  upoa  certain  stipu- 
lations,   viz.    That    the   fort   of    Arnee    and   Doby  Gudj^ 
ahould  bo  retained  by  the  Nabob  ;  that  Tremaul  How  should 
not  erect  any  fortress,  walled  pagoda,  or  other  atroug-holtl, 
nor  any  wall  round  his  dweEiiig-honBe,  exceeding  eight  feet  i 
high,  or  two  feet  thick ;    and  should  in  all  things  hehuTOl 
himseK  with  due  obedience  to  the  government ;  and  that  ImjI 
should  pay  yearly,  in  the  month  of  July,  unto  the  Nabob  orl 
his  BuceeBsorB,  the  Hum  of  ten  thousand  rupees,  the  BajahJ 
thereby  becoming  the  security  for  Tremaul  Eow,  that  be ' 
should  in  aU  thinga  demean  and  behave  himself  according[lj, 
and  pay  yearly  the  isfcipulated  sum. 

Upon  a  review  of  tnie  treaty,  the  only  point  now  in  dis- 
pute, which  appears  to  ua  to  be  so  immediately  connected 
with  it,  aa  to  bring  it  within  the  strict  line  of  our  dutj  to 
ascertain  and  settle,  according  to  the  terma  and  Btipulatious 
of  the  treaty,  is  that  respecting  Arnee.  For  nlthongh  tbe 
other  pointa  enumerated  may  in  some  respeeta  have  b  rek^ 
tion  to  that  treaty,  yet  aa  they  are  foreign  to  the  purpose^ 
eipreaaed  in  it,  and  could  not  be  in  the  contemplation  of  tb 
contracting  parties  at  the  time  of  mating  it,  those  dispute 
cannot  in  our  comprehension  fall  within  the  line  of  descrip 
tion  of  rights  and  pretensiona  to  be  now  ascertained 
settled  by  ua,  according  to  any  of  the  terms  and  stipulatio 
of  it. 

In  respect  to  the  jaghire  of  Amee,  we  do  not  find  tbaij 
our  records  afford  ua  any  satisfactory  information  by  whsil 
title  the  Hajah  claims  it,  or  what  degree  of  relationship  <fi 
connexion  has  auhaisted  between  the  Bajah  and  kiliidan 
Arnee,  save  only  that  by  the  treaty  of  1762  the  farmerbecaiDfl| 
the  surety  for  Tremaul  Bow' a  performance  of  Ms  engage'^ 
ment$  specified  tlierein,  aa  the  conditions  forhia  restoration  to 
that  jagnirc  ;  on  the  death  of  Tremaul  Row  we  perceife  ihsi 
he  was  succeeded  by  hia  widow,  and  after  her  death,  ly  lii*i 
grandson  Seneewasarow,  both  of  whom,  were  admitted  to  thej 
jaghire  by  the  Nabob.  I 

From  TOUT  minutes  of  consultation  of  the  Slst  October,] 
ITTOf  and  the  NaboVBlett-ec  to  ^e  "president,  of  the  21 
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arcli,  1771,  aud  the  two  letters  from  Eajah  Beerbur,  At 

ihenur   Punt,  (who,  we  presume,  was  then  the   Nabob's 

anager  at  Arcot,)  of  the  16th  and  ISth  March,  referred  to 

the  Nabuh's  letter,  and  transmitted  therewith  to  the  pre- 
dent,  we  observe  that,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1762,  Mr. 
'igot  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the  Nabob's  taking^ 
fcossession  of  this  jaghire,  ou  account  of  the  troublesome  and 
sfractory  behaviour  of  the  Arnt'c  bramiueea,  by  their  afford- 
ing protection  to  all  disturbers ;  who,  by  reason  of  the  little 
fiistance  between  Arnco  and  Arcot,  fled  to  the  former,  and 
Were  there  protected,  and  not  given  up,  though  demanded. 

That  though  the  jaghire  was  restored  in  1762,  it  was  done 
under  such  conditioua  and  reatrictiona  as  were  thought  beet 
fcaiculated  to  preserve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  place, 
Iwid  due  obedience  to  government. 

That  nevcrthclesa  the  bramiaees  (quarrelling  among  them- 
selves) did  afterwards,  in  express  violation  of  the  treaty,  en- 
list and  assemble  many  thouaand  t3epoyB,nnd  other  troops ;  that 
they  erected  gaddies,  and  other  Bmall  forta,  provided  them- 
selvea  with  wall  pieecH,  small  guns,  snd  other  warlike  storepi, 
and  i-aised  troubles  and  disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Arcot,  and  the  forts  of  Arnee  and  Shaw  Gruddy  ; 
tad  that  finally  they  imprisoned  the  hircarrahs  of  the  Nabob, 
lent  with  his  letters  and  instructions,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Wlrice  of  your  board,  to  require  certain  of  the  bramiuces  to 
►epair  to  the  Nabob  at  Chepauk,  and,  though  peremptorily 
Required  to  repaii'  thither,  paid  no  regard  to  those,  or  to  any 
pther  orders  from  the  circar. 

By  the  13th  article  contained  in  the  instructions  given  by 
the  Nabob  to  Mr.  Dupr4  as  the  basis  for  negotiating  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Rajah  in  1771,  the  Nabob  required  that 
^e  Amee  district  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  circar,  be- 
pauBe  the  bramineea  had  broken  the  conditions  which  they 
were  to  have  observed.  In  the  answers  given  by  the  Eajah 
io  these  propoaitiona,  he  says,  "  I  am  to  give  up  to  the  circar 
tihe  jaghire  district  of  Amee ;"  and  on  the  7th  of  November, 
l771,  the  Eajah,  by  letter  to  Seueewasarow,  who  appears  by 
your  conaultationa  and  country  correspondence  to  have  becu 
the  grandson  of  Tremaul  Bow,  and  to  have  been  put  in  pos- 
•easion  of  the  jfighire  at  your  recommendation,  (on  the  death 
«)f  his  grandmothej>_J  writes,  acquainting  him,  ttiaAi  \ia  ^ia^ 
I  q3 
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given  the  Amee  country,  then  in  hia  (Seneewasarow's)  pos- 
Bession,  to  the  Nabob,  to  wboae  aumildars  Seneewasarow 
was  to  deliver  up  the  possession  of  the  country.  And  in 
your  letter  to  us  of  tbe  28th  February,  1773,  you  certified 
the  district  of  Amee  to  be  one  of  the  countries  acquired  by 
this  treaty,  and  to  be  of  the  estimated  value  of  two  lacks  w 
rupees  per  annum. 

In  our  orders,  dated  the  12th  April,  1775,  we  declared  our 
determination  to  replace  the  Eajah  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  upon  certain  tenns  and  conditions,  to  be  agreed 
upon  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  himself  and  the  Companv, 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  the  Nabob.  'We  deckrei 
that  our  faith  stood  pledged  by  the  treaty  of  1762,  to  obtair 
payment  of  the  Eajah' 8  tribute  to  the  Nabob  ;  aud  that  fcr 
the  insuriu^  such  payment  the  fort  of  Tanjore  s*1iouldl» 
garrisoned  by  our  tToops.  We  directed  that  you  should 
pay  no  regard  to  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  1771,  which  re- 
spected the  alienation  of  part  of  the  Efljah /a  dominions ;  and 
we  declared,  that  if  the  Nabob  had  not  a  just  title  to  thoae 
territories  before  the  concluaion  of  the  treaty,  we  denied  that 
he  obtained  any  right  thereby,  except  such  temporary  botb- 
reignty,  for  securing  the  payment  of  his  expenses,  aa  is 
therein  mentioned. 

These  instructions  appear  to  hove  been  executed  in  the 
month  of  April,  1776 ;  and  by  your  letter  of  the  14th  May 
following,  you  certified  to  us,  that  the  Eajah  had  beeu  put 
into  the  possession  of  the  whole  country  liis  father  held  in 
1762,  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Nabob  ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  you  came  to  any  resolution  either  antecedent 
or  subsequent  to  this  advice,  either  for  questioning  or  im- 
peaching the  right  of  the  Nabob  to  the  sovereignty  of  Amee, 
or  expressive  of  any  doubt  of  his  title  to  it.  Neverthelesa 
we  find,  that,  although  the  board  passed  no  such  reaolutioTi) 
yet  yoiir  president,  in  hia  letter  to  the  Nabob,  of  the  30tli 
July,  and  24th  August,  called  upon  his  Highness  to  give  up 
tha  possession  of  Arnee  to  the  Eajah ;  and  the  Eajah  himseli, 
in  several  Setters  to  us,  particularly  in  those  of  the  21s( 
October,  1776,  and  the  7th  of  June,  1777,  expressed  hia  ei- 
j>ectation  of  our  orders  for  deliveriug  up  that  fort  and  dis* 
"let  to  him  ;  and  so  recentty  asi  the  15th  of  October,  n^f 
'  reimnda  U3  of  hia  tormex  a^^Yi.ca.'tvoTa^  «a.^  *\ateft  that  th* 
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country  of  Amee  being  guaranteed  to  him  by  tbe  Company, 
it  of  course  is  hia  right;  but  that  it  has  not  been  given  u[>  to 
him,  and  he  therefore  earnestly  entreats  our  orders  for  put- 
ting hun  into  the  possession  of  it.  We  also  observe  by  your 
letter  of  the  14th  of  October,  1779,  that  the  Eajah  had  not 
then  accounted  for  the  Nabob's  peehcush  since  hia  restoration, 
but  had  assigned  as  a  reason  for  hia  withdrawing  it,  that  the 
Nabob  had  retained  from  him  the  district  of  Arnee,  with  a 
certain  other  district  (Hanamantagoody)  which  ia  made  the 
subject  of  another  part  of  our  present  despatchea. 

We  have  thus  stated  to  you  the  result  of  our  inquiir  into 
the  grounds  of  the  dispute  relative  to  Amee ;  and  as  the  re- 
search has  offered  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Enjah's 
claim,  nor  even  any  lights  Tvhereby  we  can  discover  in  what 
degree  of  relationship,  by  consanguinity,  caste,  or  other 
circumstances,  the  Kajah  now  stands,  or  formerly  stood,  with 
the  kiUidar  of  Amee,  or  the  nature  of  his  connexion  with,  or 
command  over,  that  district,  or  the  authority  he  exercised 
or  assumed  prerioua  to  the  treaty  of  1771,  we  should  think 
ourselvea  highly  reprehensible  in  complying  with  the  Eajah'a 
request ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  espresely  stated,  in  the 
treaty  of  1762,  that  this  fort  and  district  were  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Nabob,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  jaghire- 
dar,  on  account  of  his  disobedience,  and  were  restored  to  him 
by  the  Nabob,  in  condescension  to  the  Kajah's  request,  upon 
»uch  terms  and  stipulations  as  could  not,  in  our  judgment, 
have  been  imposed  by  the  one,  or  submitted  to  by  the  other, 
if  the  sovereiguty  of  the  one,  or  the  dependency  of  the  other, 
had  been  at  that  time  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Although  these  materials  have  not  furnished  us  with  eri- 
dencein  support  of  the  Kajah's  claim,  they  are  far  from  satis- 
fectoiT,  to  erinco  the  justice  of,  or  the  political  necessity  for, 
the  Nabob's  continmng  to  withhold  the  jaghire  from  the 
descendants  of  Tremaul  Bow ;  his  hereditary  right  to  that 
jaghire  seems  to  us  to  have  been  fully  recognised  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1762,  and  so  little  doubted,  that 
CO  hia  death,  hia  widow  was  admitted  by  the  Nabob  to  hold 
it,  on  account,  as  may  be  presumed,  of  the  nonage  of  his 
grandson  and  heir,  Seneewasarow,  who  appears  to  have  be*  a 
confirmed  in  the  jaghire,  on  her  death,  by  the  Nabob,  as  the 
lineal  heir  and  successor  to  hie  grandfather. 
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With  respect  to  Seneewnsarovr,  it  doea  not  appear,  by  any 
of  the  proceedings  in  our  possession,  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  misconduct  of  the  oraminees,  complained  of  by  the 
Nabob  in  the  year  1770,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  his 
HighuesB  to  take  the  jaghire  into  hia  own  bonds,  or  that  he 
vag  privy  to,  or  could  have  prevented,  those  disturbances. 

We  therefore  direct,  that  if  the  heir  of  Tremaul  Bow  is 
not  at  present  in  poaaeesion  of  the  jaghire,  and  has  not,  by 
any  violation  of  the  treaty,  or  act  of  disobedience,  incurred  » 
forfeiture  thereof,  he  be  forthwith  restored  to  the  possession 
of  it,  according  to  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
1762.  But  if  any  powerful  motive  of  regard  to  the  peact' 
and  tranquillity  of  the  (jarnatic  shall  in  yuur  judgment  ren- 
der it  expedient  to  suspend  the  execution  of  these  orders,  iu 
that  ease  you  are  with  all  convenient  speed  to  transmit  to  ui 
your  proceedings  thereupon,  with  the  full  state  of  the  {iu.% 
and  of  the  reasons  which  have  actuated  your  conduct. 

We  have  before  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  1762  do  not  apply  to  the  points  re- 
maining to  be  decided.  But  the  late  act  of  parliament 
ha\ing,  from  the  nature  of  our  connexion  with  the  two 
powers  in  the  Camatic,  pointed  out  the  expediency,  and  eveft 
necessity,  of  settling  the  several  matters  in  dispute  between 
them,  by  a  speedy  and  permanent  arrangement,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  our  instructiona  upon  the  several  otlier 
heads  of  disputes  before  enumerated. 

With  respect  to  the  fort  and  district  of  Hanamantagoodjf, 
we  observe  that  on  the  restoration  of  the  Hajah  in  1776,  too 
informed  us  in  your  letter  of  the  Mth  of  May — "  That  tlif 
Kajah  had  been  put  into  possesaion  of  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try his  father  held  in  1762  when  the  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Nabobs"  and  on  the  25th  of  June  you  came  to 
the  resolution  of  putting  the  Rajah  into  posaeesion  of  Han*- 
mantagoody,  on  the  ground  of  its  appearing  on  reference  tu 
the  J^Jabob'a  instructiona  to  Mr.  Dupre  in  June,  1762,  to  his 
reply,  and  to  the  iiajah'a  representations  of  25th  Marcb, 
1771 ;  tliat  Hanamantagoody  was  actually  in  the  hands  of 
the  late  Bajah  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty  of  1762- 
We  have  referred  as  well  to  those  papers  as  to  all  the  othf 
proceedings  on  this  subject,  and  must  confess  they  fall  verj 
ksbort  of  demonstrating  to  u'a  \}ok.  truth  of  that  nict.    Aiw 
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we  find,  by  the  secret  consultfttiona  of  Port  "Willinm,  of  tha 
7th  of  August,  1776,  that  the  same  doubt  waa  entertained 
bv  our  govemor-general  and  cowncil. 

But  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  late  Eajah  was  or  was 
not  in  possession  of  Hanainaiitagoody  iu  17G2,  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  Nabob  had  always  claimed  the  domiuion  of 
the  countries  of  which  thia  fort  and  district  are  a  part. 

We  observe,  that  the  Nabob  is  now  in  the  actual  possession 
of  this  fort  and  district ;  and  we  are  not  warranted,  by  any 
document  we  have  seen,  to  concur  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Rajah  to  dispossess  him. 

With  regard  to  the  govemment  share  of  the  crop  of 
1775-6,  we  observe  by  the  doheer'a  memorandum,  recited  in 
rour  consultations  of  the  13th  of  May,  1776,  that  it  was  the 
established  custom  of  the  Tanjore  countrj'  to  gather  in  the 
harvest,  and  complete  the  coliectiona,  within  the  month  of 
llarch  ;  but  that,  for  the  causes  therein  particularly  stated, 
the  harvest  (and  of  course  the  collection  of  the  govemment 
share  of  the  crop)  was  delayed  till  the  month  of  March  was 
over.  We  also  observe,  that  the  Eajah  was  not  restored  to 
his  kingdom  until  the  11th  of  April,  1776;  and  from  hence 
we  infer,  that  if  the  harvest  and  collection  had  been  finished 
at  the  usual  time,  the  Nabob  (being  then  sovereign  of  the 
country)  would  have  received  the  full  benefit  of  that  year's 
crop. 

Although  the  harvest  and  collection  were  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  time,  yet  we  find  by  the  proceedings  of  your  go- 
vemment, and  particularly  by  Mr.  Mackay's  minute  of  tbe 
29th  of  May,  1776,  and  also  by  the  dobeer'a  account,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  grain  was  cut  down  whilst  the  Nabob 
remained  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  contradictory  allegations  oa  the 
subject,  to  ascertaia  what  was  the  precise  amount  of  tbe  col- 
lections made  after  the  Kabob  ceased  to  have  the  possession 
of  the  country.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  appears  from 
G-eneral  Stuart's  letter  of  the  2ud  of  April,  1777,  that  it  had 
been  asserted  with  good  authority,  that  the  far  gi-eater  part 
of  the  govemment  siiare  of  the  crop  was  plundered  by  indi- 
viduals, and  never  came  to  account  in  the  Eajah's  treasury. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  we  must  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  government  share  of  the  crop  of  mS  \5^ 
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longed  to  the  Nabob,  as  the  then  reigning  sovereign  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tan j ore,  he  beinjij,  de  facto,  in  the  full  and  ab- 
Bolute  possession  of  the  gonernineut  thereof,  and  con8e« 
quently  that  the  assignnieuta  made  bj  him  of  the  govern- 
nient  share  of  the  crop  were  valid. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  by  no  means  be  understood  by 
this  opinion  to  suggest,  that  any  further  demands  ought  to 
be  made  upon  the  Jiajah,  in  respect  of  such  parts  of  the  go» 
vemment  share  of  the  crop  as  were  collected  by  his  people. 

For,  on  the  contrary,  after  so  great  a  length  of  time  as 
hath  elapsed,  we  should  think  it  highly  unjust  that  the 
Bajah  ehonld  be  now  compelled,  cither  to  pay  the  supposed 
balances,  whatever  they  may  he,  or  be  called  upon  to  render 
a  specific  account  of  the  collection  made  by  hia  people. 

The  Kajah  baa  alreadv,  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Strattoa 
of  the  21st  of  April,  17^7,  given  his  aaauranoe,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  preceding  year,  accounted  for  to  him,  was  little 
more  than  one  lack  of  pagodas ;  and  as  you  have  acquaiated 
ns,  by  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  October,  1779,  that  the 
Bajah  has  actually  paid  into  our  treasury  one  lack  of  pagodas, 
by  way  of  deposit,  on  account  of  the  Nabob'a  claims  to  the 
crop,  till  oup  sentiments  should  be  known,  we  direct  you  to 
enrcease  any  fuither  demands  from  the  Ejijah  on  that  «m> 
count. 

We  learn  by  the  proceedings,  and  particularly  by  the 
Nabob's  letter 'to  Lord  Pigot,  of  the  6th  of  July,  1776,  that 
the  Nabob,  previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  Kajah,  actually 
made  assignments,  or  granted  tuncawa,  of  the  whole  of  hu 
share  of  the  crop  to  his  creditors  and  troops ;  and  that  your 
government  (entertaining  the  same  opinion  aa  we  do  upon 
the  question  of  right  to  that  share)  by  letter  to  the  EajaU  of 
the  2t>th  of  August,  1776,  recommended  to  him  "  to  restore 
to  Mr.  Benfield  (one  of  the  principal  assigpices  or  tuncaw- 
holders  of  the  Nabob)  the  grain  of  the  last  year,  which  waa 
in  possession  of  his  people,  and  said  to  be  forcibly  taken  from 
them ;  and  further,  to  give  Mr.  Beniield  all  reasonable  b8- 
sistance  in  recovering  such  debts  as  should  appear  tc  have 
been  justly  due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants ;  and  acquainted, 
the  Kajah,  that  it  had  been  judged  by  a  majority  of  the 
council,  that  it  was  the  Company's  intention  to  let  the  Jfar 
bob  have  the  produiie  of  tlie  croy  of  1776,  but  that  you  had 
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i  rDtention  that  the  K^jah  should  be  accountable  for  more 
jan  the  govemiuent  share,  whatever  that  might  be;  and 
jat  you  did  not  mean  to  do  more  than  reeommend  to  bira 
\  see  justice  done,  JeaTJng  the  manner  and  time  to  himself." 
iibaequeut  representations  appear  to  have  been  made  to  the 
fejah  by  your  goverumeut  on  the  same  subject,  in  favour  of 
be  Nabob's  mortgages. 

I  In  answer  to  these  applications,  the  Snjah,  in  his  letter  to 
It.  Stratton,  of  the  12th  January,  1777,  acquainted  you, 
Hhat  he  had  given  orders  respectiDg  the  grain  which  Mr. 
Jenfield  had  heaped  up  in  his  country  5  and  with  regard  to 
be  money  due  to  him  by  the  farmers,  that  he  had  desired 
fc.  Benfield  to  bring  accoimts  of  it>  that  he  might  limit  a 
pae  for  the  payment  of  it,  proportionably  to  their  ability, 
tod  that  the  necessary  orders  for  stopping  this  money  out  of 
Be  inhabitante'  share  of  the  crop  had  been  sent  to  the  ryots 
id  aumildars;  that  Mr,  Benfield' e  gomastah  was  then  pre- 
tent  there,  aud  oversaw  his  aifaira ;  and  that  in  everything 
hat  was  just  he  (the  Eajah)  willingly  obeyed  our  governor 
lid  council." 

Our  opinion  being,  that  the  Eajah  ought  to  be  answerable 
te  no  more  than  the  amount  ol  what  he  admits  was  col- 
icted  by  his  people  for  the  government  share  of  the  crop ; 
nd  the  proceedings  before  us  not  aufBeiently  eiplaining 
hetber,  in  the  sum  which  the  Rajah,  by  hia  before-men- 
pned  letter  of  the  21st  April,  1777,  admits  to  have  col- 
icted,  are  included  those  parts  of  the  government  share  of 
te  crop  which  were  taken  by  his  people  from  Mr.  Benfield, 
r  from  any  other  of  the  assigneee,  or  txm  caw-hold  era  ;  and 
pinformed  as  we  also  are,  what  compensation  the  Bajah  has 
t  has  not  made  to  Mr.  Benfield,  or  any  other  of  the  parties 
rom  whom  the  grain  was  taken  by  the  Eajah'a  people ;  or 
iether,  by  means  of  the  Eajah'a  refusal  so  to  do,  or  from 
tty  other  circumstance,  any  of  the  persons  dispossessed  of 
heir  grain,  may  have  had  recourse  to  the  Nabob  for  satig- 
iction ;  we  are,  for  these  reasons,  Incompetent  to  form  a 
roper  judgment  what  disposition  ought  in  justice  to  be 
iade  of  the  one  lack  of  pagodas  deposited  by  the  Eajah. 
hit  as  our  sentiments  and  intentions  are  so  fuJly  eipresaed 
pon  the  whole  subject,  we  presume  you,  who  are  upon  the 
|K>t,  can  have  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  making  avieli  iva  ^^ 
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plication  of  the  deposit  as  \riil  be  consistent  witli  those 
eiplos  of  justice  Tvhereon  our  sentiments  are  founded.    Bn 
should  any  auch  difficulty  suggest  itself,  rou  •will  suspeil 
any  application  of  the  deposit,  until  you  have  fully  ej^plmn 
the  aamo  to  us,  and  have  received  our  further  orders. 

With  respect  to  the  repairs  of  the  Anicut  and  banks  < 
the  Cavery,  we  have  upon  various  occasions  fully  eipr 
to  you  our  sentiments,  and  in  particular,  in  our  general  le 
ter  of  the  4th  July,  1777,  we  referred  you  to  the  investig 
tion  and  correspondence  on  that  subject  of  the  year  176 
and  to  the  report  made  by  Mr.  James  Bourchier,  on  his  pe 
sonal  survey  of  the  waters,  and  to  several  letters  of  the 
1765  and  1767  ;  vre  also,  by  our  said  general  letter,  acquobfi 
ed  you,  that  it  appeared  to  us  perfectly  reasonable  that  til 
Kajah  should  be  permitted  to  repair  those  banks,  and  tl 
Anicut,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  practised  in  timfl 
past ;  and  we  directed  you  to  establish  such  regulations, ' 
reference  to  former  usage,  for  keeping  the  said  banks  in 
pair,  as  would  be  effectual,  and  remove  all  cause  of  compla 
iu  futupe. 

Notwithstanding  such  our  iuatructions,  the  Bajab,  ia  1 
letter  to  us  of  the  15th  October,  1783,  complains  of  the 
struction  of  the  Anicut ;  and  as  tlie  cultivation  of  the  ^ 
jore  country  appears,  by  all  the  surveys  and  reports  of 
engineers  employed  on  that  service,  to  depend  altogether  < 
a  supply  of  water  by  the  Cavery,  which  can  only  be  secu 
by  keeping  the  Anicut  and  banks  in  repair,  we  think  it  i 
cessary  to  repeat  to  you  our  orders  of  the  4th  July,  1777,  < 
the  subject  of  those  repairs. 

And  further,  as  it  appears,  by  the  survey  and  report 
Mr.  Pringle,  that  these  repairs  are  attended  with  a  mud 
heavier  expense  when  done  with  materials  taken  from  til 
Tanjore  district,  than  with  those  of  IVichinopoly,  and  th 
the  last-mentioned  materials  are  far  preferable  to  the  othe 
it  is  our  order,  that  if  any  occurrence  should  make  it  nee 
sary  or  expedient,  you  apply  to  the  Nabob,  in  our  name, ' 
desire  that  his  Highness  will  permit  proper  spots  of  groii 
to  be  set  out,  and  hounded  by  proper  marks  on  the  Trichi- 
nopoly  side,  where  the  fiaiah  and  his  people  may  at  all  tim  " 
take  sand  and  earth  Bu^icient  for  these  repairs  ;  and  th 
bis  Highness  will  grant  \ti.8  \e«i^  of  such  spots  of  land  for  | 


ptain  term  of  years  to  the  Company,  at  a  reasonable  an- 

1  rent,  to  the  intent  that  through  you  the  cultivatiou  of 

Taujore  country  may  be  secured,  without  infringing  or 

? airing  the  rights  of  the  Nabob. 
£  any  attempts  have  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter,  made  to 
^ert  the  water  from  the  Cavery  into  the  Coleroon,  by  con- 
acting  the  current  of  the  Upper  or  Lower  Cavery,  by 
[anting  long  grass,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pringle'a  report, 
by  any  other  means,  we  have  uo  doubt  hia  HighneBs,  on 
proper  representation  to  him  in  our  name,  will  prevent  hie 
lople  from  taking  any  measures  detrimental  to  the  Tanjore 
lUntry,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  hia  Highness,  as  well  as 
ie  Company,  is  materially  interested. 
Should  you  succeed  in  reconciling  the  Nabob  to  this  mea- 
ire,  we  think  it  but  just,  that  the  proposed  lease  shall  re- 
ain  no  longer  in  force  than  whilst  the  Eajah  shall  be  piinc- 
Ual  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  peshcush  to  the  Nabob, 
well  as  the  rent  to  be  reserved  for  the  spots  of  ground. 
Ind  in  order  efieetually  to  remove  all  future  occasions  of 
ealousy  and  complaint  between  the  parties,  that  the  Kajah 
the  one  hand  may  be  satisfied  that  all  necessary  works 
the  cultivation  of  his  country  will  be  made  and  kept  in 
iPpair ;  and  that  the  Nabob  on  the  other  hand  may  be  aatia- 
led  that  no  encroachment  on  his  rights  can  be  made,  nor 
ly  works  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of  hia  country  erected  ; 
i  think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  recommended  to  the 
Irties,  as  a  part  of  the  adjustment  of  this  very  important 
int,  that  skilful  engineers,  appointed  by  the  Company,  be 
iployed  at  the  Eajah's  expense  to  conduct  all  the  necee- 
TY  works,  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the  respective 
ghts  and  intereHla  of  both  parties.  This  will  remove  every 
■obability  of  injury  or  dispute ;  but  should  either  party 
expectedly  conceive  themselves  to  be  injured,  immediate 
dress  might  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  government 
Madras,  under  whose  appointment  the  engineer  wiU  act, 
thout  any  discussion  between  the  parties,  which  might  dis- 
rb  that  harmony  wliich  it  is  so  much  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
,ny  to  establish  and  preserve,  as  essential  to  the  prosperity' 
d  peace  of  the  Caruatic. 

Having  now,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  act  of 
nrliament,  upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  iadsstes- 
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minate  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  Nabob  and  B 
pointed  out  sucb  meaeures  and  arrangements  as  in  our  j 
meut  aud  discretion  will  be  best  calculated  to  ascertaia 
settle  the  same,  we  hope,  that  upon  a  candid  consideu 
of  the  whole  system,  although  each  of  the  parties  maj 
disappointed  in  our  decision  on  particular  points,  thi 
be  convinced  that  we  have  been  guided  in  our  investi 
by  principles  of  strict  justice  and  impartiality,  andt' 
most  anxiouis  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  substan' 
teresta  of  both  parties,  and  such  a  general  and  compi 
BJve  plan  of  arraugemeut  proposed,  as  wiU  moat  eff< 
prerent  all  fut\u«  dissatisiaction. 
Approved  by  the  board. 

HiT^BY  DuyD 
Whitehall,  WAtsnifaHAM, 

October  27,  1784.  W.  W.  GaEKvU 

MULOBAVB. 


No.  IX,    Me/erred  tojrom  p.  Ill  and  176. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  the 
sident  and  Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  aa  amende 
approved  by  the  Board  of  ControL 

We  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the  several 
and  papers  received  from  India,  relative  to  the  aasigi 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic,  from  the  conclusion 
Bengal  treaty  to  the  date  of  your  letter  in  October,! 
together  with  the  representations  of  the  l^abob  of  thffl 
natic  upon  that  subject ;  and  although  we  might  con 
that  the  agreement  should  subsist  till  we  arc  fuUy  reimb 
in  hia  llighness's  proportion  of  the  eipenses  of  the  wa 
from  a  principle  of  moderation  and  personal  attachmfl 
our  old  ally,  his  Highness  the  Nabob  otthe  Camatic,fon 
dignity  and  happiness  we  are  ever  solicitous,  and  to  C8 
more  strongly,  if  possible,  that  mutual  harmony  aBd 
iidence  which  our  conneiiou  makes  ao  essentially  need 
for  our  reciprocal  safety  and  welfare,  and  for  removing] 
his  mind  every  idea  of  secret  design  on  ovr  part  to  Itt*^ 
authority  over  the  internal  government  of  the  Carnatu^ 
the  collection  and  admimatritvou  oC  ita  revenues,  we 


)lTcd  tbat  the  assignment  shall  be  surrendered ;  and  we 
iccordingly  direct  our  president,  in  whose  name  the  as- 
Unent  was  taken,  without  delay^  to  surrender  the  eame  to 
Highness.     But,  while  we  nave  adopted  this  resolution, 
repose  entire  confidence  in  his  Highness,  that,  actuated 
Ihe  same  motives  of  liberality,  and  feelings  of  old  friend- 
!  and  alliance,  he  will  cheerfully  and  instantly  accede  to 
I  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  he  adopted  for  our 
anon  safety,  and  for  preservino;  the  rcsjjcct,  rights,  and 
rests  we  enjoy  in  the  Caraatic.     The  following  are  the 
is  and  principles  of  such  an  arrangement  as  we  are  de- 
Irely  of  opinion  must  he  adopted  for  these  purposes,  viz. 
tinat  for  making  a  provision  for  discharging  the  Naboh's 
lb  debts  to  the  Company  and  individuals,  (for  the  payment 
I  which  his   Highness  has  bo   frequently  expressed   the 
ktest  solicitude,)  the  Nabob  shall  give  soucar  security  for  the 
\tetual  paifment,  by  iTietalmentu,  into  the  Company's  trea- 
Ty,  of  twelve  lacks  of  pagodas  per  annum  (as  voluntarily 
bposed  by  hia  Highness)  untO  those  debts,  with  interest 
ill  be  discharged ;  and  shall  also  consent  that  the  equit- 
I  proviaion  lately  made  by  the  British  legislature  for  t!io 
idation  of  those  debts,  and  such  resolutions  and  determina^ 
as  we  shall  hereafter  make,  under  tbe  authority  of  that 
ision  for  the  liquidation  and  adjus^tmcnt  of  the  said  debts, 
fde  incnrred,  shall  be  carried  into  full  force  and  effect, 
hould  any  difSeidty  arise  between  his  Highness  and  our 
emment  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  respect  to  the  responsi- 
iiy  of  the  soucar  security,  or  the  times  and  terms  of  the  in- 
puts, it  ia  our  pleasure  that  you  pay  obedience  to  the 
and  resolutions  of  our  governor-general  and  coimcil 
Bengal  in  respect  thereto,  not  doubting  but  the  Nabob 
'  in  such  case  consent  to  abide  by  the  determination  of 
ff  aaid  supreme  government. 
[Although  from  the  great  confidence  we  repose   in  the 
N^ar  and  integrity  of  the  Nabob,  and  from  an  earnest 
pire  not  to  subject  him  to  any  embarrassment  on  this 
pB|8ion,  we  have  not  proposed  any  specific  assignment  of 
F'tory  or  revenue  for  securing  the  payments  aforesaid,  we 
^^rthelese  think  it  our  duty,  as  well  to  the  private  creditors, 
**Se  interests  in  this  respect  have  been  so  solemnly  intrust- 
'o  us  by  the  late  act  oi  parliament,  as  from  xegatita  >ikfe 
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debt  due  to  the  Companj,  to  inaist  on  a  dedarat 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  security  proposed,  o 
of  payment  at  the  stipulated  periods,  we  reserve  1 
full  right  to  demand  of  the  Nabob  such  additional 
assignmeut  on.  his  country,  as  shall  be  effectual 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  agreement. 

Afiier  having  conciliated  the  mind  of  the  Xabob 
?(ure,  and  adjusted  the  particulars,  you  are  to  cat 
into  execution  by  a  formal  deed  between  hia  H 
the  Company,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  ins 

As  the  administration  of  the  British  interes 
neiions  in  ludia  has  in  some  respects  assumed  s 
by  the  lat43  act  of  parliament,  and  a  general  pes 
has  been  happily  accomplished,  the  present  appe 
be  the  proper  period,  and  which  cannot  \^^thol 
prudence  be  omitted,  to  settle  and  arrange,  bi 
equitable  treaty^a  plan  for  the  future  defence  an 
rjf  the  Cnniatic,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  oi 
lasting  foundation. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  nece 
we  direct  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  \ 
utmost  endeavours  to  impress  the  expediency 
good  effects  to  be  derived  from,  this  measure,  so  at 
the  minds  of  the  JS^abob  and  the  Eajab  of  Ta 
prevail  upon  them,  jointly  or  separately,  to  enter 
more  treaty  or  treaties  witli  the  Company,  groui 
principle  of  equity,  That  all  the  contracting  par 
bounci  to  contribute  jointly  to  the  support  of 
for  CO  and  garrisons,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war. 

That  the  military  peace  establisliment  shall  I 
settled  and  adjusted  hy  the  Company,  in  puraui 
autliority  and  directions  given  to  them  by  the 
parliament. 

As  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  garrison  i 
expenses  in  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  ft 
and  other  services  iucideutal  to  a  military  csl 
must  of  necessity  be  punctual  and  accurate,  no 
porsonal  assurance  or  reciprocul  confidence  of  e 
parties  on  the  other  must  be  accepted  or  requir 
Nabob  and  Kajah  must  of  uecesaity  specify  partiei 
and  TSFenuea  for  aecuxiug  \)t\B  iM-i  •scad  regular 
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xeir  contributions  into  the  treasury  of  the  Campany,  witH 
Vhom  the  charge  of  the  defeace  of  the  coast,  aud  of  course 
tie  power  of  the  sword,  must  be  exclusively  intrusted,  with 
power  for  the  Company,  in  case  of  failure  or  default  of  such 
payments,  at  the  stipulated  times  aud  aeasona,  to  enter  upon 
and  possess  such  districts,  and  to  let  the  same  to  renters^  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Kabob  aud  the  Hajah  respectively ;  but 
trusting  that  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  arrangement 
uo  undue  obstruction  will  be  given  by  either  of  those  powers, 
we  direct  that  tins  part  of  the  treaty  be  coupled  with  a  most 
positive  aaaurance,  on  our  part,  of  our  determination  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Nabob  and  Bajali,  in 
the  exelufiive  ajmimstration  of  their  ciiil  government,  aud 
revenues  of  their  respective  countries;  and  further,  that  in 
case  of  any  hostility  committed  against  the  territories  of 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  on  the  coaat  of  Coroniaudel, 
the  whole  revenues  of  their  respective  territories  sliaU  be 
tonsidered  as  one  common  stock,  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
Common  cause  of  their  defence — That  the  Company  on  their 
part  shall  engage  to  refrain,  during  the  war,  from  the  appli- 
L  of  any  part  of  their  revenues  to  any  commercial  pur- 
fs  whatsoever,  but  apply  tlie  whole,  save  only  the  ordinary 
rges  of  their  civil  govennueut,  to  the  purposes  of  the  war 
-That  the  Nabob  and  the  R«jali  shall  in  like  manner  engage 
On  their  parts  to  refrain,  during  the  w^ar,  from  the  application 
of  any  part  of  their  revenues,  save  only  what  shall  be  actually 
necessary  for  the  support  of  themselves,  and  the  civil  govcni- 
inent  of  their  respective  countries,  to  any  other  ptirpoaea  than 
that  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  niilitai-y  operations  as 
the  Company  may  find  it  necessary  to  carry  on  for  the  com- 
mon safety  of  their  interests  on  the  coaat  of  Coromandel. 

And  to  obviate  any  difficulties,  or  miflunderstanding,  which 
might  arise  from  leaving  indeterminate  the  sum  necesaary  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  civil  establishment  of  each  of  the 
respective  powers,  that  the  sum  be  now  ascertained  which  is 
indispenBably  necesaary  to  be  applied  to  thoee  pnrposeB,  and 
which  is  to  be  held  sacred  under  every  emergency,  and  set 
apart  previous  to  the  apphcatiou  of  the  rest  of  the  revenues, 
as  hereby  stipulated,  tor  the  purposes  of  mutual  or  common  de- 
fence against  any  enemy,  for  clearing  the  encumbrance  whic^h 
may  have  become  necessarily  incurred  in  addition  to  liaa 
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eipenditure  of  those  revenues  trhich  must  he  always  dtenfu 
part  of  the  war  establishment.  This  we  think  absolutely  n»- 
cessary,  aa  nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  as  the  early 
putting  the  finances  of  the  several  powers  upon  a  clear  foot- 
ing :  and  the  showing  to  atl  other  powers,  that  the  Companj, 
the  Nabob,  and  the  Eajah,  are  firmly  united  in  one  common 
cause,  and  combined  in  one  system  of  permanent  and  vigo^ 
ous  defence,  for  the  preservation  of  their  respective  tOTi- 
toriea  and  the  general  tranquillity. 

That  the  whole  aggregate  revenue  of  the  contracting  p«r^ 
ties  shall,  during  the  war,  be  under  the  application  of  thi 
Company,  and  shall  continue  an  long  al'ter  the  war  ag  thJS 
he  neees-iart/,  to  discharge  the  burthens  contracted  by  it ;  but 
it  must  be  declared,  that  this  provision  shall  in  no  respect 
extend  to  deprive  cither  the  Nabob  or  the  Hajah  of  tb» 
Bubstantial  authority  necessary  to  the  coDection  of  the  re- 
venues of  their  respective  countries.  But  it  is  meant  that 
they  shall  faithfully  perform  the  conditions  of  this  arrange- 
ment ;  and  if  a  division  of  any  part  of  the  revenues,  to  anjf 
other  than  the  stipulated  purposes,  shall  take  place,  tie 
Company  shall  be  entitled  to  take  upon  themselves  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue. 

The  Company  are  to  engage,  during  the  time  they  shall 
administer  the  revenues,  to  produce  to  the  other  contracting 
parties  regular  accounts  of^  the  application  thereof  to  tte 
purposes  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  and  faithfully  apply  theO 
m  support  of  the  war. 

And  lastly,  aa  the  defence  of  the  Carnatic  is  thus  to  rest 
with  the  Company,  the  Nabob  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  pro- 
priety of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  expense,  and  will  there- 
fore agree  not  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  troops  tliiin 
shall  bo  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  dignity,  and  tba 
splendour  of  the  durbar,  which  number  shall  be  specified  in 
tne  treaty;  and  if  any  military  aid  ia  requisite  for  the 
security  and  collection  of  his  reveouea,  other  than  the  fixed 
eatablishment  employed  to  enforce  the  ordinary  collections, 
and  preserve  the  police  of  the  country,  the  Company  must  be 
bound  to  furnish  nim  with  sttch  aid ;  the  Eajah  of  Tanjore 
iti'dst  likewise  become  bound  by  similar  engagements,  snd 
be  entitled  to  similar  aid. 
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Ab,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  Lord  Macartney, 
by  the   agreement   of  December,   1781,  sundry  leases,  of 
rarious  periods,  have  been  granted  to  renters,  we  direct,  that 
fou  apply  to  the  Kahob,  in  our  name,  for  his  consent,  tliat 
they  may  be  permitted  to  hold  their  leases  to  the  end  of  the 
stipulated  term  ;  and  we  have  great  reliance '  on  the  liberal- 
ity and  spirit  of  accommodation  manifested  by  the  Nabob  on 
80  many  occasions,  that  he  will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a 
proposition  so  just  and  reasonahle ;  but  if,  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  his  Highness  should  he  impressed  with  any 
i  particular  aversion  to  comply  with  this  proposition,  we  do 
I  Dot  desire  you  to  insist  upon  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
'  arrangement  to  take  place  between  us ;  but  in  that  event 
f  you  must  take  especial  care  to  give  such  indemnification  to 
i  the  renters  for  any  loss  they  may  Bustain,  as  you  judge  to  be 
I  reasonable. 

It  equally  concerns  the  honour  of  our  government,  that 

I  nch  natives  as  may  have  been  put  in  any  degree  of  authority 

orer  the  collections,  in  consequence  of  the  deed  of  aasign- 

ment,  and  who  have  proved  faithful  to  their  trust,  shall  not 

»uffer  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  fidelity. 

Having  thus  given  our  sentiments  at  large,  aa  well  for  the 
surrender  of  the  assignment,  as  with  regard  to  those  arrange- 
ments which  we  think  necessary  to  adopt  in  consequence 
thereof,  we  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  expressing 
<Hir  highest  approbation  of  the  ability,  moderation,  and  com' 
mand  of  temper,  with  which  our  president  at  Madras  has 
tcnducted  himself  in  the  management  of  a  very  delicate  and 
erabarrassiug  situation.  His  conduct  and  that  of  the  select 
committee  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  execution  of  the  trust 
'  delegated  to  Lord  Macartney,  by  the  Nabob  Mahommed 
-Ally,  has  been  vigorous  and  efiectual,  for  the  purpose  ot 
tealizing  as  great  a  revenue,  at  a  crisis  of  necessity,  as  the 
luiture  of  the  case  admitted  ;  and  the  imputation  of  corrup- 
tion, suggested  in  some  of  the  proceedings,  appears  to  be  to- 
I  tally  groundless  and  unwarranted. 

While  we  find  so  much  to  applaud,  it  is  with  regret  we 
' «»  induced  to  advert  to  anything  which  may  appear  worthy 

'  For  the  ground  of  this  "  great  reliance,"  Me  th«  papers  in  this  Ap- 
fcndix.  No.  V. ;  as  also  the  Nabob's  letters  to  the  court  of  directora  in 
this  Appendix,  No.  X. 
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of  blame,  as  the  step  of  issuing  the  Torana  Chits  in  Lord! 
ilacnrtney'a  own  name  can  only^  be  justified  upon  the  ground] 
of  absolute  neeesBity  ;*  and  as  liis  Lordship  had  every  reasonl 
to  believe  that  the  demand,  when  made,  would  be  irksomftl 
and  disagreeable  to  the    feelings  of  Maiiomed  Ally,  w 
precaution  ought  to  have  been  used,  and  more  time  allowed 
for  pronnf;  tliat   necessity,  by   previous   acta   of  address,! 
chnlity,  and  conciliation,  applied  for  the  purposes  of  obtain 
ing  his  authority  to  such  a  measure.     It  appears  to  us,  tt 
more  of  this  might  have  been  used  ;  and  therefore  we  canno 
consider  the  omission  of  it  as  blameless,  consistent  with  oa 
wishes  of  sanctifying  no  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  th 
agreement,  or  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  Nabob  ol 
the  Carnatic,  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  his  just  rights,  ia  tb 
government  of  the  people  xunler  his  authoritj. 

We  likewise  observe,  the  Nabob  has  complained  tliat 
official  communication  was  made  to  him  ot  the  peace,  fa 
near  a  month  after  the  cessation  of  arms  took  place.  Thii 
and  every  other  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  Nabob,  will  i 
appear  highly  rcprchensiblo  in  our  eyes  ;  and  we  direct  thi 
you  do,  upon  all  occasions,  pay  the  highest  attention  to  ' ' 
and  his  family. 

Lord  Macartney,  in  his  minute  of  the  9th  of  Septerabffl 
last,  has  been  fully  under  our  consideration  :    we  shall  ertT . 
appiaud  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  our  servants,  which 
induces  them  to  collect  and  communicate  to  ua,  every  opinion,! 
or  even  ground  of  suspicion,  they  may  entertain,  relative  I 
any  of  the  powers  in  India,  with  whose  conduct  our  interesti 
and  the  safety  of  our  settlements,  are  essentially  connecte' 
At  the  same  time  w©  earnestly  recommend,  that  those  opinfl 

'  For  t3ia  Ml  proof  of  this  necessity.  Lord  Macartney's  whole  cor 
spondence  on  the  subject  may  be  referred  to.    Without  the  act  here  « 
demned,  not  one  of  the  acta  cotnmended  in  the  preceding  paragraph  eou 
be  performed.      By  referring  to  the  Naboh's  letters  in  llua  Appendix,  i 
.■wiU  be  setn  -what  sort  of  task  a  g;ovemor  has  on  his  hands,  who  ia  to  i 
aecordins  to  the  direction  of  this  letter,  "  acts  of  addres.s,  civility,  i 
conciliation,"  and  to  psy,  upon  all  occa-sions,  the  highest  attention  to  I 
sons,  who  at  the  very  time  are  falsely,  and  in  the  grossest  terms,  acoiu 
him  of  peculation,  corruption,  treason,  and  every  species  of  malvcraalio 
m  ofiice.      The  recommendatiLin,  under  menaces  of  such  behaviour,  ( 
under  such  circumBtanaea,  ccaTcysalesaon,  the  tendency  of  which  ( 
be  miauitdGrstood. 


Ks  and  speculations  be  communicated  to  us  with  prudenre, 
liBcrntion,  and  all  posaible  secrecy  ;  and  (he  terms  in  which 
ley  are  conveyed  be  expressed  in  a  manner  as  little  offensive 
I  possible  to  the  powers  whom  they  may  concern,  and  into 
'kose  hands  they  may  fall.^ 

We  next  proceed  to  give  you  our  sentiments  respecting 
iie  private  debts  of  the  Nabob  ;  and  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
tdge,  that  the  origin  and  justice,  both  of  the  loan  of  1767, 
Bid  the  loan  of  1777,  commonly  called  the  cavalry  loan,  ap- 
ear  to  us  cleetr  and  indisputable,  agreeably  to  the  true  sense 

d  spirit  of  the  late  act  of  parliament. 

In  speaking  of  the  loan  of  1767,  wo  are  to  be  Trnderstood 

speaking  of  the  debt  as  constituted  by  the  original  bonds 
if  that  year,  bearing  interest  at  £10  per  cent. ,-  and  there- 
Ore,  if  any  of  the  Nabob's  creditors,  under  a  pretence  that 
leir  debts  made  part  of  the  consolidated  debt  of  1767,  al- 

lough  secui-ed  by  bonds  of  a  subaequent  date,  carrying  an 
rterest  exceeding  £10  per  cent.,  shall  cluiia  the  benefit  of 
le  iollowing  orders,  we  direct  that  you  pay  no  regard  to 
ftch  claims,  without  our  further  especial  instructions  for  that 
lirpose. 

With  respect  to  the  eonaoLidated  debt  of  1777,  it  certainly 
ands  upon  a  less  lavourable  footing.  So  early  as  the  27th 
f  March,  1769,  it  was  ordered  by  our  then  president  and 
(uncH  of  Port  St.  George,  that,  for  the  preventing  all  per- 
jns  living  under  the  Company's  protection  from  having  any 
ealings  with  any  of  the  country  powers,  or  their  ministers, 
ritboat  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  board,  an  advertise- 
ient  should  be  published,  by  fixing  it  up  at  the  sea-gate,  and 
ending  round  a  copy  to  the  Company's  sen^anta  and  inha- 
itants,  and  to  the  different  subordinates,  and  our  garrisons, 

'  The  delicacy  here  recommended  in  the  ezpretiiont  concerning  conduct 
■with  which  the  safety  of  our  seltlenieats  ia  essentially  connected,"  is  a 
88on  of  die  same  nature  with  the  former.  Dangerous  designs,  if  truly 
ich,  ought  to  be  expressed,  according  to  their  nature  and  q^ualitiea  ;  and 
I  for  the  tecrecy  recommended  concerning  the  designs  here  alluded  to, 
Dthing  can  be  more  absurd,  as  thby  appear  very  fully  and  directly  in  the 
ipers  pubEshed  by  the  authority  of  the  court  of  directors  in  1775,  and 
nay  be  easily  discerned  Croiii  the  propositions  for  the  Bengal  treaty,  pub- 
bhed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  and  in  the  Reports  of 
li*  Select  Committee.  The  keeping  of  such  secrets  too  long  lia.s  \itCQ.  OBSS 
ittue  of  the  Caniatic  war,  and  of  the  niin  of  oui  aff&via  ia  \uv^ 
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and  giving  it  out  in  general  orders ;  stating  tliereln,  tbat  i 
preeideut  and  council  did  conaider  the  irreversible  order  of  1 
the  court  of  directors  of  the  year  1714  (whereby  their  pwplfti 
were  prohibited  from  having  any  dealings  with  the  count 
govemnienta  in   money  matters)  to   be  in  full   force  ana 
vigour ;  and  thereby  expressly  forbidding  all  servants  of  thai 
Company,  and  other  Europeans  under  their  jurisdiction, 
make  loans,  or  have  any  money  transactions,  with  any  of  tt 
princes  or  states  in  India,  without  special  licence  aud  pe^'^ 
mission  of  the  president  and  coiincQ  for   the  time  being, 
eieept  only  in  the  particular  cases  there  mentioned;  a 
declaring,  that   any  wilful  deviation  therefrom  shouM 
deemed  a  breach  ot*^ orders,  ajid  treated  as  such.     And  on  ■ 
4th  of  March,  1778,  it  was  resolved  by  our  president 
council  of  Fort  St.  George,  that  the  conaolidated  debt 
1777  was  not,  on  any  respect  whatsoever,  conducted  und 
the  auspices  or  protection  of  that  government ;  and  on  tH 
circumstance  of^  the  consolidation  of  the  said  debt  beini 
made  knovra  to  ue,  we  did,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1778| 
write  to  you  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Tour  account  of  tbfl 
Nabob's  private  debts  is  very  alarming  ;  but  from  whatere 
cause  or  causes  those  debts  have  been  contracted  or  increased 
we  hereby  repeat  our  orders,  that  the  sanction  of  the  Con 
pany  be  on  no  account  given  to  any  kind  of  security  for ' 
payment  or  liquidation  of  any  part  thereof  (except  by  th 
express  authority  of  the  court  of  directors)  on  any  accou 
or  pretence  whatever." 

The  loan  of  1777,  therefore,  has  no  sanction  or  authorit 
from  UB ;  and,  in  considering  the  situation  and  circuinstanc 
of  this  loan,  we  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  the  creditor 
could  not  be  ignorant  how  greatly  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob 
were  at  that  time  deranged,  and  that  his  debt  to  the  Com- 
pany was  then  very  considerable  ;  the  payment  of  which  the 
parties  took  the  most  effectual  means  to  postpone,  by  pr 
curing  an  assignment  of  such  specific  revenues,  for  the  di 
charge  of  their  own  debts,  as  alone  could  have  enabled  th 
Nabob  to  have  discharged  that  of  the  Company. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  should  be  warranted  1 
refuse  our  aid  or  protection  in  the  recovery  of  this  loan ;  bo 
when  we  consider  tVie  ine'i^iedieneY  of  keeping  the  subject  i 
the  Jfabob'B  debts  loiageT  aft-oa.^  ftwa  "\'&  ^"aOBiiailY  necessary; j 
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rben  we  consider  how  much  the  final  eonclusion  of  this 
inesa  will  tend  to  promote  traiaquillity,  credit,  and  ciroul- 
i  of  property  in  the  Camatic ;  and.  wheQ  we  consider 
the  debtor  concurs  with  the  creditor  in  establishing  the 
tice  of  those  debts  consolidated  in  1777  into  gross  suras, 
which  bonds  were  given,  liable  to  be  transferred  to  per- 
difl'erent  from  the  original  creditors,  and  having  no 
or  knowledge  of  the  transactiona  in  which  the  debts 
ted,  and  of  course  how  little  ground  there  is  to  expect 
substantial  good  to  residfc  from  an  unlimited  investiga- 
into  them,  we  have  resolved  ao  far  to  recognise  the 
;ice  of  thoso  debts,  as  to  extend  to  thoni  tliat  protection 
,  upon  more  forcible  grounds,  we  have  seen  cause  to 
w  to  the  other  two  classes  of  debts.  But  although  we  ao 
adopt  the  general  presumption  in  their  favour,  as  to 
it  them  to  a  participation  in  the  manner  hereafter  di- 
",  we  do  not  mean  to  debar  you  from  receiving  any 
ilaints  against  those  debts  of  1777,  at  the  instance  either 
Nabob  himi<elf,  or  of  other  creditora  injured  by  their 
8o  admitted,  or  by  any  other  persona  having  a  proper 
,  or  stating  reasonable  groxmds  of  objection;  and  if 
complaints  are  oflered,  we  order  that  the  grounds  of  all 
;b  be  attentively  examined  by  you,  and  be  transmitted  to  us, 
[ether  with  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  them,  for 
final  decision  ;  and  aa  we  have  before  directed,  that  the 
'twelve  lacks  of  pagodas,  to  be  received  annually  from 
lb,  should  be  paid  into  our  treasury,  it  is  our  order 
tbe  same  be  distributed  aiccording  to  the  following  ar- 
Bjgement. 

That  the  debt  be  made  up  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
The  debt  consolidated  in  1767  to  be  made  up  to  the  end  of 
erear  1784,  with  the  current  interest  at  10  per  cent. 
Tne  cavalry  loan  to  be  made  up  to  the  same  period,  with 
e  current  interest  at  12  per  cent. 

The  debt  consolidated  in  1777  to  be  made  up  to  the  eame 
od,  with  the  current  interest  at  12  per  cent,  to  Novem- 
T,  1781,  and  from  thence  vrith  the  current  interest  at  6 
S"  cent. 

The  twelve  lacks  annually  to  be  received  are  then  to  be 
jplied. 
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1,  To  the  growing  interest  on  the  cavalry  loan,  at  12  pet 
cent. 

2.  To  the  growing  interest  on  the  debt  of  1777,  at  6  pet  | 
cent. 

The  remainder  to  be  equally  divided ;  one  half  to  be  ap*  I 
plied  to  the  extinction  of  tlie  Company'a  debt,  the  other  half  I 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  groiiving  interest  at  £10  per  I 
cent.,  md  towards  the  disuharge  of  the  priacipal  of  the  dfU] 
of  1767. 

This  arrangement  to  continue  till  the  puncipal  of  the  debt 
1767  is  discharged. 

The  application  of  the  twelve  lacks  ia  then  to  be, 

1.  To  the  intereat  of  the  debt  1777,  as  above.     The  re-| 
mainder  to  be  then  equally  divided ;  one  hall"  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  current  intereat  and  principal  of  the  cava 
loan,  and  the  other  half  towards  the  discharge  of  the  Com«j 
pany'a  debt. 

When  the  cavalry  loan  shall  be  thus  discharged,  tlieraj 
shall  thea  be  paid,  towards  the  discharge  of  the  Corapfisj's' 
debt,  seven  lacks. 

To  the  growing  intereat  and  capital  of  the  1777  loan,  five 
lacks. 

When  the  Company'a  debt  shall  be  discharged,  the  whole! 
is  then  to  be  apphed  m  discharge  of  the  debt  1777.  I 

If  the  Nabob  shall  be  prevailed  upon  to  apply  the  arreMSl 
and  growing  payments  of  the  Tanjore  peshcuah  in  furtbty 
discharge  ol  hia  debts,  over  and  above  the  twelve  lacks  " 
pagodas,  we  direct  that  the  whole  of  that  payment,  wl 
made,  ahnll  be  applied  towards  the  reduction,  of  the  Coo-ij 
pany'e  debt.  ! 

Wo  have  laid  down  these  general  rules  of  distribution,  asj 
appearing  to  ua  founded  on  justice,  and  the  relative  ctreu 
stances  of  the  different  debts ;  and  therefore  we  give  ourl 
authority  and  protection  to  them  only  on  the  suppoeitioiil 
that  they  who  ask  our  protection  acquiesce  in  the  condition 
upon  which  it  ia  given ;  and  therefore  we  expressly  ordffj 
that  if  any  creditor  of  the  Kabob,  a  servant  of  the  Company^ 
or  being  under  our  protection,  shall  refuse  to  express  hii 
acquiescence  in  these  arniugementa,  he  shall  not  only  bej 
ejccJiided  from  receiving  any  share  of  the  fund  under  you 
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distribution,  but  shall  be  prohibited  from  talnng  any  eepar- 
»te  measures  to  recover  liig  debt  from  the  Nabob  :  it  being 
one  great  inducement  to  our  ndoptiug  this  arrangement,  that 
I  the  Nabob  shall  be  relieved  from  all  further  disquietude  bl 
'  the  importunities  of  lua  individual  creditors,  and  he  left  at 
liberty  to  pursue  those  measuree  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
country,  which   the  embarrasainenta  of  hia  situation  have 
hitherto  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  exertin".     And  we 
further  direct,  that  if  any  creditor  shall  be  found  refractory, 
or  disposed  to  disturb  the  arrangement  we  have  suggested, 
he  shall  be  dismissed  the  service  and  sent  homo  to  England. 
The  directions  we    have  given  only  apply  to  tlie  three 
daaaes  of  debta  which  have  come  under  oui"  obaer\-atioa.    It 
Itaa  been  surmised,  that  the  Nabob  has  of  late  contracted 
ftirther  debta  ;  if  any  of  theae  are  due  to  British  aubjecta,  we 
forbid  any  countenance  or  protection  whatever  to  be  given 
to  theiu,  until  the  debt  is  fully  investigated,  the  nature  of 
it  reported  home,  and  our  special  instructions  upon  it  re- 
ceived. 

We  cannot  conclude  thia  subject,  without  adverting  in  the 
strongest  terras  to  the  prohibitions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  issued  under  the  authority  of  different  courts  of  di- 
rectors against  any  of  our  servants,  or  of  those  under  our 
protection,  having  any  money  transactions  with  any  of  the 
country  powers,  without  the  knowledge  and  previous  con- 
Bent  of  our  respective  governments  abroad ;  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  Nabob,  sensible  of  the  great  embarrassments 
both  to  his  own  and  the  Company's  affairs,  which  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  their  private  claims  have  occasioned,  is  will- 
ing to  engage  not  to  incur  any  new  debta  with  individuals, 
and  we  think  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  persuading  his 
Highness  into  a  positive  stipulation  for  tliat  purpose  ;  and 
though  the  legislature  has  thus  humanely  interfered  in  be- 
half of  such  individuals  as  might  otherwise  have  been  re- 
doised  to  great  distress  by  the  past  traiiaactious,  we  hereby, 
in  the  moat  pointed  and  positive  terms,  repeat  our  prohibi- 
tion upon  this  subject ;  and  direct  that  no  person,  being  a 
bservaut  of  the  Company,  or  being  under  our  protection,  shall, 
on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  concerned  in  any  loan  or  other 
money  transaction  with  any  of  the  country  powers,  unless 
jwledge  and  express  penniasion  of  ovir  respective 
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govemmenta.  And  if  any  of  our  servants,  or  otliera  being; 
under  our  protection,  shall  be  discovered  in  any  respect 
counteracting  these  orders,  we  strictly  enjoin  you  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  sending  them  home  to  England,  to  be 
punished  as  guilty  of  disobedience  of  ordera,  and  no  protec- 
tion or  assistance  of  the  Company  shall  be  given  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  loans  connected  with  such  transactiona.  Tour 
particular  attention  to  this  subject  is  strictly  enjoined ;  and 
any  connivance  on  yom-  parts  to  a  breach  of  our  orders  upon 
it,  will  incur  our  highest  displeasure. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  those  intrigues,  ivhich  have 
been  bo  succeasfuUy  carried  on  at  the  Nabob's  durbar,  we 
repeat  our  prohibition  in  the  strongest  terms  respecting  any 
intercourse  between  British  Bubjects  and  the  Nabob  and  his 
family,  as  we  are  convinced  that  such  an  intercourse  has 
been  carried  on  greatly  to  the  detriment  and  expense  of  the 
^abob,  and  merely  to  the  advantage  of  individuals.  We 
therefore  direct  that  all  persons  who  shall  offend  against  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  tliia  necessary  order,  whether  in  the 
Company's  service,  or  under  their  protection,  he  forthwith 
sent  to  England.  ' 

Approved  by  the  Board. 

Hekbt  DtFNnAS, 
Whitehall,  Walsinoham, 

lUh  Oct.  1784.  W.  W.  GHEirrnXK» 

MrLGBAVE. 

Eitract  irom  tlie  Bepresentation  of  the  Court  of  Directort 
of  the  East-India  Company. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  extreme  concern  that  we  express  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  your  right  honourable  board,  in  this  early  exer« 
cise  of  your  controlling  power ;  but  in  so  novel  an  institution, 
it  can  scarcely  be  thought  extraordinarj',  if  the  exact  bound- 
aries of  our  respective  functions  and  duties  should  not  at 
once,  on  either  eide,  be  precisely  and  familiarly  understood, 
and  we  therefore  confide  in  your  justice  and  candour  for  be- 
lieving that  wc  have  no  wish  to  evade  or  frustrate  the  salutary 
purposes  of  your  institution,  as  we  on  our  part  are  tliorough- 
Jy  satisfied  "thet  you  have  no  wish  to  encroach  on  the  legal 
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po^rera  of  the  East-India  Company :  we  Btall  proceed  to  state 
our  objections  to  euch  of  the  amendmenta  aB  appear  to  ua  to 
be  either  insufficient,  inexpedient,  or  Tonwarranted. 

1 6th.  Conceming  the  private  Debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Areot, 
and  the  Application  of  the  Fund  of  twelve  Lacks  of  Pago- 
das per  Annum. 

Under  this  head  you  are  pleased,  in  lieu  of  our  paragraphs, 

to  substantiate  at  once  the  justice  of  all  those  demand* 

■which  the  act  requires  U3  to  inveBtigate,  subject  only  to  a 

light  reserved  to  tlie  Nabob,  or  any  other  party  concerned, 

to  question  the  justice  of  any  debt  falling  within  the  last  of 

the  three  classes ;  we  submit,  that  at  least  the  opportunity 

of  qviestioning,  within  the  limited  time,  the  justice  of  aiiy  of 

the  debts,  ought  to  have  been  fully  preserved  ;  and  supposing 

the  first  and  second  classes  to  stand  free  from  imputation, 

(as  we  incline  to  believe  they  do,)  no  injury  can  result  to 

individuals  from  such  discussion  :  and  we  further  submit  to 

your  consideration,  how  far  the  espress  direction  of  the  act 

to  eiamine  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  debts  has  been,  by 

tie  amended  paragraphs,  complied  with ;   and  whether  at 

k««t  the   rate  of  interest,  according  to  which  the  debts 

wising  from  soucar  assignment  of  the  land  revenues  to  the 

STvants  of  the  Company,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  native 

-,  have  been  accumulated,  ought  not  to  be  inquired 

i^  well  as  the  reasonableness  of  the  deduction  of  25 

per  cent.,  which  tlie  Bengal  government  directed  to  be  made 

from  a  great  part  of  the  debts  on  certain  conditions.     But 

to  your  appropriation  of  the  fund,  our  duty  requires  that  we 

"  juld  state  our  strongest  dissent.  Our  right  to  be  paid  the 
ears  of  those  expenses,  by  which,  almost  to  our  own  ruin, 
have  preserved  the  country,  and  all  the  property  con- 
nected with  it,  from  falling  a  prey  to  a  foreign  conqueror, 
•urely  stands  paramount  to  all  claims  for  former  debts  upon 
the  revenues  of  a  country  so  preserved,  even  if  the  legislature 
Imd  not  expressly  limited  the  assistance  to  be  given  the 
irivate  creditors  to  be  such  as  should  be  consistent  with  our 
»wn  rights.  The  Nabob  had,  long  before  passing  tho  act, 
»y  treaty  with  our  Bengal  government,  agreed  to  pay  u» 
levcn  lacks  of  pagodas,  as  part  of  the  twelve  lacks,  in 
iidation  of  those  arrears,  of  which  seven,  lacks  the  axw 


rangement  you  have  "been  pleased  to  lay  down  would  take 
away  from  us  Tnore  than  the  half,  aud  give  it  to  private  cre- 
ditors, of  whose  demands  there  are  only  about  a  sixth  part  _ 
which  do  not  Btand  in  a  predicament  that  you  declare  would 
not  entitle  them  to  any  aid  or  protection  from  us  in  the  re-j 
covery  thereof,  were  it  not  upon  grounds  of  expediency,  sjj 
will   more   particularly  appear   by  the   annexed  estimate. 
Until  our  debt  shall  he  macharged,  we  can  by  no  meanl 
consent  to  give  up  auy  part  of  the  seven  lacks  to  the  private ' 
creditors ;  and  we  humbly  apprehend,  that  in  this  decflN 
ation  we  do  not  esceed  the  limits  of  the  authority  and  riglitJ  ■ 
vested  in  us. 

The  Eight  Honourable  tho  Coramissioners  for  the  Afikirsof] 

India. 

The  EEPEESENTATION  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ofthfj 
East-India  Company. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  court,  having  duly  attended  to  yonr  reasonings  audi 
decisions,  on  the  Buhjeeta  of  Arnee  and  Hanamantagoody,^ 
beg  leave  to  oheerve,  with  due  deference  to  your  judg- 
ment, that  the  directions  we  liad  given  in  these  paragrapli?' 
which  did  not  obtain  your  upprubation,  still  appear  to  us  to] 
have  been  consistent  vrith  justice,  and  agreeable  to  the  late 
act  of  parliament,  which  pointed  out  to  us,  as  we  appreheniied, 
the  treaty  of  1762  a&  our  guide. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  said  court, 
Tho.  Mohton,  Sec. 
East-India  House, 
the  Brd  November,  1784. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  for  the  Afiaii* 
of  India,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Srd  November, 
1784,  in  Answer  to  their  Eemonstrance. 

Sixth  Article. 

We  think  it  proper,  considering  the  particular  nature  of 

the  subject,  to  state  to  you  the  following  remarks  on  that 

pent  of  your  representatiou  which  relates  to  the  plan  for  the 

3i£ichargiag  of  the  KaboVft  itj\>tft. 
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Ist,  Tou  compute  the  revenue  wliich  the  Cnmatic  may  be 
expected  to  produce  ouJy  at  twentj'  lacks  of  pagodsis.    If  we 
concurred  -with  you  in  this  opinion,  we  should  certainly  feel 
our  hopes  of  advantage  to  all  the  parties  from  this  arrange- 
ment conBiderahly  dimiuiahcnl.      But  wo  trust,  that  we  are 
not  too  sanguine  on  this  head,  when  we  place  the  greatest 
reliance  on  the  estimate  tranamittpd  to  you  by  your  presi- 
dent of  Fort  St.  George,  having  there  the  beat  meana  of  in- 
formation upon  the  fact,  and  stating  it  with  a  particular  view 
to  the  Bubject  matter  of  these  paragraphs.     Some  allowance, 
we  are  sensible,  must  he  made  for  the  difference  of  collection 
In  the  Nabob's  bauds,  but  we  truat  not  such  as  to  reduce  the 
receipt  nearly  to  what  you  suppose. 

2nd]y,  In  making  up  the  amount  of  the  private  debts,  you  ■ 
take  in  compound  interest  at  the  different  rates  specified  in  ■ 
our  paragraph.  This  it  was  not  our  intention  to  allow ;  and 
lest  any  misconception  should  arise  on  the  spot,  we  have  _ 
»dded  an  express  direction,  tliat  the  debts  be  made  up  with  ■ 
simple  interest  only,  from  the  time  of  their  respective  con-  ™ 
solidation.     Clause  F  f. 

3rdly,  We  have  also  the  strongest  grounds  to  believe,  that 
the  debts  will  he,  in  other  respects,  considerably  less  than 
they  are  now  computed  by  you ;  and  consequently,  the  Com- 
pany's annual  proportion  of  the  twelve  la^-ts  will  be  larger 
than  it  appears  on  your  estimate.  But  even  on  your  o'mi 
Statement  of  it,  if  we  add  to  the  £150,000  or  3,7S,O0O  pago- 
daSj  (which  you  take  aa  the  annual  proportion  to  be  received 
by  the  Company  for  five  years  to  the  end  of  1789,)  the 
annual  amount  of  the  Tanjore  peshcuBh  for  the  same  period, 
and  the  arrears  on  the  peshcush  (proposed  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney to  be  received  in  three  years)  ;  the  whole  wiB  make  a 
sum  not  falling  very  short  of  pagodaa  35,00,000,  the  amount 
of  pagodas,  7,00,000  j3«r  annum  for  the  same  period.  And  if 
we  carry  our  calculations  farther,  it  will  appear  that,  botb  by 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Nabob  and  adopted  in  your  para- 
graphs, and  by  that  which  we  ti-ansmitted  to  you,  the  debt 
from  the  Nabob,  if  taken  at  £3,000,000  will  be  discharged 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  viz.  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
year.     We  cannot  therefore  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  the 

IBmaUest  ground  for  objecting  to  this  arrangement,  as  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  Companyj  even,  it  '^^  -oieaiemjc^ 
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were  to  be  considered  on  tJie  mere  ground  of  expediency,' 
and  with  a  view  ouly  to  the  wisdom  of  re-eatahliatujig  credit 
and  circulation  in  a  commercial  settlement,  without  any  cod- 
Bideration  of  those  motives  of  attention  to  the  feelings  and 
honour  of  the  Nabob,  of  huiuauity  to  individuiilsj  and  of  jus- 
tice to  persons  in  your  service,  and  living  under  your  protec- 
tion, which  have  actuated  the  legislatiire,  and  which  afford 
not  only  justifiable,  but  commendable,  grounds  for  your  con- 
duct. 

ImpreHsed  with  this  conviction,  we  have  not  made  anj 
alteration  in  the  general  outliuea  of  the  arrangement  which 
we  had  before  transmitted  to  you.  But,  as  the  amomitof 
the  Nabob's  revenue  is  matter  of  uncertain  conjecture,  and 
as  it  docs  not  appear  just  to  us,  that  any  deficiency  should 
fall  wholly  on  any  one  class  of  these  debts,  we  have  added  & 
direction  to  jroiu*  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  that  ii^ 
notwithatandmg  the  provisions  contained  in  our  former  pura- 
grapha,  any  deficiency  should  arise,  the  payments  of  what 
shall  be  received  shall  be  made  in  the  same  proportion  wticli 
would  have  obtained  in  the  division  of  the  whole  twelve 
lacks,  had  they  been  paid. 


No.  X.     Se/erred  tajrom  p.  189. 

[The  foUowing  extracts  are  subjoined,  to  show  the  matter 
ana  the  etyle  of  representation  employed  by  those  who  hate 
obtained  that  ascendency  over  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  whicl  is 
described  in  the  letter  marked  No.  6,  of  the  present  Ap* 
pendix,  and  which  is  so  totally  destructive  of  the  authority 
and  credit  of  the  lawful  British  government  at  Madras.  The 
charges  made  by  theae  persona  have  been  solemnly  denied,  by 
Lord  Macartney ;  and  to  judge  from  the  character  of  the 
parties  accused  and  accusing,  they  arc  probably  void  of  ail 
foundation.  But  as  the  letters  are  in  the  name  and  uuder 
the  signature  of  a  person  of  great  rank  and  coneequeace 
among  the  natives ;  aa  they  contain  matter  of  the  most 
serious  nature  ;  as  they  charge  the  moat  enormous  crimea, 
and  corruptions  of  the  grossest  kind,  on  a  British  governor; 
and  as  they  refer  to  the  Nabob's  minister  in  Great  Britain 
^or  proof  and  further  elueiialVoTi.  Qi\\sSTaa.\.VfeT*  complained  o^ 
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Bommon  decency,  and  common  policj,  demanded  on  irKjuiry 
Into  their  truth  or  falsehood.  The  'WTiting  is  obvioualy  the 
product  of  some  English  pen.  If,  on  inquiry,  these  charges 
should  be  made  good,  (a  thing  very  imhiiely,)  the  party  ao 
Bused  ■would  become  a  juat  object  of  animadversion.  Jf  they 
should  be  found  (as  in  all  probability  they  would  be  found) 
£dsc  and  calumnious,  and  supported  by  forgery,  then  the 
censure  would  fall  on  the  accuser ;  at  the  eame  time  the  ne- 
Kssity  would  be  manifest  for  proper  measurea  towards  the 
lecurity  of  government  against  such  infamous  aceusationa. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  protect  the  boneafc  fame  of  virtuous 
governors,  as  it  is  to  puniah  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical.  But 
neither  the  court  of  directors  nor  the  board  of  control  have 
made  any  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  charges. 
IThey  have  covered  over  the  accusers  and  accused  with  abund- 
isice  of  compliments ;  they  have  insinuated  some  oblique  cen- 
sures ;  and  they  have  recommended  perfect  harmony  between 
the  charges  of  corruption  and  peculation,  and  the  persons 
charged  with  these  crimes.] 

IBth  October,  1782.  Eitract  of  a  Translation  of  a  Letter 
from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East-India  Company. 

"  Fataxlt  for  me,  and  for  the  public  interest,  the  Com- 
■panv's  favour  and  my  unbounded  confidence  have  been  la- 
tvi&b'ed  on  a  man  totally  unfit  for  the  exalted  station  in  which 
}»e  has  been  placed,  and  unworthy  of  the  truete  that  have 
l>een  reposed  in  him.  When  I  speak  of  one  who  has  so 
deeply  stabbed  my  honour,  my  wounds  bleed  afresh,  and  I 
jDuat  be  allowed  that  freedom  of  expreasion  which  the  galling 
flection  of  my  injuries  and  my  misfortunes  naturally  draws 
m  me.  Shall  your  servants,  unchecked,  unrestrained, 
d  unpunished,  gratify  their  private  views  and  ambition  at 
le  expense  of  my  honour,  my  peace,  and  my  happiness,  and 
;to  the  ruin  of  my  country,  as  well  aa  of  nil  your  atfaira  ?  No 
Aooner  had  Lord  Macartney  obtained  the  favourite  object  of 
Itis  ambition,  than  he  betrayed  the  greatest  insolence  towards 
toe,  the  most  glaring  neglect  of  the  common  civihties  and 
attentions  paid  me  by  all  former  governora,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  and  even  by  the  most  inveterate  of  vaj  enemies.  He 
ted  my  servants,  endeavoured  to  defame  my  character 


hy  imjartly  censuring  my  administration,  and  extended 
boundless  nsnrpation  to  the  whole  goTcmment  of  my  da* 
minions,  in  all  the  branches  of  judicature  and  police ;  and, 
violatidm  of  the  express  articles  of  the  ao^reernents,  proceeded 
to  ami  renters  into  the  oountriea,  unapproved  of  by  me,  men 
of  bad  character,  and  unequal  to  my  management  or  reapoiuii 
bihty.  Though  he  is  chai^able  with  the  greatest  acts  o^ 
cruelty,  even  to  the  shedding  the  blood  and  cutting  off  the 
noses  and  eaara  of  my  subjects,  by  those  eiercising  his  autho^ 
ity  in  the  countries,  and  that  even  the  duties  of  religion  and 
public  worship  have  been  interrupted  or  prevented ;  and 
though  he  carries  on  all  his  business  by  the  arbitrary  exertion 
of  military  force,  yet  does  he  not  collect  from  the  countries 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue  that  should  be  produced.  Tic 
statement  he  pretends  to  hold  forth  of  expected  revenue,  is , 
totally  fallacious,  and  can  never  be  realized  under  the  manag*' 
ment  of  his  Lordship,  in  the  appointment  of  renters,  totallr 
disqualified,  rapacious,  and  irresponsible,  who  are  actually 
embezzling  and  dis^sipating  the  public  revenues  that  should 
assist  in  the  support  of  the  war.  Totally  occupied  by  his 
private  views,  and  governed  by  his  passions,  he  has  neglected 
or  sacrificed  all  the  essential  objects  of  public  good,  and  by 
want  of  co-operation  with  Sir  Eyre  Cootc,  and  refusal  to 
fiimish  the  army  with  the  necessary  supplies,  has  rendered 
the  glorious  and  repeated  victories  of  the  gallant  general  in- 
effectual to  the  expulsion  of  our  cruel  enemy.  To  cover  hi* 
insufficiency,  and  veil  the  discredit  attendant  on  his  fadure  in 
every  measure,  he  throws  out  the  most  illiberal  eipresaions, 
and  iustitutcs  unjust  accusations  against  me ;  and,  in  aggiavgr 
tion  of  all  the  mstreases  imposed  upon  me,  he  has  abetted 
the  meanest  calumniators,  to  bring  forward  false  charga 
against  me  and  my  eon,  Ameer-ul-Omrah,  in  order  to  create 
embarrassment,  and  for  the  distresa  of  my  mind.  My 
papers  and  writings  sent  to  you,  must  testify  to  the  whole 
world  the  malevolence  of  his  designs,  and  the  means  that 
have  been  used  to  forward  them.  He  has  violently  seized 
and  opened  all  letters  addressed  to  me  and  my  aervants,  oa 
my  public  and  private  atRiira.  My  vackeel,  that  attended 
V,  according  to  ancient  custom,  has  been  ignominioxisly 
ussed  from  his  presence,  and  not  suffered  to  approach  tht) 
pninent-house.     Hie  \vaa  Va  \.\\e  Taeas^fe^t  wiaaner,  and  »f 
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I  he  thought  in  secret,  been  tarapering  and  intriguing  with  my 
;  family  and  relations  for  the  worst  of  purposes.     And  if  I 
'  express  the  agonies  of  my  mind  nndor  these  most  pointed  in- 
juries and  oppresaiona,  and  complain  of  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  Lord  Macartney,  I  am  insulted  by  hia  affected 
eonstruction,  that  my  communications  are  dictated  by  the 
,  insinuations  of  others.     At  the  same  time  that  hia  conscious 
apprehensions  for  his  misconduct,  have  produced  the  most 
»bject  applications  to  me,  to  amother  my  feelings,  and  en- 
treaties to  write  in  his  Lordship's  favour  to  England,  and  to 
submit  all  my  affiirs  to  his  direction.     When  hia  submissions 
have  failed  to  moukl  me  to  hia  will,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
1  effect  his  purposes  by  menaces  of  hia  secret  influence  with 
those  in  power  in  England,  which,  he  pretends  to  assert, 
fhall  be  effectual  to  confirm  hia  usurpation,  and  to  deprive 
I  me  and  my  family,  in  succession,  of  my  rights  of  sovereignty 
tad  government  for  ever.     To  such  a  length  have  his  passions 
and  violencus  carried  him,  that  all  my  family,  my  dependants, 
aod  even  my  friends  and  visitors,  are  persecuted  with  the 
itrongest  marks  of  his  displeasure.  Every  shadow^  of  authority 
my  person  is  taken  from  me,  and  respect  to  my  name  dis- 
iged  throughout  the  whole  country.     When  an  officer  of 
kigh  nmk  in  hia  Majesty's  service  was  some  time  since  intro- 
dtteed  to  me  by  Lord  iilacartney,  his  Lordship  took  occasion  to 
Aow  a  personal  deri^sion  and  contempt  of  me.      Mr.  Sichard 
1,  who  has  attended  my  durbar  under  the  commission 
be  governor-general  and  eoimeil  of  Beng!il,has  experienced 
I  resentment;  and  Mr.  Benfield,  ioeVA  whom  I  have  no  busi- 
»,  and  who,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  for  many 
years,  haa  continued  to  pay  me  his  visits  of  respect,  has  felt 
the  weight  of  his  Lordship's  displeasure,  and  has  had  every 
unmerited  insinuation  thro'ivn  out  against  him  to  prejudice 
liim,  and  deter  him  from  paying  me  hia  complimenta  as  usual. 
'•  Thus,    gentlemeu,    have   you   delivered   me   over  to   a 
itranger ;    to   a  man    unacquainted   with   govcrument  and 
business,  and  too   opinionated  to   learn ;  to  a  man  whose 
ignorance  and  prejudices  operate  to  the  neglect  of  every 
good  measure,  or  the  liberal  co-operation  with  any  that  wisli 
weU  to  the  public  interests ;  to  a  man  who,  to  pursue  hia  own 
passions,  plans,  and  designs,  will  certainly  ruin  all  mine,  as 
well  as  the  Company's  aE'oira.     llis  miamanagement   aui 
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obstinacy  have  caused  the  loss  of  manj  lacks  of  my  rerenu 
dissipated  and   embezzled,  and  every  public  consideratidj 
sacrificed  to  his  vanity  and  private  views-     I  beg  to  offer! 
instance  in  proof  of  ray  assertions,  and  to  justify  tlie  hopel 
have  that  yon  will  cause  to  be  made  good  to  me  all  the  los 
I  have  sustained,  by  the  mal-admiuistration  and  bad  practic 
of  your  servants,  according  to  all  the  account  of  receipts 
former  years,  and  which  I  made  known  to  Lord  j^Iacartne 
amongst  other  papers  of  information,  in  the  beginning  of  * 
management  in  the  colleetiona.     The  district  of  Ougolepr 
duced  annually,  upon  a  medium  of  many  years,  90,000 
godas !  but  Lord  Macartney,  upon  receiving  a  sum  of  mon 
Jfrom  Ramchunary '  let  it  ont  to  hiiUj  in  April  last,  for  I 
inadequate  rent  of  50,000  pagodas jscr  annum,  diminishing  i 
this  district  alone  near  half  the  accustomed  revenues.     Aft 
this  manner  hath  he  exercised  his  powers  over  the  countrie 
to  suit  his  own  purposes  and  designs  ;  and  this  secret  mo ' 
hae  he  taken  to  reduce  the  collections." 

let  November,  1782.  Copy  of  a  Letter  fix)m  the  Nabob  i 
Arcot  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  &c.  Received  7th  Apt 
1783. 

"  The  distresses  which  I   have  set  forth  in  my  for 
letters,  are  now  increaaed  to  such  an  alarming  pitch,  by  tl 
imprudent  measures  of  your  governor,  and  by  the  arbit 
and  impolitic  conduct  pursued  with  the  merchants  and  it 
porters  of  grain,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  fort  of  Ma " 
seems  at  stake,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  aettleme 
appears  to  have  been  totally  overlooked;  many  thoasa 
have  died,  Mid  continue  hourly  to  perish  of  fftmine,  thou 
the  capacity  of  one  of  your  youngest  servants,  with  diligen 
and  attention,  by  doing  justice,  and  giving  reasonable 
couragement  to  the  merchants,  and  by  drawing  the  suppli 
of  grain  which  the  northern  countries  would  have  afforde 
might  have  secured  us  against  all  those  dreadful  calamiti^ 
I  had  with  much  difficulty  procured  and  purchased  a  sn 
quantity  of  rice,  for  the  use  of  myself,  my  family,  and  atteu 
ants,  and  with  a  %'iew  of  sending  oft'  the  greatest  part  of 
latter  to  the  northern  countries,  with  a  little  subsistence! 
their  hands.     But  what  must  your  surprise  be,  when 
'  S«e  Telinga  Letter  at  the  end  of  thia  coirespondeac*. 


fearn,  that  even  tluB  rice  was  seized  hy  Lord  Macartnej,  with 

I  military  force !  and  thus  am  I  unable  to  provide  for  the 
fewT  people  I  have  about  me,  who  are  driven  to  such  ex- 
bemity  and  misery,  that  it  gives  me  pain  to  behold  them.  I 
are  desired  permission  to  get  a  little  rice  from  the  uortliem 
uontries  for  the  subsistence  of  my  people,  without  its  being 
able  to  seizure  by  jour  aepoye  :  even  thia  has  been  refused 
le  by  Lord  Macartney.  What  muet  your  feelings  be,  on 
inch  wanton  cruelty,  exercised  towards  me,  when  you  coll- 
ider, that,  of  thousands  of  villages  belonging  to  me,  a  single 
me  would  have  sulHced  for  uiy  subsistence !  " 

Knd  March,  1783.  Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Nabob 
of  Arect  to  the  Chairman  aud  Directors  of  the  East-India 
Company. — Keceived  I'rom  Mr.  Jamea  Macpheraon,  1st 
Jan.  1784. 

"  I  AM  Willing  to  attribute  this  continued  usurpation  to  • 
lie  fear  of  detection  in  Lord  Macartney ;  he  dreads  the 
iwful  day  when  the  scene  of  his  enormities  will  be  laid  open, 
It  my  restoration  to  my  country,  and  when  the  tongues  of 
tj  oppressed  subjects  will  be  unloosed,  and  proclaim  aloud 
fte  crut'l  tyrannies  they  have  sustained.  These  aentimenta 
if  his  Lordship's  designs  are  corroborated  by  his  sending,  on 
i>e  10th  instant,  two  gentlemen  to  me  and  my  son,  Ameer- 
itOmrah  ;  and  these  gentlemen  from  Lord  Macartney  espe- 
laDy  set  forth  to  me,  and  to  my  son,  that  all  dependence  on 
be  power  of  the  superior  government  of  Bengal,  to  enforce 
be  mteutions  of  the  Company  to  restore  my  country,  was 
lin  and  groundless  ;  that  the  Company  confided  in  his 
ordship's  judgment  aud  discretion,  and  upon  his  represent- 
itionB,  and  that  if  I,  and  my  son,  Ameer-ul-Omrah,  would 
nter  into  friendship  with  Lord  Macartney,  and  sign  a  paper, 
^Bting  all  my  charges  and  complaints  against  him  to  be 
l^that  his  Lordship  might  be  induced  to  wTite  to  England, 
li»t  all  his  allegations  against  me  and  my  sou  wore  not  well- 
junded  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  declarations  to  withhold 
>y  countrj',  yet,  on  these  considerations,  it  might  be  still 
p«tored  to  me. 
"  What  must  be  your  feelings  for  your  ancient  and  faith- 

II  friend,  on  hie  receiving  sucb  insulta  to  his  honour  and 
udenitanduig  from  yoiu"  principal  servant,  armed  with  yout 


authority  ?  From  these  maiKBUvres,  amongst  thousands  I 
have  experienced,  the  truth  must  evidently  appear  to  you, 
that  I  have  not  been  loaded  is-ith  those  injuries  and  opprea- 
siona  from  motives  of  public  service,  but  to  answer  the  pri- 
vate views  and  interests  of  his  Lordship,  and  his  secret 
agents ;  some  papers  to  thii  point  are  enclosed;  others,  almost . 
without  number,  must  be  submitted  to  your  justice,  whoi 
time  and  circumstances  shall  enable  me  fully  to  investigate 
those  transactions.  This  opportunity  vrill  not  permit 
full  representation  of  my  load  of  injuries  and  distresses :  I J 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  minister,  Mr.  Macpherson,  for  I 
the  papers,  accordiug  to  the  enclosed  list,  which  accompaniedj 
my  last  despatches  by  the  Eodney,  which  I  fear  have  toiled  j| 
and  my  correspondence  with  Lord  Macartney,  subsequent] 
to  that  period,  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  prepare  for  tiia 
opportunity,  are  enclosed. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  the  violent  acta  and  declarations  of T 
Lord  Macartney,  yet  a  consciousnesa  of  his  own  misconduct 
was  the  sole  incentive  to  the  menaces  and  overtures  he  lias 
held  out,  in  varioua  shapes.  He  has  been  insultingly  l&Tidi 
in  his  expressions  of  high  respect  for  my  person ;  has  had  tie 
insolence  to  say,  that  nil  his  measures  flowed  from  his  affec* 
tionate  regard  alone ;  has  presumed  to  say,  that  all  his  en- 
mity and  oppression  were  levelled  at  my  son,  Ameer-ul- 
Omrah,  to  whom  he  before  acknowledged  every  aid  and 
assistance :  and,  his  Lordship  being  without  any  just  cause  or  ' 
foundation  for  complaint  against  us,  or  a  veil  to  cover  hii 
own  violences,  he  has  now  had  recourse  to  the  meaimesg, 
and  has  dared  to  intimate  of  my  son,  in  order  to  int 

me,  and  to  strengthen  hia  own  vricied  purposos,  to       

league  with  our  enemies  the  French.  You  must  doubtles* 
he  flstonished,  no  less  at  the  assurance  than  at  the  absurdilj 
of  auch  a  wicked  suggestion." 

(In  the  Nabob's  own  hand.) 

"  P.  S.  In  my  own  hand-writing  I  acquainted  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, as  I  now  do  my  ancient  friends  the  Company,  with  the 
insult  offered  to  my  honour  and  understanding,  in  the  extia- 
ordinary  propositions  sent  to  me  by  Lord  Macartney,  througt 
two  g-entlemen,  on  the  10th  infitant,  so  artfully  veiled  witb 
meoacea,  hopes,  and  ^toToia^a.    ^m^  V<i"«  can  Lord  Macart- 
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ney  add  to  his  enormitieB,  after  his  wicked  and  caLumniating 
insiauations,  so  evidently  directed  agaiiiBt  me  and  my  family, 
through  my  faithful,  my  dutiful,  and  beloved  son,  Ameer-ul« 
Omrah,  who,  you  well  know,  liaa  been  eTer  bom  and  bred 
amongst  the  English,  whom  I  have  studiously  brought  up  ia 
the  warmest  sentimeute  of  affection  and  attachment  to  them ; 
sentiments,  that  in  hia  maturity  have  been,  his  highest  ambi- 
tion to  improve,  insomuch  that  ho  knows  no  happiness,  but 
in  the  faithful  support  of  our  alliance  and  connexion  witli  the 
English  nation  ?" 

12th  August,  and  Postscript  of  the  IGth  August,  1783. 
Translation  of  a  Letter  to  the  Chairman  and  IJirectora  of 
the  Eiist-India  Company.  Received  from  Mr.  James  Mac- 
phersou,  14th  January,  1784. 

"TotTE  aatoniahmenfc  and  indignation  will  be  equally 
raised  with  mine,  when  you  hear  that  your  president  has 
dared,  contrary  to  your  intention,  to  continue  to  usurp  the 
privileges  and  hereditary  powers  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Caraa- 
tic,  your  old  and  unshaken  friend,  and  the  declared  ally 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

"  1  wiU  not  take  up  your  time  by  enumerating  the  parti- 
colar  acta  of  Lord  Macartney's  violence,  cruelty,  and  injua- 
tioe;  tTiey  iTideed  occur  too  frequently,  and  fall  upon  me,  and 
My  devoted  subjects  and  eounfri/,  too  tJiick,  to  he  regularly  re- 
lated. I  refer  you  to  my  minister,  Mr.  James  Macpherson, 
/>r  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  oppressions  and 
enormities  by  tehich  he  has  hrouyJit  loth  ndne  and  the  Com- 
pftny's  affairs  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  I  trust  that  such 
fla^>ant  \'iolationa  of  all  justice,  honour,  and  the  faitli  of 
treaties,  will  receive  the  severest  marks  of  your  displeasure, 
and  that  Lord  Macartney's  conduct,  in  making  use  of  your 
name  and  authority  as  a  sanction  for  the  continuance  of  his 
usurpation,  will  be  diaclaimed  with  the  utniost  indignation, 
and  followed  with  the  severest  punishment.  T  conceive  that 
fcis  Lordship's  arbitnu-y  retention  of  my  country  and  govern- 
ment can  only  origbiate  iu  hia  insatiable  cravinys,  in  hia  im- 
{ilacable  malevolence  against  nic,  and  through  lear  of  detec- 
tion, which  must  follow  the  surrender  of  the  Carnatic  into 
my  bands,  of  those  nefarious  proceedings,  which  are  now  Bup- 
|uv8sed  by  the  ana  of  violence  and  power. 
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"  I  did  not  fail  to  represent  to  the  supreme  government ' 
of  Bt'ngal  tlie  deplorable  situation  to  which  I  waa  reduced, 
and  the  unmerited  peraecutions  I  have  unremittingly  sus- 
tained  from   Lord   Macartney;   and   I   earnestly  implored 
them  to  stretch  forth  a  saving  arm,  and  interpose  that  con- 
trolling power  which  was  vested  in  them  to  check  rnpatitj 
and  presumption,  and  preserve  the  honour  and  faith  of  the 
Company  from  violation.     The  governor-general  and  coub- 
cil  not  only  felt  the  cruelty  and  injustice  1  had  suifered,  but 
were  greatly  alarmed  for  the  fatal  consequences  that  might 
result  from  the  distrust  of  the  country  powers  in  the  pro' 
fesaions  of  the  English,  when  they  saw  tlie  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  the  friend  of  the  Company,  and  the  ally  of  Grest 
Britain,  thus   stripped   of  his   rights,  his    dominions, 
his  dignity,  by  th(j  moat  fraudulent  means,  and  under  tbe 
mask  of  friendship.     The  Bengal  government  had  ahendf 
heard  both  the  Marattas  and  the  Nizam  urge  as  an  obja> , 
tion  to  an  alliance  with  the  English,  the  faithless  behaviour 
of  Lord  Macartuey  to  a  prince  whose  life  had  been 
voted,  and   whose  treaaurea   had  been  ciliausted,  in  their  | 
service  and  support ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give  p<»i- 
tivo  orders  to  Lord  Macartney  for  the  restitution  ca  my  ] 
government  and  authority,  on  such  terms  as  were  not  only 
strictly  honourable,  but  equally  advantageous  to  my  friend* 
the  Company  ;  for  they  justly  thought  that  my  honour  aid  I 
dignity,  and  sovereign  riqJits,  were  the  first  objects  of  ffljl 
wishes  and  ambition.     But  how  can  I  paint  my  astoaisb-j 
ment  at  Lord  Macartney's  presumption,  in  contiuuing  hij 
usurpation,  after  their   positive  and  reiterated  mandates! 
and,  as  if  nettled  by  their  interference,  which  he  disdai»ed,j 
in  redoubling  the  fury  of  his  violence,  and  sacrificing  th« 
public  and  myseF  to  his  malice  and  ungovernable  passions ! 
"  I  am,  gentlemen,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  w^here  his  u?urp- 
ation  will  stop,  and  have  on  end.      Haa  he  not  solemnljj 
declared  that  the  assignment  was  only  made  for  the  auppoi^ 
of  war  ?  and,  if  neither  your  instructions,  nor  the  orders  > 
his  superiors  at  Bengal,  were  to  be  considered  as  effectusl»l 
has  not  the  treaty  of  peace  virtually  determined  the  perio*! 
of  hia  tyrannical  administration  P     But  so  far  from  surren- 
aering   the    Carnatic  into  Tuy   hands,   he   has,    since  that 
yi'^ent,  affiled  advcrtvaem.eTi^'a  to  ^ft  -w^*  asA  ^ates  of 
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^lack  Town,  for  letting  to  the  best  bidder  tho  various  dis- 
jkricts,  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  and  has  eontiuued  the 
fcommittee  of  revenue,  which  you  positively  ordered  to  be 
mboliahed,  to  whom  he  has  allowed  enormous  salaries,  trom 
(6000  to  4000  pagodas  per  annum,  which  each  member  haa 
(received  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  though  his 
[lordship  well  knows  that  most  of  them  are  by  your  orders 
disqualified,  by  being  my  principal  creditors, 

"  If  those  acta  of  violence  and  outrage  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  public  advantage,  1  conceive  his  Lordship  might 
liftve  held  them  forward,  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  but 
vphilst  he  cloaks  his  j  ustification  nnder  the  veil  of  your  secret 
records,  it  is  impossible  to  refute  hia  assertions,  or  to  expose 
to  you  their  fallacy  ;  and  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port his  conduct  by  argument,  he  refers  to  thoso  rocords, 
■ffbere,  I  understand,  he  has  exercised  all  hia  Bophistry  and 
malicious  insinuations,  to  render  me  and  my  family  obnoxi- 
ous in  the  eyes  of  the  Company  and  the  British  nation  ;  and 
when  the  glorious  victories  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  have  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  a  constant  deficiency  of  supplies ;  and 
'  when,  since  the  departure  of  that  excellent  general  to  Ben- 
gal, whose  loss  I  must  ever  regret,  a  dreadful  famine,  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  occasioned  by  his  Lordship's  neglect  to  lay 
up  a  sufficient  stock  of  grain  at  a  proper  season,  and  from  hia 
prohibitory  orders  to  private  merchants ;  and  when  no  ei- 
ertion  has  been  made,  nor  advantage  gained  over  the  ene- 
my ;  when  Hyder's  death  and  Tippoo's  return  to  hia  own 
dominions  operated  in  no  degree  for  the  benefit  of  our  af- 
fairs ;  in  short,  when  all  has  been  a  continued  series  of  dis- 
appointment and  disgrace  under  Lord  Macartney's  manage- 
i  inent,  (and  in  him  alone  haa  the  management  been  vested,) 
'  I  want  words  to  convey  those  ideas  of  his  insufficiency,  ignor- 
ance, and  obstinacy,  which  I  am  convinced  you  would  enter- 
'  tain,  had  you  been  spectators  of  his  ruinous  and  destructive 
iconduct. 

^  "  But  against  me,  and  my  son,  Ameer-id-Omrah,  has  hia 
^Lordship's  vengeance  chiefly  been  exerted;  even  the  Com- 
jpany'a  o\vn  subordinate  zemindars  have  found  better  treat- 
jlnent,  probably  because  they  were  more  rich ;  those  of 
ITizajaagoram  have  been  permitted,  contrary  to  your  pointed 
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orders,  to  hold  their  rich  zemindariea  at  the  old  disproportion* 
ate  rate  of  little  more  than  a  sLsth  part  of  the  real  revenue ; 
and  my  zemindar  of  Tanjore,  though  he  should  have  regarded 
himself  equally  concerned  with  us  in  the  event  of  the  war, 
and  from  whoa©  fertile  countrj  many  valuable  harvests  have 
been  gathered  in,  which  have  sold  at  a  vast  price,  has,  I  ua- 
dcrstand,  only  contributed,  last  year,  towards  the  public  eii- 
geneies,  the  very  inconaiderable  sum  of  one  lack  of  pagodas, 
and  a  few  thousand  pagodaa-worth  of  grain. 

"  I  am  much  concerned  to  acqaaiut  you,  that  ever  since 
the  peace  a  di'eadfnl  famine  has  swept  away  many  thousands 
of  the  followers,  and  sepoys'  fkmOiea,  of  the  army,  from  Lord 
Macartney's  neglect  to  send  down  grain  to  the  camp,  thouglj 
the  roads  are  crowded  with  vesaela :  but  his  Lordship  bu 
been  too  intent  upon  bis  own  disgraceful  achemes,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  army.     The  negotiation  with  TippoOt 
which  he  has  set  on  foot,  through  the  mediation  of  Monsieur 
Bussy,  has  employed  all  his  thoughts,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  that  object  he  will  sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
Company  to  gratifj'  his  BaoJevolence  against  me,  and  for  his 
own  private  advantages.     The  endeavour  to  treat  with  Tip- 
poo,  through  the  means  of  the  French,  must  strike  you,  gen- 
tlemen, as  highly  improper  and  impolitic ;  but  it  must  raise 
yoiur  utmost  indignation  to  hear,  that  by  intercepted  letters 
from  Bussy  to  Tippoo,  as  well  as  from  their  respective  va- 
keels, and  from  various  accounts  from  Cuddalore,  we  have 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  hia  Lordship's  secretary,  Mr. 
Staunton,  when  at  Cuddalore,  as  his  agent  to  settle  the  cess- 
ation of  arms  with  the  Frencli,  was  informed  of  all  their 
operations  and  projects,  and  conseqttenth/  that  Lord  MacarU 
neff  has  secreth/ connived  at  Monsieur  Buss}/' s  recommendation 
to  Tippoo  to  return  into  the  Camaiic,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  furnishing  Lord 
Macartney  with  the  plea  of  necessity  far  concluding  a  peaci 
after  his  own  manner :  and  what  further  confirms  the  truth 
of  this  fact  is,  that  repeated  reports,  as  well  as  the  alarms 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Treetward,  leave  us  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Tippoo  is  approaching  towards  us.    His  Lordship 
has  issued  public  orders,  that  the  garrison  store  of  rice,  for 
whieh  we  are  indebted  to  the  exeirtioDS  of  tbe  Bengal  go- 
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vcmineiit,  stould  "be  immediately  dispoBed  of,  and  has  strictly 
forbid  all  private  grain  to  be  sold  ;  by  which  act  be  eflFect- 
nally  prohibits  all  private  importation  of  grain,  and  maj 
eventually  cause  as  norrid  a  famine  as  that  which  we  eipe- 
tienced  at  the  close  of  last  year,  from  the  same  short-sighted 
policy  and  deatmetive  prohibitions  of  Lord  Macartney. 

"  But  as  he  bae  the  fabrication  of  the  records  in  Mb  own 
lands,  he  trusts  to  those  partial  repreeentations  of  bis  eha- 
raeter  and  conduct,  because  the  aignaturee  of  those  members 
of  government  whom  be  seldom  consults  are  affixed,  as  a 
jablic  sanction  ;  but  you  may  form  a  just  idea  of  their  cor- 
rectness and  propriety,  when  you  are  informed,  that  his 
Lordship,  upon  mt/  noticing  the  heavy  disbursements  inndefor 
ffcret  service  money,  ordered  the  sums  to  be  struck  ojf',  and 
the  accounts  to  be  erased  from  the  casft-book  of  the  Compam/; 
and  1  think  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  proof  of  his  manage- 
Ittent  of  my  country  and  revenues,  than  by  calling  your 
attention  to  his  conduct  in  the  Ongole  province,  and  by  re- 
ferring you  to  his  Lordship's  adminiatration  of  your  own 
jaghire,  from  whence  be  has  brought  to  the  public  account 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pagodas  for  the  last  year's  reve- 
fcue,  yet  blazons  forth  his  vast  merits  and  exertions,  and  ex- 
pects to  ^e1^ei^'e  the  thanks  of  his  committee  and  council.^ — I 
^11  beg  leave  to  refer  yon  to  my  minister,  James  Macphei*- 
ion,  Esq.,  for  a  more  particular  account  of  my  BufTerings  and 
iniseries,  to  whom  I  have  transmitted  eopiee  of  all  papers 
that  passed  with  hia  Lordship. 

"I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  your  attention  to  the 
tiittatioH  of  my  different  creditors,  whose  claims  are  the 
claims  of  justice,  and  whose  demands,  I  am  bound  by  hon- 
tmr,  and  every  moral  obligation,  to  discharge :  it  ia  not 
therefore  without  great  concern  I  have  heard  insinuations 
bending  to  question  the  legnlitr  of  their  right  to  thcf  pay- 
ment of  those  just  debts ;  tliey  proceeded  from  advances 
itiade  by  them  openly  and  honourably  for  the  support  of  my 
own  and  the  public  aifairs.     But  I  hope  the  tongue  of  ca- 

Sumny  will  never  drown  the  voice  of  truth  and  justice  ;  and 
chile  that  is  heard,  the  wisdom  of  the  English  nation  ean- 
lot  fail  to  accede  to  an  effectual  remedy  for  their  distresses, 
iny  arrangement  in  which  their  claims  may  be  duly  con- 
ired  and  equitably  provided  for ;   and  for  this  ^ur^oso 
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my  mmieter,  Mr.  Macpherson,  will  readily  subscribe,  in  mg 
name,  to  any  agreement  you  may  think  proper  to  adopty 
founded  oh  the  same  principles  with  either  of  the  eEgage* 
ments  I  entered  into  with  the  aupreme  government  of  Beii- 
gal,  for  our  mutual  intereat  and  advantage.— I  always  pray 
for  your  happiness  and  prosperity." 

6th  September,  and  Postscript  of  the  7th  September,  17831. 
Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the 
Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company.— 
Received  from  Mr.  Jamea  Macpheraon,  14th  January,  1/84. 

"  I  KBrEB.  you,  gentlemen,  to  my  enclosed  duplicate,  ae 
well  as  to  my  minister,  Mr.  Macpherson,  for  the  particulars 
of  ray  Bufferings.  There  is  no  word  or  action  of  mine  tkit 
is  not  perverted ;  and  though  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
sent  my  eon,  Ameer-ul-Omrah,  who  ia  well  versed  in  my 
affairs,  to  Bengal,  to  impresa  those  gentlemen  with  a  ful 
sense  of  my  situation,  yet  I  find  myself  obliged  to  lay  it 
aside,  irom  the  insinuatioaa  of  the  calumniating  tongue  of 
Lord  Macartney,  that  tabes  every  licence  to  traduce  every 
action  of  my  life,  and  that  of  ray  son.  I  am  informed 
that  Lord  IViacartney,  at  this  late  moment,  intends  to  ■writa 
a  letter ;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  subject ;  but  fully  perceive, 
that  by  delaying  to  send  it  till  the  very  eve  of  the  deapatcli, 
he  means  to  deprive  me  of  all  possibility  of  communicating 
my  reply,  and  forwarding  it  for  the  information  of  my  friendi 
in  England.  Conscious  of  the  weak  ground  on  which  Ifi 
stands,  he  ia  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these  artifices  to 
mislead  the  judgment,  and  support  for  a  time  bia  tmjusti" 
flable  measures  hj  deceit  and  imposition.  I  wish  only  to 
meet  and  combat  his  charges  and  allegations  fairly  and 
openly  ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  and  urgently  demanded  to  b« 
furnished  with  copies  of  those  parts  of  hia  fabricated  record* 
relative  to  myself;  but  aa  he  well  knows  I  should  refute  hia 
sophistry,  I  cannot  be  surprised  at  bis  refusal,  though  I  la- 
ment that  it  prevents  you,  gentlemen,  from  a  clear  investi- 
gation of  his  conduct  towards  me. 

"  Enclosed  you  have  a  translation  of  an  arzee  from  thi 
killidar  of  Vellore  :  /  have  thousands  of  the  same  kind ;  but 
this  just  now  received  will  serve  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
miseries  brought  upon  tbia  imj  devoted  country,  and  the 
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wrretched  mlinbitanta  that  remain  in  it,  by  t!ie  oppreaaive 
hand  of  Lord  Jliioartnoy's  nianagfment ;  nor  will  the  em- 
bezzlements of  collections  thus  obtaiued,  when  brought  before 
you  in  proof,  appear  less  extraordinary,  which  shall  certainly 
Oe  done  in  due  time.^ ' 

Translation  of  an  Arzee,  in  the  Persian  Language,  from 
Uzzeem  ul  Doen  Cawn,  the  KilUdar  of  Vellore,  to  the 
Nabob,  dated  Ist  September,  1783.  Enclosed  in  the  Na- 
bob's Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  September,  1783. 

"  I  HAVE  repeatedly  represented  to  your  Highness  the  vio- 
kaces  and  oppreaaiona  exercised  by  the  present  amildar 
[collector  of  revenue]  of  Lord  Macartney's  appointment, 
over  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Vellore, 
■Aflibore,  Saulguda,  &c. 

"  The  outraged  and  violences  now  committed  are  of  that 
tetoiiishiug  nature,  as  were  never  known  or  heard  of  during 
the  administration  of  the  circar.  Hyder  Naik,  the  cruellest 
tf  tyrants,  used  every  kind  of  oppression  in  the  circar  coun- 
tries ;  but  even  hia  measures  were  not  like  those  now  pur- 
toed.  Such  of  tbe  inhabitants  as  had  escaped  the  sword  and 
tillage  of  Hyder  Naik,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  woods,  and 
^thui  the  walla  of  Vellore,  &c.,  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ma- 
lartney's  amildar  to  Vellore,  and  in  consequence  of  his  cowle 
tf  protection  and  support,  most  cheerfully  returned  to  the 
Ullages,  set  about  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  with  great 
ttina  rebuilt  their  cottages. — But  now  the  amildar  baa  im- 
nisoned  the  wives  and  children  of  the  inhabitants,  seized 
ihe  few  jewels  that  were  on  the  bodies  of  the  women,  and 
ihen  betore  the  faces  of  their  husbands,  flogged  them,  in 
irder  to  make  them  produce  other  jewels  and  efiects,  which 
le  said  they  had  buried  somewhere  xmder-ground,  and  to 
Bake  the  inhabitants  bring  hiia  money,  notwithstanding 
here  was  yet  no  cultivation  in  the  country.  Territied  with 
he  flagellations,  some  of  them  produced  their  jewels,  and 
rearing  apparel  of  their  women,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or 
fteen  pagodas,  which  they  had  hidden ;  others,  who  declared 
bey  had  none,  the  amildar  flogged  their  women  severely, 
ied  cords  around  their  breastSj  and  tore  the  sucking  ehu- 
leu  from  their  teats,  and  esnosed  them  to  the  scorching 
tat  of  the  sun.    Those  children  died,  as  did  the  wife  oC 
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Eamsoamy,  aa  mtabitant  of  Brmgpoor,   Even,  this  could  not 
stir  up  compasaicm  in  the  breast  of  the  amildar.    Some  of  the 
children  that  were  somewhat  large  he  exposed  to  sale.     In 
short,  the  Tioiences  of  the  amildar  are  bo  astonialiing,  that 
the  people,  on  seeing  their  present  situation,  remember  the 
loBS  of  llyder  with  regret.     With  whomsoever  the  amildar 
finds  a  eingle  measure  of  natekinee,  or  rice,  he  takes  it  away 
from  him,  and  appropriates  it  to  the  expenses  of  the  Sybindy 
that  he   keeps   up.     No  rerentiea   are  collected  from  the 
countries,  but  from  the  eflPects  of  the  poor  wretched  inhabit- 
ants.     Those  jyots  [Yeomen]  who  intended   to  return  to. 
their  habitations,  hearing  of  thoae  violences,  have  fled  fa 
refuge,  with  their  wives  and  childrenj  into  Hyder'a  country.^ 
Every  day  is  ushered  in  and  closed  with  these  violeucea  aud 
diaturbancea.     I  have  no  power  to  do  anything ;  and  who 
wiU  hear  what  I  have  to  say  ?     My  busineas  ia  to  inform 
your  Highness,  who  are  my  master.     The  people  bring  theifj 
complainta  to  me,  and  I  tell  them  I  ^vlll  write  to  youff 
Highneaa."  ' 

Translation  of  a  Tellinga  Letter  from  Veira  Fermaul,  Head 
Dubaah  to  Lord  Macartney,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  to 

^  [The  above-recited  practices,  or  practices  similar  to  them,  liave  pn 
vailed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  miserable  couutries  on  the  coast  ( 
Coromandel  for  nearly  tvronty  years  past.  That  they  provailod  aa  stronjty 
and  generally  as  they  could  pre\'ail,  under  the  adminialration  of  tie  N»» 
bob,  there  caa  be  no  question,  not'n'ith.aUnding  the  assertion  in  the  bcgiu- 
iirag  of  the  above  petition ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  otherwise,  whilst  affairs  art 
conducted  upon  the  principles  which  influence  the  present  system. 
Whether  the  particulars  here  asserted  are  true  or  false,  neither  the  court 
of  directors  nor  their  ministry  haye  thought  proper  to  inquire.  If  they  are 
true,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  affect  Lord  Macartney,  it  ought  lo  be 
proved  that  the  complaint  wels  made  to  him;  and  thai  he  had  nfvtti 
redress.  Instead  of  this  fair  course,  the  complaint  is  carried  to  the  coon 
of  directors.  The  following  is  one  of  the  documents  trj.iisiniltt'd  by  the  Na- 
bob, in  proof  of  his  charg'e  of  corruption  against  Lord  Macartney-  1^ 
genuine,  it  is  conclusive  at  least  agaiiiiit  Lord  Macartney's  principal  ageai 
and  manager.  If  it  be  a  forgery,  (as  in  all  likelihood  it  is,}  it  is  conclusi™ 
against  the  Nabob  and  his  evil  councillors ;  and  fully  demonstrates,  if  aaj* 
thing  further  were  necessary  to  demonstrate,  die  necessity  of  the  cliiB* 
in  Mr.  Fox's  biJI  prohibiting  the  residence  of  the  native  princes  in  tfa 
Company's  principal  setilenientu ;  which  clause  was,  for  obvious  reMOW 
not  admitted  into  Mr.  Piti'a.  It  skoivs  too  the  absolute  necessity  of  » 
t^overe  and  exemplary  puniahmeiit  on  certain  of  his  English  evil  Kiiiud- 
Juns  and  creditors,  by  wtiom  suda  ^TOCtkea  are  carried  on.J 
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Esjah  ^Bomcbimda,  tte  renter  of  Ongole ;  dated  25th  of 
the  Hindoo  montli  Mausaj,  in  the  year  Plavanamal,  cor- 
responding to  5th  March,  1782.  " 

I  PBESZST  my  respects  to  you,  and  am  very  well  here, 

ig  to  hear  frequently  of  your  Tvolfare. 
Tour  poaaherVancatroy loo  haa  brought  the  Visseel  Bakees, 
*  delivered  them  to  me,  as  also  what  you  sent  him  for  me  to 
to  my  master,  which  I  have  done.     My  master  at  first 
to  take  it,  because  he  is  unacquainted  wit/t  your  dig- 
or  what  kind  of  a  person  you  are.     But  after  1  made 
comiums  on  your  goodness  and  greatness  of  ntind,  and  took 
r  oath  to  the  same,  and  that  it  would  not  become  public^  but 
hd.d  as  precious  as  our  H^'es,  my  master  accepted  it.     Tou 
»j  remain  satisfied,  that  I  wiU  get  the  Ougole  busineBB 
titled  iu  your  name ;  I  lirill  cause  the  jatnaubandjee  to  be 
ttled  agreeably  to  your  desire.     It  was  formerly  the  Wa- 
ib's  inteution  to  give  thia  bnainesa  to  you,  as  the  governor 
bo-vrs  full  well,  but  did  not  at  that  time  agree  to  it,  which 
IU  must  be  well  acquainted  with. 
Tour  peasher  Vancatroyloo  Is  a  very  careful  good  man — 

>  ia  well  experienced  in  business — he  has  bound  me  by  an 
itA  to  keep  all  this  btisiness  secret,  and  that  his  owrt,  yours, 

my  lives  are  responsible  for  it.  I  write  this  letter  to  you 
:th  the  greatest  reluctance,  aud  I  signiiied  the  same  to  your 
iher,  aud  declared  that  I  would  not  write  to  you  by  any 
leans  ;  to  this  the  peasher  urged,  that  if  I  did  not  write  to 
\m  master,  hotc  could  he  know  to  whom  he  (the  peasher)  de- 
vered  the  money,  and  what  must  hia  master  thkik  of  it  ? 
lerefore  1  write  "you  thia  letter,  and  send  it  by  my  servant 
ah,  accompanied  by  the  peasher' s  servant,  and  it  will 
me  safe  to  your  hands :  after  perusal  you  will  send  it  back 

>  me  immediately — until  I  receive  it  1  don't  Like  to  eat  my 
ictuals,  or  take  any  sleep.  Your  peasher  took  his  oath,  and 
tged  me  to  write  this  for  your  satisfaction,  aud  has  engaged 
1  me  that  I  shall  have  this  letter  returned  to  me  in  th& 
)ace  of  twelve  days. 

The  present  governor  ia  not  like  the  former  govemora — 
ifi  a  very  great  man  in  Eiu"ope — 'and  all  the  great  men  of 

ipe  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  hia  condeBcension  iu 
ipting  the  government  of  this  place.    It  is  his  custom 
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when  he  makes  friendahip  with  any  one  to  continue  it  al- 
wayB,  and  if  he  is  at  enmity  tcith  any  one,  he  never  tcitt  desist 
till  he  has  worked  his  destruction ;  he  is  now  erceedingly 
displeased  with  the  Nabob,  and  you  will  understand  by  ana 
by  that  the  Nabob^s  business  cannot  be  carried  on ;  h^ 
(the  Nabob)  will  have  no  power  to  do  anything  in  his  ot 
affairs ;  you  have  therefore  no  room  to  fear  him.  You  maj 
remain  with  a  contented  mind — I  desired  the  governor 
write  you  a  letter  for  your  satisfaction  ;  the  governor  said  hi 
would  do  so  when  the  buaineaa  was  settled.  This  letter  vo« 
must  peruse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  send  it  back  with 
speed  by  the  bearer  Eamadoo,  accompanied  by  three  or  f' 
of  your  people,  to  the  end  that  no  accident  may  happer 
the  road.  These  people  must  be  ordered  to  march  in 
night  only,  and  to  arrive  here  with  the  greatest  desp 
Tou  sent  ten  mangoes  for  my  master,  and  two  for  i| 
which  I  have  delivered  to  my  master,  thinking  that 
not  sufficient  to  present  hiin  with.  I  \vrite  this 
information,  and  salute  you  with  ten  thousand  res| 

T,  Muttu  Kistnah,  of  Madras  Patnam, 
dubash,  declare,  That  I  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  Gentoo  language ;  and 
do  most  solemnly  affirm,  that  the  fore-  !^, 
going  ia  a  true  translation  of  the  an- 
nexed paper  writing  from  the  G-sntoo  j 
iwiguage.  ) 


DEBATE  ON  THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES, 

IS  THE   HOTJBE   OF   COMMOITS, 

ON  TUESDAY,  THE    9tb  DAT  OF   FEBRUARY,  1T90; 
;  COMPREHENDING  A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITU  ATIOK 
^^m  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  FRANCE. 


1790. 


Me.  BtTBKK'a  speech  on  the  report  of  the  army  eatimatei- 
b  not  hecn  correctly  etatcd  in  some  of  the  public  papers. 

is  of  conseq^uence  to  him  not  to  he  misiuKferstood.  The 
atter  which  incidentally  came  into  diacuseion  is  of  the 
Dst  serious  importance.  It  is  thought  that  the  heads  aud 
ibatanee  of  the  speech  will  answer  the  purpose  sufficiently, 
'in  malring  the  abatract,  through  defect  oi  memoiy,  in  the 
frson  who  now  gives  it,  any  diflerence  at  all  should  be  per- 
dved  from  the  speech  as  it  was  spoken,  it  will  not,  the 
Btor  imagines,  be  found  in  anything  which  may  amount  to 
detraction  of  the  opuiione  he  then  maintained,  or  to  any 
ifteiung  in  the  expressions  in  which  they  were  conveyed. 

Mr.  Burke  spoke  a  considerable  time  in  answer  to  various 
Ijgtiments  which  had  been  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  G-reimlle 
M  Mr.  Pitt,  for  keeping  an  increased  peace  establishment, 
id  against  an  improper  jealousy  of  the  ministers,  in  whom 
*uU  confidence,  subject  to  responsibility,  ought  to  he  placed 
I  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  of  afiaira; 
e  exact  stat^  of  which  it  frequently  happened  that  they 
bid  not  disclose,  without  violating  the  constitutional  and 
ditical  secrecy,  necessary  to  the  weU-heing  of  their  country. 
Mr.  Burke  eaid  in  substance,  That  confidence  might  be- 
toe  a  vice,  and  jealousy  a  virtue,  according  to  circura- 
ances.  That  conadenee,  of  all  public  virtues,  was  the  moat 
tDgeroiiB,  and  jeaLouBj  in  a  House  of  GommoTO^^  cti  ^ 
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public  vices,  the  most  tolerable ;  especially  wbere  the  nura- 
Dcr  and  the  charge  of  standing  armiea,  in  time  of  peace,  ■was 
the  queation. 

That  in  the  ftirnuftl  mutiny  bill,  the  an  mini  army  was  ie- 
clared  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  propriety  of  its  being  larger  or, 
smaller  depended,  therefore,  upon  the  true  state  of  that 
balance.  If  the  increase  of  peace  establisbmenta  demanded 
of  parliament  agreed  with  the  manifest  appearance  of  the 
balance,  confidence  in  miniatera,  as  to  the  partic;ilars,  would 
be  very  proper.  If  the  increase  was  not  at  all  supported  by 
any  such  appearance,  he  thought  great  jealousy  might  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  entertaiucd  on  that  subject. 

That  he  did  not  find,  on  a  review  of  all  Europe,  that,  po* 
litically,  we  stood  in  the  smallest  degree  of  danger  from  any 
one  state  or  kingdom  it  contained ;  nor  that  any  other  forei 
powers  than  our  own  allies  were  likely  to  obtain  a  comidaJ*^ 
able  preponderance  in  the  scale. 

That  France  had  hitherto  been  onr  first  object  in  oil  coo* 
sidcrationa  concerning  the  balance  of  power.     The  preae; 
or  absence  of  Eranee  totally  varied  every  sort  of  apeci 
relative  to  that  balance. 

That  Erance  is,  at  this  time,  in  a  poHtlcal  light,  to  be  con* 
aiderod  as  expunged  out  of  the  system  of  Europe.  Whether 
she  could  ever  appear  in  it  again  as  a  leading  power,  was  not 
easy  to  deteruiine ;  but  at  present  he  couaidered  France  li 
not  politically  existing ;  and  most  aaauredly  it  would  t»l*i 
up  much  time  to  restore  her  to  her  former  active  eidsteBOl 
• — GaJlos  quoque  in  hellis  Jlotuisse  auilivimus^  might  possiliy 
be  the  language  of  the  rising  generation.  He  did  not  me«B 
to  deny  tlmt  it  was  our  duty  to  keep  oiu:  eye  on  that  natioU) 
and  to  regulate  our  i)repaxation  by  the  flym.ptoin3  of  hst 
recovery. 

That  it  was  to  her  strength,  not  to  her  Jbrm  ofgwirmu^ 
that  we  were  to  attend  ■  because  repuhhca,  aa  well  as  moB* 
archies,  were  susceptible  of  ambition,  jealousy,  and.  angtfi 
the  usual  causes  of  war. 

But  i^  while  France  continued  in  this  swDtai,  we  diouJig" 
onincreaaing  our  eipensea,  we  should  certainly  make  mirsel** 
iesfl  a  match  for  her  when  it  became  our  concern  to  arm. 
It  was  said,  that  aa  ft'tia  Vai  a-^eadily  fallen,  she  migi* 


i 


dily  rise  again.  He  doubted  this.  That  the  fall  from 
leight  was  with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  but  to  lift  a 
ht  up  to  that  height  again  waa  difficult,  and  opposed  bj 
Awa  of  phyaical  aud  political  gravitation. 
I  a  politictd.  view,  France  waa  low  indeed.  She  had  loet 
jrthing,  even  to  her  name. 

"  Jacet  ingent  littore  trtmeiu, 
Avolntm^ie  hvmeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpua."  * 

was  astonished  at  it — he  wa3  alarmed  at  it — ^he  tremblecl 
le  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness, 
nee  the  House  had  been  prorogued  in  the  summer  much 
t  was  done  in  France.  The  French  had  shown  theui- 
ja  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto  existed 
be  world.  In  that  very  short  apace  of  time  they  had 
pletely  pulled  down  to  the  ground  their  monarchy,  their 
•ch,  their  nobility,  their  law,  their  revenue,  their  army, 
r  na\'y,  their  commerce,  their  arts,  and  their  manufac- 
B.     They  liad  done  their  buainesa  for  us  as  rivals,  in  a 

in  which  ^twenty  Harailliea  or  Blenheims  could  never 
I  done  it.  Were  we  absolute  conquerors,  and  France  to 
jrostrate  at  our  feet,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  send  a 
mission  to  settle  their  aflFairs,  which  could  impose  so  hard 
ST  upon  the  French,  and  so  destructive  of  all  their  couse- 
ice  as  a  nation,  as  that  they  had  imposed  on  themselves, 
ranee,  by  the  mere  cireumstaace  of  its  vicinity,  had 
I,  and  in  degree  always  must  be,  an  object  of  our  vigil- 
I,  either  with  regard  to  her  actual  power,  or  to  her  intlu- 
>  and  example.  As  to  the  former,  he  had  spoken ;  as  to 
latter,  (her  example,)  he  should  say  a  few  words :  for  by 

example  our  friendship  and  our  intercourse  with  that 
on  had  once  been,  and  might  again  become,  more  dan- 
>us  to  UB  than  their  worst  hostility. 

Mr.  BiTrkc,  jirabably,  }md  in  hia  mind  the  remainder  of  flie  passa^ 
was  tilled  with  some  congenial  approhensions : 
"  Hcec  flnis  Priami  fatonim  ;  hie  exitua  ilium 
Sor(c  tulit,  Trojam  iiiccnsam,  et  prolapsa  videntem 
Pergaina ;  lot  quouiiam  populis,  terrisque,  superbum 
Eegnatorem  Asiffi.    Jacet  ingens  littore  truncua, 
Avolsumque  humeris  caputs  et  sine  nomine  corpus. 
At  me  Una  primiim  sce'iTis  circumatolit  horror ; 
'  Obstufui;  tubiit  chari  ffenitcnii  imago,"— ^^ 
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In  t!ie  last  century,  Louie  the  Fourteenth  had  established 
ft  greater  and  better  disciplined  miUtary  Ibrcc  than  ever  had 
b^n  before  seen  in  Europe,  and  with  it  a  perfect  despotism. 
Though  that  despotism  was  proudly  arrayed  in  manneiaS 
gallantry,  splendour,  magnificence,  and  even  covered  ove^ 
with  the  imposing  robes  of  science,  literaturCj  and  arts,  it 
waSj  in  government,  nothing  better  than  a  painted  and  gilded 
tyranny  ;  in  religion,  a  hard,  st^m  intolerance,  the  fit  com- 
panion and  auxiliary  to  the  despotic  tyranny  which  prevailed 
in  its  government.    The  same  character  of  deepotiam  insinu- 
ated itself  into  every  court  of  Europe— the  Bame  spirit  of 
dieproportioned  magniiicence — the  same  love  of  standing 
armies,  above  the  ability  of  the  people.     In  particular,  ou 
then  sovereigns.  King  Charles  and  King  James,  fell  inlov 
■with  the  government  of  their  neighbour,  so  flattering  to  th 
pride  of  kings.     A  similarity  of  sentiments  brought  on  eon 
nexiona  equally  dangerous  to  the  interests  and  liberties 
their  country.     It  were  well  that  the  infection  had  gone : 
fitrthep  than  the  throne.     The  admiration  of  a  governme 
flourishing  and  succeasful,  unchecked  in  its  operations,  and 
seeming  therefore  to  compass  its  objects  more  speedily  and 
eff'ectually,  gained  something  upon  all  ranks  of  people.    Th 
good  patriots  of  that  day,  however,  struggled  against  it.  Thejj 
sought  nothing  more  anxiously  than  to  break  oft"  all  cominU 
nieation  Avith  France,  and  to  beget  a  total  alienation  fi-oraiti 
councils  and  its  example  ;  which,  by  the  animosity  prevale 
between  the  abettors  of  their  religious  system  and  the  i 
sertors  of  ours,  was  in  some  degree  effected. 

This  day  the  evil  is  totally  changed  in  Prance  :  but  tbtiP 
is  an  evil  there.     The  disease  is  altered ;  but  the  vicinity  ( 
the  two  coiuitriea  remains,  and  must  remain  ;  and  the  natu 
ral  mental  habits  of  mankind  are  such,  that  the  present  - 
temper  of  France  is  far  more  likely  to  he  contagious  til 
the  old  one  ;  for  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  spread  a  passion  fd 
Ber\'itude  among  the  people  ;  but  in  all  evils  of  the  opposif 
kind  our  natural  inclinationa  are  flattered.     In  the  case  i 
despotism  there  is  the  fiedum  crimen  femiutis  ;  in  the  lii 
t\ic  falsa  species  Ubertatis  ;  and  accordingly,  as  thehistor' 
BaySf  proms  mtribus  accipitur. 

In  the  last  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being  entangled 
the  example  of  France  m  the  net  of  a  relentless  despotis 


not  necessary  to  say  anything  upon  that  example.  It 
^ista  no  longer.  Our  present  danger  from  the  example  of 
i  people,  whose  character  knows  no  medium,  is,  with  ivgard 
O  government,  a  danger  from  anai'chy  ;  a  danger  of  being  led, 
hroiigh  an  admiration  of  successful  fraud  and  violence,  to 
!&  imitation  of  the  eiceaaes  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled, 
woacribiag,  confiscating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and 
yrannical  democracy.  On  the  side  of  religion,  the  danger 
»  their  example  is  no  longer  from  intolerance,  but  from 
ktheism ;  a  foul,  unnatural  vice,  foo  to  all  the  dignity  and 
insolation  of  mankind ;  which  seems  in  France,  for  a  long 
ime,  to  have  been  embodied  into  a  faction,  accredited,  and 
dmost  avowed. 

These  are  our  present  dangers  from  Fi-ance  ;  but,  in  his 
Opinion,  the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  set,  is  in  the 
ate  assumption  of  citizenship  by  the  array,  and  the  whole  of 
ihe  arrangement,  or  rather  disarrangement,  of  their  military. 

He  waa  sorry  that  Lis  right  honourable  friend  (IVIr.  Fox) 
lad  dropped  oven  a  word  eiprcsaive  of  exultation  on  that 
SJTCumatance  ;  or  that  he  seemed  of  opinion  that  the  objec- 
ion  from  standing  armies  was  at  all  lessened  by  it.  He 
attributed  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Foi  entirely  to  his  known 
teal  for  the  best  of  all  causes,  Liberty.  That  it  was  with  a 
>ain  inexpressible  he  was  obliged  to  have  even  the  shadow 
if  a  difi'erence  with  his  friend,  whose  authority  would  always 
)e  great  with  him,  and  with  all  tbiukiug  people  —  Qtta 
Maxima  semper  cemetur  nobis,  et  erit  qucB  maxima  semper. 
—His  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was  such,  and  so  ample,  as  to 
>e  almost  implicit.  That  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  that 
iegree  of  docility.  That  when  the  choice  is  well  made,  it 
Itrengthens  instead  of  oppressing  our  intellect.  That  he 
»ho  calls  in  the  aid  of  an  equal  understanding  doubles  his 
»wn.  He  who  profits  of  a  superior  understanding  raises  his 
towers  to  a  level  with  the  height  of  the  superior  understand- 
iig  he  unites  with.  He  had  found  the  benefit  of  such  a 
jimction,  and  would  not  lightly  depart  from  it.  He  wished 
ihnost,  on  all  occasions,  that  hia  sentiments  were  understood 
0  be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Fox's  words ;  and  he  wished,  aa 
tmongst  the  greatest  benefits  he  could  wish  the  country,  aa 
iminent  share  of  power  to  that  right  honourable  gentleman : 
lecause  he  knew,  that,  to  his  great  and  maaterVy  uadsTc^VaxMi- 


in  J,  lie  liad  joined  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  tbat  natural 
moderation,  which  is  the  best  corrective  of  power ;  that  he 
was  of  the  most  artless,  candid,  open,  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sition ;  disiutereated  in  the  eitreme  ;  of  a  temper  mild  and 
placable  even  to  a  fault  j  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his 
whole  conetitution. 

That  the  House  must  perceive,  from  his  coming  forward 
to  mark  an  expression  or  two  of  his  best  firiend,  low  anxi- 
ous he  was  to  keep  the  distemper  of  France  from  the  least 
countenance  in  England,  where  he  was  sure  some  wicked  per- 
sona had  stiown  a  strong  disposition  to  recommend  an  imita- 
tion of  the  French  spirit  of  reform.     He  was  so  strongly 
opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency  towards  the  means  of  in- 
troducing a  democracy  like  theirs,  aa  weU  as  to  the  end  it- 
self, tliat  much  as  it  would  afflict  him,  if  sueh  thing  could  be 
attempted,  and  that  any  firiend  of  hia  could  concur  in  sucli 
measurea,  (he  was  far,  very  far,  from  believing  they  could,) 
he  would  abandon  bis  best  friends,  and  join  with  his  worst 
enemies  to  oppose  either  the  means  or  the  end ;  and  to  resist 
all  violent  exertions  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  so  distant  from 
ail  principles  of  true  and  safe  reformation ;  a  spirit  well  cal- 
eulated  to  overturn  atatea,  but  perfectly  unfit  to  amend  them. 

That  be  was  no  enemy  to  reformation.  Almost  eirerf 
business  in  which,  he  was  much  concerned,  from  the  first 
day  he  sat  in  that  House  to  that  hour,  was  a  business  of  re- 
fomiation  -,  and  when  be  liad  not  been  employed  in  correct- 
ing, he  had  been  employed  in  resisting,  abuses.  Some  tracM 
of  this  spirit  in  him  now  stand  on  their  statute  book.  In  his 
opinion,  anything  which  unnecessarily  tore  to  pieces  the  eon- 
texture  of  the  state,  not  only  prevented  all  real  reformation, 
but  introduced  evils  whicb  would  call,  but  perhaps  call  ia 
vain,  for  new  reformation. 

That  he  thought  the  French  nation  very  unwise.  "Wlmt 
they  valued  themselvea  on,  waa  a  disgrace  to  them.  They 
bad  gloried  (and  some  people  in  England  had  thoxxght  fit  to 
take  share  in  that  glory)  in  makmg  a  revolution ;  as  if 
revolutions  were  good  things  in  themselvea.  All  theborroift 
iind  all  the  crimes,  of  the  anarchy  which  led  to  their  re- 
volution, which  attend  its  progress,  and  which  may  virtually 
attend  it  in  its  establishment,  pass  for  nothing  vrith  the 
lovers  of  revolutions.    The  French  have  made  their  w«y» 
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through  the  destrnction  of  their  cmintry,  to  a  bad  eonstitu- 
toon,  when  they  were  ahsolutely  in  posHession  of  a  good  one. 
^ey  were  in  possession  of  it  the  day  the  states  met  in  acpar- 
«te  orders.  Their  hnsrinpss,  had  thej  heen  either  virtuous  or 
juise,  or  had  tbey  heen  left  to  their  own  judgment,  was  to  ee- 
Core  the  stability  and  indepamdence  of  the  Btatea,  according 
;to  those  orders,  under  the  monarch  on  the  throne;  It  was 
tben  their  dutj-  to  redress  grievafnces. 

Instead  of  redressing  grievances,  and  improTing  the  fahric 
of  their  state,  to  which  they  were  called  hy  their  monarch, 
Mid  Bent  by  their  country,  they  were  made  to  talte  a  very  dif- 
ferent course.  They  first  destroyed  all  the  balances  and 
counterpoisea  which  servo  to  fii  the  state,  and  to  give  it  a 
steady  direction  ;  and  whicli  famish  sure  correctivea  to  any 
■violent  spirit  which  may  prevail  in  an}''  of  the  orders.  These 
hnlances  existed  in  their oldeert  constitution ;  and  in  the  con- 
rtitution  of  this  country ;  and  in  the  constitution  of  all  the 
cotmtries  in  Europe.  These  they  rashly  destroyed,  and  then 
they  melted  down  the  whole  into  one  incongruous,  ill-coni 
liected  mass. 

TVhen  they  had  done  this,  they  instantly,  and  with  the 
most  atrocious  perfidy  and  breach  of  all  faith  among  men, 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  property,  and  consequently  of 
all  national  prosperity,  by  the  principles  they  cstabhshed, 
and  the  example  they  set,  in  conascating  all  the  possession s 
of  the  church.  They  made  and  recorded  a  sort  of  insiitiite 
and  di/fesf  of  anarchy,  called  the  rights  of  man,  in  Buch  a 
pedantic  abuse  of  elementary  principles  as  would  have  dis- 
graced boys  at  school ;  hut  this  declaration  of  rights  was 
■worse  than  trifling  and  pedantic  in  them ;  as  by  their  name 
wd  authority  they  systematically  destroyed  every  hold  of 
Authority  by  opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the  minda  of  the 
people.  By  this  niad  declaration  they  subverted  the  state  : 
Bud  brought  on  such  calamitiea  as  no  country,  without  a 
long  war,  has  ever  been  known  to  suffer  •  and  which  may  in 
^be  end  produce  such  a  war,  and  perhaps,  many  such. 

With  them  the  question  waa  not  between  despotism  and 
Jn)erty.  The  sacrifice  they  made  of  the  peace  and  power  of 
^heir  country  was  not  made  on  the  altar  of  freedom.  Free- 
dom, and  a  better  security  for  freedom  than  that  they  have 
:en,  they  might  have  had  without  any  sacrifice  at  all. 


They  brougM  themselves  into  all  the  calamities  they  BV-ffer, 
not  that  through  them  they  might  obtain  a  British  constitu- 
tion ;  they  plunged  themselves  lieadlong  into  those  calami- 
tiea,  to  prevent  themselves  from  settling  into  that  constitu- 
tion, or  into  anything  resembling  it. 

That  if  they  should  perfectly  succeed  in  what  they  pro- 
pose, as  they  are  likely  enough  to  do,  and  establish  a  demo- 
cracy, or  a  mob  of  democracies,  in  a  country  circumstanced 
like  Prance,  they  will  establish  a  very  bad  govenimeut — a 
very  bad  species  of  tyranny. 

That  the  worst  effect  of  all  their  proceeding  was  oa  their 
military,  which  was  rendered  an  army  for  every  purpose  but 
that  oi  defence.  That  if  the  question  was,  whether  soldiers 
were  to  forget  they  were  citizens,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
be  could  have  no  difference  about  it ;  though,  as  it  is  usual 
when  abstract  principles  are  to  be  applied,  much  was  to  le 
thought  on  the  manner  of  imiting  the  character  of  citizen 
and  soldier.  But  as  applied  to  the  events  which  had  hsp* 
peiied  in  France,  where  the  abstract  principle  was  clothed 
mth  its  circumstances,  he  thought  that  hia  friend  would 
agree  with  him,  that  what  was  done  there  furnished  no  mat- 
ter  of  exultation,  either  in  the  act  or  the  example.  The*6 
soldiers  were  not  citizens  ;  but  base  hireling  miitineers,  and 
merceuary  sordid  deserters,  wholly  destitute  of  any  hono1l^ 
able  principle.  Their  conduct  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
anarchic  spirit,  from  the  evils  of  which  a  democracy  itself 
was  tu  be  resorted  to,  by  those  who  were  the  least  disposed 
to  tliat  form,  as  a  sort  of  refuge.  Tt  was  not  an  army  in 
corps  and  with  discipline,  and  embodied  under  the  reapei't- 
able  patriot  citizens  of  the  state  in  resisting  tTranny.  No- 
thing like  it.  It  was  the  case  of  common  soliiers  aesertiDg 
from  their  officers,  to  join  a  furious,  licentious  populace.  1' 
was  a  desertion  to  a  cause,  the  real  object  of  which  was  to 
level  ail  those  institutions,  and  to  break  all  those  connei- 
ions,  natural  and  civil,  that  regulate  and  hold  together  the 
community  by  a  chain  of  subordination;  to  raise  soldier* 
against  their  ofBcera ;  servants  against  their  masters  ;  trades- 
men against  their  customers ;  artiiicera  against  their  eni- 
ployers;  tenants  against  their  landlords;  curates  against 
their  bishops  •  and  children  against  their  parents.  That  tlii* 
cause  of  theire  Vf  as  Ttot  tm  euexa^  "Wi  «Kr?\t\ide,  but  to  fiociety' 


He  wished  tbe  House  to  consider,  how  the  members  would 
e  to  have  tbeir  mansions  pulled  down  and  pillaged,  tlieir 
ersoua  abused,  insulted,  and  destroyed ;  their  title  deeda 
►rought  out  and  hurned  before  their  faces,  and  themaelves 
md  their  families  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  every  nation 
fcroughout  Europe,  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that,  with- 
«ut  auy  fault  of  theirs,  tbey  were  born  gentlemen  and  men 
of  property,  and  wore  auspected  of  a  desire  to  preserve  their 
consideration  and  their  estates.  Tlie  desertion  in  France 
was  to  aid  au  abominable  sedition,  the  very  professed  prin- 
ciple of  which  was  an  implacable  hostility  to  nobdity  and 
geutrj-,  and  whose  savage  war-whoop  was  "  a  V  Aristocraie," 
Dv  wliich  sonaeleaa,  bloody  cry,  they  animated  one  another 
to  rapine  and  murder ;  whilst  abetted  by  ambitious  men  of 
auotlier  class,  they  were  crualiing  everything  respectable  and 
^rtiioua  in  their  nation,  and  to  their  power  disgracing  almost 
every  name,  by  which  we  formerly  knew  there  was  suck  a 
country  in  the  world  aa  Prance. 

He  knew  too  well,  and  he  felt  as  much  as  any  man, 
iow  difficult  it  waa  to  accommodate  a  standing  army  to  a 
free  constitution,  or  to  any  constitution.  An  armed  dis- 
ciplined body  is,  iu  its  essence,  dangerous  to  liberty  ;  undisci- 
plined, it  ia  ruinous  to  society.  Its  component  parts  are,  in 
fte  latter  case,  neither  good  citizens  nor  good  soldiers.  What 
liQve  they  thought  of  in  France,  under  such  a.  difficulty  aa 
almost  puts  tiie  human  faculties  to  a  stand?  They  have 
put  their  army  under  such  a  variety  of  principles  of  duty, 
that  it  13  more  likely  to  breed  litigants,  pettifoggers,  and 
mutineers,  than  soldiers.'  They  have  set  up,  to  balance 
tkeir  crown  army,  another  army,  deriving  under  another  au- 
thority, called  a  municipal  army — a  balance  of  armies,  not 
of  orders.  These  latter  they  have  destroyed  with  every  mark 
of  insult  and  oppression.  States  may,  and  they  wlH  best, 
eiiat  with  a  partition  of  civil  powers.  Armies  cannot  exist 
Jtoder  a  divided  command.  This  state  of  things  he  thought, 
Hi  efl'cct,  a  state  of  war,  or,  at  heat,  but  a  truce  instead  of 
peace,  iu  the  country. 

What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army  for  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  which  no  man  is  responsible  1 

'  Tbey  are  sworn  to  obey  the  king,  tlie  natiaii,  eAdtheVvv. 


In  the  prflEent  state  of  the  Prench  crown  army,  ib  tl 
crown  responsiWe  for  the  whole  of  it  ?  Is  there  any  genei 
who  can  De  responBible  for  the  obedience  of  a  brigade 
Any  colonel  for  that  of  a  regiment  P  Any  captain  for  that 
of  a  company  ?  And  as  to  the  mnnieipal  army,  reinforced 
as  it  is  by  the  new  citizen- deserters,  under  whoae  comniaDd 
are  they  ?  Havie  we  not  seen  them,  not  led  by,  but  drag- 
ging, theiy  nominal  coflamander  with,  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
when  they,  or  those  whom  they  accompanied,  proceeded  to 
the  moat  atrocious  acts  of  treason  and  murder  P  Are  any  of 
these  armieB  ?     Are  any  of  theae  citis^ens  ? 

We  have  in  such  a  difficulty  as  that  of  fitting  a  standing 
army  to  the  atate,  ho  conceiTed,  done  much  better.  We 
have  not  disgraced  our  army  by  divided  principles,  of  obedi- 
ence. We  have  put  them  under  a  Btngle  authority,  with  « 
simple  (our  common)  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  we  keep  the  whole 
under  oiu-  annual  ioflpection.  This  waa  doing  all  that  could 
be  safely  done. 

He  felt  some  concern  that  this  Strange  thing,  called  a  Ee- 
Tolution  in  France,  should  be  compared  with  the  gloriona 
event  commonly  called  the  Revolution  in  England ;  and  tbe 
conduct  of  the  soldiery,  on  that  occasion,  compared  with  the 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  troopa  of  France  in  the  present  in- 
stance. At  that  period  the  Priuce  of  Orange,  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal  in  England,  was  called  in  by  the  flower  of 
the  English  aristocracy  to  defend  its  ancient  constitution, 
and  not  to  level  aU  disttnctiona.  To  this  prince,  so  invited, 
the  aristocratic  leaders  who  commanded  the  troops  went  over 
with  their  several  corps,  in  bodies,  to  the  deliverer  of  their 
country.  Aristocratic  leaders  brought  up  the  corps  of  citi- 
zens who  newly  enHsted  in  this  cause.  Military  obedience 
changed  its  object ;  but  military  discipline  was  not  for  » 
moment  interrupted  in  its  principle.  The  tioops  were  ready 
for  war,  but  indisposed  to  mutiny. 

But  as  the  conduct  of  the  English  armies  was  different,  so 
waa  that  of  the  whole  Bngiish  nation  at  that  time.  In  truth, 
the  circumstances  of  onr  revolution  (as  it  is  called)  and  thrf 
of  France  are  just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  ever^ 
particular,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction.  Witn 
US  it  waa  the  ease  of  a  legal  monarch  attemptug  arbitpory 
power — in  Prance  it  ia  the  case  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  !»• 
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guming,  from  whiitever  cause,  to  legalize  his  authority.  T 
one  was  to  be  resiated,  the  other  was  to  be  managed  and 
directed ;  but  in  neither  case  was  the  order  of  the  utatc  to 
be  changed,  lest  government  might  be  ruined,  wliich  ought 
only  to  be  corrected  and  legahzed.  With  ua  wo  got  rid  o£ 
the  man,  and  preserved  the  coiistitaent  parts  of  the  state. 
There  they  get  rid  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  state,  and 
keep  the  moo.  Wliat  we  did  was  in  truth  and  eubstauce, 
and  in  a  conetitutioiial  light,  a  revolution,  not  made,  but 
prevented.  We  took  solid  securitiBS;  we  settled  doubtful 
fluestions ;  we  corrected  anomalies  in  our  law.  In  the  atable, 
ftrndamental  parta  of  our  constitution  we  made  no  revolu- 
tion ;  no,  nor  any  alteration  at  alL  We  did  not  impair  the 
monarchy.  Perhaps  it  might  he  ahown  that  we  strengthened 
it  very  considerably.  The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the 
same  orders,  the  same  pririlegos,  the  same  franchises,  the 
aame  rules  tbr  property,  the  same  subordinations,  the  same 
order  in  the  law,  in  the  revenue,  and  in  the  magistracy  ;  the 
same  Lords,  the  aame  Conmions,  the  same  corporations,  the 
aame  electors. 

The  church  was  not  impaired.  Her  estates,  her  majesty, 
her  splendour,  her  orders  and  gradations,  continued  the  same. 
She  was  preserved  in  her  full  efficiency,  and  cleared  only  of 
a  certain  intolerance,  which  was  her  weakness  and  disgrace. 
The  church  and  the  state  were  the  same  after  the  fievolution 
that  they  were  before,  but  better  secured  in  every  part. 

Was  little  done  because  a  revolution  was  not  made  in  the 
constitution  ?  No !  Everything  was  done ;  because  we  com- 
iiienced  wdtb  reparation,  not  with  ruin.  AeconEngly  the 
state  flourished.  Instead  of  lying  as  dead,  in  a  sort  of 
trance,  or  exposed,  as  some  others,  in  an  epileptic  tit,  to  the 
pity  or  derision  of  the  world,  for  her  wild,  ridiculous,  con- 
mlflive  movements,  impotent  to  every  purpose  but  that  of 
daahing  out  her  brains  against  the  pavement.  Great  Britain 
lose  above  the  standard  even  of  her  former  self.  An  aera  of 
a  more  improved  domestic  prosperity  then  commenced,  and 
still  continues  not  only  unimpaired,  but  growing,  under  the 
wasting  hand  of  time.  AH  the  energies  of  the  country  were 
awakened.  England  never  presented  a  iirmer  countenance, 
nor  a  more  ^dgoroua  arm,  to  all  her  enemies  and  to  all  her 
rirala.     Europe   under  her  respired  and  revived.     E\'ery 
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where  ate  appeared  as  the  protector,  assertor,  or  avenger,  of 
liberty.  A  war  was  made  and  supported  against  fortune  it- 
self. The  treaty  of  Eyawici,  whicli  first  limited  the  power 
of  France,  was  soon  after  made:  the  grand  aUiance  very 
ehortly  followed,  which  shook  to  the  foundations  the  dread- 
fiil  power  which  menaced  the  iodependence  of  mankind.  The 
states  of  Europe  hiy  happy  imder  the  shade  of  a  great  and 
free  monarchy,  wliioh  knew  how  to  bo  great  without  eudan- 
gering  ite  own  peace  at  home,  or  the  internal  or  external 
peace  of  any  of  its  neighbours. 

Mr.  Burke  said  ho  should  have  felt  Tcry  unpleasantly  if 
he  had  not  dehvered  these  sentiments.  He  was  near  the 
end  of  his  natural,  probably   still  nearer  the  end  of  his 

Jiolitical,  career ;  that  he  was  weak  and  weary  ;  and  wished 
or  rest.  That  he  was  little  disposed  to  controversies,  or 
what  is  called  a  detailed  oppoeition,  That  at  liis  time  of 
life,  if  he  could  not  do  something  by  some  sort  of  weight  of 
opinion,  natural  or  acquired,  it  was  useless  and  indecorous  to 
attempt  anything  by  mere  struggle.  Turpe  senex  mila. 
That  he  had  for  that  reason  little  attended  the  army  business, 
or  that  of  the  revenue,  or  almost  any  other  matter  of  detail, 
for  some  years  past.  That  he  had,  however,  hia  task.  He 
■was  far  from  condemning  such  opposition  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  mostly  highly  applauded  it,  where  a  just  occasion  eiisted 
for  it,  and  gentlemen  had  vigour  and  capacity  to  pursue  it. 
Where  a  great  occasion  occurred,  he  was,  and,  while  he  con- 
tinued in  parliament,  would  be,  amongst  the  most  active  and 
the  most  earnest ;  as  he  hoped  he  had  Bhown  on  a  late  event. 
With  respect  to  the  constitution  itself,  he  wished  few  altera- 
tions in  it.  Happy  if  he  left  it  not  the  worse  for  any  share 
he  had  taken  in  its  service. 

Mr.  Fox  then  rose,  and  declared,  in  substance,  that  so  for 
as  regarded  the  French  army,  he  went  no  further  than  the 
general  principle,  by  which  that  army  showed  itself  indis- 
posed to  be  an  instrument  in  the  servitude  of  their  felloff* 
citiaens,  but  did  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their  con- 
duct. He  declared,  that  be  did  not  affect  a  democracy- 
That  he  always  thought  any  of  the  simple,  unbalanced  govern- 
ments  bad ;  simple  monarchy,  simple  aristocracy,  simple 
democracy ;  he  held  them  all  impertect  or  vicious :  all  t»'^ 
bad  by  themselvea  •,  Vte  com^o'svfcvon  alone  was  good.    Tbit 


ESTI1IA.TES, 

Be  had  been  aJwaya  hia  principles,  in  wliich  he  had  agreed 
lb  his  frieud  Mr.  Burke,  of  whom  he  said  many  kind  and 
(tering  things,  which  Mr.  Burke,  I  take  it  for  granted,  will 
OVf  himself  too  well  to  think  he  merits  from  anything  but 
?.  Fox's  acknowledged  good  nature.  Mr.  Foi  thought, 
ipever,  that,  in  many  cases,  Mr.  Burke  was  rather  carried 

>  far  by  hia  hatred  to  innoyation. 

JMr.  Burke  said,  he  well  knew  that  these  had  been  Mr. 
H'b  invariable  opinions  ;  that  they  were  a  sure  ground  for 
B  confidence  of  his  country.  But  he  had  been  fearful,  that 
bale  of  very  different  intentions  would  he  ready  to  make 
fi  of  his  great  name,  against  his  character  and  sentiments, 
^rder  to  derive  a  credit  to  their  destructive  machinations. 
Jlr.  Sheridan  then  rose,  and  made  a  lively  and  eloquent 
(eech  against  Mr.  Burke;  in  which,  among  other  things, he 
fd  that  I^fr.  Burke  had  libelled  the  National  Assembly  of 
pance,  and  had  cast  out  reflections  on  such  characters  as 
lose  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  Mr.  Bailly. 
(Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  did  not  libel  the  National  Asaera- 
^  of  France,  whom  he  considered  very  httle  in  the  dis- 
jiBsion  of  these  matters.  That  he  thought  all  the  substan- 
ll  power  resided  in  the  republic  of  Paris,  whose  authority 
lided,  or  whose  example  was  followed  by,  all  the  republics 
(France.  The  republic  of  Paris  had  an  army  under  their 
jders,  and  not  under  those  of  the  National  Assembly. 
|N.  B.  As  to  the  particular  gentlemen,  I  do  not  remember 
pat  Mr.  Burke  mentioned  either  of  them — certainly  not  Mr. 
fcUy.     He  alluded,  undoubtedly,  to  the  case  of  the  Marquis 

>  la  Fayette ;  but  whether  what  he  asserted  of  him  be  a 
Pel  on  him,  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
te  business. 

Mr.  Pitt  concluded,  the  debate  with  becoming  gravity  and 
gnity,  and  a  reserve  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  related 
(  France,  fit  for  a  person  in  a  ministerial  situation.  He 
|d,  that  what  he  had  spoken  only  regarded  France  when 
te  should  unite,  which  he  rather  thought  she  soon  might, 
Ith  the  hberty  she  had  acquired,  the  blessings  of  law  and 
(der.  He,  too,  said  several  civil  things  coneeming  the 
Ctiments  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  applied  to  this  country. 
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LETTEE  TO  A  PEEH  OF  IBEIANB, 

OS 

THE  PEKMi  LAWS  AGAINST  lEISH  CATHOLICS  i 

PREVIOUS  TO  THB  LATE  HEPEAI  01  A  PABT  THEREOF, 
IN    THE    BESSIOK   OF  THE  IRISH  PABXIAUEUTT,  HELD  A.  D.  179. 


Charhs  Street,  Lomion,  Mi.  21,  1782. 
Mt  Loed, 

I  AM  obliged  to  your  Lordship  far  yonp  cottraiunicatioD,  I 
of  tlie  heads  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  bill.     1  had  received  it,  in  i 
earlier  stage  of  its  progreeB,  from  Jlr,  Braiighail ;  and  I  m\ 
still  ia  that  gentleman*8  debt,  as  I  have  not  made  him  thai 
proper  return  for  the  favoar  he  has  done  me.     Business,  to 
which  I  was  more  immediately  called,  and  in  which  my 
sentiments  had  the  weight  of  one  vote,  occupied  me  ereiT 
moment  since  I  received  his  letter.  This  first  morning  whica  ] 
I  can  call  my  own,  I  give  with  great  cheerfulness  to 
subject  on  which  your  Lordship  has  done  me  the  honour  of] 
deairing  ray  opinion.     I  have  read  the  heads  of  the  bill.witil-' 
the   amendments.      Tour  Lordship  is  too  well  acquaiuted 
with  men,  and  with  afiairs^  to  imagine  that  any  true  judg- 
ment can  he  formed  on  the  value  of  a  great  measure  of  policT 
from  the  perusal  of  a  piece  of  paper.    At  present  I  am  muoh 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  atafce  of  the  country,  •which 
the  intended  law  is  to  he  applied  to.'     It  is  not  easy  for  mo 
to  determine  whether  or  no  it  was  wise,  (for  the  sake  of  el- 
punging  the  hlack  letter  of  lawB,  which,  menacing  as  ihej 

'  The  sketch  of  the  bill  sent  to  Mr.  Burke,  along  with  the  repe*'  "^ 
some  acts,  re-affintied  many  others  in  tlie  penal  code.  It  was  alwrti 
flj'lw wards,  luid  the  clauses  rc-ullirming  the  incapacitiea  left  out;  Ijii' 
Zhej  all  aiill  exist,  and  ate  in  luW  iotta. 
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irere  in  the  language,  were  every  day  fading  into  digiae,) 
slemnly  to  re-aflirm  the  principles,  and  to  re-enact  the  pro- 
"  ions,  of  a  code  of  statutes,  by  -which  you  are  totally 
sxcluded  from  the  peitlleges  ot  the  commoitwealth, 
3m  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  material  of 
the  civil  profesaiona,  from  the  army,  and  even  from  education, 
I'^here  alone  education  is  to  be  had. 

Whether  this  scheme  of  indulgence,  grounded  at  once  on 
[contempt  and  jealousy,  has  a  tendency  gradually  to  produce 
iBomething  better  aud  .more  Liberal,  I  cannot  tell,  for  want  of 
I  Isavine  the  actual  map  of  the  country.     If  this  should  be  the 
I  case,  it  waa  right  in  you  to  accept  it,  such  aa  it  is.     But  if 
■fchis  ahould  he  one  of  the  experiments,  which  have  aometimca 
teen  made  before  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  ripe  for  a 
real  refonnation,  I  think  it  may  possibly  have  ill  eflecta,  by 
iliaposing  the  pemil  matter  in  e  more  Byatematic  order,  and 
thereby  fixing  a  permanent  bar  againflt  any  relief  that  is 
truly  aubstttntial.  The  whole  merit  or  demerit  of  the  measnre 
depends  upon  the  plans  and  dispositions  of  those  by  whom 
the  act  was  made,  concurring  with  the  general  temper  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  their  aptitude  to  admit  in  time  of 
some  part  of  that  equality,  without  which  you  never  can  be 
najjOW-ciTiz^NS.- — Of  all  this  I  am  whoUy  ignorant.     All 
my  correspondence  with  men  of  public  importance  in  Ireland 
has  for  some  time  totally  ceased.     On  the  liret  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Homait  Catholics  of  Ireland,  I  was,  without 
any  call  of  mine,  ponsulted  both  on  your  side  of  the  water 
and  on  this.     On^ihe  present  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  a 
Word  from  any  man  in  office  ;  and  know  as  little  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  British  govenjment,  as  I  know  of  the  temper 
of  the  Irish  parliament.     I  do  not  find  that  any  opposition 
Was  miide  by  the  principal  peraons  of  the  minority  in  the 
Honse  of  Corajnons,  or  that  any  is  apprehended  from  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  whole  of  the  difficiilty  seems  to 
lie  with  the  principal  men  in  government,  under  whose  pro- 
tection thia  bin  is  supposed  to  be  brought  in.     This  violent 
Opposition  and  cordial  support,  coming  from  one  and  the 
*iame  quarter,  appears  to   me    something   mysterious,   and 
Kinders  me  from  being  able  to  make  any  clear  judgment  of 
the  merit  of  tho  present  measure,  as  compared  with  the 
Actual  state  of  the  country,  and  the  general  riewa  of  goxfttvi.- 


ment,  without  winch,  one  can  say  nothing  that  may  not  be 

very  erroneouH. 

To  look  ut  the  hill,  in  the  ahstract,  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  renewed  act  of  unitehsai,  TrttMiTioiTED,  CT- 
niavENSABLE,  EioBPTiONLXsa  DISQUALIFICATION. 

One  would  iraagiue,  that  a  bill  inflicting  such  a  multitude 
of  incapacities,  had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conquest  made 
by  a  very  fierce  enemy,  under  the  impression  of  recent  ani- 
mosity and  resentment.    No  man,  on  reading  that  hill,  could 
imagine  he  was  reading  an  act  of  amnesty  and  indulgence, 
following  a  recital  of  the  good  behairiour  of  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  it :  which  recital  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bill, 
as  it  was  first  introduced ;  but,  I  suppose  for  its  incongruitf 
with  the  body  of  the  piece,  was  afterwards  omitted. — This  I 
say  on  memory.     It  however  still  recites  the  oath,  and  tLat 
CathoHcs  ought  to  be  considered  as  good  and  loyal  subjecte 
toJ  hia  Majesty,  his  crown  and  government.     Then  followa  an  I 
universal  exclusion  of  those  ooon  and  loyal  subjects  fronij 
every  (even  the  low^eat)  office  of  tnist  and  profit ;  from  aaf  j 
vote  at  an  election ;  from  any  privilege  in  a  town  corporate! 
from   being  even  a  freeman  of  auch  a  corporation;  fion' 
serving  on  grand  juries  ;    from  a  vote  at  a  vestry ;  from 
having  a  gun  in  hia  house ;  fiiom  being  a  barrister,  attorney, 
or  solicitor,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

This  has  surely  much  more  the  air  of  a  table  of  proscrip- 
tion, than  an  act  of  grace.  What  must  we  suppose  the  la^s 
concerning  those  good  subjects  to  have  been,  of  which  this  is 
a  relaxation  ?  I  know  well  that  there  is  a  cant  langufife 
current,  about  the  difference  between  an  exclusion  from  em- 
ployments even  to  the  most  rigorous  extent,  and  an  exclusion 
from  the  natural  benefits  arising  from  a  man's  own  industry. 
I  allow,  that  under  sorae  ch-cumstancea,  the  difference  ia 
very  material  in  point  of  justice,  and  that  there  are  con8ide^ 
ations  which  may  render  it  advisable  for  a  wise  govemmM 
to  keep  the  leading  parts  of  every  branch  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary adininiatration  in  hands  of  the  beat  trust ;  hut  a  total 
exclusion  from  the  commonwealth  is  a  very  different  thing- 
When  a  government  subsists  (as  governments  formerly  did) 
on  aa  estate  of  its  own,  with  but  few  and  inconaiderabli? 
revenues  drawn  from  the  subject,  then  the  few  olEcers 
which  existed  in.  aucVi  eat«Wiia\!CBaaiita  were  naturally  at  the 


rposal  of  that  goverament,  whicli  paid  the  salaries  out  of 
own  coffers ;  there  cm  eiclusive  preference  could  hardly 
Sfrit  the  name  of  proacription.  Almost  the  whole  produce 
a  man's  industry  at  that  time  remained  iu  his  o'kvn  purse 
maintain  his  family.  But  times  alter,  and  the  tchole  estate 
government  is  from  private  contribution.  ,  Wlien  a  very 
eat  portion  of  the  labour  of  individualB  goe^a  to  the  state, 
;d  is  by  the  state  again  refunded  to  individuals,  through 
e  medium  of  offices,  and  in  this  circuitous  progress  from 
le  private  to  the  public,  and  from  the  public  again  to  the 
[ivate  fund,  the  famOies  from  whom  the  revenue  is  taken 
e  indemnifled,  and  an  equitable  balance  between  the  go- 
Smment  and  the  subject  is  established.  But  if  a  great 
)dy  of  the  people,  who  contribute  to  this  state  lottery,  are 
tcluded  from  all  the  prizes,  the  stopping  the  circulation 
ith  regard  to  them  may  be  a  most  cruel  hardshipf  amount- 

Sr  in  effect  to  being  double  and  treble  taxed ;  and  it  will  be 
t  as  such  to  the  very  quick  by  all  the  families  high  and 
Pf  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  are  denied  their 
bance  in  the  returned  fruits  of  their  own  induatry.  This  is 
lie  thing  meant  by  those  who  look  upon  the  public  revenue 
Oly  as  a  spoil ;  and  will  naturally  wish  to  have  as  few  aa 
CBsible  concerned  in  the  division  of  the  booty.  If  a  state 
buld  be  BO  unhappy  aa  to  think  it  cannot  subsist  without 
Bch  a  barbarous  prosc-ription,  the  persons  so  proscribed 
bght  to  be  indemmiied  by  the  remission  of  a  large  part  of 
jeir  taxes,  by  an  immunity  from  the  offices  of  public  bur- 
fen,  and  by  an  exemption  from  being  pressed  into  any  mUi' 
Iry  or  na,val  service. 

Common  sense  and  common  justice  dictate  this  at  leaat, 
I  some  sort  of  compenaation  to  a  people  for  their  slaverv. 
low  many  families  are  incapable  of  existing,  if  the  little 
Bees  of  the  revenue,  and  little  military  eommissiona,  are 
tnied  them !  To  deny  them  at  home,  and  to  make  the  hap- 
liess  of  acquiring  some  of  them  eomewhere  ebe,  felony,  or  | 
gh  treason,  is  a  piece  of  cruelty,  in  which,  till  very  lately, 
did  not  suppose  this  age  capable  of  persisting.  Formerly 
Brmilarity  oi  religion  made  a  sort  of  country  for  a  man  in 
me  qusirter  or  other.  A  refugee  for  religion  was  a  pro- 
character.     Now,  the  reception  is  cold  indeed ;  and 


therefore  as  tte  asylum  abroad  is  destroyed,  the  hardship 
home  ia  doubled.     Tliis  hardship  is  the  more  intolerable,  be- 
cause the  profeasions  are  shut  up.      The  church  is  so  of 
courae.     Muro  is  to  be  said  on  that  subject,  in  regard  t 
them,  and  to  the  Protestant  dissenters.     But  that  is  a  cha| 
tcr  by  itself.     I  am  sure  I  wish  well  to  that  church,  and 
thiuk  its  ministers  among  the  rery  best  citizens  of  you 
countr) .     However,  snch  aa  it  is,  a  great  walk  in  life  is  for- 
bidden ground  to  seventeen  hundred  thousand  of  the  inba-^ 
bitanta  of  iTelnnd.     "WTiy  are  they  excluded  fi-om  the  lawi 
Do  not  they  expend  money  in  their  suits  ?    Why  tnay  i 
they  indemnify  themselves,  by  profiting,  in  the  persons 
some,  for  the  losses  incurred  bv  others  ?  Why  may  not  th 
have  persons  of  confidence,  whom  they  may,  if  they  plea 
employ/in  the  agency  of  their  affairs  ?    The  exclusion  froo 
the  law,  fr<mi  grand  juries,  from  sheriftships,  and  nnde 
sheriffships,  aa  well  as  from  freedom  in  any  corporation,  i 
subject  them  to  dreadful  hardships,  as  it  may  exclude  them 
wholly  from  all  that  is  bmefieinl,  and  expose  them  to  all  tb 
is  miachieToaa,  in  a  trial  ly'  jury.   This  was  manifestly  witl 
my  own  observation,  for  I  was  three  times  in  Ireland 
the  year  1700  to  the  year  1767,  where  I  had  sufficient  me 
of  information,  concerning  the  inhuman  proceedings  (amo 
which  were  many  cruel  murders,  besides  an  iufinity  of  out 
rages  and  oppressions,  unknown  before  in  a  civilized  agejl 
which  prevailed  during  that  period  in  consequence  of  a  pp 
tended  conspiracy  among  Tioman  CatioUes  against  the  king*^ 
government.     I  could  dilate  upon  the  mischief  that  ma 
happen,  from  those  which  Lave  happened,  upon  this  head  ( 
disqualification,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary. 

The  head  of  esdusiou  from  votes  for  members  of  parliap] 
ment  ia  closely  connected  with  the  former.  WTien  you  cast 
your  eye  on  the  statute  book,  you  will  see  that  no  Catholic, 
even  in  the  ferocious  acts  of  Queen  Anne,  was  disabled  fn«n 
voting  on  account  of  his  religion.  The  only  conditions  I  re- 
quired for  that  privilege,  were  the  oaths  of  allegiance  tsA 
abjuration — both  oaths  relative  to  a  civil  concern.  Parlia- 
ment has  ainee  added  another  oath  of  the  same  kind :  andj 
yet  a  House  of  Commons,  adding  to  the  securities  of  govern* 
ment,  in  proportion  aa  its  danger  is  confessedly  lessened,  anJ 
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jfeasing  hoth  confidence  and  indulgence,  in  effect  takes 
Hjr  the  privilege  left  by  an  act  ftill  of  jealousy,  aud  pro- 

eng  persecution. 
le  taking  away  of  a  vote  is  the  taking  away  the  shield 
fcch  the  subject  has,  not  only  against  the  oppression  of 
Ver,  but  that  worst  of  all  oppressions,  the  persecution  of 
[pate  society  and  private  manners.  No  candidate  for 
(Jiamentary  influence  ia  obliged  to  the  least  attention  to- 
jrds  them,  either  in  cities  or  counties.  On  the  contrary, 
they  should  become  obnoiioua  to  any  bigoted  or  niaHg- 
iit  people  amongst  "svLom  they  live,  it  will  become  the  in- 
jest  of  those  who  court  popular  favoxxr,  to  uae  the  numher- 
B  means  wWch  always  reside  in  magistracy  and  influence 
joppresa  them.  The  proceedings  in  a  certain  county  in 
iiister,  during  the  unlbrtunate  period  I  have  mentioned, 
E  a  strong  lecture  qnMi^  cruelty  of  depriving  men  of  that 
pld,  on  account  of /'tbeir  speculative  opinions.  The  Pro- 
lonts  of  Ireland  feel  well  and  na,turally  on  the  hardship 
being  bound  by  laws  in  the  enacting  of  which  they  do  not 
Bctly  or  indirectly  vote.  The  boundfi  of  these  matters  are 
b,  aud  hard  to  be  settled  in  theory,  and  perhaps  th^ 
fe  been  pushed  too  fiir.  But  how  they  can  avoid  the  ne- 
hary  application  of  the  principles  thev  use  in  their  dia- 
jteB  witn  others,  to  their  meputeB  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
inow  not. 

tt  is  true,  the  words  of  this  act  do  not  create  a  disability ; 
b  they  clearly  aud  evidently  suppose  I  it.  There  are  few 
pu}lic  freeholders  to  take  tho  benefit lof  the  privilege,  if 
ly  were  permitted  to  partake  it :  but  the  manner  in  which 
0  very  right  in  freeholders  at  large  is  defended,  is  not  on 
^  idea  that  the  freeholders  do  really  and  truly  represent 
^  people ;  but  that  all  people  being  capable  of  obtaining 
ieholds,  all  those  who,  by  their  industry  and  sobriety,  merit 
fa  privilegGj  have  the  means  of  arriving  at  votes.  It  is  the 
Hie  with  the  corporations. 

tehe  laws  against  foreign  education  are  clearly  the  very 
pt  part  of  the  old  code.  Besides  your  laity,'you  have  the 
flcession  of  about  4000  clergymen  to  provide  for.  These, 
Hng  no  lucrative  objects  in  prospect,  are  taken  very  much 
t  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  At  home,  they  have 
[means  whatsoever  provided  for  their  attaining  a  clerical 
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educatioiij  or  indeed  any  education  at  all.     When  I  was 
Paris,  about  seven  years  ago,  I  looked  at  everything,  s 
lived  with  every  kind  of  people,  as  well  as  my  time  admitt^ 
I  saw  the  Irish  college  of  the  Lombard,  which  seemed  to 
a  very  good  place  of  education,  nnder  excellent  orders  i 
regulationBj'and  under  the  government  of  a  very  prud< 
and  learned  man  (the  late  Dr.  Kelly).     This  college 
poaeeased  of  an  annual  fixed  revenue  of  more  than  a  thi 
sand  pounds  a  year ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  had  aril 
from  the  legacies  and  benefactions  of  persona  educated 
that  college,  and  who  had  obtaiaed  promotions  in  Fra: 
from  the  emolument  of  which  promotions  they  made 
grateful  return.      One  in  particular   1  remember,  to 
amount  of  ten  thousand  livrcs  annually,  as  it  is  recorded 
the  donor' a  monument  in  their  chapel . 

It  haa  been  the  custom  of  poor  persons  in  I  Ireland,  to  pi 
up  such  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  as,  under  the  gfr 
neral  disco uragements  and  occasional  pursuits  of  magistracy) 
they  were  able  to  acquire;  and  receiving  orders  at  home, 
were  sent  abroad  to  obtain  a  clerical  education.  By  officiat- 
ing in  petty  chaplainships,  and  performing,  now  and  tlieu, 
certain  offices  of  religion  for  email  gratuities,  they  receiTed 
the  means  of  maintaining  themaelves,  until  they  were  alle 
to  complete  their  education.  Through  sucli  diliicultiea  and 
discouragements  many  of  them  have  arrived  at  a  very  coa- 
sidcrable  proficiency,  so  aa  to  be  marked  and  distinguislied 
abroad.  These  persons  afterwards,  by  being  sunk  ia|thfl 
most  abject  poverty,  despised  and  ill  treated  by  the  higber 
orders  among  Protestants,  and  not  much  better  esteemed  or 
treated  even  by  the  few  persons  of  fortune  of  their  own  pf> 
suasion  ;  and  contracting  the  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  of 
the  poor  and  uneducated,  among  whom  they  were  obUged  to 
live,  in  a  few  years  retained  little  or  no  traces  of  the  talents 
and  acquirements,  which  distinguished  them  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  lives.  Can  we,  with  justice,  cut  them  off 
from  the  use  of  places  of  education,  founded,  for  the  greater 
part,  from  the  economy  of  poverty  and  exile,  without 
viding  something  that  ia  equivalent  At  home  ? 

Whilst  this  restraint  oi  foreign  and  domestic  edu( 
was  part  of  a  horrible  and  impious  system  of  servitude, 
members  were  weW  &tted  to  the  body.    To  render  mea 
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under  a  derrivatioa  of  all  the  righta  of  human  natiiTf, 

bhing  which  could  give  them  a  knowledge  or  feeling  of 

those  rights  was  rationallj  forbiddea.     To  render  humanity 

fit  to  be  inaulted,  it  was  tit  that  it  should  he  degraded.     But 

■when  we  profess  to  restore  men.  to  the  capacity  for  property, 

i  is  equally  irrational  and  unjust  to  deny  theil^e  power  of 

nproving  their  minds  as  well  as  their  fortunes.     Indeed^  I 

,ve  ever  thought  the  prohibition  of  the  means  of  improving 

IT  rational  nature,  to  be  the  worst  species  of  tyranny  that 

le  insolence  and  perversenesa  of  mankind  ever   dared  to 

ercise.    This  goes  to  all  men,  in  all  situations,  to  whom 

ducation  can  be  denied. 

Tour  Lordship  mentionB  a  proposal  which  came  from  my 
riend  the  provost,  whose  benevolence  and  enlarged  spirit  I 
m  perfectly  convinced  of;  which  is,  the  proposal  of  erect- 
ng  a,  few  sizerships  in  the  college,  for  the  education  (I  sup- 
e)  of  Eoinan  CathoHc  clergymeu.'^  He  certainly  meant 
well ;  hut,  coming  from  audi  a  man  as  he  is,  it  is  a  strong 
Mtance  of  the  danger  of  auft'ering  any  description  of  men  to 
ill  into  entire  contempt. — The  charities  intended  for  them 
te  not  perceived  to  he  fresh  insults ;  and  the  true  natiure  of 
iieir  wants  and  necessities  being  unknown,  remedies,  wholly 
msuitable  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint,  are  provided 
br  them.  It  ia  to  feed  a  sick  Gentoo  with  beef  broth,  and 
o  foment  his  wounds  with  brandy.  If  the  other  parts  of 
he  luiiversity  were  open  to  them,  as  well  on 'the  foundation 
otherwise,  the  offering  of  siaershipa  would  be  a  propor- 
ioned  part  of  a  general  kindness.  But  when  everything 
liheral  is  withheld,  and  only  that  which  is  servile  ia  per- 
mitted, it  is  easy  to  conceive  upou  what  footing  they  must 
le  in  such  a  place. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  must  well  know  the  regard  and  honour  I 
bare  for  him  ;  and  he  cannot  think  my  dissenting  from  him 
in  this  particular  arises  from  a  disregard  of  his  opinion: 
it  only  shows  that  I  thiuk  he  has  lived  in  Ireland.  To 
We  any  respect  for  the  character  and  person  of  a  Popish 

jrieatftuere oh !  'tis  an  uphill  work  indeed.     Bui  until 

*e  come  to  respect  what  stands  in  a  respectable  light  with 
Ithers,  we  are  very  deficient  in  the  temper  which  quahlies  us 
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•  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hutchjnaoa  meant  this  only 
r  iheir  relief  in  point  of  education. 
VOL.  ni.  D 
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to  make  any  laws  and  regulations   about  them.    It  even 
qualifies  ub  from  being  charitable  to  them  with  any  effect  i 
judgment. 

When  we  are  to  provide  tor  the  education  of  any  body  i 
meu,  we  ought  serioualy  to  consider  the  particular  function 
they  are  to  perform  in  life.     A  Koman  Catholic  clergyma 
is  the  miniater  of  a  very  ritual  religion ;  and  by  his  profetj 
sion  subject  to  many  restraintB.     His  life  is  a  life  full 
strict  obserrancea,  and  his  duties  are  of  a  laborious  nature] 
towards  himself,  and  of  the  highest  possible  trust  towardjj 
others.     The  duty  of  confession  alone  is  sufficient  to  set  iaj 
the  Btrongeat  light  the  necessity  of  his  having  an  appro-j 
priated  mode  of  education.     The  theological  opinions 
pecaliar  rights  of  one  religion  never  can  be  properly  taugttj 
in  univeraiSes,  founded  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principksj 
of  another,  which  in  many  points  are  directly  opposite.   In 
a  Homan  Catholic  clcrgjman,  intended  for  celibacy,  and  the . 
function  of  confession,  is  not  strictly  bred  in  a  seminar 
where  these  things  are  respected,  inculcated,  and  enforced,! 
sacred,  and  not  made  the  subj  eet  of  derision  and  obloquy,  bfl| 
will  be  ill  fitted  for  the  former,  and  the  latter  will  be  indeedj 
in  his  hands  a  terrible  instrument. 

There  ia  a  great  resemblance  between  the  whole  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.     The  secu' 
clergy,  in  the  former,  by  being  married,  living  under  littli 
restraint,  and  having  no  particular  education  suited  to  their 
function,  arc  nnivoraally  iallen  into  anch  contempt,  that  the" 
are  never  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  dignities  of  their  ow 
church.     It  ia  not  held  respectful  to  call  them  papas,  theit 
true  and  ancient  appellation,  but  those  who  wish  to  add 
tbem  with  civihty  always  call  them  kieromanacki.     In  con 
sequence  of  this  disreapect,  which  I  venture  to  aay,  in  such  i 
church,  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  secular  life,  a  ve 
great  degeneracy  from  reputable  Christian  mannerB  has  take 
place  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  that  great  member  ( 
the  Christian  church. 

It  was  so  with  the  Latin  church,  before  the  restraint  i 
marriage.  Even  that  restraint  gave  rise  to  the  greatei^ 
disorders  before  the  council  of  Trent,  which,  together  witii| 
the  emulation  raised,  and  the  good  examples  given  by  tl)*'j 
reformed  churcheB,  wlastCTeT  they  were  in  view  tS  aach  otherJ 
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IBS  brougbt  on  that  liappy  amendment,  which  we  see  in  the 
iiatin  commiinion,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  council  of  Trent  has  wisely  introduced  the  discipline 
i  seminarieB,  by  which  priests  are  not  trusted  for  a  clerical 
astitution,  even  to  the  scTere  discipline  of  their  colleges ; 
Ut,  after  they  pass  through  them,  are  frequently,  if  not  for 
le  greater  part,  obliged  to  pass  through  peculiar  methods;, 
BTiDg  their  particular  ritual  function  in  view.  It  is  in  a 
reat  measure  to  this,  and  to  similar  methods  used  in  foreign 
ducation,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  miser- 
bly  provided  for,  living  among  low  and  ill-regulated  people, 
rithout  any  discipline  of  sirtficient  force  to  aecore  good 
lanners,  have  been  prevented  from  becoming  an  intolerable 
luiaance  to  the  couutry,  instead  of  being,  as  I  conceive  they 
^erally  are,  a  very  great  service  to  it. 

The  miiiistera  of  Protestant  churches  require  a  diffisrent 
Dode  of  education,  more  liberal,  and  more  fit  for  the  ordinarj"" 
Utercourse  of  life.  That  religion  having  little  hold  on  the 
binds  of  people  by  external  ceremonies,  and  extraordinary 
ibservances,  or  separate  habits  of  living,  the  clergy  make 
ip  the  deficiency  by  cultivating  their  minds  with  all  kinds  of 
irnamental  learning,  which  the  liberal  provision  made  in 
Sngland  and  Ireland  for  the  parochial  clergy,  (to  say  nothing 
>f  the  ample  church  preferments,  with  little  or  no  dntics  an- 
nexed,) and  the  comparative  lightness  of  parochial  duties, 
Bnables  the  greater  part  of  them  in  some  considerable  degree 
io  accompli  sh. 

This  learning,  which  I  believe  to  be  pretty  general,  to- 
jether  with  a  higher  situation,  and  more  chastened  by  the 
Upinion  of  mankind,  forms  a  sulEcient  security  for  the  morals 
Dl  the  established  clergy,  and  for  their  sustaining  their 
derical  character  with  dignity.  It  ia  not  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  all  tliese  tilings  are,  however,  collateral  to  their 
Rmction,  and  that  except  in  preaching,  which  may  he  and  is 
Buppbed,  and  often  best  supplied,  out  of  printed  books,  little 
else  is  neecaaary  for  a  Protestant  minister,  than  to  he  able  to 
tead  the  English  language ;  I  mean  for  the  exercise  of  his 
bnctiou,  not  to  the  qualilication  of  his  admission  to  it.  But 
\  Popish  parson  in  Ireland  may  do  very  well  withoxit  any 
tonsideruble  classical  erudition,  or  any  proficiency  in  pure 
if  mixed  mathematics,  or  any  knowledge  of  civil  history. 
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Eyen  if  tlie  Catholic  clergy  ahould  poaseaa  those  acquisitionnX< 
as  at  first  many  of  them  do,  they  soon  loae  them  in  the  painxLi 
ful  course  of  profesaional  and  parochial  duties ;  but  they  inuBLj:x 
l.ave  all  the  knowledge,  and,  what  is  to  them  more  importaactj 
than  the  knowledge,  the  diaeipliue,  necessary  to  those  duties^. 
All  modes  of  education,  conducted  by  those  whose  minds  arxj 
cast  in  another  mould,  as  I  may  say,  and  whose  original  waj^^^ 
of  thinking  are  formed  upon  the  reverse  pattern,  must  uCm 
to  them  not  only  useless,  but  mischievous.  Just  as  I  8hou"^d 
suppose  the  education  in  a  Popish  ecclesiastical  8emina.rrr 
would  be  ill  fitted  for  a  Protestant  clergyman.  To  eduL-s*, 
a  Catholic  priest  in  a  Protestant  seminary  would  be  rnui 
worse.  The  Protestant  educated  amongst  Catholics  has  onl/J 
something  to  reject :  what  he  keeps  may  be  useful.  But  I 
Catholic  parish  priest  learns  little  for  his  peculiar  purpose  and] 
duty  in  a  Protestant  college. 

All  this,  my  Lord,  I  know  very  well,  will  pass  for  nothing 
with  those  who  vnsh  that  the  Popish  clergy  should  be  il" 
literate,  and  in  a  situation  to  produce  contempt  and  detest- 
ation.    Their  minds  are  wholly  taken  up  with  party  gquab»| 
bles,  and  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  apply  a: 
part  of  what  I  have  to  say,  to  those  who  never  think 
religion,  or  of  the  commonwealth,  in  any  other  light,  than 
they  tend  to  the  prevalence  of  some  faction  in  either, 
speak  on  a  supposition,  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  take  i 
state  in  the  condition  in  which  it  isfotmd,  and  to  improve  il 
in  that  state  to  the  best  advantage.     Hitherto  the  plan  f( 
the  government  of  Ireland  has  been,  to  sacrifice  the  ci 
prosperity  of  the  nation  to  its  religious  improvement.   But 
people  in  power  there  are  at  length  come  to  entertain  othi 
ideas,  they  will  consider  the  good  order,  decorum,  rirtu( 
and  morality  of  every  description  of  men  among  them,  as 
infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  struggle  (for  it  is  ni 
thing  better)  to  change  those  descriptions  by  means,  whi 
put  to  hazard  objects,  which,  in  my  poor  opinion,  are  of  moi 
importance  to  religion  and  to  the  state,  than  all  the  polemh 
cal  matter  which  has  been  agitated  among  men  from  the  ' 
iTinning  of  the  world  to  thi.'i  hour. 

On  tills  idea,  an  education  fitted  to  each  order  and  dirif'' 
•if  men,  such  as  they  are  found,  will  be  thought  an  al&tf 
•"itier  to  be  encoutased  tWiv  diacoimtenanced :   and  until 
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institutions  at  home,  Buitable  to  the  occasiona  and  neceasi- 
jties  of  the  people,  are  established,  andovhichjare  armed,  as 
"  ey  are  abroad,  Avith  authority  to  coerce  the  young  men  to 
formed  in  them,  by  a  strict  and  Bevore  discipline, — the 
eans  they  have,  at  present,  of  a  cheap  and  effectual  educa- 
on  in  other  countries,  should  not  continue  to  be  prohibited 
ly  penalties  and  modes  of  inquisition,  not  fit  to  be  men- 
tioned to  ears  that  are  organized  to  the  chaste  sounds  of 
equity  and  justice. 

Before  I  had  written  thua  far,  I  heard  of  a  scheme  of 
pyvag  to  the  Castle  the  patronage  of  the  presiding  members 
of  the  Catholic  clergy.  At  iirat  I  could  scarcely  credit  it : 
&r  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  presentation  to  other 
people's  alma  has  been  desired  in  any  country.  If  the  state 
provides  a  suitable  maintenance  and  temporality  for  the 
governing  members  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  church, 
•sd  for  the  clergy  under  them,  I  should  thiuk  the  project, 
bowever  improper  in  other  reepects,  to  be  by  no  means  un- 
just. But  to  deprive  a  poor  people,  who  maintain  a  second,^' 
set  of  clergy,  out  of  the  miserable  remains  of  what  is  left 
after  taxing  and  tithing — to  deprive  them  of  the  diepoisition 
of  their  own  charities  among  their  own  communion,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  an  intolerable  hardship.  Never  were  the 
Siraabers  of  one  reHgioua  sect  fit  to  appoint  the  pastors  to 
ttother.  Those  who  have  no  regard  for  their  welfare,  re- 
putation, or  internal  quiet,  will  not  appoint  such  as  are  pro- 
per. The  seraglio  of  Constantinople  is  aa  equitable  as  we 
«e,  whether  Catholica  or  Protestants  ;  and  where  their  own 
»ect  is  concomed,  foil  as  religious.  But  the  sport  which 
lihey  make  of  the  miserable  dignities  of  the  &reek  church, 
the  little  factions  of  the  harem,  to  which  they  make  them 
nibservient,  the  continual  sale  to  which  they  expose  and  re- 

SDOse  the  same  dignity,  and  by  which  they  squeeze  aU  the 
(Srior  orders  of  the  clergy,  is  (for  I  have  had  particular 
aeans  of  being  acquainted  with  it)  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
other  oppressions  together,  exercised  by  IVlussulraen  over 
Hie  tmhappy  members  of  the  Oriental  church.  It  is  a  great 
4eal  to  suppose  that  even  the  present  Caj^tle  would  nominate 
biahopa  for  the  Boman  church  of  Ireland,  with  a  religioua 
for  its  welfare.  Perhaps  they  cannot,  perhaps  they 
not^  do  it. 
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But  sup]50se  them  to  be  aa  well  inclined  as  I  ktiow  that 
am,  to  do  the  Catholics  all  kind  of  justice,  I  declare  I  -woi' 
not,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  take  that  patronage  on  niyself.- 
I  know  I  ought  not  to  do  it.     I  belong  to  another  con 
munity,  and  it  would  be  intolerable  ueurpation  for  me  to 
affect  such  authority,  where  I  conferred  no  benefit,  or  even  if 
I  did  confer  (as  in  some  degree  the  seraglio  does)  temporal 
advautnges.     But,  allowing  that  the  present  Castle  finds 
itself  fit  to  administer  the  government  of  a  church  which 
they  solemnly  forswear,  and  forswear  with  Teiy  htird  words 
and  many  evil  epithets,  and  that  as  often  aa  they  qualify 
themBelves  for  the  power  which  is  to  give  this  very  patron«j 
age,  or  to  give  anjiliing  else  that  they  desire ;  yet  they  caibi 
not  insure  themselves  that  a  manlike  the  late  Lord  Cheateiyj 
field  will  not  succeed  to  them.     This   man,  while  he  wa»l 
duping  the  credulity  of  Papists  with  fine  words  iu  private, 
and  commending  their  good  behaviour  during  a  rebellion  ia 
(xrent  Britain,  (as  it  well  deserved  to  be  commended  and  rfr^ 
warded,)  was  capable  of  urging  penal  laws  against  them  iniT 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  of  stimulating  with  provocativw 
the  wearied  and  Imlf-exhauated  bigotry  of  the  then  parlifl- 
ment  of  Ireland.     They  set  to  work,  but  tlvey  were  at  a  low 
what  to  do  ;  for  they  had  already  almost  gone  through  evoiy 
contrivance  which  could  waste  the  vigour  of  their  co\uitry: 
bat  after  much  straggle,  they  produced  a  cliild  of  their  old 
age,  the  Bhocking  and  unnatural  act  about  marriages,  wlridll 
tended  to  finieh  the  aeheme  for  making  the  people  not  only  ' 
two  distinct  parties  for  ever,  but  keeping  them  as  two  dis- 
tinct species  iu  the  same  land.     Mr.  Gardiner's  humnnitT , 
was  shocked  at  it,  as  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  that  truly  baB*] 
baroua  system,  if  one  could  weU  settle  the  preference,  where'  ^ 
almost  all  the  parts  were  outrages  on  the  rights  of  humanicy 
and  the  laws  of  nature. 

Suppose  an  atheist,  playing  the  paErfr  of  a  bigot,  ahoidd  he 
in  power  again  in  that  country,  do  you  believe  that  he  wonW  i 
faithfully  and  religiously  administer  the  trust  of  appointingj 
pastors  to  a  church,  which,  iianting  every  other  support!! 
stands  in  tenfold  need  of  ministers  who  will  be  dear  to  thi>l 
people  committed  to  their  charge,  and  who  will  exercise  « I 
really  paternal  authority  amongst  them  ?  But  if  the  sup^riof  I 
power  was  always  in  a  disposition  to  dispense  conficie'*| 
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tiously,  and  like  an  upright  tniatee  and  gaardian  of  these 
rights  which  he  holds  for  those  with  whom  he  is  at  variaQce, 
has  he  the  capacity  and  means  of  doing  it  ?     How  can  the 
lord-lieutenant  form  the  least  judgment  of  their  merits,  so  as 
to  discern  which  of  the  Popish  priests  is  fit  to  be  made  a  bi- 
shop ?    It  cannot  he  :  the  idea  is  ridiculous. — He  will  hand 
them  over  to  lord-lieutenants  of    counties,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  other  persons,  who  for  the  purpose  of  vexing  and 
tuming  to  derision  this  miserable  people,  will  pick  out  the 
worst  and  most  obnoxious  tbey  can  find  amongst  the  clergy 
to  set  over  the  rest.     Whoever  is  complained  against  By 
his   brother  will  he  considered  as  peTsecuted :   whoever  is 
censured  by  his  superior  will  be  looked  upon  as  oppressed  : 
whoever  ia  careless  in  his  opiniona,  and  loose  in  his  morals, 
wiU  be  called  a  liberal  man,  and  will  he  supposed  to  have  in- 
curred hatred,  because  he  was  not  a  bigot.     Informers,  tale- 
hearers,  perverse  and  obstinate   men,  flatterers,  who  turn 
their  back  upon  their  flock,  and  court  the  Protestant  gentle- 
men of  the  country,  will  be  the  objects  of  preferment.     And 
then  1  run  no  risk  in  foretelling,  that  whatever  order,  quiet, 
and  morality  you  have  ui  the  country,  will  be  lost.  A  Popish 
dergy,  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  most  austere  subor- 
dination,  wOl  become  a  nuisance,  a  reai  public  grievance  of 
the  heaviest  kind,  in  any  country  that  entertains  them  :  and 
istead  of  the  great  benefit  which  Ireland  does  and  has  long 
srived  from  them,  if  they  are  educated  without  any  idea  of 
cipline  and  obedience,  and  then  put  under  bishops  who  do 
lot  owe  their  station  to  their  good  opinion,  and  whom  they 
lot  respect,  that  nation  will  see  djsorders,  of  which,  bad 
things  are,  it  has  yet  no  ides.    I  do  not  say  this,  as  think- 
Lthe  leading  men,  in  Ireland  would  eiercise  this  trust 
than  others.     Not  at  aU.     No  man,  no  set  of  men 
ig  are  fit  to  administer  the  affairs,  or  regidate  the  interior 
economy,  of  a  church  to  which  they  are  enemies. 
As  to  government,  if  I  might  recommend  a  prudent  can- 
to them, — it  would  be,  to  innovate  as  little  as  possible, 
ipon  speculation,  in  establishments,  from  which,  aa  tbey 
tand,  they  experience  no  material  inconvenience  to  the  re- 
jose  of  the  country, — quieta  non  movere. — I  could  say  a 
it  deal  more  ;  but  I  am  tired  ;  and  am  afraid  your  Lord- 
ship is  tired  too.  I  have  not  sat  to  this  letter  a  single  quarter 


of  an  hour  witbout  interruption.     It  liaa  grown  long, 

{)robablj  coiitaine  many  repetitions,  from  my  total  want  of 
eisure  to  digest  and  consolidate  my  thoughts  ;  and  as  to  my 
eiprcBsions,  I  could  wish  to  be  able  perhaps  to  meaaure 
them  more  exactly.  Bnt  my  iutentionB  are  lair,  and  1  cer- 
tainly meau  to  ofiend  nobody. 


Thinking  over  this  matter  more  maturely,  I  see  no  reason 
for  altering  my  opinion  iii  any  part.  The  act,  aa  far  as  it 
goes,  is  good  undoubtedly.  It  amounts,  I  think,  very  nearly 
to  a  toleration,  with  respect  to  religious  ceremonies :  but  it 
puts  a  new  bolt  on  civil  rights,  and  rivets  it  to  the  old  one, 
m  such  a  manner,  that  neither,  I  fear,  will  he  easily  loosenei 
What  I  could  have  wished  would  he,  to  see  the  civil  ad- 
vantages take  the  lead ;  the  other,  of  a  religious  toleration,  I 
conceive,  would  follow  (in  a  manner)  of  course.  From 
what  I  have  observed,  it  is  pride,  arrogance,  and  a  spirit  of 
domination,  and  not  a  bigoted  spirit  of  religion,  that  has 
caused  and  kept  up  those  oppressive  statutes.  I  am  sure  I 
have  known,  those  who  have  oppressed  Papists  in  their  ci^il 
rights,  exceedingly  indulgent  to  them  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies, and  who  really  wished  them  to  continue  CathoUis, 
in  order  to  fimiish  pretences  for  oppression.  These  persoM 
never  saw  a  man  (by  converting)  escape  out  of  their  power, 
hut  with  grudging  and  regret.  I  have  known  men,  to  whom 
I  am  not  uncharitable  in  saying,  (though  they  are  dead,} 
that  they  would  have  become  Papists  in  order  to  opprea 
Protestants ;  if,  being  Protestants,  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  oppress  Papists.  It  is  injustice,  and  not  a  mistaken  con- 
science, that  has  been  the  principle  of  persecution,  at  least 
as  far  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  However,  as  I 
began,  so  I  end.  I  do  not  know  the  map  of  the  countn'. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  who  conducts  this  great  and  difficult  work, 
and  those  who  support  him,  are  better  judges  of  the  busi- 
ness than  I  can  pretend  to  h&,  who  have  not  set  my  foot  in 
Ireland  these  sixteen  years.  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, that  1  am  not  considered  as  a  friend  to  that  coiiBtir  - 
and  I  know  that  pains  have  been  taken  to  lessen  the  creoii 
that  I  might  hove  laa^d.  tli^TO.  M 
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X  am  BO  conTinced  of  the  weakness  of  interfering  in  anv 
business,  without  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  whose  busi- 
ness I  interfere,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  acquit  myself  of 
what  I  have  now  done. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  high 
regard  and  esteem, 

My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

And  humble  servant,  &c. 

EDMUND  BTIEKB. 


HOMAJT  CATHOLICS  OF  IRELAND, 


tSE  PROPRIETY  OF  ADMITTING  THEM  TO  THE  ELECTTVE  FRANCSIBI, 
CONeiOTENTLT  WITH  THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  THE   C0N8TITCT10K 
AS  ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  EEVOLUTION 

1792. 
Mt  Dbab  Sib, 

TouK  remembrance  of  me,  with  Bentiments  of  bo 
inuch  kindness,  has  given  me  the  moat  sincere  satisfaction. 
It  perfectly  agreea  with  the  friendly  and  hospitable  recep- 
tion which  my  son  and  I  received  from  you,  some  time  since, 
when,  after  an  abaence  of  twenty-two  years,  I  had  the  bap- 
pinesa  of  embracing  you,  among  my  few  surviving  frienda. 

I  really  imagined  that  I  shoiild  not  again  interest  myadf 
in  any  public  business.  I  had,  to  the  beat  of  my  modei&te 
faculties,  paid  my  club  to  the  society,  which  I  was  bom  in 
some  way  or  other  to  serve ;  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to 
put  on  my  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  wish  a  cheerfd 
evening  to  the  good  company  I  must  leave  behind.  But  if 
our  resolutions  of  vigour  and  exertion  are  so  often  broken  or 
procrastinated  in  the  execution,  I  think  we  may  be  eicused, 
if  we  are  not  very  punctual  in  fulfilling  our  engagements  to 
indolence  and  inactivity.  I  have  indeed  no  power  of  action; 
and  am  almost  a  cripple,  even  with  regard  to  thinking :  but 
you  descend  with  force  into  the  stagnant  pool ;  and  you 
cause  such  a  fermentation,  as  to  cure  at  least  one  impotent 
•mature  of  his  lameness,  though  it  cannot  enable  him  either 
run  or  to  wrestle. 


TO    BIB   ITEBCrL'LES   LAJIOBIBHE, 


rou  see  by  the  paper'  I  take  that  I  am  likely  to  be  long 
;li  tnalice  prepense.     You.  have  broaght  under  my  view  a 

jject,  always  difficvilt,  at  present  critical. It  baa  filled 

'  thoughts,  which.  I  wish  to  lay  open  to  you  with  the  clear- 
S9  and  BLmplicity  wliich  your  friendahip  demanda  from  me. 
;hank  you  for  the  communication  of  your  ideas,  I  should 
still  more  pleased  if  tliey  had  been  more  your  own.  What 
u  hint,  I  beliere  to  be  the  case ;  that  if  you  had  not  de- 
Ted  to  the  judgment  of  othera,  our  opiuiona  would  not 
Ter  laore  materially  at  tfaia  day,  than  they  did  when  we- 
ed to  confer  on  the  same  subject,  so  many  years  ago.  If 
itill  persevere  in  my  old  opiniona,  it  is  no  amall  conifort  to 
B,  that  it  ia  not  with  regard  to  doctrinea  properly  yoixrs 
at  I  diacoTer  my  indocihty. 

The  case,  upon  which  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  December 
ms,  is  hardly  before  me  with  precision  enough,  to  enable 
;  to  form  any  very  certain  judgment  upon  it.  It  seems  to 
some  plan  of  further  indulgence  proposed  for  the  Catholics 
Ireland.  Tou  observe,  that  your  "  general  principles  are 
t  changed,  but  that  times  and  circumstances  are  altered.^' 
perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  times  and  circumstances, 
nsidered  with  reference  to  the  public,  ought  very  much  to 
vem  our  conduct ;  though  I  am  far  from  slighting,  when 
plied  with  discretion  to  those  cirt-umetancea,  general  prin- 
iles,  and  maitms  of  policy.  I  cannot  help  observiug,  how- 
BT,  that  you  have  said  rather  less  upon  the  inapplicability 
your  own  old  principles  to  the  circumstances  that  are 
ely  to  influence  your  conduct  againat  these  principles, 
tn  of  the  general  maiims  of  state,  which  I  can  very  readily 
lieve  not  to  have  great  weight  with  you  personally. 
In  my  present  atate  of  imperfect  information,  you  will 
rdon  the  errors  into  which  I  may  easily  fall.  The  princi- 
ts  you  lay  down  are,  "  that  the  Roman  CathoHca  should 
joy  everything  under  the  state,  but  should  not  be  the  state 
elf.'"  And  you  add,  "tliat  when  you  exclude  them  from 
ing  a  part  of  the  state,  you  rather  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
B  age,  than  to  any  abstract  doctrine;"  but  you  consider 
B  constitution  as  already  established — that  our  state  is 
loteBtant.  "  It  was  declared  so  at  the  Eevolution.  It  Tva^ 
ied  in  the  acts  for  settling  the  succession,  of  the 
'  This  letter  is  \%Titten  on  folia  sheets. 
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crown; — the  king^a  coronation  oath  waa  cn,omed,  in  order 
to  keep  it  so.  The  king,  as  first  magistrate  of  the  8tat€,  is 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,'  and  to  subscribe  the 
declaration  ■,  and,  by  laws  svibsequcnt,  every  other  magistrate 
aud  member  of  the  state,  legislative  and  executive,  are  bound 
under  the  same  obligation." 

Ah  to  the  plan  to  which  these  maxims  are  applied,  I  can- 
not speak,  as  1  told  you,  positively  about  it.  Because, 
neither  from  your  letter,  nor  from  any  information  I  liflve 
been  able  to  collect,  do  I  find  anything  settled,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  fioman  Catholics  themselves,  or  on  that  of  any 
persons  who  may  wish  to  conduct  their  affairs  in  parharuent. 
But  if  I  have  leave  to  conjecture,  Bomething  is  in  agitation 
towards  admitting  them,  under  certain  qualijicationt,  to  have 
$ome  share  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.  This 
I  understand  is  the  scheme  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  come 
within  your  description  of  persons  of  consideration,  propertv, 
and  character ;  and  firmly  attached  to  the  king  and  constitu- 
tion, as  by  "  law  established,  with  a  gratetul  scuse  of  your 
former  concessions,  and  a  patient  reliance  on  the  bemgnity 
of  parliament,  for  the  further  mitigation  of  the  laws  that  gtil 
affect  them." — As  to  the  low,  thoughtless,  wild,  and  pro- 
fligate, who  have  joined  themselves  with  those  of  other  pw- 
feasiona,  but  of  the  same  character ;  you  are  not  to  imagine, 
that,  for  a  moment,  I  can  suppose  them  to  be  met  with  auy- 
thing  else  than  the  manly  and  enlightened  energy  of  a  tirm 
government,  supported  by  the  united  efforts  of  ah.  virtuoiu 
men,  if  ever  then-  proceedings  should  become  so  considerable 
as  to  demand  its  notice.  I  really  think  that  auch  assooa* 
tiona  should  be  crushed  in  their  very  commencement. 

Setting,  therefore,  this  case  out  of  the  question,  it  becomw 
an  object  of  very  serious  consideration,  whether,  becauB* 
wicked  men  of  various  descriptions  are  engaged  in  seditious 
courses,  the  rational,  sober,  and  valuable  part  of  one  descrip" 
tion  should  not  be  indulged  in  their  sober  and  rational  ex- 
pectations ?  You,  who  have  looked  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Popery  laws,  must  he  perfectly  sensible,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  present  mischief,  which  we  abhor  in  common,  (if  it  »t 
all  exists,)  has  arisen  from.  them.     Their  declared  object  WM 

'  A  small  error  of  fact  aa  to  the  abjuration  oath ;  but  of  no  importM* 
is  the  argument. 
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to  reduce  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  a  miaerable  populace, 
Ipithout  property,  without  eatiraation^  without  education. 
The  professed  object  was  to  deprive  the  few  meu  who,  in 
■pite  of  those  laws,  might  hold  or  obtain  any  property 
Hmongst  them,  of  all  sort  of  influence  or  authority  over  the 
rest.  They  divided  the  nation  into  two  distinct  bodies, 
without  common  interest,  sympathy,  or  cooneiion.  One  of 
these  bodies  was  to  possess  all  the  fi-anchises,  alt  the  pro- 
perty,  all  the  education :  the  other  was  to  be  composed  of 
drawers  of  water  and  cutters  of  turf  for  them.  Are  we  to 
1)e  astonishedj  when,  by  the  efforts  of  so  much  violence  in 
conquest,  and  so  much  policy  in  regulation,  continued  vrith- 
out  intermission  for  nearly  an  hundred  years,  we  had  re- 
duced them  to  a  mob ;  that  whenever  they  came  to  act  at 
■all,  many  of  them  would,  act  exactly  like  a  raob,  without 
temper,  measure,  or  foresight  P  Surely  it  might  be  just  now 
%  matter  of  temperate  discussion,  whether  you  ought  not  to 
•pply  a  remedy  to  the  real  cause  of  the  evil.  If  the  disorder 
^ou  speak  of  be  real  and  considerable,  you  ought  to  raise  an 
Iristocratic  interest ;  that  is,  an  interest  of  property  and 
education  amongst  them;  and  to  strengthen,  by  every  pru- 
lent  means,  the  authority  and  influence  of  men  of  that  de- 
icription.  It  will  deserve  your  beat  thoughts,  to  examine 
whether  this  can  be  done  without  giving  such  persons  the 
neans  of  demonstrating  to  the  rest,  that  somethmg  more  is 
o  be  got  by  their  temperate  conduct,  than  can  be  expected 
bona  the  wild  and  senseless  projects  of  those  who  do  not  be- 
ong  to  their  body,  who  have  no  interest  in  their  well  being, 
md  only  wish  to  make  them  the  dupes  of  their  turbulent 
uubition. 

If  the  absurd  persona  you  mention  find  no  way  of  pro- 
riding  for  liberty,  but  by  overturning  this  happy  conatitu- 
bion,  and  introducing  a  frantic  democracy,  iet  us  take  care 
liow  we  prevent  better  people  from  any  rational  expectations 
of  partaking  in  the  benefit  of  that  constitution  as  it  stands. 
The  maxims  you  establish  cut  the  matter  short.  They  have 
Eo  sort  of  connexion  with  the  good  or  the  ill  behaviour  of 
the  persona  who  seek  relief,  or  with  the  proper  or  improper 
means  by  which  they  seek  it.  They  form  a  perpetual  bar  to 
all  pleas,  and  to  all  expectations. 

Xou  begin  by  asserting,  that  "  the  Catholics  ought  to  enjo^ 
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all  things  under  the  state,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  he  the 
state."     A  position  which,  I  believe,  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 
and  in  the  latitude  there  expressed,  no  man  of  common  sen: 
has  ever  tliought  proper  to  dispute ;  because  the  con 
implies,  that  the  state  ought  to  be  in  them  exclusively.    But, 
Let'ore  you  have  finished  the  line,  you  express  yourself  as  if 
the  other  member  of  your  propoditiou,  namely,  that  "  thej 
ought  not  to  be  apart  of  the  etate,"  were  necessarily ifr 
eluded  in  your  first— Whereas  I  conceive  it  to  be  as  dlffe> 
ont  as  a  part  ia  from  the  whole ;   that  is,  just  as  different 
as  possible.     I  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  common  with  those 
who  talk  verj'  differently  from  you,  that  is,  with  heat  and 
animosity,  to  confound  those  things,  and  to  argue  the  ad- 
miaaion  of  the  Catbolica  into  any,  however  minute  and  sub- 
ordinate, parts  of  the  state,  as  a  surrender  into  their  hand* 
of  the  whole  government  of  the  kingdom.     To  them  I  hate 
nothing  at  aU  to  say. 

"Wishing  to  proceed  with  a  deliberative  spirit  and  tempo 
in  so  ver\'  serious  a  question,  I  sliaU  attempt  to  analyze,  m 
well  as  1  can,  the  principles  you  lay  tlown,  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  the  grasp  of  an  understanding  so  little  compW' 
hensive  as  mine.^"  State  " — "  Protestant " — "  lievolution."  li 
These  are  terms,  wliich,  if  not  well  explained,  may  lead  U3  s 
uito  many  errors.  In  the  word  State,  I  conceive  there  is  t 
much  ambiguity.  The  state  is  sometimes  used  to  aigiuft'  i 
the  whole  comvwnwealtkt  comprehending  all  ita  orders,  with 
the  several  privileges  belonging  to  each.  Sometimes  it  sig- 
nifies only  the  higher  and  ruling  part  of  the  common  wealth  i 
which  we  commonly  call  the  Government.  In  the  first  sense, 
to  be  imder  the  state,  but  not  the  state  itself,  nor  any  fstt 
of  it,  that  ia,  to  be  nothing  at  all  in  the  commonwealth,  is  a 
situation  perfectly  intelligible:  but  to  those  who  fill  tliflt 
situation,  not  very  pleasant,  when  it  is  understood.  It  is  s 
state  of  civil  servitude  by  the  very  force  of  the  definition. 
Servorum  non  est  respublica,  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  true 
maxim.  This  servitude,  which  makes  men  suhject  to  a  Htat« 
without  being  citizens,  may  be  more  or  leas  tolerable  from 
many  circumatancea :  but  these  ciicumstanceB,  more  or  less 
favourable,  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  The  milJ- 
jaess  by  which  absolute  masters  exercise  their  dominion, 
ieaves  them  masters  atili.    We  may  talk  a  little  presently 


if  the  manner  in  whiih  tlie  majority  yf  the  people  of  Ireland 
[the  Catholics)  are  aftccted  bj  this  situation ;  which  at  pre- 
lent  iindouhtedly  is  theirs,  and  ivhich  you  are  of"  opinion 
Bught  so  to  continue  for  ever. 

.  In  the  other  eense  of  the  -word  Staie^  by  which  is  imder- 
itood  the  Supreme  Government  only,  I  must  observe  thib 
upon  the  question :  that  to  exclude  v,hole  classes  of  men  en- 
tirely from  this  part  of  government,  cannot  be  considered  as 
t^oluie  slavery.  It  only  implies  a  lower  and  degraded  state 
ef  citizenship ;  such  is  (with  more  or  less  strictness)  the 
condition  of  all  countries  in  which  an  hereditary  nobilit;^' 
possess  the  eiclusive  rule.  This  may  be  no  bad  mode  of 
igovemiiient ;  provided  that  the  personal  authority  of  iudi- 
jidual  Bohlea  be  kept  in  due  bounds,  that  their  cabala  and 
ifivctions  are  guarded  against  with  a  severe  vigilance,  and  that 
the  people  (who  have  no  share  in  granting  their  own  money) 
*re  subjected  to  but  light  impositions,  wtitI  are  otherwise 
ittrcated  with  attention,  and  with  indulgence  to  their  humours 
tod  prejudices. 

The  repubUc  of  Venice  is  one  of  those  which  strictly  con- 
ifines  aU  the  great  functions  and  offices,  such  as  are  truly 
iWate-f unctions  and  a/ate- offices,  to  those  who,  by  hereditary 
tight  or  admission,  are  noble  Venetians.  But  there  are 
many  of&ces,  and  aome  of  tliem  not  mean  nor  unprofitable, 
(that  of  chancellor  is  one,)  which  are  reserved  for  the  Citia- 
^&ni.  Of  these  all  citizens  of  Venice  are  capable.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Terra  Jirma,  who  are  mere  aubjects  of  con- 
||ueet,  that  is,  as  you  espreas  it,  xmdcr  the  state,  but  "  not  a 
part  of  it,"  are  not,  however,  subjects  in  so  very  rigorous  a 
sense  aa  not  to  be  capable  of  numberless  subordinate  em- 
ployments. It  is  indeed  one  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
Barrow  bottom  of  their  aristocracy,  (narrow  as  compared 
with  their  acquired  dominions,  otherwise  broad  enough,)  that 
Bn  exclusion  from  such  employments  cannot  possibly  be 
Biade  annongst  their  subjects.  There  are,  besides,  advantage* 
ia  states  so  constituted,  by  which  those  who  are  considered 
lis  of  an  inferior  race,  are  iudemnified  for  their  eiclusion 
fi-om  the  government  and  from  noble  employments.  In  all 
pthese  countries,  either  by  express  law,  or  by  usage  more 
loperative,  the  nobie  caats  are  ahnoet  universally,  in  their 
turn,  excluded  from  commerce,  manufacture,  faruiing  of  land, 


and  in  general  from  all  lucrative  civil  professions.  The  iif»» 
ties  have  the  monopoly  of  honour.  The  plebeians  a  mono- 
poly of  all  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Thus  some  sort 
of  a  balance  ia  formed  among  conditions ;  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation is  furnished  to  those,  who,  in  a  liTnited  sense,  are 
eicluded  from  the  government  of  the  state. 

Between  the  extreme  of  a  total  exclusion,  to  which  your 
maiim  goes,  and  an  universal  unmodified  capacity,  to  which 
the  fanatics  pretend,  there  are  many  different  degrees  and 
stages,  and  a  great  variety  of  temperaments,  upon  which 
prudence  may  give  fuU.  scope  to  its  eiertions.  For  you  know 
that  the  decisions  of  prudence  (contrary  to  the  system  of  the 
insane  reaaoners)  differ  from  those  of  judicature ;  and  that 
almost  aU  the  former  are  determined  on  the  more  or  the  less, 
the  earlier  or  the  later,  and  on  a  balance  of  advantage  and 
inconvenience,  of  good  and  evil. 

In  all  considerations  which  turn  upon  the  question  of 
vesting  or  continuing  the  state  solely  and  exclusively  in 
some  one  description  of  citizens,  prudent  legislators  will 
consider,  how  far  the  general  form  and  principles  of  their 
commonwealth  render  it  fit  to  be  cast  into  an  oligarchical 
shape,  or  to  remain  always  in  it.  We  know  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  (the  same  as  the  British)  ia  not  in  its  con- 
stitution wholly  aristocratic al  j  and,  as  it  is  not  such  in  ita 
form,  so  neither  ia  it  in  its  spirit.  If  it  had  been  inveter- 
ately  ariatocratical,  exclusions  might  be  more  patiently  sub- 
mitted to.  The  lot  of  one  plebeian  would  be  the  lot  of  aU; 
and  an  habitual  reverence  and  admiration  of  certain  familiei 
might  make  the  people  content  to  see  government  wholly  in 
hands  to  whom  it  seemed  naturally  to  belong.  But  our 
constitution  has  a  plebeian  member,  which  forms  an  essential 
integrant  part  of  it.  A  plebeian  oligarchy  is  a  monster :  and 
no  people,  not  absolutely  domestic  or  predial  slaves,  will 
long  endiure  it.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  not  alone 
sufficiently  the  people  to  form  a  democracy ;  and  they  arc 
too  numerous  to  answer  the  ends  and  purposes  of  an  arts-  i 
tocracy.  Admiration,  that  first  source  of  obedience,  can  be  H 
only  the  claim  or  the  imposture  of  the  few.  I  hold  it  to  b©  ^ 
absolutely  impossible  for  two  millions  of  plebeians,  com- 
posing certainly  a  very  clear  and  decided  majority  in  that 
cksSj  to  become  bo  far  in  love  with  eix  or  seven  hundred 
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tbousaud  of  their  fellow-citizena,  (to  all  outward  appearance 
jlebeians  like  themselves,  and  many  of  thera  tradesmen, 
ervants,  and  otherwise  inferior  to  som«  of  tiiem,)  as  to  see 
iritb  satisfaction,  or  even  with  patience,  an  exclusive  power 
rested  in  them,  by  whicb  cojtstitiitionally  they  become  the  ab" 
lolute  masters  ;  and,  by  the  manners  derived  from  their  cir- 
rumstanceB,  must  be  capable  of  exerciaing  upon  them,  daily 
lad  hourly,  an  insultiug  and  vexatious  supenority.  Neither 
ire  the  majority  of  the  Irish  indemnified  (as  in  some  aristo- 
cracies) for  this  state  of  humiliating  vassalage,  (often  invert- 
ing the  nature  of  things  and  relations,)  by  having  the  lower 
walks  of  industry  wholly  abandoned  to  them.  They  are 
rivalled,  to  aay  the  least  of  the  matter,  in  every  laborious 
and  lucrative  course  of  Hfe ;  while  every  franchise,  every 
Ikonour,  every  trust,  every  place  down  to  the  very  lowest  and 
least  confidential,  (heaidea  whole  professions,)  is  reserved 
for  the  master  cast. 

Our  constitution  is  not  made  for  great,  general,  and  pro- 
Mnptive  exclusions  ;  sooner  or  later  it  will  destroy  them,  or 
they  will  destroy  the  constitution.  In  our  conatitution  there 
las  always  been  a  difference  made  between  a  franchise  and 
n  office,  and  between  the  eapaci!ty  for  the  one  and  for  the 
other.  Franchises  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  subject,  as 
«  mbject,  and  not  as  a  member  of  the  governing  part  of  the 
Me.  The  policy  of  government  has  considered  them  as 
tiiinga  very  different ;  for  whilst  parliament  excluded  by  the 
acts  (and  for  a  while  these  test  acts  were  not  a  dead 
',  as  now  they  are  in  England)  Protestant  dissenters 
all  civil  and  military  employments,  they  never  touched 
Mor  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  or  sitting  in 
*itker  House ;  a  point  I  state,  not  as  approving  or  condenm- 
with  regard  to  them,  the  measure  of  exclusion  from 
menta,  hut  to  prove  that  the  distinction  has  been  ad- 
in  legislaturCj  as,  in  truth,  it  is  founded  in  reason. 
I  will  not  here  examine,  whether  the  principles  of  the 
British  [the  Irish]  constitution  be  wise  or  not.  I  must  aa- 
■Mne  that  they  are ;  and  that  those,  who  partake  the  fraji- 
duaea  which  make  it,  partake  of  a  benefit.  They  who  are 
excluded  from  votes  (under  proper  quaiifieationa  inherent  in 
the  constitution  that  gives  them)  are  excluded,  not  from  the 
state,  but  from  the  British  constitution.  They  cannot  by  any 
VOL.  ni.  X 
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poBsibilityj  whilst  they  hear  its  praiaes  continually  rung  in 
their  ears,  and  are  preaent  at  the  declaration  which  is  so 
generally  and  bo  bravely  made  by  those  who  possess  the  pri- 
rilege — that  the  best  blood  in  their  veins  ought  to  be  shed, 
to  preserve  their  share  in  it ;  they,  the  diali-anchised  part, 
cannot,  I  say,  think  themaelvea  in  a  happy  state,  to  be  utterly 
excluded  from  all  its  direct  and  all  its  consequential  advan- 
tages. The  popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  bo  to  them 
by  far  the  most  odious  part  of  it.     To  them  it  ia  not  an 
actual,  and,  if  possible,  still  leas  a  virtual,  representation. 
It  is  indeed  the  direct  contrary.     It  ia  power  unlimited, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  adverse  deacription,  becattse  it  is  an 
adverse  description.    And  if  they  who  compose  the  pri^Tleged 
body  have  not  an  iatcrcBt,  they  must  but  too  frequently  have 
motives  of  pride,  passion,  petulance,  peevish  jealousy,  or  ty- 
rannic suspicioUj  to  vu-ge  them  to  treat  tho  oxcluded  people 
•«ith  contempt  and  rigour. 

This  is  not  a  mera  theory  ;  thougli  -vvliilBt  men  are  men,  it 
is  a  theory  that  cannot  he  false.     1  do  not  desire  to  revive 
all  the  paj-ticulara  in  my  memory  ;  I  wah  them  to  sleep  for 
ever  ;  but  it  ia  irapoasible  I  should  wholly  fyrget  what  hap- 
pened in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  with  very  few  and  abort 
Ditcrmiasions,  from  the  year  1761  to  the  year  1766,  both  in- 
clusive.    In  a  country  of  miserable  police,  passing  from  the 
extremes  of  laxity  to  the  extremes  of  rigour,  among  a  neg- 
lected, and  therefore  disorderly,  populace — if  any  disturbeun-v 
or  sedition,  from  any  grievance  real  or  imaginary,  happened 
to  arise,  it  was  presently  perverted  from  its  true  natuf. 
often  criminal  enough  in  itself  to  draw  upon  it  a  severe, 
appropriate  punishment ;  it  was  metamorphosed  into  a  cou- 
sijiraey  against  the  state,  and  prosecuted  as  such.     Amongst 
the  Catholics,  as  being  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  thf 
juost  wrotchcd,  all  sorts  of  offenders  against  the  laws  muat 
/^oiwii^'^Jily  he  found.     The  punishment  of  low  people  for  the 
^/lent'f  s  usual  among  low  people  would  warrant  no  inference 
^Qxnst  any  description  of  religion  or  of  politics.     Men  of 
**^      ■  lerfttion  from  their  age,  their  profession,  or  their  char 
•  meo  of  proprietary  landed  estates,  substantial  reutera, 
merchants,  physicians,  and  titular  bishops;  could. 
ly  be  Buapeeted  of  riot  in  open  day,  or  of  nocturnal 
ies  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  hedges,  making 
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ttreacbes  in  park  walls,  firing  bams,  maiming  cattle,  and  oniM- 
iages  of  a  similar  nature,  which  characterize  the  diaopders 
)/£  an  oppressed  or  a  licentious  populace.  But  when  the 
imdence,  given  on  the  trial  for  such  miademeanours,  qualified 
(hem  as  overt  acts  of  high  treason,  and  when  witnesses  were 
tbund  (such  witneaaea  as  they  were)  to  depose  to  the  tahing 
Irf  oaths  of  allegiance  hj  the  rioters  to  the  king  of  France,  to 
their  being  paid  by  hia  money,  and  embodied  and  eierciaed 
imder  his  ofiicera,  to  overturn  the  state  for  the  purposes  of 
jiiat  potentate ;  in  that  case,  tho  riotera  might  (if  the  wit- 
besB  waa  believed)  be  supposed  only  the  troops  and  persons 
piore  reputable,  the  leaiiera  and  commanders  in  aucli  a  re- 
lellion.  All  classes  in  the  obnoxious  description,  who  could 
Itot  be  suspected  of  the  lower  crime  of  riot,  might  be  involv- 
Dd  in  the  odium,  in  the  suspicion,  and  sometimes  in  the  pun- 
Kbment,  of  a  higher  and  tar  more  criminal  speeiea  of  of- 
fence. These  proccediuga  did  not  arise  from  any  one  of  the 
ropery  laws  since  repealed,  but  from  this  circumatance^  that 
iben  it  answered  the  purposes  oi'  an  election  party,  or  a 
palevolent  person  of  iufiuence,  to  forge  such  plots,  the  people 
lad  no  protection.  The  people  of  that  description  have  no 
lold  on  the  gentlemen  who  aspire  to  bo  popular  representa- 
tives. The  candidates  neither  love,  nor  respect,  nor  fear  them, 
individually  or  collectively.  I  do  not  think  tbia  evil  (an  e\'il 
Ijinongst  a  thousand  others)  at  this  day  entirely  over ;  for  I 
wnceive  I  have  lately  seen  some  indicationof  a  disposition  per- 
jbctly  similar  to  the  old  one  ;  that  is,  a  disposition  to  carry  the 
^putation  of  crimes  from  persons  to  descriptions,  and  wholly 
to  alter  the  ciiaracter  and  quality  of  the  oftencca  themselves. 
This  universal  exclusion  seems  to  me  a  serious  evil — be- 
jBuse  many  collateral  oppressions,  besides  what  I  have  just 
low  stated,  have  arisen  Irom  it.  In  things  of  this  nature,  it 
frould  not  be  either  easy  or  proper  to  quote  chapter  and 
ferse ;  but  I  have  great  reaBOu  to  believe,  particularly  since 
Bie  octennial  act,  that  several  have  refused  at  all  to  let  their 
anda  to  Boman  Catholics ;  because  it  would  so  Ikr  disable 
Uem  from  promoting  such  interests  in  counties  as  they  were 

SDiclined  to  favour.     They  who  consider  also  the  state  of  all 
Orts  of  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  particularly  publicans, 
1  towns,  must  soon  discern  the  disaavautages  under  which 
"lose  labour  who  have  no  votes.     It  cannot  \jb  o\i\ver>s'\'4fe^ 
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wliilst  the  Hpirit  of  elections,  and  the  tendencies  of  htttoAit 
nature,  continue  as  they  are.  If  property  be  artificiaDy  se- 
parated from  franchise,  the  franchise  must  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  in  aome  proportion,  naturally  attract  property  to  it. 
Many  are  the  collateral  disadvantages  amongst  a  privileged 
people,  which  must  attend  on  those  who  have  no  privileges. 

Among  the  rich  each  individual,  with  or  without  a  fran- 
chise, is  of  importance ;  the  poor  and  the  middling  are  no 
otherwise  so,  than  as  they  obtain  some  collective  capacity  aud 
can  be  aggregated  to  some  corps.  If  legal  ways  are  not 
found,  illegal  will  be  resorted  to ;  and  seditious  clubs  aud 
confederacies,  such  as  no  man  living  holds  in  greater  horror 
than  I  do,  will  grow  and  flourish  in  spite,  I  am  afraid,  of 
anything  which  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  evil.  Lawful  en- 
joyment is  the  surest  method  to  prevent  unlawful  gratifica" 
tioD.  Where  there  is  property,  there  will  be  less  theft; 
where  there  is  marriage,  there  will  always  be  less  fornication. 

I  have  said  enough  of  the  question  of  state,  as  it  qfeeU 
the  people  merely  oa  stick.  But  it  is  complicated  with  B 
political  question  relative  to  religion,  to  which  it  is  very  ne* 
cessary  I  should  say  something  ;  because  the  term  Protestant^ 
which  you  apply,  is  too  general  for  the  conclusions  which 
one  of  your  accurate  understanding  would  wish  to  draw  from 
it ;  and  because  a  great  deal  of  argument  will  depend  on  the 
use  that  is  made  of  that  term. 

It  is  not  a  fundamental  part  of  the  settlement  at  the  de- 
volution, that  the  state  should  be  Protestant  without  ony 
qualijicaiion  of  ike  term.  With  a  qualification  it  is  unques- 
tionably true ;  not  in  all  its  latitude.  With  the  qualifica- 
tion, it  was  true  before  the  Bevolution,  Our  predecessors  ia 
legislation  were  not  so  irrational  (not  to  say  impious)  aa  to 
form  an  operose  ecclesiastical  establishment, and  eventorender 
the  state  itself  in  some  degree  subservient  to  it,  when  their 
religion  (if  such  it  might  be  called)  was  nothing  but  a  mere  ««• 
ffation  of  some  other — witliout  any  positive  idea  either  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  worship,  or  morals,  in  the  scheme  which  they 
professed  themselves,  and  which  they  imposed  upon  others, 
even  under  penalties  and  incapacities — No !  No  !  This  never 
could  have  been  done  even  by  reasonable  atheists.  They  who 
think  religion  of  no  importance  to  the  state,  have  abandoned 
it  to   the  conscience,  or  caprice,  of  the  individual;  they 
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make  no  provision  for  it  whatsoever,  but  leave  every  cii;b  to 
make,  or  not,  a  voluntary  contribution  towards  ita  support, 
according  to  their  fancies.     Thia  would  he  consistent.     The 
other  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  monster  of  contradiction 
and  absurdity.     It  was  for  that  reason,  that,  some  years  ago, 
I  strenuously  opposed   the  clergy  who  petitioned,  to  the 
number  of  about  three  hundred,  to  he  freed  from  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  without  proposing  to 
substitute  any  other  in  their  place.     There  never  has  been  a 
lehgion  of  the  state,  (the  few  years  of  the  parliament  only 
ncepted,)  but  that  of  tfie  episcopal  church  of  England  ; 
&e  episcopal  church  of  Englaud,  before  the  Eeformatiou, 
Oonnected  with  the  see  of  Rome,  since  then,  disconnected 
and  protesting  against  some  of  her  doctrines,  and  against  the 
whole  of  her  autbority,  as  binding  in  our  national  church  : 
Jor  did  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom  (in  Ireland  it 
been  the  same)  ever  know,  at  any  period,  any  other 
rch   as  an  object  of  establishment;  or  in  that  light,  any 
ier  Protestant  religion.  Nay,  our  Protestant  toleration Mse"^ 
the  Eevoliition,  and  until  withiu  a  few  years,  required  a 
signature  of  tbirty-six,  and  a  part  of  the  thirty-seventh,  out 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     So  little  idea  had  they  at  the 
ji*Yolution  of  establishing  Protestantism   indefinitely,  that 
they  did  not  indefinitely  tolerate  it  under  that  name.     I  do 
Hot  mean  to  praise  that  strictness,  where  nothing  more  than 
Jnerely  religious  toleration  is  concerned.      Toleration,  being 
a  part  of  moral  and  political  prudence,  ought  to  be  tender 
^d  large.      A  tolerant  government  ought  not  to  he  too 
Scrupulous   in  its   investigations  ;    but   may  bear  without 
olame,  not  only  very  ill-grounded  doctrines,  but  even  many 
things  that  are  positively  vices,  where  they  are  adulta  ei 
pr(svalida.      The  good  of  the  commonwealth   is   the   rule 
Hrhich  rides  over  the  rest ;    and  to  this  every  other  must 
Completely  submit.  ■ 

The  church  of  Scotland  knows  as  little  of  Protestantism  I 
^>tndejined,  as  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  do.  She 
Ijaa  bv  the  articles  of  union  secured  to  herself  the  perpetual 
^tabliahment  of  (he  Confession  of  Faith,  and  ttie  F^esbyterian 
church  government.  In  Englaud,  even  during  the  troubled 
interregnum,  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  establish  a  negative 
religion  ;  but  the  parliament  settled  the  presbyterian,  a&  the 
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churcb.  discipline  ;  the  Directory,  as  the  rule  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  aud  the  Westmuister  Catechism,  as  the  institute  of 
faUh.  Thia  is  to  show,  that  at  no  time  -waa  the  Protestant 
religion,  undejfined,  established  liere  or  anywhere  else,  as  1 
believe.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  three  religions  were 
established  in  Gerinanj,  they  were  eipresaly  characterized 
and  declared  to  be  the  Evangelic,  the  Reformed,  and  the 
Catholic ;  each  of  which  has  its  confession  of  faith  and  its 
settkd  discipline  ;  ho  that  you  always  may  know  the  best  and 
tho  worst  of  them,  to  enable  you  to  make  the  most  of  what  is 
good,  and  to  correct,  or  to  qualify,  or  to  guard  against  what- 
ever may  seem  evil  or  dangerous. 

A&  to  the  coronation  oath,  to  which  you  allude,  as  opposite 
to  admitting  a  Eoman  Catholic  to  the  use  of  any  franchise 
whatsoever,  I  cannot  think  that  the  king  would  be  peijured 
if  he  gave  his  assent  to  any  regulation  which  parhainent 
might  tliink  fit  to  make  with  regard  to  that  affair.  Ttat 
king  is  bound  by  law,  as  clearly  specified  in  several  acts  of 

farliament,  to  be  in  communiou  with  the  church  of  England, 
t  is  a  part  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  crown ;  anil 
though  no  provision  waa  made  tUl  the  Itevolutiou,  which 
could  be  called  positive  and  valid  in  law,  to  ascertain  thii 
great  principle,  I  have  always  considered  it  as  in  fact  fundiir 
jnentai,  that  the  king  of  England  should  he  of  the  Christian ' 
religion,  according  to  the  national  legal  church  for  the  time 
being.  I  conceive  it  was  bo  before  the  fieforniation.  Since 
the  Keformation  it  became  doubly  necessary ;  because  tk 
king  ia  the  head  of  that  church  ;  in  some  sort  an  eccleaias- 
tical  person ;  and  it  would  be  incongruous  and  absurd,  to 
have  the  head  of  the  church  of  one  faith,  and  the  membeK 
of  another.  The  king  may  inherit  the  crown  as  a  Protestant, 
but  he  cannot  hold  it,  according  to  law,  without  being  » 
Protestant  of  the  church  of  England. 

Before  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  king  is  bound  by 
his  coronation  oath  not  to  admit  any  of  his  Catholic  subjects 
to  the  rights  and  liberties,  which  ought  to  belong  to  them  m 
EugKshmen,  (not  as  religionists,)  or  to  settle  the  conditions 
or  proportions  of  such  admission  by  an  act  of  parliament,  I 
wish  jou  to  place  before  your  eyes  that  oath  itself,  as  it  is 
-''ttled  ui  tho  act  of  'William  and  Mary. 

WUl  you  to  the  utmost  of  jour  power  TruxiTiffiin — The 
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of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel — and  the 

4 

firotestant  reformed  religion  as  it  is  established  hy  law. — 

5 

tnd  "will  you  preacrve  unto  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the 
hurchea  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 
eges  as  hy  law  do,  or  shall  appertain  to  them,  or  any  of 
Siem. — AH  this  I  promiBe  to  do." 

'  Here  are  the  coronation  engagements  of  the  king.  In 
hem  I  do  not  find  one  word  to  preclude  his  Majesty  from 
tmsenting  to  any  aiTangement  which  parliament  may  make 
dth  regard  to  the  civil  privileges  of  any  part  of  his  subjects. 
'  It  may  not  be  amiss,  on.  account  of  the  Kght  wliich  it  will 
brow  on  this  discussion,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into 
he  matter  of  that  oath^ — in  order  to  discover  how  far  it  has 
itherto  operated,  or  how  for  in  future  it  ought  to  operate, 
p  a  bar  to  any  proceedings  of  the  crown  and  parh'ameat  in 
ivour  of  those,  against  whom  it  may  he  supposed  that  the 
Sng  has  engaged  to  support  the  Protestant  cnurdi  of  Eng- 
ind,  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  which  it  is  established  hy  law. 
First,  the  king  swears  he  wiU  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
tower,  "  the  laws  of  God."  I  suppose  it  means  the  natural 
6oral  laws. — Secondly,  he  swears  to  maintain  "  the  true  pre- 
dion of  the  gospel."  By  which  I  suppose  is  understood 
^rmatively  the  Cimstian  religion.— Thirdly,  that  he  will 
paintain  "  the  Protestant  reformed  religion."  This  leaves 
he  no  power  of  supposition  or  coiyecture ;  for  that  Pro- 
testant reformed  religion  is  deiiuea  and  described  by  the 
tabsequent  words,  "  established  hy  law,"  and  in  this  instance, 
b  define  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  he  "  swears  to 
Maintain  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  churches  committed 
D  their  chargCj"  in  their  rights  present  and  future. 

The   oath  as  effectually  prevents  the  king  frora  doing  any 
liing  to  the  prejudice  or  the  church  in  favour  of  sectaries, 

!'ewB,  Mahometans,  or  plain  avowed  infidels ;  as  if  he  should 
o  the  same  thiug  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  Ton  will  see, 
liat  it  is  the  same  Protestant  church,  so  described,  that  the 
dng  is  to  maintain  and  communicate  with,  according  to  the 
let  of  settlement  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  William  III. 
act  of  the  5th  of  Anne,  made  in  prospect  of  the  Union, 
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is  entitled,  "  An  act  for  securing  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  eatabliehed."  It  meant  to  guard  the  church  im- 
plicitly against  any  other  mode  of  Protestant  religion  which 
might  creep  in  by  means  of  the  Union.  It  proves  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  legislature  did  not  mean  to  guard  the  church 
on  one  part  only,  and  to  leave  it  defenceless  and  exposed 
upon  every  other.  This  church,  in  that  act,  ia  declared  to 
be  "  fundamental  and  essential "  for  ever,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  united  kingdom,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned ;  and 
I  suppose  as  the  law  stands,  even  since  the  independence,  it 
is  so  in  Ireland. 

All  this  shows,  that  the  religion  which  the  king  is  bound 
to  maintain  has  a  positive  part  in  it  as  well  as  a  negative ; 
and  that  the  positive  part  of  it  (in  which  we  are  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  Catholics  and  with  the  church  of  Scot- 
land) ia  infinitely  the  most  valuable  and  essential.     Such  aa 
agreement  we  had  with  Protestant  diaaentera  in  England,  of 
those  descriptions  who  came  under  the  toleration  act  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary ;  an  act  coeval  with  the  Eevola- 
tion ;  and  which  ought,  on  the  principles  of  the  gentlemen 
who  oppose  the  rebef  to  the  Catholics,  to  have  been  held 
sacred  and  unalterable.     Whether  we  agree  with  the  preseat 
Protestant  dissenters  in  the  points  at  the  Sevolution  held 
essential  and  fundamental  among  Christians,  or  in  any  otter 
fundamental,  at  present  it  is  impOBBible  for  ua  to  know ;  be- 
cause, at  their  own  very  earnest  desire,  we  have  repealed  the 
toleration  act  of  William  and  Mary,  and  discharged  them 
from  the  signature  required  by  that  act ;  and  because,  far  the 
far  greater  part,  they  publicly  declare  against  all  manner  of 
confessions  of  faith,  even  the  consensus. 

For  reasons  forcible  enough  at  all  times,  but  at  this  time 
particularly  forcible  with  me,  I  dwell  a  little  the  longer  ii;g<'ii 
this  matter,  and  take  the  more  pains,  to  put  ua  both  in  mind 
that  it  was  not  settled  at  the  Eevolution,  that  the  state 
should  be  Protestant,  in  the  latitude  of  the  term,  but  in  * 
defined  and  limited  sense  only,  and  that  in  that  sense  only 
the  king  ia  sworu  to  maintain  it.     To  suppose  that  the  king 
has  sworn  with  his  utmost  power  to  maintain  what  it  is* 
wholly  out  of  his  power  to  discover,  or  which,  if  he  could 
discover,  he  might  discover  to  consist  of  things  directly  coD- 
tnidictory  to  each  other,  some  of  them  perhsns  impious^ 
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blasphemous,  and  seditiotis  upon  principle,  would  be  not 
a  gross,  but  a  most  mischievous,  absurdity.     Jf  mere 

sent  from  the  church  of  Rome  be  a  merit,  he  that  dissents 
tTie  most  perfectly  is  the  most  meritoriona.  In  many  points 
we  hold  strongly  with  that  church.  Ho  tliat  diasenti 
throughout  with  that  ehureh  will  dissent  with  the  church  of 
England,  and  then  it  wUl  be  a  part  of  his  merit  that  he 
dissents  with  ourselves  : — a  whimsical  species  of  merit  for 
any  set  of  men  to  establish.  We  qmurel  to  extremity  with 
those,  who  we  know  agree  with  us  in  many  things,  hut  we 
are  to  be  so  malicious  eren  in  the  principle  of  our  fineud- 
fibipa,  that  we  are  to  cherish  in  our  bosom  those  who  accord 
with  us  in  nothing,  because,  whilst  they  despise  ourselves, 
they  abhor,  even  more  than  we  do,  those  with  whom  we  have 
some  disagreement.  A  man  is  certainly  the  most  perfect 
Protestant,  who  protests  against  the  whole  Christian  reli- 
gion. AVhether  a  person's  having  no  Christian  rehgion  be 
a  title  to  favour,  in  esclusion  to  the  largest  description  of 
Christians  who  hold  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  though 
tolding  along  with  them  some  errors  and  some  auperflnities, 
is  rather  more  than  any  man,  who  baa  not  become  recreant 
and  apostate  from  hia  baptism,  will,  I  believe,  choose  to 
affinn.  The  countenance  given  from  a  spirit  of  controversy 
to  that  negative  religion  may,  by  degrees,  encourage  light 
and  unthinking  people  to  a  total  indifference  to  everj'thing 
positive  in  matters  of  doctrine  ;  and,  in.  the  end,  of  practice 
too.  If  continued,  it  would  play  the  game  of  that  sort  of 
active,  proselytizing,  and  persecuting  atheism,  which  is  the 
disgrace  and  calamity  of  our  time,  and  which  we  see  to  be  as 
capable  of  subverting  a  government,  as  any  mode  can  be  of 
misguided  zeal  for  better  things. 

Now  let  U3  fairly  see  what  course  haa  been  taken  relative 
to  those,  against  whom,  in  part  at  least,  the  king  has  sworn 
to  maintain  a  church, po»iiive  in  its  doctrme  and  its  discipline. 
The  first  thing  done,  even  when  the  oath  was  fresh  in  the 
moath  of  the  sovereigns,  was  to  give  a  toleration  to  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  whose  doctrines  theif  ascertained.  As  to 
the  mere  civil  privileges  which  the  diBsenters  held  as  subjectB 
before  the  Revolution,  these  were  not  touched  at  all.  The 
laws  have  fully  permitted,  in  a  qualification  for  all  offices, 
»ach  dissenters,  an  occasional  conformity ;  a  thing  I  believo 
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Bmgular,  where  teats  are  admitted.  The  act  called  the  Test 
Act  itself  is,  with  regard  to  them,  prown  to  be  hardly  any- 
thing more  than  a  dead  letter.  Wlienever  the  dissenters 
ceaae  by  their  conduct  to  give  any  alarm  to  the  government, 
in  church  and  state,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  even  this 
matter,  rather  disgustful  than  inconrenient  to  them,  mav  bOj 
removed,  or  at  least  so  modified  aa  to  diatinguiah  the  qualifi- 
cation to  those  offices  wliich  really  guide  fhe  slate,  from  those 
which  are  merely  instrujnental ;  or  that  some  other  and 
better  teats  may  be  put  in  their  place. 

So  far  as  to  England.  In  Ireland  you  have  oTitnm  us. 
Without  waiting  for  au  English  example,  you  have  totally, 
and  without  any  modification  whatsoever,  repealed  the  teat 
as  to  Protestant  dissenters.  Not  having  the  repealing  act 
by  me,  I  ought  not  to  say  positively  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion in  it ;  but  if  it  be  w&at  I  suppose  it  is,  you  know  rery 
well,  that  a  Jew  in  rehgion,  or  a  Mahometan,  or  even  »: 
public,  declared  atheist,  and  blasphemer,  is  perfectly  qualified 
to  be  lord-lieutenant,  a  lord  justice,  or  even  keeper  of  tli« 
king's  conscience  ;  and  by  virtue  of  hia  office  (if  with  you  it 
be  as  it  is  with  us)  administrator  to  a  great  part  of  tiw 
ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  crown. 

Now  let  us  deal  a  little  fairly.  "We  must  admit,  that  IrO* 
teatant  dissent  wasa  one  of  the  quarters  from  which  danger 
wafl  apprehended  at  the  Eevolution,  and  against  whifh  a  part 
of  the  coronation  oath  was  peculiarly  directed.  By  this  bu- 
qualified  repeal,  you  certaimy  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  preserve  the  church  againafr 
Protestant  dissenters  ;  or  taking  this  to  be  the  true  senae  of 
the  two  revolution  acta  of  King  William,  and  of  the  previous 
and  subsequent  union  acta  of  Queen  Anne,  you  did  not 
declare  by  this  most  unqualified  repeal,  by  which  you  broke 
down  all  the  barriera,  not  invented  indeed,  but  carefully 
preserved  at  the  Revolution  j  you  did  not  then  and  by  that 
proceeding  declare,  that  you  had  advised  the  king  to  perjury 
towards  God,  and  perfidy  towards  the  church.  No!  fitfi 
very  fiaj-  from  it !  you  never  would  have  done  it,  if  you  did 
not  think  it  could  be  done  with  perfect  repose  to  the  royal 
conscience,  and  perfect  safety  to  the  national  e.stablijlH'd 
religion.  Tou  did  this  upon  a  fall  consideration  of  the  cir 
<:ujnatanee6  of  your  country.    Now  if  circumstances  n^qi  ' 
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it,  why  should  it  be  contrary  to  the  king's  oath,  his  parlia- 
ment judging  on  those  circumstances,  to  restore  to  bis  Cathohe 
people,  in  such  measure,  and  with  such  modiiicationa  aa  the 
public  wisdom  shall  think  proper  to  add,  nome  jtari  in  thesa 
franchises  which  they  formerly  had  held  without  limitatiou 
at  all,  and  which,  upon  no  aort  of  urgent  reason  at  the  time, 
they  were  deprived  of  ?  If  such  means  can  with  any  proba- 
bUiVy  be  shown,  from  circumatancea,  rather  to  add  strength 
to  our  miied  ecclesiastical  and  secular  constitution,  than  to 
weaken  it ;  surely  they  are  means  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
to  penalties,  incapacities,  and  proscriptions  continued  from 
generation  to  generation.  They  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  coronation  oath,  in  which  the 
Hug  swears  to  maintain  "  the  laws  of  God  and  the  true  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel,  and  to  govern  the  people  according  to 
the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  upon,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm."  In  consenting  to  such  a  statute, 
the  crown  wotdd  act  at  least  as  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
God,  and  to  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  as  Gksorge  I.  did  when  he 
passed  the  statute  which  took  from  the  body  of  the  people 
eveaytbing  which,  to  that  hour,  and  even  after  tlie  raonatroua 
actfi  of  the  2nd  and  Rth  of  Anue,  (the  objects  of  our  com- 
mon hatred,)  they  still  enjoyed  inviolate. 

It  is  hard  to  distinguish  with  the  least  degree  of  accuracy, 
what  laws  are  fundamental,  and  what  not.  However,  there 
is  a  distinction  between  them  authorized  by  the  writers  on 
jurisprudence,  and  recogniaed  in  some  of  our  statutes.  I 
admit  the  acta  of  Kiug  William  and  Queen  Anne  to  be  fun- 
damental, but  they  are  not  the  only  Hmdamental  laws.  The 
law  called  Magna  Charta,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  "  no 
tnnn  shall  bc  dlsselsed  of  his  liberties  and  free  customs  but 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  land,^' 
(meaning  clearly  for  some  proved  crime  tried  and  adjudged,) 
1  take  to  be  a  fundamental  law.  Now,  although  this  Magna 
Charta,  or  some  of  the  statutes  establiahing  it,  provide  that 
•  law  shall  be  perpetual,  aud  aQ  statutes  contrary  to  it  shall 
be  void,  yet  1  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  authority  of 
etatutes  made  in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta  and  all  its  prin- 
ciples. This  however  I  will  say,  that  it  is  a  very  vtuierable 
iaw,  made  by  very  wise  and  learned  men,  and  tiiat  the  legi*- 
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lature,  in  their  attempt  to  perpetuate  it,  even  against  tl 
authority  of  future  parliaments,  have  shown  their  judgmen 
that  it  in  fundamental,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  in  the  sam^ 
manner,  as  the  act  of  the  filth  of  Anne  has  eonaidered  and 
declared  the  establiahmeut  of  the  church  of  England  to  be_ 
fundamental.  Magna  Charta,  which  secured  these  franchis 
to  the  aubjects,  regarded  the  righta  of  freeholders  in  cot 
ties  to  be  as  much  a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution,  i 
the  establish ment  of  the  church  of  England  was  thougli 
either  at  that  time,  or  in  the  act  of  King  William,  or  in  the 
act  of  Queen  Aime. 

The  churchmen,  who  led  in  that  tranBaction,  certa 
took  care  of  the  material  interest  of  which  they  were  t!i 
natural  guardians.     It  is  the  first  article  of  Magna  Cha 
"  that  the  church  of  England  shall  be  free,"  Ac.  &c.    Bu 
at  that  period  churchmen,  and  barona,  and  knights,  too 
care  of  the  franchiaeB  and  free  customs  of  the  people  too/ 
ThoBO  franchiees  are  part  of  the  constitution  itselt,  and  inse- 
parable from  it.     It  would  be  a  very  strange  thing  if  there 
eliould  not  only  exist  anomalies  in  our  lawa,  a  thing  not  easj 
to  prevent,  but,  that  tbe  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitujj 
tion  should  he  perpetually  and   irreconcilably  at  variano 
with  each  other.     I  camiot  persuade  myself  that  the  lovert ' 
of  our  church  are  not  as  able  to  find  effectual  ways  of  recoQ* 
oiling  its  safety  with  the  franchises  of  the  people,  as  thftJ 
ecclesiaetica  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  able  to  do ;  I* 
cannot  conceive  how  anything  worse  can  be  said  of  the  Pro* 
teatant  religiou  of  the  church  of  England  than  this,  that 
wherever  it  is  j  udged  proper  to  give  it  a  legal  estahlishmeiit^  \ 
it  becomes  necessary  to  deprive  the  body  of  the  people,  ill 
they  adhere  to  their  old  opinions,  of  "  their  liberties  and  oll 
all  their  free  customs,"  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  «»■' 
servitude. 

There  is  no  man  on  earth,  I  believe,  more  willing  than  I 
am,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  of  the  constitution,  that  j 
tbe  church  of  England  should  be  united  and  even  identified 
with  it ;  but,  allowing  this,  I  cannot  allow  that  all  lawi  of 
regulation,  made  from  time  to  time,  in  support  of  that  liui- 
damental  law,  are,  of  course,  equally  fundamental  and  equaii/  I 
unchangeable.  This  would  he  to  confound  all  the  branche« 
of  legislation,  and  o£  j\im^tu(ije;n!c&. — The  crown  and  the  pe^ 


mal  safety  of  the  monarch  nre  fundamental*  m  our  con* 
■tution :  yet  I  hope  that  no  man  regreta,  that  the  rabble 
I  statutes  got  together  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Ighth,  by  wliich  treasona  are  multiplied  with  bo  prolific  an 
kergy,  have  been  all  repealed  in  a  body ;  although  they 
iere  ail,  or  moat  of  them,  made  in  support  of  things  truly 
indatnenta!  in  our  constitution.     So  were  several  of  the 

Eis  by  which  the  crowii  exercised  ita  supremacy  ;  auch  as 
2  act  of  Elizabeth  for  making  the  high  commission  courts, 
d  the  like ;  aa  well  as  things  made  treason  in  the  time  of 
jharlea  II.  None  of  this  species  of  secondary  and  subsidiary 
has  have  been  held  fundamental-  They  have  yielded  to  cir- 
Imstaiices ;  particularly  where  they  were  thought,  even  iu 
pir  consequences,  or  obliquely,  to  affect  other  fundainent- 
p.  How  much  more,  certainly,  ought  they  to  give  way, 
fben,  as  in  our  case,  they  affect,  not  here  and  there,  in  some 
articular  point  or  in  their  consequence,  but  universally, 
pllectively,  and  directly,  the  fundamental  franchiaes  of  a  peo- 
equal  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  aeveral  respectable 
igdoms  and  states ;  equal  to  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of 
rdinia  or  of  Denmark ;  equal  to  those  of  the  United  Ne- 
srlanda  ;  and  more  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  states 
f  Switzerland.  This  way  of  proacribing  men  by  whole  na- 
pns  aa  it  were,  from  all  the  benefits  of  the  constitution  to 
§iich  they  were  born,  I  never  can  believe  to  be  politic  or  ex- 
edient,  much  leas  necessary  for  the  existence  of  any  state 
f  church  in  the  world.  Whenever  I  shall  be  convinced, 
jhich  will  bo  late  and  reluctantly,  that  the  safety  of  the 
burch  ia  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  civil  rights  what- 
ever of  the  far  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
Ef,  I  shall  be  extremely  sorry  for  it ;  because  I  shall  think 
e  church  to  be  truly  in  danger.  It  is  putting  things  into 
he  position  of  an  ugly  alternative,  into  which  I  hope  in 
lod  they  never  wUl  be  put. 

j  I  have  said  moat  of  what  occurs  to  me  on  the  topics  you 
juch  upon,  relative  to  the  religion  of  the  king,  and  his  co- 
mation  oath.  I  shall  conclude  the  observations  which  I 
ished  to  submit  to  you  on  this  point,  by  assuring  you,  that 
think  you  the  most  remote  that  can  be  conceived  from^  the 
letaphysiclans  of  our  times,  who  are  the  moat  foohsh  of 
(en,  and  who,  dealing  ic  univoraals  and  essences,  see  no  dif 
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ferenee  betweefn  more  and  less ;  and  who  of  course  would 
think  that  the  reason  of  the  law  which  obliged  the  king  to  ba 
a  communicant  of  the  church  of  England  would  be  as  valid 
to  exclude  a  Catholic  from  being  an  eiciseraan,  or  to  depri' 
a  man  who  has  five  hundred  a  year,  under  that  descriptiffl 
from  x'otinji;  on  a  par  with  a  &ctitious  Protestant  dissenting 
freeholder  of  forty  shillings. 

Eecolk'ct,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  was  a  fundamental  pri 
ciple  in  the  Freuch  monarchy,  whilst  it  stood,  that  the  stal 
should  bo  Catholic ;   yet  the  edict  of  Nantz  gave,  not 
full  ecclesiastical,  but  a  complete  civil  estabUshment,  with 
places  of  which  only  they  were  capable,  to  the  Calvinists  of 
France ;   and  there  were  very  few  employments  indeed  of 
which  tbey  were  not  capable.    The  world  praised  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  who  took  the  lirat  opportunity  to  strip  them 
their  fortified  places  and  cautionary  towns.     The  same  wori 
held  and  does  hold  in  execration  (so  far  as  that  business  i 
concerned)  the  memory  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  the 
total  repeal  of  that  favourable  edict ;  though  the  talk  of 
"  fundamental   laws,    established  religion,   religion    of  the 
prince,  safety  to  the  state,"  &c.  &c.,  was  then  aa  largely  held, 
and  with  as  bitter  a  revival  of  the  animoaitiea  of  the  cdtil 
confiision.?  during  the  stniggles  between  the  parties,  as  now 
they  can  he  in  Ireland. 

Perbips  there  are  persons  who  think  that  the  same  rcaso; 
do  not  hold  when  the  religious  relatiou  of  the  sovereign  fti 
subject  is  changed ;   but  they  who  have  their  shop  full 
false  weights  and  measures,  and  who  imagine  that  the  adi 
ing  or  taking   away  the   namo   of  Protestant   or    PapisI 
Guelph  or  Ghibelline,  alters  all  the  principles  of  equii 
poUcy,  and  prudence,  leave  ua  no  common  data  upon  wliii 
we  con  reason,     I  therefore  pass  by  all  this,  which  on  to' 
will  make  no  impression,,  to  come  to  what  seems  to  ba  a  seri- 
ous consideration  in  your  mind ;  I  mean  the  dread  you  O 
press  of  "reviewing,  for  the  purpoae  of  altering,  the  j»rw- 
ifiphs  of  the  Revotutwn."     This  is  an  interesting  topic ;  on 
which  1  will,  as  fully  as  your  leisure  and  mine  permits,  % 
bcfoTO  you  the  ideas  I  havo  formed. 

First,  I  cannot  possibly  confound  in  my  mind  all  the 
/  liiiiLfa  which  wore  done  at  the  H^^volution,  with  the princi^ 
of  tiio  Hevolution.     Ajj  vn.  m^'it  ^eat  changes,  many  things 
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pre  done  from  tho  neccasitios  of  the  time,  \ri>ll  or  ill  undcr- 
pod,  from  paagion  or  from  veugeanee,  which  were  not 
ay  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  its  principles,  hut  in  the 
tet  direct  contradiction  to  them.  1  shall  not  think  that 
B  deprivation  of  some  millioHs  of  people  of  all  the  rigfits  of 
izens,  and  alt  interest  in  the  constitution,  in  and  to  which 
lty  were  born,  was  a  thing  conformable  to  tte  declared 
inciples  of  the  Eevolution.  This  I  am  sure  ia  true  rela- 
rely  to  England,  (where  the  operation  of  theae  afiti-pri7t- 
ales  comparatively  were  of  little  extent,)  and  some  of  our 
be  lawa,  in  repealing  acts  made  immediately  after  the  Ee- 
lution,  admit  that  some  things  tlien  done  were  not  done 
,  the  true  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  Tint  the  Bevolution 
»erated  differently  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  many,  and 
lese  essential,  particulars.  Supposing  tlie  principles  to  havt* 
>en  altogether  the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  by  the  applic^i- 
pn  of  those  principles  to  very  different  objects,  the  whole 
jirit  of  the  ayatem  was  changed,  not  to  say  reversed.  In 
ngland  it  waa  the  struggle  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
B*  the  establishment  of  their  liberties  against  the  efforts  of 
,very  small  faction,  who  would  have  oppressed  them.  In 
Ireland  it  waa  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  smaller 
irmber,  at  the  espensc  of  the  civil  liberties  and  properties  of 
le  fkr  greater  part ;  and  at  tlie  eipense  of  the  political  liber- 
iea  of  the  whole.  It  waa,  to  Bay  the  truth,  not  a  revolution, 
nt  a  conquest ;  which  ia  not  to  aay  a  great  deal  in  its  favour. 
So  insist  on  everything  done  in  Ireland  at  the  Eevoiution, 
rould  be  to  insist  on  the  severe  and  jealous  policy  of  a  con- 
ueror,  in  the  crude  settlement  of  bis  new  acquisition,  aa  a 
permanent  rule  for  its  future  government.  This,  no  power, 
a  no  country  that  ever  I  heard  of,  haa  done  or  professed  to 
0 — except  in  Ireland ;  where  it  is  done,  and  possibly  by 
lome  people  will  be  profeBsed.  Time  has,  by  degrees,  in  all 
rther  places  and  periods,  blended  and  coalited  the  conquered 
ritb  the  conquerors.  So,  after  some  time,  and  after  one  of 
lie  most  rigid  conquests  that  we  read  of  in  history,  the  Nor- 
aaQs  softened  into  the  English.  I  wish  you  to  turn  your 
ecollection  to  the  fine  speech  of  Cerealis  to  the  Gauls,  mode 
dissuade  them  from  revolt.  Speaking  of  the  Komana, — 
' Nos  qiiamvis  toties  lacessiti,  jure  victoriae  id  solum  vobis 
ididimua,  quo  pacem  tueremur:  nam  neque  quies  gentium 


sine  armiB  ;  neque  arma  sine  stipendiis ;  neque  8tipendia  sine 
tributis,  haberi  queant.  Ctptera  in  communi  sita  sujU:  ipsi 
plerumque  wostria  esercitibua  presidetis:  ipsi  has  alinsque 
pro^nocias  regitas:  nil  separatum  clausumve — Proinde pacem 
et  urb^in,  quam  victores  victique  eodem  Jure  obtinemvs,  ama/te, 
oolite."  Toil  will  consider,  whether  the  argumenta  used  by 
that  Eoman  to  theae  Grauls,  would  apply  to  the  case  in 
Ireland ;  and  whether  you  could  use  so  plausible  a  preamble 
to  any  severe  warning  you  may  think  it  proper  to  hold  out 
to  those,  who  should  resort  to  sedition,  instead  of  supplica- 
tion, to  obtain  any  object  that  they  may  pursue  witn  the 
governing  power. 

For  a  much  longer  period  than  tliat  wbich  had  sufficed  to 
blend  tbe  Eomana  with  the  nation  to  which  of  all  others 
they  were  the  moat  adverse,  the  Proteatanta  settled  iu  Ire- 
land, consider  themselves  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  > 
sort  of  a  colonial  garrison,  to  keep  the  natives  in  subjection 
to  the  other  state  of  Great  Britain.  The  whole  spirit  of  tbe 
Eevolution  in  Ireland,  was  that  of  not  the  mUdest  conqueror, 
In  truth,  the  spirit  of  those  proceedings  did  not  commeBce 
at  that  sera,  nor  was  religion  of  any  kind  tlieir  primar)'  ob- 
ject. TVhat  was  done,  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  contest  be- 
tween two  religious  factions ;  but  between  two  advene 
nations.  The  statutes  of  Kilkenny  show,  tbat  the  spirit  of 
the  Popery  laws,  and  some  even  of  their  actual  provisions,  as 
applied  between  Engliahry  and  Irishry,  had  existed  in  that 
harassed  country  before  the  words  Protestant  and  Papist 
were  heard  of  in  the  world.  If  wc  read  Baron  Fingbs^i 
Spenser,  and  Sir  John  Davis,  we  cannot  miss  the  true  genial 
and  policy  of  the  EugUsli  government  there  before  tbe 
EevolutioD,  as  well  as  during  tbe  whole  reigu  of  Queea 
Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Davis  boasts  of  the  benefits  received 
by  the  natives,  by  extending  to  tbem  the  Englisb  law,  anA 
turning  the  whole  kingdom  into  shire  ground.  But  the  ap* 
pearance  of  ttings  alone  was  changed.  The  original  schema 
"Was  never  deviated  from  for  a  single  hour.  Unheard-of  con* 
fiscatiouB  were  made  in  the  northern  parts,  upon  grounds  of 
plots  and  conspiracies,  never  proved  upon  their  supposed 
authors.  Tbe  war  of  chicane  succeeded  to  the  war  of  arms 
"uid  of  hostile  statutes ;  and  a  regular  series  of  operations 

is  carried  on,  particularly  from  Chichester's  time,  in  th» 
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ordinary  courts  of  justice,  aud  by  special  commiSBione  anil 
inquisitions;  iirst  uuder  pretcnec  of  tenures,  and  then  of 
titles  in  tlie  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  the  total  eitirpation 
of  [the  interest  of  the  natives  in  their  ovra  soil — until  this 
species  of  aubtlo  ravage,  being  carried  to  the  last  escess  of 
oppression  and  insolence  under  Lord  Straflbrd,  it  kindled  the 
flames  of  that  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641.  By  the 
issue  of  that  war,  by  the  turn  which  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
gave  to  things  at  the  Bestoration,  and  by  the  total  reduction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  1691,  the  ruin  of  the  native 
Irish,  and,  in  a  great  measure  too,  of  the  first  races  of  the 
English,  was  completely  accomplished.  The  new  English 
interest  was  settled  Avith  as  solid  a  stability  as  anything  in 
human  affairs  can  look  for.  All  the  penal  laws  of  that  un- 
paralleled code  of  oppression,  which  were  made  after  the  last 
event,  were  manifestly  the  effects  of  national  hatred  and  scorn 
towards  a  conquered  people ;  whom  the  victors  delighted  to 
trample  upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  provoke.  They 
were  not  the  effect  of  their  fears,  but  of  tlieir  security.  They 
who  carried  on  this  ayatem  looked  to  the  irresistible  force  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  support  in  their  acts  of  power.  They 
were  quite  certain,  that  no  complaints  of  the  natives  would 
be  heard  on  this  aide  of  the  water,  with  any  other  sentiments 
than  those  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Their  cries  served 
only  to  augment  their  torture.  Machines  which  could  an- 
swer their  purposes  so  well  must  he  of  an  excellent  contriv- 
ance. Indeed,  in  England,  the  double  name  of  the  coraplain- 
anta,  Irish  and  Papist,  (it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  singly 
was  the  most  odious,)  shut  up  the  hearts  of  every  one  against 
them.  Whilst  that  temper  prevailed,  and  it  prevailed  in  all 
its  force  to  a  time  within  our  memory,  every  measure  was 
pleasing  and  popular,  just  in  proportion  as  it  tended  to 
harass  and  ruin  a  set  of  people  who  were  looked  upon  as 
enemies  to  God  and  man ;  and,  indeed,  as  a  race  of  bigoted 
Savages  who  were  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  itself 

However,  as  the  English  in  Ireland  began  to  be  domi- 
ciliated, they  began  also  to  recollect  that  they  had  a  countrv. 
The  English  interest,  at  first  by  faint  and  almost  insensible 
degrees,  but  at  length  openly  and  avowedly,  became  an  inde-^ 
Pendent  Irish  interest ;  full  as  independent  as  it  could  ever 
Jjave  been,  if  it  had  continued  in  the  persons  of  the  native 
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Iriali ;  and  it  ■rnis  maintained  witli  more  Blrill,  and  -mare  crm 
sistency,  tbaii  probably  it  wonJd  Lave  been  in  theirs.  With 
their  views,  the  Anglo-Irish  changed  their  maxims — it 
necessary  to  deinoiistrate  to  the  whole  people,  that  thertti 
was  something,  at  least,  of  a  common  interest,  combined  "with 
the  independency,  which  was  to  hecorae  the  object  of  com- 
mon eiertions.  The  mildness  of  govemraent  produced  tbe 
firat  relaxation  towarda  the  Irish ;  the  necesBitiea,  and,  in 
part  too,  the  temper  that  predominated  at  this  great  change, 
produced  the  second  and  the  most  important  of  these  relai- 
ations.  Bngliah  government,  and  Iriah  legislatin-e,  felt  jointly 
the  propriety  of  this  measure.  The  Irish  parliament  and 
nation  became  independent. 

The  true  revolution  to  you,  that  Trhich  mosrt  intrinsically 
and  Hubstamtiidly  resembled  the  English  Kt-voliition  of  1688, 
waa  the  Iriah  Revolution  of  1782.  The  Irish  parliament  of 
1782  faore  little  resemblance  to  that  which  sat  m  that  king- 
dom, after  the  period  of  the  first  of  these  revolutions.  It 
bore  a  much  nearer  reaemhlance  to  that  wliich  sat  under 
King  James.  The  change  of  the  parliament  in  1782  from 
the  character  of  the  parliament  which,  as  a  token  of  its  in- 
dignation, had  burned  all  the  journals  indiscriminately  of  tie 
former  parliament  in  the  council-chamber,  was  very  visible. 
The  address  of  Eing  William's  parliament,  the  parliameBt 
which  assembled  after  the  Eevolution,  amongst  other  cau«e 
of  complaint,  (many  of  them  Bufficieutly  just,)  complains  of 
the  repeal  by  their  predecessors  of  Poyning'a  law ;  no  abso- 
lute idol  with  the  parliament  of  1782. 

Great  Britain,  finding  the  Jlnglo-Irish  highly  animated 
with  a  spirit,  which  had  indeed  shown  itself  hefon?,  though 
witli  little  energy  and  many  inteiTuptiona,  and  therefore  suf- 
fered a  mtdtitude  of  uniform  precedents  to  be  established 
agahist  it,  acted,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  greatest  tempeP- 
ance  and  wisdom.  She  saw  that  the  disposition  of  the  had' 
ing  part  of  the  nation  would  not  permit  them  to  act  nnT 
longer  tho  part  of  a  garrison.  She  saw  that  true  pohcy  did 
not  require  that  they  ever  should  have  appeared  in  that  cha- 
racter ;  or  if  it  had  done  so  formerly,  the  reasons  had  now 
ceAscd  to  operate.  She  saw  that  the  Irish  of  her  race  wprP 
resolved  to  build  their  constitution  and  their  politics  upon 
another  bottom.    ^it\i  Wioae  things  raider  her  view,  she  in- 
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r  complied  witt  the  "wliole  of  jova:  demandB,  mtliout 
iservatiou  whatsoever.  She  mirrenderod  thai  toimd- 
iperioi-ity,  for  the  preservatiou  of  which,  ujjd  the  ae- 
on, she  hod  supported  the  English  colonies  in  Ireland 
ODgatime,  aud  atsoTiist  an  expense  (aceordLiig  to  the 
rd  of  tliose  ages)  of  lier  hlood  and  treasure. 
en  we  bring  before  iis  the  matter  which  history  afibrdi 
r  selection,  it  is  not  improper  to  examine  the  spirit  of 
reraJ  precedents,  which  are  candidates  for  our  choice. 

it  not  be  aa  well  for  your  statesmen,  on  the  other 
'  tie  water,  to  take  an  example  from  this  latter,  and 

more  coiu-.iliatoryj  revolntion,  as  a  pattern  for  your 
st  towards  your  own  fellow -citizens,  than  from  that  of 
■when  a  paramount  sovereignty  over  both  you  and 
was  more  loftily  claimed,  and  more  sternly  exerted, 
it  any  fanner,  or  at  any  subsequent  period  ?  Great 
a,  in  1782,  rose  above  the  vulgar  ideas  of  policy,  the 
ry  jealousies  of  state,  and  all  the  Btoitiinents  of  national 
and  national  ambition.  If  she  had  been  more  diBpofied 
[  tbank  God  for  it,  she  was,  to  listen  to  the  suggestions 
sion,  than  to  the  dictatea  of  prudence ;  aije  might  have 
the  principles,  the  maxims,  the  policy,  the  practice  of 
STolution,  against  the  demands  of  the  leading  dcscrip- 
l  Ireland,  with  full  as  much  plausibility,  and  full  as 
I  grace,  as  any  amougst  them  can  poBsibly  do,  against 
pplicatioua  of  so  vast  and  citensive  a  description  of 
>wn  people. 

ood  deal  too,  if  tlie  spirit  of  domiimtion  mid  eiclurion 
•evailed  in  England,  might  have  been  excepted  against 
of  the  means  then  employed  in  Ireland,  wliilst  her 

were  in  agitation,  Tlicv  were,  at  least,  as  much  out 
inary  course,  aa  those  which  are  now  objected  against 
:ing  your  peojde  to  any  of  the  benefits  of  an  Engliali 
tution.  MoHt  certainly,  neither  ydih.  you,  nor  here, 
ly  one  ignorant  of  what  was  at  that  time  aaid,  written, 
me.  But  on  all  eidce  we  separated  the  means  from 
d:  and  we  separated  the  cause  of  the  mo<ierate  and 
al,  from  the  ill-intentioued  and  seditious ;  which  ou  such 
ana  are  so  frequently  apt  to  march  togrther.  At  that 
on.  your  part,  you  were  not  afraid  to  re^'iew  what  wai 
it  the  Bevolation  of  1688  j  and  what  tiad  \ieeii  coa!- 
t3 
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tinued  during  tbe  sut  sequent  flourisliing  period  of  tiie 
British  empire.  The  change  then  made  was  a  great  and 
fundamental  alteration.  In  the  execution,  it  waa  an  operose 
liusinesa  on  both  eidea  of  the  water.  It  required  the  repealJ, 
tif  several  laws,  the  modification  of  many,  and  a  new  course^' 
to  be  given  to  an  infinite  number  of  legislative,  Judicial,  and  ' 
official  practices  and  usages  in  both  kingdoms.  This  did  not 
frighten  any  of  us.  Tou  are  now  asked  to  give,  in  some 
moderate  measure,  to  your  feUow-citizena,  what  G-reat  Britain 
gave  to  you,  without  any  measure  at  all.  Tet,  notwith- 
atanding  all  the  difficulties  nt  the  time,  and  the  apprebea- 
eions  which  some  very  well  meaning  people  entertained, 
through  the  admirable  temper  in  which  thi3  revolutioa  (or 
restoration  iu  the  nature  of  a  revolution)  waa  conducted  in 
both  kingdoms,  it  has  hitherto  produced  no  inconvenience  to 
either  j  and  I  trust,  with  the  continuance  of  the  aame  tera» 
per,  that  it  never  will.  I  think  that  thia  email,  incon- 
siderable change  (relative  to  an  exclusive  statute  not  inaJe 
at  the  Eevolution)  for  restoring  the  people  to  the  benefite 
from  which  the  green  soreness  of  a  civil  war  had  not  excluded 
them,  will  be  productive  of  no  sort  of  mischief  whatsoever. 
Compare  what  was  done  in  1782,  with  what  ia  wished  in 
1792;  consider  the  spirit  of  what  has  been  done  at  the 
several  periods  of  reformation ;  and  weigh  maturely,  whether 
it  be  exactly  true  that  conciliatory  concessions  are  of  goi>d 
policy  only  in  discussions  between  nations  ;  but  that  among 
descriptions  in  the  same  nation,  they  must  always  be  irra- 
tional and  dangerous.  What  have  you  suffered  in  your 
peace,  your  prosperity,  or,  in  what  ought  ever  to  be  dear  to 
a  nation,  your  glory,  by  the  last  act  by  which  you  took  tke 
■property  of  that  people  under  the  protection  of  the  lawt! 
What  reason  have  you  to  dread  the  conaequencea  of  admit- 
ting the  people  possessing  that  property  to  some  share  i 
the  protection  of  the  constitution  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  anything  to  remove 
the  objections,  I  will  not  call  them  argmneuts,  against  this 
measure,  taken  from  a  ferocious  hatred  to  all  that  numeroai 
description  of  Christians.  It  would  be  to  pay  a  poor  com- 
pliment to  youi"  understanding  or  your  heart.  Neitheryw^j 
religion,  nor  your  politics,  consists  "  in  odd  perverse  onti* 
pathiea."     You  are  not  resolved  to  persevere  in  proscribing 
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om  the  constitution  so  many  millionB  of  your  countrymen. 
Because,  in  contradiction  to  experience  and  to  common  sense, 
you  think  proper  to  imagine,  that  their  principles  are  sub- 
▼ersive  of  common  human  society.  To  that  I  snail  only  say, 
that  whosoever  has  a  temper  which  can  be  gratified  by  in- 
dul^n^  himself  in  these  good-natured  fancies  ought  to  do  a 
great  deal  more.  For  an  eicluaion  from  the  priyilegea  of 
British  subjects  is  not  a  cure  for  so  terrible  a  distemper  of 
the  human  mind,  as  they  are  pleased  to  suppose  in  their 
couutrymen.  I  rather  conceive  a  participation  in  those 
privileges  to  be  itself  a  remedy  for  some  mental  disorders. 

A3  little  shall  I  detain  you  with  matters  that  can  as  little 
obtain  admission  into  a  mind  like  yours  •  such  ae  tlie  fear, 
or  pretence  of  fear,  that,  in  spite  of  your  own  power,  and 
the  trifling  power  of  &reat  Britain,  you  may  be  conquered 
by  the  pope ;  or  that  this  commodious  bugbear  (who  is  of 
infinitely  more  use  to  those  who  pretend  to  fear,  than  to 
those  who  love  him)  will  absolve  hia  Majesty's  subjecta 
from  their  allegiance,  and  send  over  the  Cardinal  of  York  to 
Tule  you  as  his  viceroy ;  or  that,  by  the  plenitude  of  hia 
|H>wer,  he  will  take  that  fierce  tyrant,  the  king  of  the  French, 
out  of  his  jail,  and  arm  that  nation  (which  on  all  occasions 
treats  his  Holiness  so  very  politely)  with  hia  buUs  and  par- 
dons, to  invade  poor  old  Ireland,  to  reduce  you  to  Popery 
jmd  slavery,  and  to  force  the  free-born,  naked  feet  of  your 
people  into  the  wooden  shoes  of  that  arbitraiy  monarch.  I 
■CO  not  believe  that  discouraea  of  this  kind  are  held,  or  that 
anything  like  them  will  be  held,  by  any  who  walk  about 
■without  a  keeper.      Yet,  I  confess,  that  on  occasions   of 

is  nature,  I  am  the  most  afraid  of  the  weakest  reasonings  ; 

e  they  discover  the  strongest  passions.     These  things 

never  be  brought  out  in  indefinite  propositions.     They 

onld  not  prevent  pitj  towards  any  persons ;  they  would 
inly  cause  it  for  those  who  were  capable  of  talking  in  such  a 
•train.  But  I  know,  and  am  sure,  that  such  ideas  as  no 
Inan  will  distinctly  produce  to  another,  or  hardly  venture  to 
bring  in  any  plain  shape  to  his  own  mind — ho  will  utter  in 
obscure,  ill-explained  doubts,  jealousies,  surmises,  fears,  and 
apprehensions ;  and  that,  in  such  a  fog,  they  will  appear  to 
hsLve  a  good   deal  of  size,  and  will  make  an  impressioa; 
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when,  if  they  ■were  clearly  brought  forth  and  dcGned,  they 
would  Lieet  with  nothing  hut  acorn  and  derision. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  an  obj(?ctioji  to  this  con- 
cession, which  I  admit  to  be  aomething  more  plausible,  and 
worthy  of  a  more  attentive  examination.  It  is,  that  this 
numerous  claaa  of  people  is  mutinous,  disorderly,  prone  to 
sedition,  and  easy  to  he  wrought  upon  by  the  incidious  arts 
of  wicked  and  deaigning  men ;  that,  conacioas  of  this,  the 
sober,  rational,  and  wealthy  part  of  that  body,  who  are  to] 
tally  of  another  character,  do  by  no  means  desire  any  psir- 
ticipation  for  themselves,  or  for  any  one  elae  of  their  descrip- 
tian,  in  the  iranchisea  of  the  Britiah  constitution. 

I  have  great  doubt  of  the  exactness  of  any  part  of  te 
observation.  But  let  us  admit  that  the  body  of  the  Catho- 
lica  are  prouo  to  sedition,  (of  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  entertain 
muck  doubt,)  ia  it  possible  that  any  fair  observer,  or  fiiii 
reasoner,  can  think  of  confining  this  deHcription  to  than 
only  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  posaible  for  men  to  be  mutinoua  and 
aeditioua  who  feel  no  grievance ;  but  I  believe  no  maa  Ttili 
assert  seriously,  that,  when  people  are  of  a  turbulent  spirit, 
the  best  way  to  ktep  them  in  order,  is  to  furnish  them  with 
something  substaatial  to  complain  of. 

You  separate  very  properly  the  sober,  ratroaal,  and  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  description  from  the  rest.  You  give, 
as  you  ought  to  do,  weight  only  to  the  former.  What  1 
have  always  tliougbt  of  the  matter  is  this — that  the  roost 
poor,  ilUterate,  and  uuinformed  creatures  upon  earth  are 
judges  of  a  practical  oppression.  It  is  a  nuitter  of  feeling; 
and  as  such  persona  generally  have  felt  moat  of  it,  and  ire 
not  of  an  over-lively  sensibility,  they  are  the  best  judges  of 
it.  But  for  the  real  cause,  or  the  appropriate  remodjf,  they, 
ought  never  to  be  called  into  council  about  the  aaet  or  the 
other.  They  ought  to  bo  totally  shut  out ;  because  tiKJr 
reason  is  weak  ;  because,  when  once  roused,  their  passWB 
are  imgoverned.;  because  tliey  want  information;  becaaae 
the  smaUntjss  of  tlie  property,  which  iutlividually  they  pos- 
*8S,  renders  them  leas  attentive  to  the  consequence  of  tbe 

;aaures  thev  adopt  in  affiiira  of  moment.     When  I  fiad  ^ 
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the  real  caiiso  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  pasrion  it  miij-  ex- 
,te ;  and  the  bad  use  which  artfiiJ  men  may  make  of  an 
ritation  of  the  popular-  mind.     Here  we  must  be  aided  by 

Eersona  of  &  contrary  character ;  we  must  not  listen  to  the 
esperate  or  the  turioua ;  but  it  is  therefore  neceasary  for  ua 
to  distiuguiflk  who  are  the  realli/  indigent,  and  the  realfy  m- 
fcemperate.  Ah  to  the  persona  who  desire  this  part  in  the 
constitution,  I  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  they  are  men 
who  Lave  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  look  for  in  public 
confusion.  The  popiilar  meeting,  from  which  appreheuHiong 
hare  been  entertained,  has  assembled.  I  have  accidentally 
had  conversation  with  two  friends  of  mine,  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  gentleman  who  was  put  into  the  chair  upon 
that  occasion;  one  of  thorn  has  had  money  trananctiona 
Tvith  him;  the  other,  from  curiosity,  has  been  to  see  his 
Iconcems ;  they  both  tell  me  he  is  a  man  of  some  property ; 
hut  yoTi  mxist  be  the  best  judge  of  this,  who  by  your  office 
are  likeJy  to  loaow  bis  transactions.  Many  of  the  others  are 
certainly  persona  of  fortune ;  and  all,  or  most,  fathers  of 
families,  men  in  respectable  ways  of  life,  and  some  of  them 
fiir  from  contemptible,  either  for  their  information,  or  for  the 
abilities  which  they  have  shown  in  the  diacussion  of  their 
iateresta,  What  such  men  think  it  for  their  advantage  to 
acquire,  ought  not,  prima  facie,  to  be  considered  as  rash  or 
heady,  or  incompatible  with  the  public  safety  or  welfare. 

I  admit,  that  men  of  tiie  best  fortunes  and  reputations, 
And  of  the  best  taJenta  and  education  too,  may,  by  accident, 
«how  theniselvea  furious  and  intemperat'e  in  their  desires. 
This  is  a  great  miafortiine  when  it  happens ;  for  the  first 
presumptions  are  undoubtedly  in  their  favour.  We  have 
(two  standards  of  judging  in  this  case  of  the  sanity  and  so- 
briety of  any  proceedings  ;  of  unequal  certainty  indeed,  hiit 
neither  of  them  to  he  neglected :  the  first  is  by  the  value  of 
the  object  sought,  the  next  is  by  the  meana  through  which 
it  is  pursued. 

I  The  object  pursued  by  the  Catholics  is,  I  undeTstand,  and 
mcve  all  along  reasoned  as  if  it  were  so,  in  some  degree  or 
pleasure  to  be  again  admitted  to  the  franchises  of  the  consti- 
tution. Men  are  considered  as  imder  some  derangement  of 
their  intellects,  when  they  see  good  and  evil  in  a  different 
light  from  other  men ;   when  they  choose  nauaeoua  and  T>n- 
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wholesome  food  ;  and  reject  such  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
eecms  pleasant,  and  is  known  to  be  nutritive,  I  have  always 
considered  the  British  constitution,  not  to  be  a  thing  in  it- 
Belf  BO  vicious,  as  that  none  but  men  of  deranged  unde^ 
standing,  and  turbulent  tempers,  could  desire  a  share  in  it; 
on  the  contrary,  I  should  think  very  indiflFerently  of  the  un* 
derstanding  and  temper  of  any  body  of  men,  who  did  not 
•wish  to  partake  of  this  great  and  acknowledged  benefit.  I 
cannot  tuink  quite  so  favourably  either  of  the  sense  or  tem- 
per of  those,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  would  voluntarily 
persuade  their  brethren  that  the  object  is  not  fit  for  them,  or 
they  for  the  object.  Whatever  may  be  my  thoughts  con- 
cerning them,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  they  who  bold  such 
language  must  forfeit  all  credit  with  the  rest.  This  is  infalli- 
ble— If  they  conceive  auy  opinion  of  their  j  udgment,  thev 
cannot  possibly  think  them  their  friends.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  supposition,  which  would  reconcile  the  conduct  of  such 
gentlemen  to  sound  reason,  and  to  the  purest  affection  to- 
wards their  fellow-sufferers  ;  it  is,  that  they  act  under  the 
impression  of  a  well-grounded  fear  for  the  general  interest. 
If  they  should  be  told,  and  should  believe  the  story,  that  if 
they  dare  attempt  to  make  their  condition  better,  they  will 
infallibly  make  it  worse  —  that  if  they  aim  at  obtaining 
liberty,  they  will  have  their  slavery  doubled — that  their  en- 
deavour to  put  themselves  upon  anything  which  approaches 
towards  an  equitable  footing  with  their  fellow-subjects  will 
be  considered  as  an  indication  of  a  seditious  and  rebellious 
disposition — such  a  view  of  things  ought  perfectly  to  restore 
the  gentlemen,  who  ao  anxiously  dissuade  their  countrymen 
from  wishing  a  participation  with  the  privileged  part  of  the 
people,  to  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellows.  But  what  is  to 
them  a  very  full  justification,  is  not  quite  so  honourable  to 
that  power  from  whose  maxima  and  temper  ao  good  a  grouni 
of  rational  terror  is  furnished.  I  think  arguments  of  this 
kind  will  never  be  used  by  the  friends  of  a  government  which 
I  greatly  respect ;  or  by  any  of  the  leaders  of  an  opposition 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  know,  and  the  sense  to  aduiire. 
I  remember  Polybiua  tells  us,  that,  during  liia  captivity  in 
Italy  as  a  Pelopounesian  hostage — he  soheited  old  Cato  to 
intercede  with  the  senate  for  his  release,  and  that  of  hi« 
countrymen  -.  this  old  politician  told  him  that  he  had  better 
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tinue  in  his  present  condition,  however  irksome,  than 
>ply  again  to  that  formidable  authority  for  their  relief; 
lat  he  ought  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  his  countryman 
lysses,  who,  when  he  waa  once  out  of  the  den  ot  the 
yclops,  had  too  much  senae  to  venture  again  into  the  same 
ivern.  But  I  conceive  too  high  su  opinion  of  the  Irish 
(gislatuTO  to  think  that  they  arc  to  their  fellow-citizena, 
*nat  the  grand  oppressors  of  mankind  were  to  a  people 
horn  the  fortune  of  war  had  Bubjectetl  to  their  power,  lor 
bough  Cato  could  uae  such  a  parallel  with  regard  to  hia 
Bnate,  I  should  really  think  it  nothing  short  of  impious,  to 
dmpare  an  Irish  parliament  to  a  den  of  Cyclops.  I  hope 
he  people,  both  here  and  with  you,  will  always  apply  to  the 
louse  of  Commons  with  becoming  modesty;  but  at  the 
Bme  time  with  minda  unembarrassed  with  any  sort  of  terror. 

As  to  the  means  which  the  Catholics  employ  to  obtain 
ihis  object,  so  worthy  of  sober  and  rational  minds :  I  do  ad- 
bit  that  such  means  may  be  used  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  as  may 
bake  it  proper  for  the  legislatiire,  in  this  ease,  to  defer  their 
BOmphance  until  the  demandants  are  brought  to  a  proper 
tense  of  their  duty.  A  concession  in  which  the  governing 
K)wer  of  our  country  loses  its  dignity,  is  dearly  bought  even 
ly  him  who  obtains  his  object.  AH  the  people  have  a  deep 
ttterest  in  the  dignity  of  parliament.  But  as  the  refusal  of 
fanchises  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  first  vital  stamina  of 
be  British  constitution  is  a  very  serious  thing,  we  ought  to 
e  very  stu-e,  that  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  appHcation  is 
ffensive  and  dangerous  indeed,  before  we  ultimately  reject 
ll  applications  of  this  nature.  The  mode  of  appHcation,  I 
ear,  is  by  petition.  It  is  the  maimer  in  wliich  all  the  sove- 
Bign  powers  in  the  world  ore  approached ;  and  I  never 
Bard  (except  in  the  case  of  James  the  Second)  that  any 
rince  considered  this  manner  of  suppHcation  to  be  contrary 
>  the  humility  of  a  subject,  or  to  the  respect  due  to  the 
erson  or  authority  of  the  sovereign.  This  rule,  and  a  cor- 
Baponding  practice,  are  observed,  from  the  Grrand  Seignior, 
own  to  the  most  petty  prince  or  republic  in  Europe. 

You  have  sent  me  several  papers,  some  in  print,  some  in 
nanuscript.  I  think  I  had  seen  all  of  them,  except  the 
brmula  of  association.  I  confess  they  appear  to  me  to  con- 
fdn  matter  mischievoua,  and  capal>le  of  giving  alarm,  if  the 
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spirit  in  wbich  they  are  wTitten  should  be  found  to  m 
considerable  prot^ress.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  howli 
apply  them,  aa  obj  cctiona  to  the  ease  now  before  us.  "Wkea 
1  find  that  the  general  committee,  which  acts  for  the  Eomaa 
Catholics  in  Dublin,  prefers  the  aaaociotion  proposed  in  the 
written  draft  you  have  sent  me,  to  a  respectful  appUcatiail 
ia  parliament,  I  shall  think  the  persons  who  sign  such  k 
paper  to  be  unworthy  of  any  privilege  which  may  be  thoa^t 
fit  to  be  granted ;  aud  that  auch  aien  ought,  bi/  name,  to  be- 
excepted  irom  any  beuefit  under  the  constitution  to  whidi 
they  offer  this  violence.  But  I  do  not  find  that  thia  formrf 
a  seditious  league  baa  been  signed  by  any  person  whatsO' 
ever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  supposed  projectors,  or  oa  the 
part  of  those  whom  it  is  calculated  to  seduce.  I  do  not  find, 
on  inquiry,  that  such  a  thing  waa  mentioned,  or  erea  re- 
motely alluded  to,  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  Catholi(SK 
from  which  so  much  violence  waa  apprehended.  1  bare  con»( 
sidered  the  other  pnblicationa,  signed  by  indi\aduala,  cm  the 

i]art  of  certain  societies — I  may  mistake,  for  I  have  not  the 
lonour  of  knowing^  them  personally,  but  I  take  Mr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Tandy  not  to  be  Catholics,  but  members  of  tha 
eatablisbed  church.  Not  one  that  I  recollect  of  these  pub* 
licaticna  which  you  and  T  equally  disHke  appears  to  be  mit- 
ten by  pei-aons  of  that  perauasion.  Now,  it,  whilat  a  maais 
dutifully  Boliciting  a  lavour  from  parliament,  any  penon 
should  choose,  in  an  improper  manner,  to  show  his  inclinac 
tion  towards  the  canae  depending ;  and  if  that  must  destroy 
the  cajiae  of  the  petitioner ;  then,  not  only  the  petitionoi 
but  the  legislature  itself,  ia  in  the  power  of  any  weak  frieoi 
or  artful  enemy,  that  the  aupplicant  or  that  the  parliamflit 
may  have.  A  man  must  be  judged  by  hia  own  actions  onlj' 
Certain  Proteatant  disaenterB  make  seditious  propositiona  to 
the  Catholics,  which  it  dues  not  appear  that  they  have  yefc 
accepted.  It  would  be  strange  that  the  tempter  Bhoul« 
escape  ail  puuishment,  and  that  he,  who,  uiuler  circumstance 
fiili  of  Beduction  and  full  of  provocation,  has  resisted  th« 
temptation,  ehonld  incur  the  penalty.  Tou  know,  tbA 
with  regard  to  the  diaaenters,  who  are  stated  to  be  the  cbia 
movers  in  the  vile  acheme  of  altering  the  principles  of  eleo 
tion  to  a  right  of  voting  by  the  licad,  you  are  not  able  (i 
you.  ought  even  to  wish  such  a  thing)  to  deprive  them  of  aij 
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part  of  the  franebiaes  and  privileges  ■whicli  they  hold  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  yourselves.  They  may  do 
[.what  they  please  with  constitutional  impunity;  but  the 
others  cfinnot  m-en  hiiteu  with  civility  to  an  in\itatiou  from 
them  to  an  ill-judged  achume  of  hberty,  without  forfeiting, 
for  ever,  all  hopes  of  any  of  thoae  libertiea  which  we  admit 
to  be  sober  and  rational. 

It  is  known,  I  helieve,  that  the  greater,  as  well  as  the 
BOUJider,  part  of  our  excluded  countrymen,  have  not  adopted 
the  wild  ideas,  and  wilder  engagements,  which  have  been 
held  out  to  them  ;  hut  have  uitkcr  chosen  to  hope  small  and 
safe  conceaaiona  from  the  legal  powei",  than  boundless  objects 
from  trouble  and  confusion.  Thia  mode  of  action  scema  to 
me  to  Daark  men  of  sobriety,  and  to  distiuguiah  them  trooi 
those  who  lire  iutemperttte,  from  circumstance  or  from  na- 
ture. But  why  do  they  not  instantly  disclaim  and  disavow 
those  who  make  such  advances  to  them?  In  this,  too,  in  my 
opinion,  tht^y  show  themaelvea  ao  less  sober  and  circnmapect. 
In  the  present  moment,,  nothing  short  of  indanity  coidd  in- 
duce them  to  take  suck  a  step.  Pray  consider  the  circum- 
stances. Disclaim,  aay^  somebody,  all  union  with  the  dis- 
senters:— right — But,  when  this  your  injunction  is  obeyed, 
shall  I  obtain  the  object  which  I  solicit  from  you.* — Oh,  no, 
notiung  at  all  like  it ! — But,  iii  punishing  ua  by  an  excluaion 
from  the  conatitntion  through  the  great  gate,  for  having 
been  invited  to  enter  into  it  by  a  postern,  will  you  puuiah 
by  deprivation  of  their  privileges,  or  mulct  in  any  other  way, 
those  who  have  tempted  us? — Far  from  it — we  mean  to 
preserve  all  ikeir  libei-tiea  and  immunities,  as  our  life-biood. 
We  mean  to  cultivate  them,  aa  brethren,  whom  we  love  and 
respect — with  you  we  have  no  fellowship.  We  can  bear  with 
patience  their  enmity  to  ourselves  ;  but  their  fiiendfl hip  with 
you  we  wiU  not  endure.  But  mark  it  well  t  AH  our  quar- 
rela  with  thun  are  alwaya  to  be  revenged  upon  you.  Form- 
erly, it  la  notorious,  that  we  should  have  resented  with  the 
highest  iodiguation,  your  presuming  to  show  any  ill-will  to 
tliera.  You  must  not  suffer  them,  now,  to  show  any  good- 
will to  y.T)a.  Know — and  tiiko  it  once  for  all — that  it  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  fundamental,  maxim  in  onr 
polities,  that  you  arc  not  to  have  any  part,  or  shadow,  er 
same  of  interest  whaAever  in  our  state.     That  we  look  upou 
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you  M  under  an  irreversible  outlawry  from  our  constitutioa 
— -M  perpetual  and  unalliable  aliens. 

Such,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  plain  nature  of  tbe  argumenli 
drawn  from  the  revolution  marima,  enforced  by  a  supposed 
disposition  in  the  Catholies  to  unite  with  the  dissenters. 
Such  it  is,  though  it  were  clothed  in  never  such  bland  and 
ciAnl  forms,  and  wrapped  up,  as  a  poet  saya,  in  a  thousand 
"  artful  folds  of  sacred  lawn."  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
know  in  what  manner  to  shape  such  arguments,  so  aa  to  ob- 
tain admisBion  for  tbem  into  a  rational  understanding.  Everf- 
tiling  of  this  kiud  is  to  be  reduced,  at  last,  to  threats  of 
power. — I  cunnot  say  ves  victis,  and  then  throw  the  sword 
into  the  scale.  I  have  no  sword ;  and  if  I  had,  in  this  case 
most  certainly  I  would  not  use  it  as  a  make- weight  in  po* 
litieal  reasoning. 

Observej  on  these  principles,  the  difference  Ijetween  tie 
procedure  of  the  parliament  and  the  dissenters,  towards  the 
people  in  question.  One  employs  courtship,  the  other  force. 
The  diesentera  offer  bribes,  the  parliament  nothing  but  the 
front  negaHf  of  a  stem  and  forbidding  authority.  A  min 
may  be  very  wrong  in  his  ideas  of  what  ia  good  for  binii 
But  no  man  affronts  me,  nor  can  therefore  Justify  my  s& 
fronting  liim,  by  offering  to  make  me  as  bappy  as  himaelC 
according  to  hia  own  ideas  of  happiness.  This  the  disseutert 
do  to  the  Catholics.  Tou  are  on  the  different  extreme*' 
The  dissenters  offer,  with  regard  to  constitutional  right* 
and  civil  advantages  of  all  sorts,  everything — you  refuse 
erertfthing.  With  them  there  ia  boundless,  though  not  yerj 
assured,  hope ;  with  you,  a  very  sure  and  very  unqualified 
despair.  The  tenns  of  alliance,  from  the  dissenters,  offer  i 
repreBentation  of  the  Commons,  chosen  out  of  the  people  bf 
the  head.  This  is  absurdly  and  dangerously  large,  in  mf' 
opinion  ;  and  that  scheme  of  election  is  known  to  have  been, 
«t  all  times,  perfectly  odious  to  me.  But  I  cannot  think  it 
right  of  course  to  punish  the  Irish  Soman  Catholics  by  H 
universal  exclusion,  because  others,  whom  you  would  v^ 
punish  at  all,  propose  an  universal  admission.  I  cannot  dift 
semble  to  mvseli,  that,  in  this  very  kingdom,  many  per8<nil 
who  are  uot  m  the  situation  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  but  whfl| 
on  th«  contrary,  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  constitution 
il  studa^  and  eome  of  whom,  from  the  effect  of  their  fov 
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tnnea,  enjoy  it  in  a  large  measure,  had  some  years  ago  aaao- 
eiated  to  procure  great  and  uudefined  changes  (they  conai- 
teredthem  as  reforms)  in  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution. 
)iir  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  (uo  slight  man,)  proposed  in 
lis  place,  and  in  my  hearing,  a  representation  not  much  less 
ItensiTe  than  this,  for  England ;  in  which  every  house  was 
0  l)e  inhabited  by  a  Toter — in  addition  to  all  the  actual  votes 
y  other  titles  (some  of  the  corporate)  which  we  know  do 
lot  require  a  house,  or  a  shed.  Cau  I  forget  that  a  person 
f  the  very  highest  rank,  of  very  large  fortune,  and  of  the- 
ret  class  of  abihty,  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
&  the  head-quarters  of  aristocracy,  containing  identically  the 
laie  project,  for  the  supposed  adoption  of  which  by  a  club 
p  two,  it  is  thought  right  to  extinguish  all  hopes  in  thf* 
ioman  Catholics  of  Ireland  f  I  cannot  say  it  was  very 
Igerly  embraced  or  very  warmly  pursued.  But  the  Lords 
tother  did  disavow  the  bUl,  nor  treat  it  with  any  disregard, 
lor  express  any  sort  of  disapprobation  of  its  noble  author, 
ho  has  never  lost,  with  king  or  people,  the  least  degree  of 
le  respect  and  consideration  which  so  justly  belongs  to  him. 

I  am  not  at  all  enamoured,  as  I  have  told  you,  with  this 
itn  of  representation ;  as  little  do  I  relish  any  handings  or 
UociatioQS  for  procuring  it.  But  if  the  question  was  to  be 
fit  to  you  and  me' — universal  popular  representation,  or 
lOBf  at  all  for  us  and  ours — we  should  find  ourselves  in  a 
*rT  awkward  position.  I  do  not  like  this  kind  of  dilemmas, 
ipecially  when  they  are  practical. 

Then,  since  our  oldest  fundamental  laws  follow,  or  rather 
Mple,  freehold  with  franchise ;  since  no  principle  of  the 
iCTolution  shakes  these  liberties ;  since  the  oldest  and  one 
f  the  best  monuments  of  the  constitution  demands  for  the 
riah  the  privilege  which  they  supplicate ;  since  the  princi- 
ies  of  the  Revolution  coincide  with  the  declarations  of  the 
Jfeat  Charter ;  since  the  practice  of  the  Eevolution,  in  this 
loint,  did  not  contradict  its  principles;  since,  from  that 
»ent,  twenty-five  years  had  elapsed,  before  a  domineering 
■rty,  on  a  party  principle,  had  ventured  to  disfranchise, 
ithout  any  proof  whatsoever  of  abuse,  the  greater  part  of 
le  community ;  since  the  king's  coronation  oath  does  not 
land  in  his  way  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  all  hia 
ibjects ;  since  you  have  given  to  all  other  dissenters  these 
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privilegcB  without  limit,  which  are  hitherto  ■vrithheld,  vith 
out  any  hmitation  whatsoever,  from  the  Catholics  ;  since 
nation  in  the  world  has  ever  been  known  to  exclude  ao  grcal 
a  body  of  men  (not  bom  slaves)  from  the  civil  state,  and  alTl 
the  benefits  of  its  constitution ;  the  whole  queation  come* 
before  parliament  as  a  matter  for  its  prudence.  T  do  ni 
put  the  thing  on  a  question  of  ri^ht.  That  discretion,  whiclv 
in  judicature,  is  well  said  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  a  croob  *' 
cord,  in  legLsLnture  is  a  golden  ride.  Supplicants  ought  noi 
to  appear  too  much  in  the  character  of  litigants.  If  thi 
subject  think  so  highly  and  reTereutly  of  the  aorereign  so* 
thority,  a«  not  to  claun  anything  of  right,  so  that  it  mar 
seem  to  be  independent  of  the  power  and  fi-ee  choice  of  its 
government ;  and  if  the  sovereign,  on  his  part,  eoTisiders  the 
advantages  of  the  subjects  as  then-  nght,  and  all  their  rea- 
sonable wishes  as  so  nmny  claims ;  in  the  fortunate  conjunc- 
tion of  these  mutual  dispoeitions  are  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  happy  and  prosperous  commonwealth.  Por  my  own  part, 
desdring  of  all  things  that  the  authtirity  of  the  legislatiire 
under  which  I  was  born,  and  which  1  cherxBh,  not  onlywitli 
a  dutii'ul  awe,  but  with  a  partial  and  cordial  aftection,  to  be 
maiatained  in  the  utmost  posaiblc  respect,  I  never  will  si^ffer 
myself  to  suppose,  that,  at  bottom,  their  discretian  will  1« 
found  to  be  at  variance  i^ith  their  justice. 

The  whole  being  at  discretion,  I  beg  leave  juat  to  snggest 
some  matters  for  your  consideration — Whether  the  govem- 
ment  in  church  or  &tate  is  likel}'  to  be  more  secure  by  con- 
tinning  causes  of  grounded  discoi^tent,  to  a  very  great  msO' 
her  (itay  two  mUEouB)  of  the  eubjects  ?  or,  "Whether  tlifl 
constitution,  combined  and  bahuiiJtta  as  it  is,  will  be  rendered 
more  solid,  by  depriving  bo  largti  a  part  of  the  people  of  all 
concern,  or  interest,  or  share,  in  its  representation,  actual  oi 
virtual  ?  I  here  mean  to  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  word  rirttud- 
Virtual  representation  ia  tlmt  in  which  thore  is  a  conununioD 
of  interests,  and  a  sjinpnthy  iu  feeluags  end.  desires,  ht'tweea 
those  who  act  in  the  name  of  any  description  of  peo|ile,  ud 
the  people  in  whose  name  they  act,  though  the  trustees 
not  actuaUy  chosen  by  them.  This  ia  virtual  lepreae 
iSuch  a  representation  I  think  to  be,  in  many  caaes,  even 
better  than  the  actual.  It  possesses  most  of  its  advantages, 
and  is  free  from  niaiiy  o?  vte  vucouveiuaioes ;  it  correetji  tiu> 


irre^lflritiea  in  the  literal  representation,  when  the  shifting 
euirent  of  human  affairs,  or  the  SL-ting  of  public  interests  in 
difepeat  wayH,  caary  it  ohhquely  from  its  first  line  of  direc- 
tiaiu  The  people  may  err  in  their  choice  ;  hut  common  ia- 
terest  and  common  sentiment  are  rarely  mistaken.  But  this 
lort  of  virtual  representation  cannot  have  a  long  or  sure  ex- 
Vteoce,  if  it  has  not  a  substratum  in  the  actual.  The  raem- 
W  must  have  spme  relation  to  the  constituent.  As  things 
Itand,  the  Catholic,  as  a  Cathohc,  and  belonging  to  a  descrip- 
fem,  baa  no  virtual  relation  to  the  representative ;  but  tnp 
imtrary.  There  is  a  relation  in  mutual  obligation.  Grrati- 
Inde  may  not  always  have  a  very  lasting  power  ;  but  the  fre- 
pent  recurrence  of  an  application  for  favours  will  revive 
lad  refresh  it,  and  will  necessarily  produce  some  degree  of 
Btttiud  attention.  It  will  produce,  nt  least,  acquaintance. 
Ibe  several  descriptions  or  people  wiU  not  he  kept  so 
JIuch  apart  as  they  now  are,  as  if  they  were  not  only  separ- 
ite  nations,  but  separate  species.  The  stigma  and  reproach, 
llie  hideous  mask,  wUl  be  taken  off,  and  men  will  see  each 
tther  as  they  are.  Sure  I  am,  that  there  have  been  thousands 
h  Ireland,  who  have  never  conversed  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
h  their  whole  lives,  unless  they  happened  to  talk  to  their 
tanlener'a  workmen,  or  to  aali  their  way,  when  they  had 
lost  it,  in  their  sports ;  or  at  best,  who  had  Imown  them 
only  as  footmen,  or  other  domestics,  of  the  second  and 
lllird  order;  and  bo  averse  were  they,  some  time  ago,  to 
lave  them  near  their  persona,  that  they  would  not  employ 
Iven  those  w^ho  could  never  find  their  way  beyond  the  stable, 
veil  remember  a  great,  and  in  many  respects  a  good,  man, 
rho  advertised  for  a  blacksmith ;  but  at  the  same  time  added, 
e  must  be  a  Protestant.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  state 
f  things,  though  natural  goodness  in  many  persons  willun- 
loubtedly  make  exceptions,  must  not  produce  alienation  on 
Iw  one  side,  and  pride  and  insolence  on  the  other. 
Reduced  to  a  question  of  discretion,  and  that  discretion 
Iwrciaed  solely  upon  what  will  appear  best  for  the  conserv- 
Ition  of  the  state  on  its  present  basis,  I  should  recommend  it 
B  your  serious  thoughts,  whether  the  narrowing  of  the 
Nmdation  is  always  the  best  way  to  secure  the  building  ? 
lie  body  of  disfranchised  men  will  not  be  perfectly  satisfied 
I  remain  always  in  that  state.     If  they  are  not  satisfied, 


you  Lave  two  millions  of  subjects  iu  your  bosom,  full  of  ui 
easiness  ;  not  that  thej  cannot  overturn  the  act  of  settle 
ment,  and  put  themselves  and  you  under  an  arbitraiy  mas- 
ter ;  or  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  spawn  a  hydra  of  wild 
republics,  on  principles  of  a  pretended  natural  equality  in 
man  -,  but,  beeausc  you  will  not  suffer  them  to  enjoy  the  an- 
cient, fundamental,  tried  advantages  of  a  British  constitution; 
that  you  wiD  not  permit  them  to  profit  of  the  protection 
a  common  father,  or  the  freedom  of  common  citizens ;  acd 
that  the  only  reason  which  can  be  assigned  for  this  disfraD- ' 
chisemcnt  has  a  tendency  more  deeply  to  ulcerate  their 
minds,  than  the  act  of  exclusion  itself.  What  the  conse- 
quence of  such  ieeliuga  must  be,  it  is  for  you  to  look  to.  To 
warn,  is  not  to  menace. 

1  am  far  from  asserting,  that  men  will  not  excite  disturb* 
ances  without  just  cause.  I  know  that  such  an  assertion  is 
not  true.  But,  neither  is  it  true  that  disturbances  have  never 
just  complaints  for  their  origin.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  hardly 
prudent  to  furnish  them  with  audi  causes  of  complaint,  an 
every  man  who  thinks  the  British  constitution  a  benefit  may 
think  at  least  colourable  and  plausible. 

Several  are  in  dread  of  the  manasuiiTeB  of  certain  persona 
among  the  dissenters,  who  turn  thio  ill  humour  to  their  own 
ill  purposes.    You  know,  better  than  I  can,  how  much  these 

?roceeding3  of  certain  among  the  dinsenters  arc  to  be  feared, 
ou  are  to  weigli,  with  the  temper  which  is  natural  to  you, 
whether  it  may  be  for  the  safety  oi'  our  establishment,  that 
the  Catholics  should  be  ultimately  persuaded  that  they  have 
no  hope  to  enter  into  the  constif.utJon,  but  through  the  tlis- 
Benters. 

Think,  whether  this  hti  the  wa?  to  prevent  or  diasohe 
factious  combinations  against  the  cliurch,  or  the  state.    Be- 
fleet  seriously  on  the  possible  conacqiiences  of  keepuig,  inj 
the  heart  of  your  coxmtry,  a  bank  of  discontent,  every  hou 
accumulating,  upon  which   every  description  of    seditious 
men  may  draw  at  pleasure.     Tiiey,  whose  principles  of  fai>l 
tion  would  dispose  them  to  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary 
monarchy,  will  find  a  nation  of  men  who  have  no  sort  of  in- 
terest iu  freedom ;    but  who  will  have  an  interest  in  that  j 
equality  of  justice  or  favour,  with  which  a  wise  despot  inust^ 
vievF  all  his  subjects  who  do  not  attack  the  foundations  of  hil 
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twer.  Love  of  liberty  itself  may,  in  such  men,  become  the 
Jans  of  establishing  an  arbitrary  domination.  On  the  other 
tnd,  they  who  wiah  for  a  democratic  republic,  will  find  a 
t  of  men  who  have  no  choice  between  ci\Tl  servitude  and 
B  entire  ruin  of  a  mixed  constitution. 
Suppose  the  people  of  Ireland  divided  into  three  parts ;  o£ 
lese  (1  speak  within  compass)  two  are  Catholic.  Of  the 
nnaining  third,  one  half  is  composed  of  diaseuters.  There 
no  natural  union  between  those  descriptions.  It  may  be 
"oduced.  If  the  two  parts  Catholic  be  driven  into  a  close 
tafederacy  with  half  the  third  part  of  Proteatanta,  with  a 
ew  to  a  change  in  the  constitution  in  church  or  state,  or 
ttth ;  and  jou  rest  the  whole  of  their  security  on  a  handful 

gentlemen,  clergy,  and  their  dependants ;   compute  the 
ngth  you  have  in  Ireland,  to  oppose  to  grounded  discon- 

it,  to  capricious  innovation,  to  blmd  popular  fury,  and  to 

bitious,  turbulent  intrigue. 

You  mention  that  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen  are  a 
d  deal  heated  :  and  that  it  is  often  said,  that,  rather  than 

ibmit  to  such  persons  having  a  share  in  their  franchises, 

ley  would  throw  up  their  independence,  and  precipitate  an 
Iiion  with  Great  Britain.  I  have  heard  a  diacusaion  con- 
Sming  such  an  union  amongst  all  sorta  of  men  ever  since  I 
Btaember  anything.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  beon 
ile  to  bring  my  mind  to  anytliing  clear  and  decisive  upon 
le  subject.  There  cannot  be  a  more  arduous  question.  As 
tr  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  it  would  not  be  for  the  mutual 
ivantage  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Persons,  however,  more 
ftle  than  I  am,  think  otherwise.  But,  whatever  the  merits 
tf  this  union  maybe,  to  make  it  a  menace,  it  must  be  shown 
>  be  au  evil ;  and  an  evil  more  particularly  to  those  who  are 
ireatcned  with  it,  than  to  those  who  hold  it  out  as  a  terror. 
really  do  not  see  how  this  threat  of  an  union  can  operate, 
t  that  the  Catholics  are  more  likely  to  be  losers  by  that 
ieasurc  than  the  churchmen, 

■  The  humoura  of  the  people,  and  of  politicians  too,  are  so 
fcriable  in  themaeivea,  and  are  so  much  under  the  occasional 
ifluence  of  some  leading  men,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
hat  turn  the  pubhc  mind  here  would  take  on  such  an 
rent.  There  ia  but  one  thing  certain  concerning  it.  Great 
ivisions  and  vehement  passions  would  precede  It^xa  xiisiony^ 
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both  on  tlie  measure  itself  and  on  its  terms ;  and  parti calarijr, 
tliia  very  question  of  a,  sLare  in.  tlio  representation  for  the 
Catholics,  from  whence  the  project  of  an  union  originated, 
vroiild  form  a  principal  paxt  in.  the  diacuseion ;  and  in  t^ 
temper  in  \^'1licb  some  gentlemen  aeem  inclined  to  thicnr 
themselves,  hy  a  sort  ot  high,  indignant  passion,  into  the 
scbeme,  tliose  points  would  not  be  deliberated  with  all  p» 
sihle  culuniestj. 

From  mj  best  obserration,  I  ah»uld  greatly  doobt, 
whether,  in  the  end,  these  gentlemen  would  obtain  their 
object,  so  as  to  make  the  exclusion  of  two  millions  of  their 
countrymen  &  fiuidamental  article  in  the  union.  The  denuai 
would  be  of  a  nature  quite  unprecedented.  You  might  ob- 
tain the  union :  and  yet  a  gentleman,  who,  under  the  neiT] 
imion  establishment,  would  aspire  to  the  honour  of  ) 
sentiug  liid  county,  might  poaaibly  be  as  much  obliged^ 
may  fear  to  be  under  the  old  separate  eatablishmeoit, 
unaupportable  mortitication  of  asking  his  neighbours,  tIi 
hare  a  diflerent  opinion  conoeming  the  elements  in  tl 
sacrament,  for  tlieir  votes. 

I  believe,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  the  people  of  Greai  Bri 
with  or  without  aa.  union,  might  be  aepended  upon,  in 
of  any  real  danger,  to  aid  tli  government  of  Ireland,  wittf 
the  same  cortliiility  as  they  would  a«pport  their  own,  againat 
any  wicked  attempts  to  shaks  the  security  of  the  happy  coa- 
stitution  ia  church  and  state.  But  before  Great  Britail. 
engages  in  any  quarrel,  the  cause  of  ifie  dispute  would  a*^ 
tainly  be  a  part  of  her  consideration.  If  confusions  should 
arise  hi  that  kingdom,  from  too  steady  an  attachment  to 
proscriptive,  monopolizing  system,  and  from  the  reeolul ' 
of  regarding  the  franchise,  and  in  it  the  security  of  the  «u 
ject,  as  belonging  rather  to  religious  opinions  than  to  d' 
qualiScation  and  civd  conduct,  I  doubt  whether  you 

S|uite  cortauily  reckon  on  obtaining  an  aid  of  force  from  hem 
or  the  support  of  that  system.  We  might  extend  your  distrB(>j 
tiona  to  this  country,  by  taking  part  in  them-  England  will 
be  indiaposed,  I  auspect,  to  send  an  army  for  the  conquest  all 
Ireland.  Whiit  was  done  in  17S2  is  a  decisive  proof  of  h* 
sentiments  of  justice  and  moderation.  She  will  not  be  fond 
oi  making  another  Amerkaji  war  iu  Ireland.  The  priucipk* 
oi  such  a  WW  would. \)u\  too  xcuwh.  resemble  the  formar  onfc 
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Clie  well-dispoBed  and  the  ill-disposed  in  England  would  (for 
iiffferent  reasons  perhaps)  be  erpially  averse  to  such  an.  en- 
terprise. The  confiscations,  the  puhlie  auctions,  the  private 
jranta,  the  plantations,  the  transplantations,  which  formerly 
mixnated  au  many  adventurers,  even  among  sober  citizens, 
to  such  Irish  expeditious,  and  which  posaihly  might  have 
toimated  some  of  them  to  the  American,  can  have  no  eiist- 
ance  in  the  case  that  we  Buppose. 

Let  ua  form  a  supposition,  (no  foolish  or  ungrounded  aup- 
wsition,)  that  in  an  age  when  men  are  infinitely  more  dis- 
loaed  to  heat  themselves  with  political  than  religious  con- 
iroversiea,  the  former  shouhl  entirely  prevail,  as  we  see  that 
in  some  places  they  have  prevailed,  over  the  latter  ;  and  that 
fcbe  Catholics  of  Ireland,  from  the  courtship  paid  them  on 
Hie  one  hand,  and  the  high  tone  of  refusal  on  the  other, 
ihould,  in  order  to  enter  iuto  all  the  rights  of  subjects,  all 
jecotne  Proteataait  disaeutera ;  and  as  the  others  do,  take  all 
your  oatha.  They  would  all  obtain  their  civil  objects ;  and 
the  change,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  coutrar}',  (in  the 
dark  as  I  am  about  the  Protestant  dissenting  tenets,)  might 
be  of  use  to  the  health  of  their  souls.  But,  what  aeeurity  our 
constitution,  in  church  or  state,  could  derive  from  that  event, 
1  cannot  possibly  discern.  Depend  upon  it,  it  ia  as  true  as 
nature  is  true,  that  if  you  force  them  out  of  the  religion  oi 
iiabit,  education,  or  opinion,  it  ia  not  to  yours  they  will  ever 
go.  Shaken  in  their  minds,  they  will  go  to  that  where  the 
dogmas  are  fewest ;  where  they  are  the  most  uurertaiu ; 
where  they  lead  thera  the  least  to  a  consideration  of  what 
fiiey  have  abandoned.  They  will  go  to  that  uniformly  demo- 
taratic  system,  to  whose  first  movements  they  owed  their 
Emancipation.  I  recommend  you  seriously  to  turn  this  in 
rour  mind.  Believe  tliat  it  requires  your  best  and  maturest 
Ixoughts.  Take  what  course  you  please — ^uuion  or  no  union ; 
trliether  the  people  remain  Catholics  or  become  Protestant 
iisaenters,  sure  it  is,  that  the  present  state  of  monopoly 
vannot  continue. 

If  England  were  animated,  aa  I  think  she  is  not,  with  her 
brmer  spirit  of  domination,  and  with  the  strong  theological 
latred  which  she  once  cherished  for  that  description  of  her 
fellow- Christians  and  feUow-subjects  ;  I  am  yet  convinced, 
that  alter  the  fullest  success  in  a  ruinous  etraggle,  you-s?o\iL4l 
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be  obliged  to  abandon  tbat  monopoly.  We  were  obliged  to 
do  tbis,  even  wben  everything  promised  success  in  the  Ame- 
rican business.  If  you  sbould  make  tbis  experiment  at  List, 
xmder  tbe  presaure  of  any  necessity,  you  never  can  do  it 
■well.  But  if,  instead  of  falling  into  a  passion,  the  leading 
gentlemen  of  tbe  country  tbemselvea  should  undertake  tbe 
buaineaa  cheerfully,  and  with  hearty  affection  towards  it, 
great  advantages  would  follow.  What  ia  forced,  cannot  be 
modified ;  but  here  you  may  measure  your  concessions. 

It  ia  a  consideration  of  great  moment,  that  you  make  the 
desired  admission  without  altering  the  system  of  your  repre- 
sentation in  the  smallest  degree,  or  in  Miy  part.  Tou  may 
leave  that  deliberation  of  a  parliamentary  change  or  reform, 
if  ever  you  should  think  fit  to  engage  in  it,  uncomplicated 
and  unembarraascd  with  the  other  question.  Whereas,  ii 
they  are  mixed  and  confounded,  as  some  people  attempt  to 
mix  and  confound  them,  no  one.  can  answer  for  the  effects  on 
the  constitution  itself. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  taking  up  this  business 
singly,  and  by  an  arrangement  for  the  siiigle  object.  It  is 
that  you  may  proceed  by  degrees.  We  must  all  obey  tbe 
great  law  of  change.  It  is  the  most  powerful  law  of  nature, 
and  the  means  perhaps  of  its  conservation.  All  we  can  do, 
and  tbat  human  wisdom  can  do,  ia  to  provide  that  the  change 
shall  proceed  by  insensible  degrees.  This  has  all  the  bene- 
fits which  may  be  in  change,  without  any  of  the  inconTC- 
nieneea  of  mutation.  Everything  ia  provided  for  as  it  arrives. 
This  mode  will,  on  the  one  hand,  prevent  the  unfixing  old 
interests  at  once :  a  thing  which  is  apt  to  breed  a  black  and 
sullen  discontent  in  those  who  are  at  once  dispossessed  of  all 
their  influence  and  consideration.  This  gradual  course,  on 
tbe  other  side,  will  prevent  men.  Ion"  under  depression,  from 
being  intoxicated  with  a  large  draugat  of  new  power,  whicli 
they  always  abuse  with  a  licentious  insolence.  But  wishing, 
as  I  do,  the  change  to  be  gradual  and  cautious,  I  would,  in 
my  first  steps,  lean  rather  to  the  aide  of  enlargement  than 
restriction. 

It  is  one  excellence  of  our  constitution,  that  all  our  rights 
of  provincial  election  regard  rather  property  than  person. 
It  is  another,  that  the  rights  which  approach  more  nearly  to 
tbe  personal  are  moal  oi  ic^ftm  torjotate,  and  suppose  a  re* 
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ftiined  and  strict  education  of  seven  years  in  some  UBeful 
tCupatioD.  In  both  cases  the  practice  may  have  slid  from 
le  principle.  The  etandard  of  qualification  in  both  cases 
fty  be  BO  low,  or  not  so  judiciously  chosen,  as  in  some 
jgree  to  frustrate  the  end.  But  all  this  ia  for  your  prudence 
the  case  before  you.  Tou  may  raise,  a  etep  or  two,  the 
laliiication  of  the  Catholic  voters.  But  if  you  were,  to- 
Orrow,  to  put  the  Catholic  freeholder  on  the  footing  of  the 
Ost  favoured  forty-shilling  Protestant  dissenter,  you  know 
tat  such  ia  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  this  would  not  make 
fceneible  alteration  in  almost  any  one  election  in  the  king- 
)in.  The  eifect  in  their  favour,  even  dcfenaivclj-,  would  be 
finitely  alow.  But  it  would  be  healing ;  it  would  be  satia- 
ictory  and  protecting.  The  atigroa  would  be  removed.  By 
fanitting  settled,  permanent  substance  in  lieu  of  the  nura- 
Jra,  you  would  avoid  the  great  danger  of  our  time,  that  of 
tting  up  number  against  property.  The  nmnbers  ought 
frer  to  be  neglected ;  because  (besides  what  ia  due  to  them 
♦  men)  collectively,  though  not  individually,  they  have  great 
foperty :  they  ought  to  have  therefore  protection :  they 
igut  to  have  security  ;  they  ought  to  have  even  conaidera- 
wn  I  but  they  ought  not  to  predominate. 
iVfy  dear  Sir,  I  have  nearly  done  ;  I  meant  to  write  you  a 
hg  letter;  I  have  written  a  long  dissertation.  I  might 
^  done  it  earlier  and  better,  I  might  have  been  more 
rcible  and  more  clear,  if  I  had  not  been  interrupted  aa  I  have 
ien ;  and  thia  obliges  me  not  to  write  to  you  in  my  own 
aid.  Though  my  hand  but  signs  it,  my  heart  goes  with 
jftt  I  have  written.  Since  I  could  think  at  all,  those  have 
en  my  thoughta.  You  know  that  thirty-two  years  ago 
py  were  as  fully  matured  in  ray  mind  as  they  are  now.  A 
iter  of  mine  to  Lord  Kenmare,  though  not  by  my  desire, 
id  full  of  leaser  mistakes,  has  been  printed  in  Dublin,  It 
IB  written  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  I  be- 
p  the  employment,  which  I  have  not  yet  finished,  in  favour 
'another  diatreased  people,  injured  by  those  who  have  van- 
lished  them,  or  stolen  a  dominion  over  them.  It  contained 
y  sentiments  then  ;  you  will  see  how  far  they  accord  with 
y  Bentiments  now.  Time  has  more  and  more  confirmed 
6  in  them  all.    The  present  circumstances  fix  them  deeper 
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I  voted  last  eeemon,  if  a  particular  vote  could  be  disti: 
gnished,  in  ummimity,  for  an  establiBbtoent  of  the  chuivh 
England  conjointly  "witb  the  establishment  whicb  was  ma 
some  ytsirs  before  by  act  of  parlimnent,  of  the  Siunan  G^ 
tholic,  in  the  French  conqutTed  country  of  Canada.     At  the 
time  of  making  this  English  fcclcBiastical  establishmeat,  we 
did  not  think  it  nfjcessary  for  its  aafety,  to  destroj'  the  for- 
mer GaJlican  ihurch  settlement.     In  our  first  act  we  settled 
a  government  altogether  mooarfhical,  ox  nearly  »o.     In  that 
aysteiu,  the  Canadian  Catholics  "n  ere  fax  from  being  deprived 
of  the  advantages  or  distinetious,  of  any  kind,  nhieh  thej 
enjoyed  under  their  former  monarchy.     It  is  true,  that  some 
people,  and  amonset  them  one  eminent  di^'ine,  predicted  at 
that  time,  that  by  this  step  we  should  loi*e  our  dominions, 
in  America.     He  foretold  that  the  pope  would  send  his  in- 
dulgences hither ;   that  the  Canadituia  would  iidl  in  "vritb 
Franct' ;  would  declare  independence,  and  draw  or  force  our 
colonies  into  the  same  design.     The  indept'ndence  happened 
according  to   his   prediction ;   but  in   directly  the  reverse 
order.    AH  our  English  Protestant  colonicH  reroltod-    They 
joined  themselves  to  France :  and  it  so  happened  that  Popisfl 
Canada  was  the  only  place  which  preserved  its  fidelity ;  the 
only  ]dace  in  which  France  got  no  footing ;  the  only  peopled 
colony  'Pihich  now  remains  to  Great  Britaiu.     Vain  are  all 
the  prognostics  taken  from  ideas  and  paaaions,  which  survive 
the  state  of  thiugs  which  gave  rise  to  them.     When  Isst 
year  ve  gare  a  popular  representation  to  the  same  Canada, 
by  the  choice  of  the  laudhoMere,  and  an  aristocratic  repr^ 
sentatioii,  at  tiie  choice  of  the  crown,  neither  waa  the  choice 
of  the  crown,  nor  the  election  of  the  landholders,  Hmitod  by 
a  coiiKideration  of  religion.     We  had  no  dread  for  the  Pro* 
teetimt  church,  which  we  settled  thei-e,  becauee  we  permitted 
the  French  Catholics,  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  the  descrip- 
timi.  to  be  free  subjects.     They  are  good  subjects,  I  have 
no  donbt ;  but  I  will  not  alloAv  that  any  French  Canadian 
Catholics  are  better  mesa  or  bett^3^  citizens  than  the  Iri^ 
of  the  same  communion.     Passing  from  the  extremity  of  the 
west  to  the  extreraitj'  almost  of  the  east ;  I  haye  beea  many 
years  (now  entermg  iato  the  twelfth)  employed  in  support- 
ing the  rights,  privileges,  laws,  and  immunities,  of  a  rei)' 
♦emoto  people,    I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  finish  my 
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I  lave  struggled  through  mneh  disooiiTagement  and 
ich  oppositioa,  much  obloquy,  mucii  calumny,  for  a  people 
ith  whom  I  have  uu  tie-,  but  the  oommon  bond  of  mankind, 
this  I  have  not  been  left  aloae.  We  did  not  flj  from  our 
"ertakiiig,  het'auae  the  people  are  Mahomefcana  or  Pagans, 
nd  th»t  a  giioat  majority  of  the  Ohristiane  amongst  them  are 
^spiEts.  Same  gentlemen  in  Iredand,  I  dare  say,  have  good 
HtBons  for  what  they  infly  do,  which  do  not  occur  to  me.  I 
do  not  presume  to  condemn  them :  but  thinking  and  acting 
I  have  done,  tovvBrds  these  remoto  nations,  I  should  not 
hu3V  how  to  show  my  face,  here  or  in  Ireland,  if  I  should 
Kf  that  all  the  Pagans,  all  the  MuBiaulmen,  and  even  jill  the 
nipists,  (since  they  must  forrn  tbxj  highest  stage  in  the  climax 
tf  evil,)  are  worthy  of  a  liberal  and  honourable  condition, 
tecept  those  of  one  of  the  descriptions,  which  forms  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countir  in.  which  you  and  I 
Ktre  bom-  If  euch  are  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, — ill-natured 
•od  unjust  people,  from  our  owa  data,  may  be  inclined  not 
to  think  better  of  the  Protestanta  of  a  soil,  whicb  ia  supposed 
to  infuse  into  its  sects  a  kind  of  venom  unknown  in  other 
places. 

Tou  hated  the  old  system  as  early  as  I  did.  Tour  first 
juvenile  lance  was  broken  against  that  giant.  I  think  you 
■^ere  even  the  first  wlio  attacked  the  grim  phantom.  Tou 
Mte  an  exceedingly  good  understanding,  very  good  humour, 
•od  the  best  heart  in  the  world.  The  dictates  of  that 
toiuper  and  that  heart,  as  well  as  the  policy  pointed  out  by 
ttat  untlerataudiug,  led  you  to  abhor  the  old  code.  Tou 
ibhorred  it,  as  I  did,  for  ita  vicious  perfection.  For  I  must 
do  it  justice :  it  was  a  complete  system,  full  of  coherence  and 
loaaistency ;  well  digested  and  well  composed  in  all  ita  parts. 
It  was  a  machine  of  wise  and  elaborate  eontrivauce;  and  as 
tell  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  dcgrada- 
jKoQ  of  a  people,  and  the  debasement,  in  them,  of  human  na- 
are  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity 
If  man.  It  ia  a  thing  humiliating  enough,  that  we  are 
loubtful  of  the  efiect  ot  the  medicines  we  compound.  We 
ire  sure  of  our  poisons.  My  opinion  ever  was,  (in  which  I 
leartily  agreed  with  those  that  admired  the  old  code,)  that  it 
fas  so  constructed,  that  if  there  was  once  a  breach  ui  any 
Isential  part  of  it,  the  ruin  of  the  whole,  ov  nearly  of  the 
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whole,  was,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  certainty.    For  that 
reason  I  honour,  and  shall  for  ever  honour  and  love  you,  and 
those  who  first   caused  it  to  stagger,  crack,  and  gape.— 
Othera  may  finish  ;  the  beginners  have  the  glory ;  and,  take 
what  part  you  please  at  tins  hour,  (I  think  you  wiU  take  the 
best,)  your  first  serviceB  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  gratefiil 
country.    Adieu  1    Present  my  beat  regards  to  those  I  knoF, 
and  as  many  as  I  know  in  our  country,  I  honour.    There 
never  waa  so  much  ability,  nor,  I  believe,  virtue,  in  it.    TbfJ 
have  a  task  worthy  of  both.     I  doubt  not  they  will  perform 
it,  for  the  stability  of  the  church  and  state,  and  for  tho  union 
and  the  separation  of  the  people  :  for  the  union  of  the  hocest" 
and  peaceable  of  all  sects  ;  for  their  separation  from  idl  tk 
is  ill-intentioned  and  seditious  in  any  of  them. 


Beamns/ieJd,  January  3,  1792. 


HINTS  FOE  A  MEMORIAL 


TO  BE  oxlitehed  to 


MONSIEUR  DE  M.  M. 


"WBITTEF  IS"   THE   EABLT   PABT   OF    1191. 


Tbt!  king,  my  master,  from  hia  sincere  desire  of  keeping 
good  correspondence  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
the  French  nation,  has  for  some  time  lieheld  with  con- 
the  condition  into  which  that  sovereign  and  nation  have 
Jen, 

3twit!i standing  the  reaKty  and  the  warmth  of  those  sen- 
lenta,  hia  Britannic  Majesty  has  hitherto  forhome  in  any 
iner  to  take  part  in  their  afiairs,  in  hopes  that  the  corn- 
interest  of  king  and  suhjecta  vcould  render  all  parties 
isible  of  the  necessity  of  settling  their  government,  and 
eir  freedom,  upon  principles  of  moderation ;  as  the  only 
of  seciu-ing  permanence  to  both  these  blessings,  as 
ell  SiS  internal  and  external  tranquUlity,  to  the  kingdom  of 

ice,  and  to  all  Europe. 

I  Hia  Britannic  Majesty  finds,  to  his  great  regret,  that  his 

DBS  have  not  been  realized.     He  finda,  that  confiasions  and 

orders  have  rather  increased  than  diminished,  and  that 

ey  now  threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  extremities. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  same  regard  to  a  neigh- 

ig  sovereign  living  in  friendship  with  Q-reat  Britain, 

same  spirit  of  good-will  to  the  kingdom  of  Prance,  the 

ne  regard  to  the  general  tranquillity,  which  have  caused 

to  view,  with  concern,  the  growth  and  continuance  of 

»  present  disorders,  have  induced  the  king  of  Great  Britain 

•  interpose  his  good  offices  towards  a  reconcilement  of  those 

nhappy  differences.     This  his  AEajesty  does  with  the  moat 

'dial  regard  to  the  good  of  all  deacriptiona  concerned,  and 
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■with  the  moat  perfect  Bmceritj,  wholly  removing  from  V 
royal  mind  all  memory  of  every  circumstance  whieli  mi^] 
impede  him  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  benevolence  'whic 
he  uaa  so  much  at  heart. 

Hia  Majesty,  having  always  thought  it  his  greatest  glurr 
that  he  rules  over  a  people  perfectly  and  solidly,  because 
soberly,  rationally,  and  legally,  free,  can  never  be  supposed 
to  proceed  in  offering  thus  his  royal  methation,  hut  with  an 
unaffected  desire,  and  full  resolution,  to  consider  the  setfle- 
ment  of  a  free  constitution  in  France,  as  tlio  very  basis  of 
any  agreement  between  the  sovereign  and  those  of  his  sub- i 
jeeta  who  are  unhappily  at  variance  with  him ;  to  guaraute 
it  to  them,  if  it  should  he  desired,  in  the  most  solemn  m 
authentic  manner,  and  to  do  all  that  in  him  Uea  to  procBrt 
the  like  guarantee  from  other  powers. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  the  same  manner,  assures 
most  Christian  king,  tliat  he  knows  too  well,  and  values  tod 
highly,  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  CTOTmei 
heads,  and  to  the  implied  faith  of  treaties  which  have  alwavi 
been  made  with  the  Crow^ji  of  France,  ever  to  listen  to  any 
proposition  by  which  that  monarchy  shall  be  despoiled  of  al 
its  rights,  so  essential  for  the  support  of  the  eonsidenitioucl 
the  prince,  and  the  concord  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

If,  tmiortnnately,  a  due  attention  should  not  be  paid  to 
these  his  Majesty's  benevolent  and  neighbourly  oilers,  ofi 
if  any  circumstances  should  prevent  the  most  Christiim  ^ns^ 
from  acceding  (aa  hia  Majesty  haa.  no  doubt  he  is  well  di«j 
posed  to  do)  to  this  hoaliug  mediation  in  favour  of  him*!' 
and  all  his  subjects,  hia  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  take 
leave  of  this  court,  as  not  conceiving  it  to  be  suitahlp  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  to  what  lie  owes  to  hia  fnitbftu 
people,  any  longer  to  keep  a  public  miuifiter  at  the  court  of 
a  BOTfceign  who  is  not  in  posscasion  of  his  own  liberty. 


THOUGHTS 
m  FEEKCE  AFFAIUS,  &c.  &o. 

TTRrrTEK  IN  t)ECEMB£B,  ITSl. 

Ih  aH  our  transactions  witli  France,  and  at  all  periods,  we 
bsve  treated  with  thiit  state  on  the  footiuj^  of  a  mouarchj-. 
Honarcby  was  considered  in  all  the  eiternal  relations  of  that 
kingdom  with  every  power  in  Em-ope  as  its  legal  and  con- 
stitutional government,  and  that  in  whidx  alone  its  federal 
capacjtj  was  vested. 

It  is  not  yet  a  year  ainee  Monaietir  de  Mont-  MOTtmottav 
tnorin  fomiaily,  aiid  with  as  little  respect  as  can  i*"Br- 
be  imagined  to  the  king,  and  to  aU  crowned  lieada»  aunoonced 
a  total  riivoiutioa  iu  tliat  countrj'.  He  has  informed  the 
British  mdnistr}',  that  its  frame  of  govemmout  is  wholly 
altered ;  that  he  is  one  of  the  minieters  of  the  new  Byatem ; 
ami,  in  e&ct,  tliat  the  king  is  no  longer  his  master,  (nor  does 
he  even  call  him  such,)  but  the  "Jirsi  of  the  mim^ters,"  in 
the  new  «ystem. 

The  second  notillcation  was  that  of  the  king's  Acceptaice«r 
acceptance  of  the  new  constitution ;  accompanied  the  «<">?''•"- 
with  lauiiu'ouades  in  the  modem  stj'le  of  the 
French  bureaus ;  tilings  which  Lave  much  more  the  air  and 
eharacter  of  the  aaucy  declamirtipnfi  of  their  clubs,  than  the 
tone  of  rqpular  office. 

It  lutt  not  been  very  usual  to  notify  to  foreign  courts 
anything  conctaming  the  interuaj  arrangementa  of  any  state. 
In  the  present  case,  the  ctrcurastance  of  these  two  notifica- 
tions, with  the  observatiooH  with  which  they  are  attended, 
Joes  not  leave  it  iu  the  choice  of  the  sovereigns  of  Cbriaten- 
dom  to  appear  ignorant  either  of  this  French  Ee^'oUition,  or 
(what  is  more  important)  of  its  principles.  - 
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"We  know,  that,  very  soon  after  this  manifesto  of  Monaeur 
de  Montmorin,  the  king  of  France,  in  whose  name  it  wais 
made,  found  himself  obliged  to  flj,  with  his  whole  family, 
leaving  behind  him  a  declaration,  in  which  he  disavows  anj 
aunula  that  conatitution,  aa  having  been  the  effect  of  force 
on  his  person  and  usurpation  on  his  authority.  It  is  equallr 
notorious  that  this  unfortunate  prince  waa,  with  many  cir- 
cumstances of  insult  and  outrage,  brought  back  prisoner,  by 
a  deputation  of  the  pretended  National  AsBombly,  and  after' 
wards  suspended,  by  their  authority,  from  his  government. 
Under  equally  notorious  constraint,  and  under  menaces  of 
total  deposition,  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept  what  they 
call  a  coustitution,  and  to  agree  to  whatever  else  the  usurped 
power,  wbich  holds  him  in  eonlinement,  thinks  proper  to 
impose. 

Ilia  nest  brother,  who  had  fled  with  him,  and  hia  tlird 
brother,  who  had  fled  before  him,  all  the  princes  of  his  blood, 
who  remained  faithfiJ  to  hira,  and  iJhe  flower  of  his  magis- 
tracy, his  clergy,  and  his  nobility,  continue  in  foreign  ooun- 
tries,  protesting  against  all  acts  done  by  him  in  his  present 
situation,  on  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
tested agarast  them  at  the  time  of  hia  flight ;  with  this  ad- 
dition, that  they  deny  his  very  competence  (as  on  good 
grounds  they  may)  to  abrogate  the  royalty,  or  the  ancient 
constitutional  orciers  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  protest  they 
are  joined  by  three  hundred  of  the  late  assembly  itself^  and, 
in  eflect,  by  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation.  The  new 
government  (so  far  as  the  people  dare  to  disclose  their  sen- 
timents) is  disdained,  I  am  persuaded,  by  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  who,  aaM.de  la  Fayette  complains,  and  as  the  trutb 
is,  have  declined  to  take  any  share  in  tbe  new  elections  tc 
the  National  Asserably,  either  as  candidates  or  electors. 

In  this  state  of  things,  (that  is^  in  the  case  of  a  divided 
kingdom,)  by  '  the  law  of  nations,  Great  Britain,  like  every 
other  power,  is  free  to  take  any  part  she  pleases.  She  may 
decline,  with  more  or  less  formality,  according  to  her  dis- 
cretioQ,  to  acknowledge  this  new  system  ;  or  she  may  recog- 
nise it  aa  a  government  de  facto,  setting  aside  all  discussion 
of  its  original  legality,  and  considering  the  ancient  monarchy 
'n  end.  The  law  of  nations  leaves  our  court  open  to 
1  Vatlel, 
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its  choice.     We  hare  no  direction  but  what  is  found  in  the 
well  understood  policy  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

This  declaration  of  a  new  species  of  government,  on  new 
principles,  (such  it  professes  itself  to  be,)  is  a  real  crisis  in 
the  politics  of  Europe.  The  conduct  which  prudence  ought 
to  dictate  to  Great  Britain,  wiU  not  depend  (as  hitherto  our 
connexion  or  quarrel  with  other  states  has  for  some  time 
depended)  upon  merely  external  relations ;  but  in  a  great 
measure  also  upon  the  Bjetem  which  we  may  think  it  right 
to  adopt  for  the  internal  government  of  our  own  country. 

If  it  be  our  policy  to  assimilate  our  government  to  that  of 
France,  vre  ought  to  prepare  for  this  change,  by  encouraging 
the  schemes  of  authority  established  there.  We  ought  to 
wink  at  the  captivity  and  deposition  of  a  prince,  with  whom, 
if  not  in  close  alliance,  we  were  in  fnendahip.  We  ought 
to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  of  Mona.  Montmorin's  circular 
aianifeato ;  and  to  do  businesa  of  course  with  the  function- 
fcriea  who  act  under  the  new  power,  by  which  that  king,  to 
Ifhom  his  Majesty's  minister  has  been  sent  to  reside,  has 
>een  deposed  and  impriaoned.  On  that  idea  we  ought  also 
to  withhold  all  sorts  of  direct  or  indirect  countenance  from 
:li08e  who  are  treating  in  Germany  for  the  re-establishment 
>f  the  French  monarchy  and  of  the  ancient  orders  of  that 
rtate.     This  conduct  is  suitable  to  this  policy. 

The  question  is,  whether  thia  policy  be  suitable  to  the 
Dteresta  of  the  crown  and  subjects  of  &reat  Britain,  Let 
IB,  therefore,  a  little  consider  the  true  nature  and  probable 
jffecta  of  the  revolution  which,  in  such  a  very  unusual 
lanuer,  has  been  twice  diplomaticaUy  announced  to  his 
dajesty. 

There  have  been  many  internal  revolutions  in 
he  government  of  countries,  both  as  to  persona  twecnTw*  re- 
d  lorms,  in  which  the  neighbouring  states  have  ^°j]g^*'°  ""^ 
d  little  or  no  concern,     Whatever  the  govem- 
lent  might  be  with  respect  to  those  persons  and  those  forms, 
■he  stationary  interests  of  the  nation  concerned  have  moat 
mmonly  influenced  the  new  governments  in  the  same  man- 
T  in  whiciv  they  influenced  the  old ;  and  the  revolution, 
ning  on  matter  of  local  <;riev-aiice,  or  of  local  accommoda* 
ion,  did  not  extend  beyond  its  territory. 


3uO  THOcenTS  oy  FRrycn  AiTiJKs;. 

KahiM  o4  the        *^^8  present  Eevolution  in  France  Beans  to  i 
French  Revo     to  be  quite  of  another  character  and  description  d 

and  to  bear  little  resemblance  or  analogy  to  any? 
of  those  which  have  beon  brought  about  in  Europe,  upon 
prindpiea  merely  political.  It  is  a  revobtiion  of  doeirme  and 
tkeoretie  dog/na.  It  has  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  those 
duQlees  wliich  have  been  made  upon  religious  grounds,  in 
■vrhien  a  Bpirit  of  proselytism  mokes  an  easential  part. 
The  Reform-  The  liist  revolution  of  doctrine  and  theorywlridi 
ation.  ijas  happened  in  Europe,  is  the  Beformatioo.  It 

is  not  for  raj  purpose  to  take  any  notice  here  of  the  merits 
of  that  reTolution,  but  to  state  one  only  of  ita  effects. 

That  efiect  waa  to  introduce  other  interests  into 

all  cmoitries  than  tJt^ue  which  arose  from  their 
locality  and  natural  circumstances.     The  principle  of  the 
Keform  ation  was  such  as,  by  it8  essence,  could  not  be  locali^l 
or  confined  to  the  country  m  Trhich  it  had  its  origin.    Fc*] 
instance,  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  faith  or  by  ■woito," 
which  was  the  origiiml  basis  of  the  Betonnation,  coxdd  iiol| 
have  one  of  its  alternatives  true  as  to  Germany,  and  M&e.  aa 
to  every  other  country.     Neither  are  questions  of  theoretic 
truth  and  falsehood  governed  by  circumstances  any  more  I 
than  by  places.     On  that  occasion,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  I 
proselytism  expanded  itself  with  grent  elasticity  upon  >11] 
rides ;  and  great  di^i8iona  were  everywhere  the  result. 

Those  drvisiona,  however,  in  appearance  merely  doginatif, 
soon  became  mired  with  the  political;  and  their  effects  were  I 
rendered  much  more  intense  trom  this  combination.   Europe  I 
waa  for  a  long  time  divided  into  two  great  factions,  uaifcf  J 
the  name  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which  not  oulyofteaf 
alienated  state  from  state,  but  also  divided  almost  every  state 
within  itself     The  warm  parties  in  each  state  were  more  af- 
fectionately attached  to  those  of  their  own  doctrinal  interest 
in  gome  other  country,  than  to  their  fellow-citizens,  or  tc 
their  natural  government,  when   they  or   either  of  theilij 
happened  to  be  of  a  differeiit  persiuision.     These  f«ctianB>' 
wherever  they  prevailed,  if  thoy  did  not  absolutely  destror, 
at  least  weakened  and  distracted,  the  locality  of  patriotism. 
The  public  aftections  came  to  have  other  motives  and  ctha' 
ties. 


rflouoHxa  05  rEEjrcH  AFTAns.  9St 

It  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  two  last  oeniitries 
o  exemplify  the  effects  of  this  revohition. 

iVlthough  the  principles  to  which  it  gave  riao  did  not  oper- 
kte  with  a  perfect  reguhmty  and  constaucy,  they  never 
vholly  ceased  to  operate.  Few  wxas  were  made,  and  few 
leaties  were  entered  into,  in  wliich  they  did  not  come  in  fur 
lorac  part.  They  gave  a  colour,  a  character,  ami  directioi;, 
to  all  the  pohtiea  of  Europe, 

These  principles  of  internal  aaWeU  asext^nal 

division  and  eoahtion  are  hut  jnst  now  extin-  Jl^Sf'*'"  °' 

guished.     But  they,  who  will  examine  into  the 

true  character  and  genius  of  some  late  erentsj  must  he  satia^ 

fied  that  other  sources  of  fiiction,  combining  parties  among 

the  iahahitanta  of  different  countries  into  one  connexion,  are 

opened,  and  that  from  these  soureea  are  likely  to  arise  ef- 

fiicta  full  as  important  as  those  which  had  formerly  arisen 

jiom  the  jarring^  interests  of  the  religious  sects.     The  inten- 

ion  of  the  eeveral  actors  in  the  cliange  in  France  is  not  a 

latter  of  doubt.     It  ia  rery  open!}'  profeaaed. 

In.  the  modem  world,  before  this  time,  there  haa  he  en  no 

istance  of  this  spirit  of  general  political  faction,  separated 

(DBi  religion,  pervading  Bererai  countries,  and  forming  a 

rinciple  of  union  between  the  partiaana  in  each.     But  the 

ling  ifl  not  less  in  hnman  nature.     The  ancient  world  has 

imished  a  strong  and  striking  instanice  of  such  a  gruimd 

ir  fiiictioii,  full  as  powertiil  and  ftdl  as  mischicrous  as  our 

»irit  of  religious  system  bad  ever  been  ;  exciting  in  ail  the 

ates  of  Greece  (Europenu  and  Asiatic)  the  most  riolent 

lliniosities,  and  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions  and 

roBcriptiona.    These  ancient  fections  in  each,  commonwealth 

'  €rreeee  connected  themselves  with  those  of  the  same  de- 

aiption  in  some  other  states ;  and  secret  cabala  and  public 

lianees  were  carried  on  and  made,  not  upon  a  conformity  of 

Bneral  political  intt'reats,  but  for  the  support  and  aggrsmd- 

lement  of  the  two  leading  states  which  beaded  the  aris- 

Dcratic  and  democratic  factions.    For  as,  in  latter  times,  the 

ing  of  Spain  was  at  the  head  of  a  Cathohe,  itad  the  kiog  of 

of  a  Protestant,  interest,  (France,  though  CiithoMc, 

subordinately  to  the  latter,)  in  the  liki^  manner  the 

moniana  were  everywhere  at  the  head  of  the  aris- 

ratic  interests,  and  the  Athenians  of  the  rlcraocratic.    Tho 
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two  leading  powers  kept  alive  a  constant  cabal  and  cod* 
Bpiracy  in  every  state,  and  the  political  dogmaa  concerning 
the  constitution  of  a  republic  were  the  gfpeat  instrumenta  by 
which  these  leading  Btate3  choae  to  aggrandize  themselva. 
Their  choice  was  not  unwise ;  hecauae  the  interest  in  opi- 
nions, (merely  as  opinions,  and  without  any  ciperiineatal 
reference  to  their  eifecta,)  when  once  they  take  strong  Lold 
of  the  mind,  become  the  most  operative  oV  all  interests,  and 
indeed  very  often  supersede  every  other. 

I  might  further  exemplify  the  possibility  of  a  political] 
sentiment  running  through  various  states,  and  combining  1 
factions  in  them,  from  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  in  tlie  j 
Guelpha  and  Ghibellinea.     These  were  political  factions  ori* 
ginally  in  favour  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  -with  no  nui* 
turo  of  religious  dogmas :  or  if  anything  religiously  doctrinalJ 
they  bad  in  them  originally,  it  very  soon  disappeared;  m| 
theu"  first  pohtical  objects  disappeared  also,  though  the  apirit j 
remained.     They  became  no  more  than  names  to  distmguislij 
factions :  but  they  were  not  the  leas  powerful  in  their  op 
eration,  when  thej  had  no  direct  point  of  doctrine,  eithe 
religious   or  civil,  to   assert.     For  a  long  time,  howeverj 
those  actions  gave  no  small  degree  of  influeuce  to  the  fo 
reign  chiefs  in  every  commonwealth  in  wliich  they  eiistea 
I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  further  the  track  of  these  pa 
ties.     I  allude  to  this  part  of  history  only  as  it  furnishes  i 
instance  of  that  species  of  faction  which  broke  the  lo 
ity  of  public  affections,  and  united  descriptions  of  citize 
more  with  strangers,  than  with  their  countrymen  of  differ 
ent  opinions. 

Prench  fundv  Th^  political  dogma  which,  upon  the  ne* 
mental  princi-  French  System,  is  to  unite  the  factions  of  diffe' 
*"■  ent  nations,  is  this,  "  That  the  majority,  told 

the  head,  of  the  taxable  people  in  every  country,  is  the  p 
petual,  natural,  unceasing,  indefea.aihle  sovereign ;  that  thil 
majority  ia  perfectly  master  of  the  form,  as  well  as  the 
ministration,  of  the  state  j  and  that  the  magistrates,  und 
whatever  names  they  are  called,  are  only  functionaries 
obey  the  orders  (general  as  laws,  or  particular  as  deer 
which    that   majority   may   make ;    that  this   is   the  or 
Jiatural  government ;  that  all  others  are  tyranny  and  usi 
ation." 
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In  order  to  reduce  this  dogma  into  practice, 
ihe  republicans  ia  France,  aud  their  asaoeiatea  *''^**j^' *"*". 
U  other  countries,  make  it  always  their  biisiness, 
kud  often  their  public  profession,  to  destroy  all  traces  of  an- 
ient establishments,  aud  to  form  a  new  coininou wealth  in 
ach  country,  upon  the  basis  of  the  French  Bights  of  Men. 
)n  the  principle  of  these  rights,  they  mean  to  institute  in 
BTery  country,  and,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  the  whole,  pa- 
ifochial  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  what  they  call 
Hjual  representation.  From  them  is  to  grow,  by  some 
Biedia,  a  general  council  aud  representative  of  all  the  paro- 
ihial  goverumeiita.  In  that  representative  is  to  be  vested 
he  whole  national  power;  totnUy  abolishing  hereditary 
lame  and  office,  levelling  all  conditions  of  men,  (except 
irhere  money  mu-ni  make  a  difference,)  breaking  all  con- 
lexion  between  territory  and  diguity,  and  abolishing  everj 
roecies  of  nobility,  gentry,  aud  church  eBtablishmenta ; 
their  priests,  and  all  their  magistratea,  being  only  creatures 
pf  election,  and  pensioners  at  will. 

Elnowing  how  opposite  a  permanent  lauded  interest  ia  to 
ihat  scheme,  they  have  resolved,  and  it  is  the  great  drift  of 
their  regulations,  to  reduce  that  description  of  men  to  a 
ere  peasantry,  for  the  sustenanee  of  the  towns,  and  to  place 
e  true  oflective  government  in  cities,  among  the  tradesmen, 
lankers,  and  voluntary  clubs  of  bold,  presuming  young  per- 
ns ;  advocates,  attomies,  notaries,  managers  of  newspapers, 
,nd  those  cabals  of  literary  men  called  academies./    Their 
republic  is  to  have  a  fijst  functionary,  (as  they  call  him,) 
der  the  name  of  king,  or  not,  as  they  think  fit.     This 
fficer,  when  such  an  officer  is  permitted,  is,  however,  neither 
fact  nor  name  to  be  considered  as  sovereign,  nor  the  peo- 
de  as  his  subjects.     The  very  use  of  these  appellations  is  of- 
'ensive  to  their  ears. 
This  eystera,  as  it  has  first  been  realized,  dogmatically,  as 
bfeW  as  practically,  in  France,  makes  France  the 
Inatural  head  of  all  factions  formed  on  a  similar  E^^'^yl^Lm' 
principle,  wherever  they  may  prevail,  as  much  as 
Athens  was  the  head  and  settled  ally  of  all  democratic  fac- 
tions, wherever  they  eiisted.     The  other  system  has  no  head. 
This  system  has  very  many  partisans  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  but  particularly  in  England,  where  they  are  already 
VOL.  ni.  2  a 
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formed  into  a  bodjr,  comprehciiding  most  of  the  dissenters 
of  the  three  leading  denominations :  to  these  are  readily 
nggregatod  all  who  are  diBsenters  in  character,  temper,  and 
disposition,  though  not  belonging  to  any  of  their  congregft- 
tions — that  ia,  all  the  reatless  people  who  resemhle  them,  of 
all  ranlis  and  aU  parties — Whigs,  and  even  Tories — the 
whole  race  of  half-bred  speculators ; — all  the  Atheists,  Deists, 
and  Socinians ; — all  those  who  hate  the  clergy,  and  envy  the 
nobUity  ; — a  good  many  among  the  monled  people ; — the  East 
Indiana  almost  to  a  man,  who  cannot  bear  to  find  that  their 
present  importance  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their 
wealth.  These  latter  have  united  themselves  into  one  great, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  formidable  club,*  which,  though  now 
quiet,  may  he  brought  into  action  with  considerable 
nimity  and  force. 

Formerly  few,  eicept  the  ambitious  great,  or  the  de  ^ 
and  indigent,  were  to  be  feared  as  instruments  in  revolu 
tions.  What  has  happened  in  France  teaches  us,  with  man 
other  things,  that  tnero  are  more  causes  than  have  coa 
monly  been  taken  into  our  consideration,  by  which  gover 
ment  may  be  subverted.  The  monied  men,  merchants,  pri 
cipd  tradesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  (hitherto  generally] 
thought  the  peaceable  and  even  timid  part  of  society,) 
the  chief  actors  in  the  French  Ecvolution.  But  the  fact 
that  as  money  increases  and  circulates,  and  as  the  circulatifl 
of  newa,  in  politics,  and  letters,  becomes  more  and  more  difj 
fused,  the  persons  who  diffuse  this  money,  and  this  intell' 
gence,  become  more  and  more  important.  This  was  m 
long  undiscovered.  Yiews  of  ambition  were  in  France,  fol 
the  first  time,  presented  to  these  classes  of  men.  Objects  i 
the  state,  in  the  army,  in  the  system  of  civil  offices  of  ere 
kind.  Their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  tliis  new  prosp 
They  were,  as  it  were,  electrified  and  made  to  lose 
natural  spirit  of  their  situation.  A  bribe,  great  withou 
example  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  held  out  to  them- 
the  whole  government  of  a  very  large  kingdom. 
Grounds  of  se-  There  are  several  who  are  persuaded  that  I 
ctiiity  supposed  same  thing  cannot  happen  in  England,  becai 

here  (they  say)  the  occupations  of  mercha&tSr| 

'  Originallycalled  the  Bengal  Glab ;  but  aisce  opened  to  persons  from  t 
othei  preaideacie^  for  ik^  purpose  of  consolidating  t^  whole  Indian  i 
*«re8t. 
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bradcsmen,  and  manufacturers,  are  not  held  as  degrading 
situations.  I  once  thought  that  the  low  eetiination  in 
trhich  commerce  was  held  in  France  might  he  reckoned 
among  the  causes  of  the  late  Eevolution ;  and  I  am  still  of 
opinion,  that  the  eiclusivo  spirit  of  the  French  nobility 
did  irritate  the  wealthy  of  other  classes.  But  I  found  long 
eiace,  that  persons  in  trade  and  busineiga  were  by  no  means 
despised  in  France  in  the  manner  I  had  been  taught  to  be- 
UcTe.  As  to  men  of  letters,  they  were  so  far  from  bciag 
despised  or  neglected,  that  there  was  no  country,  perhaps, 
iu  the  universe,  in  which  they  were  so  highly  esteemed, 
courted,  caressed,  aud  even  feared  :  tradesmen  naturally  were 
not  so  much  sought  in  society,  (as  not  fumiahing  so  largely 
to  the  fund  of  conversation  as  they  do  to  the  revenues  of  the 
•tate,)   but  the  latter  description  got   forward  ^- 

«Tery  day.      M.  Bailly,  who  made  himself  the     falll^i.      H 
popular  mayor  on  the  rebellion  of  the  Bafltile,  ^ 

and  is  a  principal  actor  in  the  revolt,  before  the  change, 
possessed  a  pension  or  office  under  the  crown,  of  eis  hun- 
dred pounds  English,  a  year ;  for  that  country,  bo  con- 
temptible provision  :  and  this  he  obtained  solely  as  a  man  of 
Letters,  ana  on  no  other  title.  As  to  the  monied 
men — ^whilst  the  monarchy  continued,  there  is  no  j^^est.  ^| 
doubt,  that,  merely  aa  such,  they  did  not  enjoy  ^| 

bhc  frivilfges  of  nobility,  but  nobility  was  oi  so  easy  an  ac- 
quisition, that  it  was  the  fault  or  neglect  of  all  of  that  de- 
scription, who  did  not  obtain  its  privilegeH,  for  their  lives  at 
least,  in  virtue  of  office.  It  attached  under  the  royal  govern- 
ment to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  places,  real  and  nomin- 
al, that  were  vendible  ;  and  such  nobility  were  as  capable  of 
everything  as  their  degree  of  influence  or  interest  could  make 
them,  that  is,  as  nobility  of  no  considerable  rank  or  conse- 
quence. M.  Necker,  so  far  from  being  a  French  gentleman, 
■was  not  80  much  as  a  Frenchman  bom,  and  yet  we  all  know 
the  rank  in  which  he  stood  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
states. 

As  to  the  mere  matter  of  estimation  of  the 
mercantile  or  any  other  class,  this  is  regxilated    ^i^t^'^!' 
by  opinion  and  prejudice.     In  England,  a  se- 
curity against  the  envy  of  men  in  those  classes  is  not  so  ve 
complete  as  we  may  imagine.     We  u-ust  not  impose  upon  our- 


rep^^ 
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■■■as  together  had  done 
im  here.    It  is  the  natural  ope^ 
m  oarti  a  crown,  a  court,  splendid 
4.  im.  hatdikaiy  nobility ; — where 
'  nded  geatxj,  continued  in 
W  tfce  bar  of  primogeniture,  and 
It  settlements  ; — where  there 
wmwj; — where  there    eiists  a 
Mtoi  0'  on  learning  and  ports 
t  of  idjgion  and  the  state  ;— 
t  ezai^  vealth,  new  in  its  ac- 
latioti,  can  never  rank  fii^t, 
_  I  '■•dth  has  its  natural  weight 
kasitii  WBeedaalaven  preponderated  amongst 
Hlioai^  ly  artificial  institutions  and 
of  tken.    At  no  period  in  the  his- 
'  K>  ftv  Beets  been  taken  out  of  tradi 
■■if  cnstea  bf  conunerce.     In  no  period 
■■ibir  of  nohto  frmilies  entered  into  the, 
I  ttm  csD  to  mind  but  one  in  all  Englsn 
!»"»  «f  BHT  fiftf  J  WIS  standing.     Be  that  as  it  ma.f 
1 1»  MCv  nam  mj  best  observation,  that  enr 
J,  tfj^  uxi,  SHOiagement,  and  disposition,  i 
SB  SMHik  gicilsJ  MiMigiil  these  descriptions  of  men  in  En 
In^  ss  Si  S&7  odier  ctnairy ;  and  that  thej  are  just  as  < 
pskis  of  «eliaiffa  paxt  in  anV  ^reat  change. 
f^^iMi ^^,       wVst direcftioa  the  French  spirit  of  prosel; 
**S."'  ****     »  Kksly  to  take,  and  in  what  order  it  is  likely  t» 
*"""*■     pnnrail  in  &e  screnl  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  vd 
sssjjp  to  dstsRBine.     Hie  seeds  are  sown  almost  eTeryirherC 
ohieflr  br  newspaper  circulations,  infinitely  more  efficacioa 
and  ejiten^ve  thdm  ever  they  were.     And  they  are  a  mor 
iatpottaiit  iastrmsait  than  generally  is  imagined.    They  are  i 
part  of  tlwread&isaf  all^  thej  are  the  whole  of  the  reading  of 
the  far  greater  number.     There  are  thirty  of  them  in  Par' 
alone.     The  language  difiuses  them  more  vridely  than 
English,  though  the  English  too  are  much  read,  the  writer* ' 
of  theee  papers,  indeed,  for  the  greater  part,  are  either  un- 
known or  in  contempt,  but  they  are  like  a  battery  in  which 
the  stroke  of  any  one  ball  produces  no  great  effect,  but  th» 
amount  of  coutvnuai  Te^^etvXivcni  ^  decisive.     Let  ua  onlj^ 
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uffcr  any  person  to  tell  us  hia  storj',  morning  and  evening, 
>ut  for  one  twelvemonth^  and  be  will  become  our  master. 

All  those  coiintriea  in  which  several  states  are  compre- 
lended  under  some  general  geographical  deaeription,  and 
bosely  united  by  some  federal  eonatitution ;  countries  of 
rhieh  tbe  members  are  small,  and  greatly  diversified  in  their 
brms  of  government,  and  in  the  titles  by  which  they  are 
seld — these  countries,  as  it  might  be  well  expected,  are  the 
irincipal  objects  of  their  hopes  and  machinations.  Of  these, 
he  chief  are  G-ermany  and  Switzerland :  after  them,  Italy 
las  ita  place  as  in  circumstancea  somewhat  similar. 

As  to  Germany,  (in  which,  from  their  relation 
0  the  emperor,  I  comprehend  the  Belgic  pro-  ^' 

inces,)  it  appears  to  me  to  be  from  several  circumstances, 
Sternal  and  external,  in  a  very  critical  situation,  and  the 
iws  and  liberties  of  tbe  empire  are  by  no  means  secure  from 
le  contagion  of  the  Erench  doctrines  and  the  effect  of 
'rench  intrigues  ;  or  from  the  use  which  two  of  the  greater 
Jerman  powers  may  make  of  a  general  derangement,  to  the 
eneral  detriment.  I  do  not  say  that  the  French  do  not 
jean  to  bestow  on  these  German  states  liberties,  and  laws 
DO,  after  their  mode ;  but  those  are  not  what  have  hitherto 
een  imderstood  aa  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  empire. 
iiese  exist  and  have  always  esiated  under  the  principles  of 
sodal  tenure  and  succession,  luader  imperial  constitutions, 
rants  and  concessions  of  sovereigns,  lamily  compacts  and 
ublic  treaties,  made  under  the  sanction,  and  some  of  them 
uaranteed  by  the  sovereign  powers,  of  other  nations,  and 
ftrticularly  the  old  government  of  France,  the  author  aiid 
aturai  support  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

In  short,  the  Germanic  body  is  a  vast  mass  of  hetero- 
ieneoua  states,  held  together  by  that  heterogeneous  body  of 
fld  principles,  vrhich  formed  the  pubUc  law  positive  and  doc- 
tinal.  The  modern  laws  and  liberties,  which  tiie  new  power 
H  France  proposes  to  introduce  into  Germany,  and  to  sup- 
ori;  with  all  ita  force  of  intrigue  and  of  arras,  is  of  a  very 
ifferent  nature,  utterly  irreeoncilable  with  the  first,  and  in- 
eed  fundamentally  the  reverse  of  it :  I  mean  the  rights  and 
\berties  of  the  man,  the  droit  de  Ihotnme.  That  this  doctrine 
las  made  an  amazing  progress  in  Germany  there  carmot  be  a 
badow  of  doubt.    They  are  infected  by  it  along  the  whole 
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course  of  the  Ehbie,  the  Maese,  the  Moselle,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  Suahia  and  Franconia.  It  is  particularly 
prevalent  amongst  all  the  lower  people,  churchmen  and 
Iflitjj  in  the  dominions  of  the  ecdesiastioal  deo 
tors.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  or  to  conceive 
governments  more  mild  and  indulgent  than  these 
church  sovereignties;  but  good  government  is  as  nothing 
when  the  rights  of  man  take  poaaeasion  of  the  mind.  In- 
deed the  loos©  reign  held  over  the  people  in  these  provinces 
must  be  considered  as  one  cause  of  the  facility  with  which 
they  lend  themselves  to  any  schemea  of  innovation,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  think  lightly  of  their  governments,  and  to 
judge  of  grievances,  not  by  feeling,  but  by  imagination. 

It  is  in  these  electorates  that  the  first  irapres- 
ctnn^y *^  fijous  of  France  are  likely  to  be  made,  and  if  they 
succeed,  it  is  over  with  the  Germanic  body  aa  it 
stands  at  present.  A  great  revolution  is  preparing  in  Ge^ 
many;  aud  a  re\(»lution,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  be  ©ore 
decisive  upon  the  general  fate  of  nations  than  that  of  Franco 
itself;  other  than  as  in  France  is  to  be  found  the  first  source 
of  all  the  principles  which  are  in  any  way  likely  to  distill* 
guiuh  the  troubles  and  convulsions  of  our  age.  If  Europe 
does  not  conceive  the  independence  and  the  eqiiilibriuni  of 
the  empire  to  be  in  the  very  essence  of  the  system  of  balanced 
power  in  Europe,  and  if  the  scheme  of  public  law,  or  mas* 
of  laws,  upon  which  that  independence  and  equihbriuro  or* 
founded,  be  of  no  leading  consequence  aa  they  are  preserved 
or  destroyed,  all  the  politics  of  Europe  for  more  than  two 
centuries  have  been  miserably  erroneous. 

If  the  two  great  leading  powers  of  Germany 
do  not  regard  this  danger  (aa  apparently  they  do 
not)  in  the  light  in  which  it  presents  itself  w 
naturally,  it  ia  because  they  arc  powers  too  great  to  have  a 
social  interest.  That  sort  of  interest  belongs  only  to  tho»R 
whose  state  of  weakness  or  mediocrity  is  such  as  to  gi^"* 
them  greater  cause  of  apprehenaion  from  what  may  destrwr 
them,  than  of  hope  fi-om  anything  by  which  they  may  be 
aggrsLndized. 

Aa  long  as  those  two  princes  are  at  variance,  so  long  tlifl 
Hbertiea  of  Germany  are  safe.  But,  if  ever  they  should  so 
fkt  understand  one  axiotherT  as  to  be  persuaded  that  thej 


Fruisia  and 
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ore  direct  and  more  certainlj  defined  interest  in  a 
:oned,  mutual  aggrandizement,  than  in  a  reciprocal 
stioa,  that  ia,  if  they  come  to  think  that  they  are  more 
<■  to  he  enriched  by  a  division  of  spoil,  than  to  be  ren- 
l  secure  by  keeping  to  the  old  policy  of  preventing 
■a  from  being  spoOed  by  either  of  them,  from  that  mo- 

the  liberties  of  Germany  are  no  more, 
at  a  junction  of  two  in  such  a  scheme  is  neither  im- 
ble  nor  improbable,  is  evident  from  the  partition  of 
id  in  1773,  which  \vaa  effected!  by  such  a  junction  as 
1  the  interpoisition  of  other  nations  to  prevent  it,  not 
Their  cipcmaatancea  at  that  time  hindered  any  other 
I  statea,  or  indeed  any  two,  from  taking  measurea  in 
son  to  prevent  it,  though  France  was  at  that  time  an 
Ing  power,  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  act  upon  a  system 
litica  of  her  own  invention.  The  geographical  position 
dand  was  a  great  obstacle  to  any  movements  of  Prance 
iposition  to  this,  at  that  time,  unparalleled  lean^e.  To 
ertain  knowledge,  if  Great  BritaLn  had  at  that  time 
wiUing  to  concur  in  preventing  the  execution  of  a  pro- 
so  dangerous  in  the  example,  even  eihausted  as  France 
was  by  the  preceding  war,  and  under  a  lazy  and  un- 
■priaing  prince,  she  would  have  at  erery  risk  taken  an 
e  part  La  this  business.  But  a  languor  with  regard  to 
mote  an  interest,  and  the  piinciples  and  paasiona  which 

then  strongly  at  work  at  home,  were  the  causes  why 
t  Britain  would  not  give  Prance  any  encouragement  in 

an  enterprise.     At  that  time,  however,  and  with  re- 

to  that  object,  in  my  opinion.  Great  Britain  and  Franc© 

I  common  interest, 

it  the  position  of  Germany  is  not  like  that  ^^^^. 

)land,  with  regard  to  France,  either  for  good  ject  of  thewn- 

ir  evil.     If  a  conjunction  between  Pruaaia  ^p'^^^*'"*" 

the  emperor  should  be  formed  for  the  pur- 

of  secularizing  and  rendering  hereditary  the  eccleaiaa- 

electoratea  and  the  bishopric  of  Muuster,  for  settling 
}f  them  on  the  chUdreu  of  the  emperor,  and  uniting 
g;ne  and  Munster  to  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
sia  on  the  Ehine,  or  if  any  other  project  of  mutual 

idizement  should  be  in  prospect,  and  that,  to  facilitate 
?«cheme,  the  modem  French  should  be  permitted  and 
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encouraged  to  shake  tte  internal  and  external  security  of 
these  ecclesiastical  electorates,  Great  Britain  is  so  situated, 
that  she  could  not  with  any  effect  set  herself  in  opposition 
to  such  a  design.  Her  principal  arm,  her  marine,  could  here 
be  of  no  sort  of  use. 

France,  the  author  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
oniTbrFrance.  ^^  ^^^  natural  guardian  of  the  independence  and 
balance  of  Grermany.  Great  Britain  (to  say  do* 
thing  of  the  king's  concern  aa  one  of  that  august  body)  has 
a  serious  interest  in  preserving  it ;  but,  except  through  the 
power  of  France,  acting  upon  the  common  old  principles  of 
state  polict/y  in  the  caae  we  have  supposed,  she  has  no  sort  of 
means  of  supporting  that  interest.  It  is  always  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  power  of  France  should  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  It  is  not  her  interest  that 
that  power  should  be  wholly  annihilated  in  the  system  of 
Europe.  Though  at  one  time  through  France  the  independ- 
ence of  Europe  was  endangered,  it  is,  and  ever  was,  through 
her  alone  that  the  common  liberty  of  Grermany  can  be  se- 
cured against  the  single  or  the  combined  ambition  of  any 
other  power.  In  truth,  within  this  century  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  other  sovereign  hoiisea  has  been  such  that  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  whole  state  of  Europe ;  and 
other  nations  aa  well  as  France  may  become  objects  of 
jealousy  and  apprehension. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  new  principle  of  alU- 
^S'tfiuSS'"  ances  and  wars  is  opened.  The  treaty  of  West- 
phalia is,  with  France,  an  antiquated  fable.  Ths 
rights  and  liberties  she  was  bound  to  maintain  are  now  a  as- 
tern of  vsTong  and  tyranny  which  she  is  bound  to  destroy.  Her 
good  and  UI  dispositions  are  shown  by  the  same  means.  To 
communicate  peaceably  the  rights  of  men  is  the  true  mode 
of  her  showing  her  friendship  ;  to  force  sovereigns  to  subn^ 
to  those  rights  is  her  mode  of  hostititi/.  So  that  either  as 
friend  or  foe  her  whole  scheme  has  been,  and  is,  to  throw 
the  empire  into  confusion  :  and  those  statesmen,  who  follow 
the  old  routine  of  politics,  may  see,  in  this  general  confusion, 
and  in  the  danger  of  tlie  lesser  princes,  an  occasion,  as  pro- 
tectors or  enemies,  of  connecting  their  territories  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  great  German  powers.  They  do  not 
take  into  couaideratioa  that  the  means  which  they  encourage, 
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Is  leading  to  tlie  event  they  desire,  will  with  certainty  not 
only  ravage  and  destroy  the  empire,  but,  if  they  shoidd'for  a 
moment  seem  to  aggrandize  the  two  great  liouaea,  will  aUo 
establish  principles  and  confirm  tempera  amongst  tlio  people, 
which  will  preclude  the  two  sovereigns  from  the  possibility 
»f  holding  what  they  acquire,  or  eveu  the  dominions  whicn 
they  have  inherited.  It  ia  on  the  side  of  the  eccleaiastieai 
electorates  that  the  dykea,  raised  to  support  the  German 
liberty,  first  will  give  way. 

The  French  have  begun  their  general  operations  by  seizing 
toon  those  territories  of  the  pope,  the  situation  of  which  was 
tbe  most  inviting  to  the  enterpriae.     Their  method  of  doing 
it  was  by  exciting  sedition  and  spreading  massacre  and  de- 
lolation  through  these  imfortunate  places,  and  then,  under 
In  idea  of  kindness  and  protection,  bringing  forward  an  an- 
iquated  title  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  annexing  Avignon 
nd  the  two  cities  of  the  Comtat  with  their  territory  to  the 
I'rench  republic.  They  have  made  an  attempt  on 
Jeneva,  in  which  they  very  narrowly  failed  of 
laceess.     It  is  known  that  they  hold  out  from  time  to  time 
ibe  idea  of  uniting  all  the  other  provinces  of  which  Gaul  was 
mciently  composed,  including  Savoy  on  the  other 
jide,  and  on  this  aide  hounding  themselves  by        *""'■ 
the  Rhine. 

As  to  Switzerland,  it  is  a  country  whose  long 
union,  rather  than  its  poasible  division,  is  the  "  '*"  *"  ' 
matter  of  wonder.  Here  I  know  they  entertain  very  aan- 
giiine  hopes.  The  aggregation  to  France  of  the  democratic 
Swiss  republics  appears  to  them  to  be  a  work  half  done  by 
tiieir  very  form ;  and  it  might  seem  to  them  rather  an  in- 
crease of  importance  to  theae  little  commonwealths,  than  a 
derogation  Cram  their  independency,  or  a  change  in  the 
manner  of  their  government.  Upon  any  quarrel  amongst 
the  cantons,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  such  an  event.  As 
to  the  aristocratic  republica,  the  general  clamour  and  hatred 
irhieb  the  French  eicite  againat  the  very  name,  (and  with 
more  facility  and  success  than  against  monarchs,)  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  their  government  making  any  sort  of 
teaistance  against  an  insurrection,  where  they  have  no  troops, 
and  the  people  are  all  armed  and  trained,  render  their  hopes, 
ia  that  quarter,  far  indeed  Jfrom  unfounded.    It  is  certain 
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that  the  republic  of  Berne  thinks  itself  obliged  to  a  vig 
next  to  hostile,  and  to  imprison  or  expel  all  the  Fr 
whoni  it  finds  iu  its  territories.  But  indeed  those  aristocra- 
cies, which  comprehend  whatever  is  considerable,  wealthy, 
and  valuable,  iu  Switzerland,  do  now  so  wlioUy  depend  upon 

opinion,  and  the  humour  of  their  multitude,  tnat 
tnmxini^^he  tlie  lightest  puff  of  Wind  is  Sufficient  to  blow 
security  of  111    tliem  down.      If  France,  under  its  ancient  re- 

gimen,  and  upon  the  ancient  pnnciplea  ot  policy, 
waa  the  support  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  it  was  much 
more  so  of  that  of  Switzerland,  which  almost  from  the  very 
origin  of  that  confederacy  rested  upon  the  doaeneaa  of  its 
connexion  with  France,  on  which  tne  Swiss  cantons  wholly 
reposed  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  parts  of  their 
body  in  their  respective  rights  and  permanent  K)rm8,  as  well 
as  for  the  maintenance  of  all  in  their  general  independency. 
Switzerland  and  Germany  are  the  first  objects  of  the  new 
French  politician  a.  When  I  contemplate  what  they  have 
done  at  home,  which  is  in  eflect  little  less  than  an  amazing 
conquest  wrought  by  a  change  of  opinion,  iu  a  great  part  (to 
be  sure  far  irom  altogether)  very  sudden,  I  cannot  help  let- 
ting my  thoughts  run  along  with  their  designs,  and,  without 
attending  to  geographical  order,  considering  the  other  states 
of  Europe  so  far  as  they  may  be  any  way  affected  by  thia 
aatonishmg  Eevolution.  If  early  steps  are  not  taken  in 
some  way  or  other  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  this  influence, 
I  scarcely  think  any  of  them  perfectly  secure. 
^^.  Italy  is  divided,  as  Germany  and  Switzerland 

are,  into  many  eraaller  states,  and  with  some  con- 
siderable diversity  as  to  forms  of  government ;  but  aa  these 
divisions  and  vai'ieties  in  Italy  are  not  so  considerable,  so 
neither  do  I  think  the  danger  altogether  so  imminent  there 
aa  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Savoy  I  know  that  tk 
Lombard        Freuch  consider  aa  in  a  very  hopeful  wa.y,  and  I 

believe  not  at  all  without  reason.  They  view  it 
as  an  old  member  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  which  may  be 
easily  re-united  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles  of  the 
re-union  of  Avignon.  This  countrj'^  communicates  with  Piei- 
mont;  and  as  the  king  of  Sardinia's  dominions  were  lonS 
the  key  of  Italy,  and  as  such  long  regarded  by  France,  whii*^ 
Fitmce  acted  ox\  h/sac  old  waaiims,  and  with  views  on  Italy  J 
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tLis  new  French  empire  of  sedition,  if  once  she  gets 
ey  into  her  hands,  she  can  easily  lay  open  the  hairier 
hinders  the  entrance  of  her  present  politics  into  that 
g  region.  Milan,  I  am  sure,  nouriahea  great  disquiets 
if  Milan  sliould  stir,  no  part  of  Lomhardy  ia  secure 

present  posaeesors — whether  the  Yenetian  or  the 
on.     Genoa  ia  closely  eoimected  with  Prance, 
first  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourhon  haa 
hliged  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
stem,  and  to  pretend  even  to  propagate  it 
11  zeal ;  at  least  that  club  of  intriguers  who  aaaemblei 

FeuiUxma,  and  whose  cabiuet  meets  at  Madame  do 
y  and  makes  and  directs  all  the  miniBters,  is  the  real 
ive  gOTemment  of  France.  The  emperor  is  perfeeth'^ 
3ert,  imd  they  will  not  long  suffer  any  prince  of  the 
of  Boiarhou  to  keep  by  force  the  French  emissarieari^ 
their  dominions  •>  nor  whilst  France  has  a  commcrcet 
lem,  especially  through  Marseilles,  {the  hottest  focua 
tion  in  France,)  will  it  be  long  possible  to  prevent  tha 
tursc  or  the  effects. 

lea  has  an  old,  inveterate  disposition  to  republicaniHm, 
owever  for  some  time  past  quiet)  is  as  liable  to  ei- 
L  as  its  own  Vesuvina,     Sicily,  I  think,  has  these  dis- 
DB  in  full  as  strong  a  degree.     In  neither  of  these 
ies  eiists  anything  which  very  well  deserves  the  naane 
Brrunent  or  exact  police, 
he  states  of  the  church,  notwithstanding 
trictnesa  in  hanialiiug  the  French  out  of  ^"^  ^It^!'''^^ 
luntry,  there  are  not  wanting  the  seeds  of 
Lution.     The  apirit  of  nepotism  prevada  there  nearly 
ng  aa  ever.     Every  pope  of  course  ia  to  give  origin  or 
tion  to  a  great  family,  by  the  means  of  large  doua- 

The  foreign  revenues  have  long  been  gradually  on 
;line,  and  seem  now  in  a  manner  dried  up.  To  supply 
feet  the  resource  of  vexatious  and  impolitic  joboiug 
oe,  if  anything,  is  rather  increased  than  lessened, 
s  well  intended  but  ill  understood  practices,  some  of 
JiietiEg,  in  their  spirit  at  least,  from  the  time  of  thcj 
iman  empire,  still  prevail ;  and  that  government  is  ai 
■  attached  to  old,  abusive  customs,  as  others  are  wildly 
3d  to  all  aorta  of  innovations  and  experiments.     These 
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abuses  were  Icaa  felt  whilst  tbe  pontificate  drew  riches  from 
abroad,  which  in  some  raeaaure  counterbalanced  the  eyila  of 
their  remiss  and  jobbish  government  at  home.  But  now  it 
can  subsist  only  on  the  reaourcea  of  domestic  managemcDt; 
and  abuHes  in  that  management  of  course  will  be  more  inti- 
mately and  more  severely  felt. 

In  the  midat  of  the  apparently  torpid  languor  of  the  eo 
cleaiastical  state,  those  who  have  had  opportunity  of  a  near 
ohaervation,  have  seen  a  little  rippling  in  that  smooth  water, 
which  indicates  something  alive  under  it.     There  is  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state  a  personage  who  seems  capable  of  acting 
(but  with  more  force  and  ateadiuess)  the  part  of  the  tribune 
Eienzi.     The  people,  once  inflamed,  will  not  be  destitute  of 
a  leader.     They  have  such  an  one  already  in  the  Cardinal  or 
Archbishop  Buon  Campoffna.     He  is,  of  all  men,  if  I  am  not 
ill  informed,  the  moat  turbulent,  seditious,  intriguing,  bold, 
and  desperate.     He  is  not  at  all  made  for  a  Eoman  of  the 
present  day.     I  think  he  lately  held  the  first  office  of  tlieir 
•tftte,  that  of  great  chamberlain,  which  ia  equivalent  to  hi^h 
treasurer.     At  present  he  is  out  of  employment,  and  in  dis-J 
grace.     If  he  should  be  elected  pope,  or  even  come  to  have  J 
any  weight  with  a  new  pope,  he  wiU  infallibly  conjure  up  tl 
democratic  spirit  in  that  country.     He  may  indeed  be  ablej 
to  effect  it  without  these  advantages.    The  next  interregnuni  I 
"mil  probably  show  more  of  him.     There  may  be  others  of 
the  same  character,  who  have  not  eome  to  my  knowledge. 
This   much  is  certain,  that  the  Eoman  people,  if  once  the 
blind  reverence  they  bear  to  the  sanctity  of  the  pope,  wlidj 
is  their  only  bridle,  should  relax,  are  naturally  turbulent, 
ferocious,  and  headstrong,  whilst  the  police  ia  defective,  and 
the  government  feeble  and  resourcelesB  beyond  all  imagin- 
ation. 

g    ,  As  to  Spain,  it  is  a  nerveless  country.    It  does 

not  possess  the  use,  it  only  sufiera  the  abuse,  oi 
a.  nobility.  For  some  time,  and  even  before  the  settlement 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  that  body  has  been  systeinaticaUj" 
lowered,  and  rendered  incapable  by  exclusion,  and  for  inca- 
pacity excluded  from  affairs.  In  this  circle  the  body  is  in  s 
manner  iiniiilii]atcd — and  so  little  means  have  they  of  any 
weigiity  exertion  either  to  control  or  to  support  the  crown, 
ihat  if  tbey  at  all  mteT^eve,  \t  is  only  by  abetting  de»per»t«  < 
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mobbish  insurrectionB,  like  that  at  Madrid,  which  drove 
llace  from  his  j)la:e.  Florida  Blauea  is  a  creixture  of 
e,  and  has  little  connexion  and  no  syTnpath_v  with  that 

r. 

s  to  the  clergy,  they  are  the  only  thing^  in  Spain  that 
s  like  an  independent  order,  and  they  are  kept  in  eome 
ect  by  the  Irnj^uisition,  the  sole  but  unhappy  reaourte  of 
ic  tranquiUity  and  order  now  remaining  in  Spain.  As  in 
ice,  it  is  become  mostly  an  engine  of  state,  which  indeed 

degree  it  has  always  been  in  Spain.  It  wars  no  longer 
I  Jews  and  heretics  ;  it  has  no  such  war  to  carry  on.  Ita 
t  object  is  to  keep  atheiatic  and  republican  doctrines 
I  making  their  way  in  that  kingdom.  ISo  French  book 
1  any  subject  can  enter  there  which  does  not  contain 
1  matter.  In  Spain,  the  clergy  are  of  moment  from  their 
lence,  but  at  the  same  lime  with  the  envy  and  jealousy 

attend  great  riches  and  power.  Though  the  crown  has 
oanagement  with  the  pope  got  a  very  great  share  of  the 
^Biastieal  revenues  into  its  own  hands,  much  still  remains 
lem.    There  will  always  be  about  that  court  those  who 

out  to  a  fiirther  division  of  the  church  property  as  a  re- 
■ce,  and  to  be  obtained  by  shorter  methods,  than  those  of 
jtiationa  vrith  the  clergy  and  their  chief.  But  at  present 
ink  it  likely  that  they  will  stop,  lest  the  business  should 
^ken  out  of  their  hands ;  and  lest  that  body  in  which 
aina  the  only  life  that  exists  in  Spain,  and  is  not  a  fever, 

with  their  property  lose  all  the  influence  necessary  to 
erve  the  monarchy,  or,  being  poor  and  desperate,  may 
loy  whatever  influence  remains  to  them  as  active  agents 
B  destruction. 

he  Castilians  have  still  remaining  a  good  deal 
leir  old  character,  their  ffravidad,  lealdad^  and  ent  from  cata- 
mordeDios;  but  that  character  neither  is,  J^^*  *'"' *" 
3ver  was,  exactly  true,  except  of  the  Caatilians 
.     The  several  kingdoms,  which  compose  Spain,  have,^ 
laps,  some  features  which  run  througa  the  whole ;  but 

are  in  many  particulars  as  different  as  nations  who  go 
different  names:  the  CatalauSj  for  instance,  and  the 
igoniana  too,  in  a  great  measure  have  the  spirit  of  the 
Bte,  and  much  more  of  republicanism,  than  of  an  at- 
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tachinent  to  royaltr.  They  are  more  m  the  way  of  trade 
aod  intercourse  with  France ;  and,  upon  the  least  internal 
moTement,  inll  disclose  and  probably  let  loose  a  spirit  that 
may  throw  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  into  convulsions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the  spirit  of  melioration 
which  has  been  going  on  in  that  part  of  Europe,  more  or  less 
during  this  century,  and  the  various  schemios  very  lately  oa 
foot  for  further  advancement,  are  aU  put  a  atop  to  at  once. 
£efunnatian  certainly  is  nearly  connected  with  innovation— 
and,  where  that  latter  comes  in  for  too  large  a  share,  those 
who  undertake  to  improve  their  country  may  risk  their  orni 
safety.     In  times  where  the  correction,  which  includois  the 
confession,  of  an  abuse,  is  turned  to  criminate  the  authoritr 
which  has  long  suffered  it,  rather  than  to  honour  those  whd 
would  amend  it,  (which  is  the  spirit  of  this  malignant  Prencli 
distemper,)  every  step  out  of  the  common  course  becomes 
critical,  and  renoers  it  a  task  fuU  of  peril  for  princes  of  mo- 
derate talents  to  engage  in  great  undertakings.     At  present 
the  only  safety  of  Spain  is  the  old  national  hatred  to  the 
Prench.     How  far  that  can  be  depended  upon,  if  any  great 
ferments  should  be  eicited,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

As  to  Portugal,  she  ia  out  of  the  high  road  of  these 
politics  —  I  shall,  therefore,  not  divert  my  thoughts  tint 
way;  but  return  again  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  at 
present  seems  the  part  most  interested,  and  there  it  appeals 
to  me  that  the  Trench  speculation  on  the  northern  countrie* 
may  be  valued  in  the  following  or  some  such  manner. 

Denmark  and  Norway  do  not  appear  to  furnish 

any  of  the  materials  of  a  democratic  revolutiiffli 

or  the   dispositions   to  it.     Denmark   can  only  be  coiut' 

queniially  affected  by  anything  done  in   France;  but  oi 

Sweden  I  think  quite  otherwise.     The  present 

power  in  Sweden  is  too  new  a  system,  and  too 

green,  and  too  aore,  from  its  late  revolution,  to  be  conaidereu 

as  perfectly  assured.     The  king,  by  his  astonishing  activity) 

his  boldness,  his  decision,  hia  ready  versatility,  and  by  rou«" 

ing  and  employing  the  old  militarj'  spirit  of  Sweden,  keep* 

up   the  top  with   continual   agitation   and   lashing.     Th« 

moment  it  ceases  to  spin,  the  royalty  is  a  dead  bit  of  hot- 

"Wlienever  Sweden  ia  quiet  externally  for  some  time,  there  is 
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great  danger  that  all  the  republican  elements  ske  contains 
anU   be  animated  by  tte  new  Prench  spirit,  and  of  tliis  I 
jbelieve  the  king  is  very  sensible. 
I    The  EuBsian  government  is  of  all  others  the 
loost  liable  to  be  subverted  by  military  seditiona, 
||)y  court  conspiracies,  and  sometimes  by  headlong  rebellions 
^f  the  people,  auch  as  the  turbinating  movement  of  Pugatchef. 
dt  ia  not  quite  so  probable  that  in  any  of  these  changes  the 
•epirit  of  system  may  mingle  in  the  maimer  it  has  done  in 
vJFrance.     The  MuBcovitea  are  no  great  speculators — but  I 
ihould  not  much  rely  on  their  uninquiaitive  disposition,  if 
iny  of  their  ordinary  motives  to  sedition  should  arise.     The 
little  catechism  of  the  rights  of  men  is  soon  learned ;  and 
she  inferences  are  in  the  passions. 
I    Poland,  from  one  cause  or  other,  is  always  un- 
quiet.    The  new  conBtitution  only  serves  to  sup- 
jply  that  restless  people  with  new  means,  at  least  new  modes, 
jDi  cherifihing  their  turbulent  disposition.     The  bottom  of  the 
icharacter  is  the  same.     It  is  a  great  question,  whether  the 
joining  that  crown  with  the  electorate  of  Saxony 
will  contribute  most  to  strengthen  the  royal  au- 
thority of  Poland,  or  to  shake  the  ducal  in  Sasony,     The 
elector  is  a  Catholic ;  the  people  of  Saxony  are,  sii-seventha 
at  the  very  least,  PTotestants.     He  must  continue  a  Catholic, 
.according  to  the  Polish  law,  if  he  accepts  that  crown.     The 
ipride  of  the  Saious,  formerly  flattered  by  having  a  crown  in 
Ithe  house  of  their  prince,  though  an  honour  which  cost  them 
I  dear ;  the  German  probity,  fidelity,  and  loyalty  ;  the  weight 
of  the  constitution  of  the  empire  under  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia ;  the  good  temper  and  good  nature  of  the  princes  of 
the  bouse  ot  Sasony  5  had  formerly  removed  from  the  people 
all  apprehension  with  regard  to  their  religion,  and  kept  them 
perfectly  quiet,  obedient,  and  even  aflectionate.     The  seven 
years'  w^ar  made  some  change  in  the  minda  of  the  Saxons. 
They  did  not,  I  believe,  regret  the  loss  of  what  might  be 
considered  almost  as  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
the  possession  of  which,  by  annexing  them  to  a  foreign 
interest,  had  often  obliged  them  to  act  an  arduous  part,  to- 
wards the  support  of  which  that  foreign  interest  afforded  no 
proportionable  strength.     In  this  very  delicate  situation  of 
their  political  interests,  the  speculations  of  the  French  and 
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G^enniaii  economists,  and  the  cabals  and  the  secret,  as  well  aa 
public,  doctrines  of  t!io  illuminatenorden  and  free-masons, 
nave  made  a  considerable  progress  in  that  coxintry ;  and  a 
turbulent  spirit  under  colour  of  religion,  but  in  reality  arisin? 
from  the  French  righta  of  man,  has  already  shown  itself,  ana 
is  ready  on  every  occasion  to  blaze  out. 

The  present  elector  is  a  prince  of  a  safe  and  quiet  temper, 
of  great  prudence  and  goodness.  He  knows,  that,  in  the 
actual  state  of  things,  not  the  power  and  respect  belonging  to 
sovereiguBj  but  their  Tcry  ciistence,  depends  on  a  reasonable 
frugality.  It  is  very  certain  that  not  one  sovereign  in 
Europe  can  either  promise  for  the  continuance  of  his  authority 
in  a  state  of  indigence  and  insolvency,  or  dares  to  venture 
on  a  new  imposition  to  relieve  himself.  Without  abandon- 
ing wholly  the  ancient  magnificence  of  his  court,  the  electw 
has  conducted  his  affairs  with  infinitely  more  economy  than 
any  of  his  predeeeasora,  so  as  to  restore  his  finances  beyond 
what  was  thought  possible  from  the  state  in  which  the  scvea 
years'  war  had  left  Saxony.  Saxony,  during  the  whole  of  that 
dreadful  period,  having  been  in  the  bands  of  an  exasperated 
enemy,  rigorous  by  resentment,  by  nature,  and  by  necessity, 
was  obliged  to  bear,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  burden  of  the  war; 
in  the  intervals  when  their  allies  prevailed,  the  inbabitaott 
of  that  country  were  not  better  treated. 

The  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  present  elector,  in 
my  opinion,  rather  perhaps  respites  the  troubles  than  secures 
the  peace  of  the  electorate.  The  offer  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Poland  is  truly  critical,  whether  ho  accepts  or 
whether  he  declines  it.  If  the  states  will  consent  to  his 
acceptance,  it  wQl  add  to  the  difficulties,  already  great,  of  bin 
situation  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor. 
But  these  thoughts  lead  me  too  far,  when  I  mean  to  speak 
only  of  the  interior  condition  of  these  princes.  It  has  always 
however  some  necessary  connexion  with  their  foreign  politics. 
With  regard  to  Holland,  and  the  ruling  party 
"°"""'^-  there,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  tainted,  or  likely 
to  he  80  except  by  fear ;  or  that  it  ia  likely  to  be  misled  un- 
less indirectly  and  circuitoualy.  But  tlie  predominant  partr 
in  Holland  is  not  Holland.  The  suppressed  faction,  thougn 
suppressed,  exists.  Under  the  ashes,  the  embers  of  the  late 
commotiona  are  still  warm.     The  anti-orange  part}'  has  from 
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ay  of  its  origin  been  French,  though  alienated  in  some 
e  for  Bome  time,  through  the  pride  and  folly  of  Louis 
fourteenth.  It  will  oyer  hanker  after  a  French  con- 
n ;  and  now  that  the  internal  government  iu  France  has 
asaimilated  in  so  considerable  a  degree  to  that  which 
mmoderate  republicana  began  ao  very  lately  to  intro- 
into  Holland,  their  connexion,  as  atill  more  natural, 
he  more  desired.  I  do  not  well  nnderatand  the  present 
ior  politics  of  the  Stadtholder,  nor  the  treaty  into  which 
ewapapera  say  he  has  entered  for  the  states  with  the 
ror.  But  the  emperor's  own  politics  with  regard  to 
Netherlands  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly  calculated  to 
ir  the  purpose  of  the  French  revolutionista.    He  endea- 

to  crush  the  ariattjcratic  party — and  to  nourish  one  in 
jd  connexion  with  the  most,  fiiiious  democratiats  in 
:e. 

jse  proTinces,  in  whic!:  the  French  game  is  so  well 
d,  they  consider  as  part  of  the  old  French  empire: 
nly  they  were  amongst  the  oldest  parts  of  ifc.     These 
thmk  very  well  situated,  as  their  party  ia  well-disposed 
e-union.     As  to  the  greater  nations,  they  do  not  aim 
king  a  direct  conquest  of  them,  but  by  disturbing  them 
gb  a  propagation  of  their  principles,   they   hope  to 
;n,  as  they  will  weaken  them,  and  to  keep  them  in  per- 
1  alarm  and  agitation,  and  thus  render  all  their  eflorta 
st  them  utterly  impracticable,  whilst  they  extend  the 
lion  of  their  sovereign  anarchy  on  all  sides, 
to  Engknd,  there  may  be  some  apprehen-     v.  ^,  ^ 
rom  vicinity,  from  constant  communication,         * 
rom  the  very  name  of  liberty,  which,  as  it  ought  to  be 
lear  to  us,  in  its  worst  abuses  carriea  something  seduc- 

It  is  the  abuse  of  the  first  and  best  of  the  objects 
.  we  cherish.  I  know  that  many,  who  sufficiently  dis- 
he  system  of  France,  have  yet  no  apprehension  of  its 
lence  here.  I  say  nothing  to  the  ground  of  this 
:ty  in  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  constitu- 
ind  their  satisfaction  in  the  discreet  portion  of  liberty 
,  it  measiirea  out  to  them.  Upon  this  I  have  said  aU 
B  to  say,  in  the  appeal  I  have  published,  That  seonrity 
lething,  and  not  inconsiderable.  But  if  a  storm  ariseis 
ild  not  much  rely  upon  it, 
1..  iii<  2  ■ 


Baakmptc;. 


There  are  other  rievs  of  things  which 
used  to  give  us  a  perfect  (though  in  my  i 
a  delusire)  assuraucd  of  our  own  aecuntj  _ 

first  of  tkeae  is  from  the  ireakneas  and  rickettj 
oature  of  the  new  tjttem.  in  the  place  of  its  first  formation. 
It  is  thought  that  the  monster  of  a  commonwealth  caimd| 
poBsiblj  live — that  at  any  rate  the  ill  contrivance  of  theni 
fabric  will  make  it  fall  ia  pieces  of  itself — that  the  Assembly 
must  be  bankrupt,  and  that  this  bankruptcy  will  totally 
destroy  that  system,  from  the  contagion  of  wmch.  apprehe 
sions  are  entertained. 

For  my  part,  I  have  long  thought  that  one  great  cause 
the  stabUity  of  this  wretched  scheme  of  things  in  Franc 
was  an  opinion  that  it  could  not  stand ;  and,  therefore,  * 
all  eizternal  measures  to  destroy  it  were  wholly  useless. 
As  to  the  bankruptcy,  that  event  has  happ 
ed  long  ago,  as  much  as  it  is  ever  likely  to 
pen.  As  soon  as  a  nation  compels  a  creditor  to  take  paper 
euirency  in  discharge  of  his  debt,  there  is  a  bankruptcr. 
The  compulsory  paper  has  in  some  degree  answered;  not 
because  there  was  a  surplus  from  church  lands,  but  because 
faith  has  not  been  kept  -with  the  clergy.  As  to  the  holders 
of  the  old  funds,  to  them  the  payments  will  be  dilatory,  but  i 
they  will  be  made,  and  whatever  may  be  the  discount  oaj 
paper,  whilst  paper  is  taken,  paper  will  be  issued. 

As   to  the  rest,  they  have   shot   out  threej 
branches  of  revenue  to  supply  all  those  whii:" 
they  have  destroyed,  that  is,  the   Universal  Register  of 
Transactions,  the  heavy  and  universal  Stamp  Duty,  and  1 
new  Territorial  Impost,  levied  chiefly  on  the  reduced  e8tat< 
of  the  gentlemen.     Tiiese  branches  of  the  revenue,  esj 
ly  as  they  take  assignata  in  payment,  answer  their  pu 
in  a  considerable  degree,  and  keep  up  the  credit  of 
paper ;  for  as  they  receive  it  in  their  treasury,  it  is  in  rea 
ity  funded  upon  all  their  taxes  and  future  resources  of 
kinda,  as  well  aa  upon  the  church  estates.     As  this  paper : 
become  in  a  manner  the  only  visible  maintenance  of  to 
whole  people,  the  dread  of  a  bankruptcy  is  more  apparentl, 
connected  with  the  delay  of  a  counter-revolution,  than  witi 
the  duration  of  this  republic ;  because  the  interest  of  tb 
new  repubhc  manifestly  leana  upon  it;  and,  in  my  o{"~"" 
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counter-revolutioii  cannot  eiist  along  with  it.     Tlie  abovo 
projects  mined  some  miniBters  under  the  old  govem- 
enfc,  merely  for  having  conceived  them.     They  are  the  sal- 
tion  of  the  present  rulere. 

As  the  Assembly  has  laid  a  most  unsparing  and  cruel  hand 

on  all  men  who  have  lived  by  the  hounty,  the  justice,  or  the 

abusea,  of  the   old  government,  they  bavo  lessened  many 

expenses.       The   royal   establishment,   though    excessively 

and  ridiculously  great  for  their  scheme  of  things,  is  reduced 

at  least  ono  half ;  the  estates  of  the  king's  brothers,  which 

jonder  the  ancient  government  had  been  in  truth  royal  re- 

snues,  go  to  the  general  atock  of  the  confiscation ;  and  as 

I  the  crown  lands,  though,  under  the  monarchy,  they  never 

elded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year,  by  many 

hey  are  thought  at  least  wnrth  three  times  aa  much. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical  chcrge,  whether  aa  a  eompensa- 

—.on  for  losses,  or  a  provision  for  relimon,  of  whicli  they 

Qade  at  first  a  great  parade,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  en- 

;agement  in  favour  of  it,  it  was  estimated  at  a  much  larger 

um  than  they  could  expect  from  the  church  property,  mo va- 

jle  or  immovable :  they  are  completely  bankrupt  as  to  that 

irticle.     It  ia  just  what  they  vriah  ;  and  it  is  not  productive 

if  any  aerioua  inconvenience.     The  non-payment  produces 

Kacontent  and  occasional  sedition ;  but  is  only  by  fits  and 

ipasms,  and  amongst  the  country  people  who  are  of  no  con- 

jquence.     These  seditions  farniah  new  pretexts  for  non-pay- 

lent  to  the  church  establishment,  and  help  the  Assembly 

holly  to  get  rid  of  the  clergy,  and  indeed  of  any  form  of 

jeligion,  which  is  not  only  their  real,  but  awowed  object. 

They  are  embarrassed  indeed  in  the  highest 
egree,  but  not  whoUy  resoureeleaa.  They  are  ^'^'4,^,^7 
rithout  the  species  of  money.  Circulation  of 
loney  is  a  great  convenience,  but  a  substitute  for  it  may  be 
bund.  Whilst  the  great  objects  of  production  and  con- 
jumption,  com,  cattle,  wine,  and  the  like,  exist  in  a  country, 
khe  means  of  giving  them^  circulation,  with  more  or  leas  con- 
renience,  cannot  be  wholly  wanting.  The  great  confiscation 
rf  the  church  and  of  the  crowu  lands,  and  of  tlie  append- 
Iges  of  the  princes,  for  the  purchase  of  all  which  their 
aper  ia  always  received  at  par,  gives  means  of  continually 
estroying  and  continually  creating,  and  this  perpetual  dss- 
2  s  a 


Btructiou  and  renovation  feeds  the  speculative  market, 
preveata,  and  \rill  prevent,  till  ttat  fund  of  confiscation  be- 
gins to  fail,  a  total  depreciatioQ, 

kfoDied  int«r-       ^^^  ^  Consideration  of  public  credit  in  France 
•It  not  neces-   is  of  little  avail  at  present.     The  action  indeed 
•MTtotbon.    of  the  monied  interest  was  of  absolute  necosaity^ 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Eevolation ;  but  the  French  republic 
can  stand  without  any  assistance  from  that  description  of 
men,  which,  aa  things  are  now  circTimatanced,  rather  stands 
in  need  of  aaaiatance  itself  from  the  power  which  alone  sub- 
stantially exist  a  in  France ;  I  mean  the  several  districts  and 
municipal  republics,  and  the  several  clubs  which  direct  aE 
their  affairs  and  appoint  all  their  magistrates.     This  is  the 
power  now  paramount  to  everything,  even  to  the  Assembly 
itself  called  National,  and  that  to  which  tribunals,  priest- 
hood, laws,  finances,  and  both  descriptions  of  military  power, 
are  wholly  subservient,   bo  far  aa  the  military  power  of 
either  description  yields  obedience  to  any  name  of  authority. 
The   world  of  contingency  and  political  combinatioa  h 
much  larger  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.     We  never  can  say 
what  may  or  may  not  happen,  without  a  view  to  all  the 
actual  ctrcumstancea.     Experience,  upon  other   data  than 
those,  is  of  all  things  the  moat  delusive.     Prudence  in  nev 
case^i  can  do  nothing  on  grounds  of  retrospect.     A  constant 
vigilance  and  attention  to  the  train  of  things  aa  they  suo 
ceasively  emt^g^.  and  to  act  on  what  they  direct,  are  the 
only  sure  courses.     The  physician  that  let  blood,  and  by 
blood-letting  cured  one  kimi  of  plague,  in  the  next  added  to 
its  ravages.     That  power  goes  with  property  is  not  uni- 
versally true,  and  the  idea  that  the  operation  of  it  is  certaia 
and  invariable  may  mislead  ua  very  fatally. 
Power  aepa-       Whoevep  will  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  state 
mtBii  from     of  those  republics,  and  of  the  composition  of  the 
property..      prgggnt  Assembly  deputed  by  them,  (in  which 
Assembly  there  are  not  quite  fifty  persons  possessed  of  an 
income  amounting  to  £100  sterling  yearlyj  must  discern 
clearly,  that  the  political  and  civil  power  of  France  is  wholfy 
separated  from  its  property  of  every  description ;  and  of  course 
that  neither  the  landed  nor  the  monied  interest  possesses  the 
fTttallest  weig\it  ot   counideration  in  the  direction  of  an/ 
puhiie  concern.    H\\e  -w\\Q\e  Ymiftotss.  Sa  directed  by  the  re- 
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\e  of  its  chicane,  with  the  aid  of  the  bustling,  presumptuous 
lUDg  clerks  of  counting-houses  and  shops,  and  some  inter- 
jjixture  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  same  character,  in  the 
Iveral  towns.     The  rich  peasants  are  bribed  with  church 
pads ;  and  the  poorer  of  that  deseription  are,  and  can  be, 
Minted  for  nothing.     Thej  may  rise  in  ferocioua,  ill-directed 
arnults — but  they  can  only  disgraee  themselvea  and  sig- 
plize  the  triiunph  of  their  adversaries. 
The  Intl^  active  citizens^  that  is,  the  above 
icriptions,  are  all  concerned  in  iutrigue  respect-  *^t^  ^*'* 
g  the  various  objects  in  their  local  or  their 
neral    government.     The  rota,   which  the  French  have 
ablished  for  their  National  Assembly,  holds  out  the  high- 
it  objects  of  ambition  to  such  vast  multitudes  aa,  in  an  nn- 
mpled  measure,  to  widen  the  bottom  of  a  new  species  of 
iterest  merely  politicalj  and  wholly  unconnected  with  birth 
jr  property.     This  scheme  of  a  rota,  though  it  enfeebles  the 
jtate  considered  as  one  solid  body,  and  indeed  wholly  disables 
ifrom  acting  as  such,  gives  a  great,  an  equal,  and  a  diffusive 
ferength  to  the   democratic  scheme.     Seven  hundred  and 
fty  people,  every  two  years,  raised  to  the  supreme  power, 
as  already  produced  at  leaat  fifteen  hundred  bold,  acting 
oliticians ;  a  great  number  for  eveu  so  great  a  country  aa 
Prance.     These  men  never  will  quietly  settle  in  ordinary 
CCupatioDB,  nor  submit  to  any  scheme  which  must  reduce 
em  to  an  entirely  private  condition,  or  to  the  exercise  of  a 
dy,  peaceful,  but  obscure   and  unimportant    industry, 
ilst  they  sit  ia  the  Assembly  they  are  denied  offices  of 
st  and  profit— but  their  short  duration  makes  this  no 
raint ;   during  their  probation  and  apprenticeship  they 
all  salaried  with  an  income  to  the  greatest  part  oi  them 
menae ;  and,  after  they  have  passed  the  novitiate,  those 
o    take  any  sort   of  lead  are    placed  in   very   lucrative 
ces,  according  to  their  influence  and  credit,  or  appoint 

who  divide  their  profits  with  them. 
This  supply  of  recruits  to  the  corps  of  the  highest  civil 
bition  goes  on  with  a  regular  progression.  In  very  few 
it  must  amount  to  many  thousands.  These,  however, 
be  aa  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  multitude  of  muni- 
lal  officers,  and  officers  of  district  and  department,  of  aU 
ts,  who  have  tasted  of  power  and  profit,  and  who  huugE 


lose 


for  the  periodical  return  of  the  meal.  To  these  neeir 
agitatore,  the  glory  of  the  state,  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  rise  or  Tall  of  public  cre<lit, 
are  as  dreama ;  nor  have  argumeutB  deduced  from  these 
topiea  any  sort  of  weight  with  them.  The  indifference  with 
which  the  AsBembly  regards  the  state  of  their  colonies,  the 
only  valuable  part  of  the  French  commerce,  is  a  fidl  proof 
how  little  they  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  anything  but  the 
Belfiiih  game  of  their  own  ambition,  now  univeraally  dii- 
fiised. 

impraetiM-  I*  ^*  true,  amidflt  all  these  turbulent  means  oi  ' 

biiityoficsirt-  Bccinrity  to  their  by  stem,  very  great  discontentB 
*""'  everywhere  prevail.      But   they  only  produce 

misery  to  those  who  nurse  them  at  home ;  or  exile,  beggaiy. 
and  in  the  end  confiscation,  to  those  i;vho  are  8o  impatieiit 
as  to  remove  from  them.  Each  mimicipal  repubhc  has  u 
committee,  or  something  in  the  nature  of  a  committee  ofrt- 
search.  In  these  petty  republics  the  tyranny  is  so  near  it« 
object,  that  it  becomes  instantly  acquainted  with  every  act  of 
every  majQ.  It  stifles  conspiracy  in  its  very  first  movements. 
Their  power  ia  absolute  and  uncontrollable.  No  stand  can 
he  made  against  it.  These  republics  are  besides  so  discon- 
nected, that  very  little  intelligence  of  what  happens  in  them  I 
is  to  be  obtained,  beyond  their  own  bounds,  except  by  the ' 
means  of  their  clubs,  who  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence, 
and  who  give  what  colour  they  please  to  such  facts  as  thtj 
choose  to  communicate  out  of  the  track  of  their  correspona- 
ence.  They  all  have  some  sort  of  commuuication,  jnst  as 
much  or  as  little  m  they  please,  with  the  centre.  By  this 
confinement  of  all  communication  to  the  ruling  faction,  any 
combination,  grounded  on  the  abuses  and  discontents  in  one, 
scarcely  can  reach  the  other.  There  ia  not  one  man,  in  anv 
one  place,  to  head  them.  The  old  government  had  so  mucn 
abstracted  the  nobility  from  the  cultivation  of  pro\incial 
interest,  that  no  man  in  France  exists,  whose  power,  credit, 
or  consequence,  extends  to  two  districts,  or  who  ia  capable 
of  uniting  them  in  any  design,  even  if  any  man  could  as- 1 
semhle  ten  men  together,  without  being  sure  of  a  speedy 
lodging  in  a  prison.  One  must  not  judge  of  the  state  oi 
Jrance  by  what  has  been  observed  elsewhere.  It  does  net 
in  the  least  TeaembVe  any  o^et  cQxmtry.     Analogical  rt** 
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lomng  from  liistory  or  from  recent  eiperience  in  other  places 
i  wholly  delusive. 

In  my  opinion  there  never  was  eeen  bo  strong  a  govem- 
Dent  iuternaOy  as  that  of  the  rrench  munictpalities.  K 
Ifver  any  rebellion  can  arise  against  the  present  system,  it 
puBt  begin,  where  the  Kevolution  which  gave  birth  to  it  did, 
(t  the  capital-  tariM  is  the  only  place  in  which  there  is  the 
east  freedom  of  intercourse.  But  even  there,  so  many  aerv- 
ints  as  any  man  has,  bo  many  spies  and  irreconcilable  do- 
Beatic  enemiea. 

But  that  place  being  the  chief  seat  of  the 
power  and  intelligence  of  the  ruling  faction,  and  '^f  "ttTvCT  "" 
the  place  of  occasional  resort  for  their  fiercest 
spirits,  even  there  a  revolution  is  not  likely  to  have  any- 
thing to  feed  it.  The  leaders  of  the  ariatocratic  party  have, 
been  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  by  order  of  the  princes,  on 
the  hopes  held  out  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
fi  Pilnitz  ;  and  as  to  the  domestic  factions  in  Paris,  amongst 
them  there  are  no  leaders  poasefised  of  an  influence  for  any 
other  piu-pose  but  that  of  maintaining  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  moment  they  are  seen  to  warp,  they  are  re- 
(iuced  to  nothing.  They  have  no  attached  army — no  party 
that  is  at  all  peraonaL 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  because  a  political  system  is, 
pinder  certam  aspects,  very  unwise  in  its  contrivance,  and 
;very  mischievous  in  its  effects,  that  it  therefore  can  have  no 
long  duration.  Its  very  defects  may  tend  to  its  stability, 
lUae  they  are  agreeable  to  its  nature.  The  very  faults  in 
nstitution  of  Poland  made  it  last ;  the  veto  which  de- 
ed all  its  energy  preserved  its  life.  What  can  be  con- 
d  so  monstrous  as  the  republic  of  Algiers  ?  and  that  no 

_.  Btrange  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt  ?  They  are 

tlie  worst  form  imaginable,  and  exercised  in  the  worst 
manner,  yet  they  have  eiiated  as  a  nuisance  on  the  earth  for 
several  hundred  years. 

Prom  all  these  considerationa,  and  many  more  that  crowd 
topon  me,  three  conclusions  liave  long  since  arisen  in  my 
Blind — 

First,  that  no  coimter-revolution  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  France,  from  internal  causes  solely. 

Secondly,  that  the  loug«r  tlie  present  system  exists,  tha 
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greater  will  be  ita  atrengtb  ;  the  greater  its  power  to  deBtroy 
diBcontecta  at  home,  and  to  reaiat  all  foreign  attempts  fa. 
&TOur  of  these  discontenta. 

Thirdly,  that  as  long  aa  it  exists  in  France,  it  •will  be  the 
interest  of  the  managora  there,  and  it  ia  in  the  very  essence 
of  their  plan,  to  disturb  and  distract  all  other  governments, 
and  their  endless  aucccsaion  of  restleaa  politicians  will  con- 
tinually stimulate  them  to  new  att^mpta. 
Proceeding,  of  Princes  are  generally  aenaible  that  this  is  theip 
princoi :  lie-  coTnmon  cause ;  and  two  of  them  have  made  ft 
eiu  ve  p*ii».  pyjjjj^^j  declaration  of  their  opinion  to  this  effect. 
Against  this  common  danger,  some  of  them,  auch  as  the  kin  - 
of  Spain,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  republic  of  Bern  .  ^ 
are  very  diligent  in  using  defensive  meaaurea. 

If  they  were  to  guard  against  an  invasion  from  FraDci-, 
the  merits  of  this  plan  of  a  merely  defensive  resistance  might 
be  supported  by  plausible  topics ;  but  as  the  attack  does  not 
operate  against  these  countries  extemaDy,  but  by  an  intenisl 
corruption  (a  sort  of  dry  rot)  ;  they,  who  pursue  this  merely 
defensive  plan,  agaiust  a  danger  which  the  plan  itself  sup- 
poaea  to  be  serious,  cannot  possibly  escjipe  it.  For  it  ia  la 
the  nature  of  aU  defensive  measures  to  be  sharp  and  vigorous 
under  the  impreeeiona  of  the  first  alarm,  and  to  relax  tf 
degreea ;  until  at  length  the  danger,  by  not  operating  in- 
ataiitly,  cornea  to  appear  as  a  false  alarm  ;  so  much  so  tliat 
tho  next  memvcing  appearance  will  look  leas  formidable, 
and  will  be  leas  pro\nded  againat.  But  to  those  who  are  on 
the  oftenaive  it  ia  not  neceasar^'  to  be  always  alert.  Possibly 
it  is  more  their  interest  not  to  be  ao-  For  their  unforeseen 
attacks  contribute  to  their  success. 

The  French  I^  ^^"^  mean  time  a  aystem  of  French  conspi* 

pwty  how  racy  is  gaining  ground  in  every  country.  Tnis 
compose  .  Bystem  happening  to  be  founded  on  principles 
the  most  delusive  indeed,  but  the  most  flattering  to  thd 
natural  propensities  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  and  to  tlie 
speculations  of  all  those  who  think,  without  thinking  very 
profoundly,  must  daily  extend  its  influence.  A  predomiuaat 
mclination  towards  it  appears  in  aU  those  who  have  no  reli« 
gion,  when  otherwise  their  disposition  leads  them  to  h9 
advocates  even  for  despotism.  Hence  Uume,  though  I  can^ 
not  Bay  that  he  does  not  throw  out  some  expreasiona  of  dia- 
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Eiroljation  on  the  proceedinga  of  the  levellers  in  the  reign 
Richard  the  Second,  yet  affirms  that  the  doctrines  of  John 
II  were  "  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  priirdtive  equality, 
hich  are  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,^' 
"Boldness  formerly  was  not  the  character  of  atheists  a» 
icb.  They  were  even  of  a  character  nearly  the  reyerse ; 
ley  were  formerly,  like  the  old  Epicureans,  rather  an  un- 
l^erprising  race.  But  of  late  they  are  gTO\\Ti  activej  de- 
gning,  turbulent,  and  seditious,  l^hey  are  ewora  eneniieB 
t  kings,  nohUity,  and  priesthood.  "We  have  seen  all  the 
jademiciana  at  Paris,  with  Condorcet,  the  friend  and  cor- 
ispondent  of  Priestley,  at  their  head,  the  most  furious  oi 
le  extravagant  republicans. 
'_  The  late  AsBeinbly,  after  the  last  captivity  o£ 
)e  king,  had  actually  chosen  this  Condorcet  by  *""  "^^  ' 
Majority  in  the  ballot,  for  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  who 
1^  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  and  direction  of  his  parents, 
%A  to  be  delivered  over  to  this  fanatic  atheist,  and  furious 
^oeratie  republican.  His  -untractahility  to  these  leaders 
nd  his  figure  in  the  club  of  Jacobins,  which  at  that  tim< 
bey  ■wished  to  bring  under,  alone  prevented  that  part  of  the 
trangement,  and  others  in  the  same  style,  from  being  cac- 
led  into  execution.  "WTiilst  he  was  candidate  for  this  office 
e  produced  his  title  to  it  by  promulgating  the  following 
leas  of  the  title  of  his  royal  pupd  to  the  crown.  In  a  paper 
{ritten  by  him,  and  published  with  hia  name,  against  the 
^-establishment,  even  of  the  appearance  of  monarchy  under 
py  qualifications,  he  says :  "  Juaqu'i  ce  moment  ila  [rAssem- 
fiee  Rationale]  n'ont  rien  pr6juge  encore.  En  se  reservant 
(e  nommer  un  gouvemeur  au  dauphin,  ils  n'ont  pas  pro«- 
ionce  que  cet  enfant  dut  regner ;  mais  seulement 
p'Q  etoit  possible  qne  la  constitution  I'y  deatinit;  ttieVranch. 
k  ont  voulu  que  1' education,  effa^ant  tout  ce  que 
tt  prestiges  du  Trone  ont  pu  lui  inspirer  de  prejuges  but  les 
boita  pretendus  de  sa  naissance,  qu'elle  lui  St  connoltre  de 
tonne  neure,  et  VEgalite  naturelle  des  kommes,  et  la  Souve- 
ninetf  du  peuple ;  qu'elle  lui  apprit  i  ne  paa  oublier  que 
'est  du  peuple  qu'il  tiendra  le  tltre  do  roi,  et  que  le  peuple 
*a  pas  meme  le  droit  de  renoncer  a  celui  de  Ven  depouiiler. 
_ "  Ila  ont  voidu  que  cette  Education  le  rendlt  egalement 
^e,  par  aes  lumieres,  et  flea  yertus,  de  recevoir  avec  re- 


Miffnadon  le  fardeau  daagereux  d'une  couronne,  ou  de 
dcposer  aveejoie  entre  le  mains  deaea  fr^res,  qu'il  sentit  qo 
le  devoir,  et  la  gloire  du  roi  d'lm  peuple  libre,  est  de  hate 
hi  moment  de  u'^tre  plus  qu'un  citoyen  ordinaire. 

"IJ9  ont  Toulu  que  rinutilitc  d'un  rm,  la  n^cesait^  di 
chercher  lea  moyens  de  remplacer  un  pouvoirfonde  sur  lei 
illusions,  f(it  Mae  dvs  premieres  Veritas  offertes  i  sa  roison  ; 
Vobliffation  (Ttf  concourir  luimeme  un  des  premieres  devoirs 
de  sa  morale ;  et  le  desir  de  rCetre  plus  affranchi  du  jovg  de 
la  loi,  par  une  injurieuse  inviolabilite,  le  preynier  sentiment  de 
son  ciieur.  lis  n'ignorent  pas  que  dans  ee  moment  fl  s'flgi 
bieti  moins  de  former  on  roi  que  de  lui  apprendre  a  <aroir,l 
vouloir  ?ie  plus  Petre." ' 

Such  are  the  scntimenta  of  the  man  who  has  occasiooal^ 
filled  the  chair  of  the  National  Assenihly,  who  is  their  ]» 
petnal  secretary,  their  only  standing  ofttcer,  and  the  moi 
important  by  far.  He  leads  them  to  peace  or  war.  He  ij 
the  great  theme  of  the  repuhhcan  faction  in  England.  TheW 
ideas  of  M.  Condorcet,  are  the  prineiplea  of  those  to  wloB 
kings  are  to  intrust  their  successors,  and  the  interests  d 
their  succession.  This  man  would  he  ready  to  plunge  tlK 
poniard  in  the  heart  of  his  pupil,  or  to  whet  the  aie  for  hil 

'  Until  now,  they  (Lhe  National  Assembly)  have  prejudged  nothinj 
Reserving  to  themselves  a  right  to  appoint  a  preceptor  to  the  daupliil 
they  did  not  declare  that  this  child  was  to  reign  j  but  only  ihaX  pos^ 
the  constitution  might  destine  him  to  it :  they  willed  that  while  educ&tidi 
should  efface  irom  hia  mind  all  the  prejudices  arising  from  thceie/iuMa 
(j/"(Afl  ihnmt  respecting  his  pretended  birth-right,  it  should  also  teach  W 
not  to  forget,  that  it  is  from  the  people  he  is  to  receive  the  title  of  Idaj 
and  that  the  people  do  not  even  pottat  the  right  of  givittg  up  their  pM$ 
to  take  itfratn  him. 

They  willed  that  this  education  should  render  him  worthy  by  his  kno* 
ledge,  and  hy  his  virtues,  both  to  receive  tcith  submission  the  dongeroai 
burden  of  a  crown,  and  to  resign  it  with  pleasure  into  the  hands  of  M 
brethren  :  that  he  should  be  conscious  that  the  hastening  of  that  momeil 
vhen  he  is  to  be  only  a  conjraon  citizcu  coiistitutea  the  duty  Bnd  ^ 
glory  of  a  king  of  a  free  people. 

Thej  willed  that  the  uselessness  of  a  king,  the  necessity  of  aedu^ 
ineana  to  establish  something  in  lieu  of  a  power  founded  on  iOioiM 
should  be  one  of  the  first  truths  offered  to  his  reason;  the  obl^}atit»{ 
conforming  himself  to  this,  the  first  of  his  moral  duties  ;  and  the  desirti 
no  longer  being  freed  from  tiie  yoke  of  the  laio.  brf  an  ii}}urioua  inviolabil'tt 
ttie  first  and  chief  sentiinftii  of  his  heart.  They  are  nut  ignorant  thiit  U 
llie  present  moment  the  object  is  Icsa  to  form  ft  king  than  to  leach  hil 
that  he  should  know  how  to  wish  no  longer  to  be  sueh. 
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neck.  Of  aL  men,  the  most  dangeroiia  is  a  warm,  hot-headed, 
BealoTia  atheist.  This  sort  of  man  aims  at  dominion,  and  bis 
toeans  are,  the  Tvords  he  alwaya  has  io  his  mouthj  "  L'egalit6 
Haturelle  dcs  hommes,  et  la  Bonveniinete  du  peuple." 

AH  former  attempts,  gronnded  on  these  rights  of  men,  had 
^oved  nnfortniiflto.  The  Bucceaa  of  this  last  makea  a  mighty 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  doctrine.  Here  is  a  principle 
of  a  nature,  to  the  midtitude,  the  most  seductive,  always 
«xisrting  beibre  their  eyea,  as  a  thing  feasible  in  practice. 
•After  eo  many  failures,  euch  an  enterpriBe,  previous  to  the 
French  erperiment,  carried  ruin  to  the  contrivers,  on  the 
"face  of  it ;  and  if  any  enthusiast  was  so  wild  as  to  wish  to 
'engage  in  a  scheme  of  that  nature,  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  find  followera :  now  there  is  a  pflrrty  almost  in  all  coun- 
tries, ready  made,  animated  with  succesB,  vrith  a  sure  ally  in 
!the  very  centre  of  Europe.  There  ia  no  cabal  so  obscure  in 
Italy  place,  that  they  do  not  protect,  cherish,  foster,  and 
Ifendeavour  to  raise  it  into  importance  at  home  and  abroad. 
Trom  the  lowest,  this  Intrigue  wdl  creep  up  to  the  highest, 
iAmbition,  as  well  as  enthusiasia,  may  find  its  account  in  the 
'party  and  in  the  principle. 

The  ministers  of  other  kings,  like  those  of  the 
(3dng  of  France,  (not  one  of  whom  was  perfectly  *^^"^''*^ 
ffree  from  this  guilt,  and  some  of  whom  wore  very 
^eep  in  it,)  may  themselves  he  the  persona  to  foment  such  a 
^disposition   and  such  a  faction.      Hertzberg,  the  king  of 
Prussia's  late  minister,  is  so  much  of  what  is  caUed  a  philo- 
flBopher,  that  he  was  of  a  faction  with  that  sort  of  politicians 
in  everything,  and  in  every  place.     Even  when  he  defends 
"himself  from  the  imputation  of  giving  extravagantly  into 
itheae  principles,  he  atill  considers  the  Kevolution  of  France 
►aa  a  great  public  good,  by  gi'ving  credit  to  their  fraudulent 
declaration  of  their  imiveraal  benevolence,  and  love  of  peace. 
Nor  are  his  Prussian  Majesty's  present  ministers  at  all  dis- 
inclined to  the  same  system.     Their  ostentatious  preamble 
'  to  certain  late  edicts  demonstrates  (if  their  actiona  had  not 
been  sufficiently  explanatory  of  their  cast  of  raind)  that  they 
are  deeply  infected  with  the  same  distemper  of  dangerous, 
I  because  plausible,  though  trivial  and  shallow  apecidation. 
\      Ministers,  turning  their  backs  on  the  reputation  whidi 
properly  belouga  to  them,  aspire  at  the  glory  of  bekig  specuia- 
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tWe  Triters,  The  dutiea  of  these  two  situations  are,  is 
general,  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  Speculators  ought 
to  be  neutral.  A  minister  cannot  be  bo.  He  is  to  support 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  connected  with  that  of  his 
master.  He  is  his  master's  trustee,  advocate,  attorney,  and 
steward — and  he  is  not  to  indulge  in  any  speculation  whicli 
contradicts  that  character,  or  even  detracts  from  its  elficacy. 
Xecker  had  an  extreme  thirst  for  this  sort  of  glory;  so  had 
others ;  and  this  pursuit  of  a  misplaced  and  misunderstood 
reputation  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  these  minis- 
ters, and  of  their  unhappy  master.  The  Prussian  ministers 
in  foreign  courts  have  (at  leaat  not  long  since)  talked  the 
most  democratic  language  with  regard  to  France,  and  in  th« 
most  unmanaged  tenns. 

The  whole  corps  diplomatique,  with  very  feifl 
^tn^tiaie'^    ciceptions,  leans   that  way.     What  cause  pro- 
duces in  them  a  turn  of  mind,  which  at  first  one 
would  think  unaatiu^l  to  their  situation,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  eiplain.     The   discussion  would  however  be  somewhat 
long  and  somewhat  invidious.    The  fact  itself  is  indisputable,! 
however  they  may  disguise  it  to  their  several  courts.    Ttkl 
disposition  is  gone  to  ao  very  great  a  length  in  that  corps,  il 
itself  ao  important,  and  bo  important  as  furnishing  the  mtel* 
Ugence  which  sways  all  cabinets,  that  5"  princes  and  states 
do  not  very  speedily  attend  with  a  vigorous  control  to  that* 
source  of  direction  and  information,  very  serious  evils 
likely  to  befall  them. 
Sovereigns        ^'^**  indeed  TcingH  are  to  guard  against  thftl 
their  dUiMJsU    flame  sort  of  dispoeitions  in  themselves.    They 
are  very  easily  alienated  from  all   the  higher 
orders  of  their  subjects,  whether  civil  or  military,  laic  or 
ecclesiastical.   It  is  with  persona  of  condition  that  sovereigns 
chiefly  come  into  contact.     It  is  from  them  that  they  ge- 
nerally experience  opposition  to  their  will.     It  is  with  theif 
pride  and  impracticability,  that  princes  are  most  hurt ;  it  is 
with  their  servility  and  baseness,  that  they  are  most  com- 
monly disgusted ;  it  is  from  their  humours  and  cabals,  that 
they  find  their  aflaira  most  frequently  troubled  and  dis- 
tracted.    But  of  the  common  people,  in  pure  monarchit'fll 
governments,  kings  know  little  or  nothing;  and  therefore 
ieing  unacquamted  mt\v  \,\k,evi  fedta,  (whicb  are  as  many  as 
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Bfhose  of  the  great,  and  mucb  more  deciBive  in  their  effects 
vben  accompanied  with  power,)  kiugs  generally  regard  them 
with  tendemesa  and  favour,  and  turn  their  eyes  towards  that 
description  of  their  aubjects,  particularly  when  hurt  hy  op- 
position from  the  higher  orders,     It  was  thus  that  the  king 
«f  France  (a  perpetual  example  to  all  sovereigna)  was  ruined. 
1  have  it  from  very  sure  information,  (and  indeed  it  was  ob- 
ous  enough  from  the  measures  which  were  taken  previous 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  afterwards,)  that  the  king's 
ounsellors  had  filled  him  with  a  strong  dislike  to  his  no* 
ility,  his  clerg)%  and  the  corps  of  his  magistracy.     They  re- 
iresented  to  hum,  that  he  had  tried  them  all  severally,  in 
iveral  ways,  and  found  them  all  untractahle.     That  he  Lad 
ice  called  an  assembly,  (the  notables,)  composed  of  the 
'st  men  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistrates ; 
;hat  he  had  himself  named  every  one  member  in  those  as- 
mbliea,  and  that,  though  so  picked  out,  he  had  not,  in  this 
heir  collective  state,  found  thera  more  disposed  to  a  com- 
>liance  with  his  will  than  they  had  been  separately.     That 
here  remained  for  him,  with  the  least  prospect  of  advantage 
to  his  authority  in  the  states-general,  which  were  to  he  com- 
posed of  the  same  aorta  of  men,  but  not  chosen  by  him,  only 
the  tiers  ctat.     In  this  alone  he  could  repose  any  hope  of  ex- 
tricating himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  of  settling  him  in 
a  clear  and  permanent  authority.     They  represented,  (these 
are  the  words  of  one  of  my  informants,)  "That  the  royal 
authority  compressed  with  the  weight  of  these  aristocratic 
bodies,  lull  of  ambition,  and  of  fsction,  when  once  unloaded, 
'Would  rise  of  itself,  and  occupy  its  natural  place  without 
disturbance  or  control:"    that   the  common  people  would 
protect,  cherish,  and  support,  instead  of  crushing  it.     "  The 
I      people"  (it  was  said)  "could  entertain  no  objects  of  ambi- 
B  tion ;"  they  were  out  of  the  road  of  intrigue  and  cabal ;  and 
p  €ould  possibly  have  no  other  view  than  the  support  of  the 
inild  and  parental  authority  by  which  they  were  invested, 
^r  the  first  time  collectively,  with  real  importance  in  the 
state,  and  protected  in  their  peaceable  and  useful  employ- 
Jnents. 

This  unfortunate  king  (not  without  a  large 
•%hare  of  blame  to  himself)  was  deluded  to  hss      r^i^. 
^xiin  bj  a  desire  to  humble  and  reduce  his  nO' 
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t  wboUv  to  eradicate  these  bodies,  in  the  man* 
effected  bv  the  democratic  power :  I  rather  belieTe 
tliat  eren  decker's  designs  did  not  go  to  that  extent.  With 
Ids  own  hand,  however,  Louid  XVI-  pulled  down  the  pillara 
which  upheld  his  throne;  and  this  he  did,  beeauBe  he  could 
not  bear  the  inconreniences  which  are  attached  to  eTervthin§; 
human ;  becaoae  he  fotmd  himself  cooped  tip,  and  in  duRmce^ 
by  thoee  limits  which  nature  prescribes  to  desire  and  imagin- 
ation; and  was  taught  to  consider  as  low  and  degrading, 
that  mutual  dependence  which  Providence  has  ordained  tlut 
all  men  should  have  on  one  another.  He  is  not  at  this 
minute  perhaps  cured  of  the  dread  of  the  power  and  credit 
likely  to  be  acquired  by  those  who  would  save  and  rescue 
him.  He  leaves  those  who  suffer  in  his  cause  to  their  fate; 
c  and  hopes  bj  various,  mean,  delusive  intrigues,  in  which  I 
am  afraid  he  is  encouraged  from  abroad,  to  regain,  amon^ 
traitors  and  regicides,  the  power  he  has  joined  to  take  from 
his  own  family,  whom  he  quietly  sees  proscribed  before  his 
eyes,  and  called  to  answer  to  the  lowest  of  his  rebels,  as  the 
Tilest  of  all  criminals. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  emperor  may  be 
roperor.  taught  better  things  by  this  fatal  example.  But 
it  is  sure  that  ho  has  advisers  who  endeavour  to  fill  him 
with  tho  ideas  which  have  brought  his  brother-in-law  to  his 
present  situation.  Joseph  the  Second  was  far  gone  in  this 
philosophy,  and  some,  if  not  most,  who  serve  the  emperor, 
wo\tld  kintliy  initiate  him  into  all  the  mystecries  of  this  free- 
masonry.  They  would  persuade  him  to  look  on  the  National 
Assembly  not  with  the  hatred  of  an  enemy,  but  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival,  They  would  make  him  desirous  of  doingr 
in  his  o\vn  dominions,  by  a  royal  despotism,  what  has  been 
done  in  France  by  a  democratic.  Itatherthan  abandon  such 
enterprises,  they  would  persuade  him  to  a  strange  alliaiics 
between  those  extremes.  Their  grand  object  being  now,  w 
in  his  brother's  time,  at  any  rate  to  destroy  the  higher 
orders,  they  think  he  cannot  compass  this  end,  as  certMnly 
he  cannot,  without  elevating  the  lower.  By  depressing  the 
one  and  by  raising  the  other,  they  hope  in  the  first  place  to 
increase  his  treasures  and  his  army ;  and  with  these  commoW 
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liigtrumenta  of  rojal  power  they  flatter  him  that  the  demo- 
cracy which  they  help,  ia  his  name,  to  create,  will  give  him 
but  little  trouble.  In  defiauce  of  the  freshest  experience, 
■which  might  show  him  that  old  impossibilities  are  become 
modern  probabilitiea,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  evil  prin- 
ciples may  go,  when  left  to  their  own  operation,  ia  beyond 
the  power  of  calculation,  they  will  endeavour  to  persuade 
Hm  that  such  n  demoojpacy  is  a  thing  which  cannot  subsist 
by  itself;  that  in  whose  hands  soever  the  military  command 
is  placed,  he  niuat  be,  in  the  necessary  course  of  aliairs, 
Sooner  or  later  the  master ;  and  that,  being  the  master  of 
Various  unconnected  countries,  he  may  keep  them  all  in 
order  by  employing  a  miUtary  force,  which  to  each  of  them 
3«  foreign.  Thia  maxim  too,  however  formerly  plausible, 
Will  not  now  hold  water.  This  sclieme  is  full  of  intricacy, 
aad  may  cause  him  everywhere  to  lose  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  These  couuaellora  forget  that  a  corrupted  army 
"Vvaa  the  very  cause  of  the  ruin  of  hia  brother-in-law ;  and 
that  he  ia  himself  far  from  secure  from  a  similar  corruption. 

Instead  of  reconciling  himself  heartily  and 
hondjide  according  to  the  most  obvioua  rules  of       ^   "^  * 
jHjlicy  to  the  states  of  Brabant,  as  they  are  constituted,  and 
'Vrho  in  the  present  state  of  things  stand  on  the  same  founda- 
tion with  the  monarchy  itself,  and  who  might  have  been 
^;ained  with  the  greateat  facUity,  they  have  advised  him  to 
"the  most  unkingly  proceeding  which,  either  in  a  good  or  in 
a  bad  light,  has  ever  been  attempted.  Under  a  preteit  taken 
irom  the  apirit  of  the  lowest  chicane,  they  have  counselled 
liim  wholly  to  break  the  pubhc  faith,  to  annul  the  amnesty, 
aa  well  as  the  other  conditions  through  which  he  obtained 
an  entrance  into  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  under 
the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  and  PrusBia.    He  is  made  to 
declare  hia  adherence  to  the  indemnity  in  a  criminal  sense, 
but  he  is  to  keep  alive  in  hia  own  name,  and  to  encourage  in 
others,  a  civil  process  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  damages 
for  what  has  been  suffered  during  the  troubles.     Whilst  he 
ieepa  up  thia  hopeful  law-auit  in  view  of  the  damages  he 
■Say  recover  against  individuals,  he  loses  the  hearts  of  a 
^holo  people,  and  the  vast  subsidies  which  his  ancestors  tad 

en  used  to  receive  from  tbem. 
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This  design  once  admitted,  unriddles  the  myv 
tery  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  emperor's 
gani  to  France,  ^^^[gters  Tvith  regard  to  France.  As  soon  ss 
they  saw  the  life  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  no  longer 
as  they  thought  in  danger,  they  entirely  changed  their  plan 
isith  regard  to  the  French  nation.  I  believe  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  Kevolution  (those  who  led  the  constituting  assembly) 
have  contrived,  as  far  aa  they  can  do  it,  to  give  the  emperor 
satisfaction  on  this  head,  ite  keeps  a  continual  tone  and 
posture  of  menace  to  secure  this  his  only  point.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  he  all  along  grounds  his  departure 
from  the  engagement  at  Pilnitz  to  the  princes,  on  the  will 
and  actions  of  the  king  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  natural  and  constitutional  orders  of 
the  state,  or  to  the  opinions  of  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon, 
Though  it  ia  manifestly  under  the  constraint  of  imprison- 
ment and  the  fear  of  death,  that  this  unhappy  man  has  been 
giuilty  of  aU  those  hurailitiea  which  have  astonished  mankind, 
the  wivisers  of  the  emperor  will  consider  nothing  hut  the 
physical  person  of  Lours,  which,  even  in  his  present  degraded 
and  infamous  state,  they  regard  as  of  sufficient  authority  to 
give  a  complete  sanction  to  the  persecution  and  utter  ruial 
of  all  his  family,  and  of  every  person  who  has  shown  anjj 
degree  of  attachment  or  fidelity  to  him,  or  to  his  cause; 
well  as  competent  to  destroy  the  whole  ancient  constitution* 
and  frame  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  present  policy,  therefore,  of  the  Austrian  politicians 
18  to  recover  despotism  through  democracy  ;  or,  at  least,  at 
any  expense,  everywhere  to  ruin  the  description  of  men 
who  are  everywhere  the  objects  of  their  settled  and  svs- 
tematic  aversion,  but  more  ospccially  in  the  Netherlands. 
Compare  this  with  the  emperor's  refusing  at  first  all  inter- 
course with  the  present  powers  in  France,  with  hia  endea- 
vouring to  excite  all  Europe  against  them,  and  then,  his  not 
only  withdrawing  all  assistance  and  all  countenance  froni  tlje 
fugitives  who  had  been  drawn  by  his  declarations  from  their 
houses,  aituationa,  and  military  commissions,  many  even  from 
the  means  of  their  very  existence,  but  treating  thetn  mth 
emery  species  of  insult  and  outrage. 

Combining  this  unexampled  conduct  in  the  emperor's  ad- 
risers,  "with  the  tm\ivt^  i^o^jfetftivn^  as  perfidy)  of  the  kin^ 
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of  Prance,  a  fatal  example  ia  held  out  to  all  subjecla,  teud- 
tng  to  ehow  what  little  support,  or  even  countenance,  they 
lire  to  expect  from  those  for  whom  their  principle  of  fidelity 
Wy  induce  them  to  risk  life  and  fortune.  The  emperor'B 
idn'sers  would  not  for  the  world  rescind  one  of  the  acta  of 
this  or  of  the  late  French  Assembly  ;  nor  do  they  wish  any- 
thing better  at  present  for  their  master's  brother  of  France, 
than  that  he  should  really  be,  as  he  is  nominally,  at  the  bead 
6f  the  sy&tem  of  persecution  of  religion  and  good  order, 
Ind  of  all  descriptions  of  dignity,  natural  and  instituted ; 
ftey  only  wiish  all  this  done  with  a  little  more  respect  to  the 
kiog's  person,  and  with  more  appearance  of  consideration 
fcr  his  new  subordinate  office ;  in  hopes,  that,  yielding  him- 
self, for  the  present,  to  the  persons  who  have  effected  these 
(hinges,  he  may  be  able  to  game  for  the  rest  hereafter.  On 
lo  other  principles  than  these,  can  the  conduct  of  the  court 
rf  Vienna  be  accounted  for.  The  subordinate  court  of 
Brassels  talks  the  language  of  a  club  of  Feuillans  and  Ja- 
lobina. 

In  this  state  of  general  rottenness  among 
tahjects,  and  of  delusion  and  false  politics  in 
jprinces,  comes  a  new  experiment.  The  king  of 
France  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  the  regicide  faction, 
the  Barnavea,  Lameths,  Fayettes,  Perigords,  Duporta,  HobeB- 
lierres,  Camu&es,  &c.  &c.  Ac.  They  who  had  imprisoned, 
nspended,  and  conditionally  deposed  him,  are  his  coufiden- 
ial  counsellors.  The  nest  desperate  of  the  desperate  rebels 
■11  themselves  the  moderate  party.  They  are  the  chiefs  of 
ke  first  assembly,  who  are  confederated  to  support  their 
wer  during  their  suspension  from  tlie  present,  and  to  go- 
em  the  existent  body  with  as  sovereign  a  sway  as  they 
lad  done  the  last.  They  hare,  for  the  greater  part,  suc- 
leeded;  and  they  have  many  advantages  towards  jprocur- 
l>g  their  success  in  future.  Just  before  the  close  of 
^eir  regular  power,  ih^ey  bestowed  some  appearance  of  pre- 
Ogatives  on  the  king,  whicli  in  their  first  plaus  they  hacl  re- 
lied to  hini ;  particularly  the  mischievous,  and,  in  his  situ- 
tion,  dreadful,  prerogative  of  a  Veto.  This  prerogative, 
which  they  hold  as  their  bit  in  the  raouth  of  the  National 

embly  tor  the  time  being.)  without  the  direct  assistance 
leir  club,  it  was  impossibie  for  the  king  to  show  even 
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the  desiw  of  exerting  witli  the  sraalleat  effect,  or  even  witli 
safety  to  his  person.  However,  by  playina;  through  this  Veto, 
the  ABsembly  againat  the  king,  and  the  king  against  the  A»- 
Betnbly,  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  both.  In  tUia 
situation,  having  destroyed  the  old  govemtnent  by  their  »- 
dition,  they  would  preserve  as  much  of  order  as  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  their  owti  usui-pation. 

It  is  believed  that  this,  by  far  the  vrorst  party . 
'^"mSo*"'"*^  of  the  miscreants  of  France,  has  received  direct' 
encouragement  from  the  eounsellpra  who  betray 
the  emperor.     Thus  strengthened  by  the  possession  of 
captive  kln<j,  (now  captive  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in  body,)  andj 
by  a  good  nope  of  the  emperor,  they  intend  to  send  tbeir 
ministers  to  every  court  in  Europe  ;  ha\Tng  sent  before  them 
such  a  denunciation  of  terror  and  superiority  to  every  nation 
without   exception,  as   haa  no  example  in  the  diplomatia 
world.     Hitherto  the  ministers  to  foreign  courts  had  beeoj 
of  the  appointment  of  the  sovereign  of  France  previous 
the  Revolution ;   and,  either  from  inclination,  duty,  or 
corum,  most  of  thom  were  contented  with  a  merely  pasaw 
obedience  to  the  new  power.     At  present,  the  king. " 
entirely  in  the  hands  ot  his  jailors,  and  his  mind  broken  I 
his   situation,  can  send  none  but  the  enthusiasts  of  tht 
system — men  framed  by  the  secret  committee  of  the  i'euil 
lans,  who  meet  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stahl,  M.  Neck* 
er'a  daughter.    Such  is  every  man  whom  they  have  talked  of 
sending  hither.     These  miuisters  wUl  be  so  many  spies  and 
incendiaries ;  so  many  active  emissaries  of  democracy.  Thor 
houses  will  become  places  of  rendezvous  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  and  centres  of  cabal  for  whatever  ia  mischievous  and 
malignant  in  this  country,  particularly  among  those  of  rank 
and  fashion.    As  the  minister  of  the  National  Assembly  will 
be  admitted  at  this  court,  at  least  with  his  usual  rank, 
as  entertainments  will  be  naturally  given  and  received  b^ 
the  king's  own  ministers,  any  attempt  to  discountenance  thfl^ 
resort  of  other  people  to  tliat  minister  would  be  ineffectu  ' 
and  indeed  absurd,  and  full  of  contradiction.     The  wome 
who  come  with  these  ambassadors  will  assist  in  foment 
factions  amongst  ours,  which  cannot  fail  of  extending  tin 
evil.     Some  of  them  I  hear  are  already  arrived.    There  is  d*1 
doubt  they  will  do  aa  much  miaeh'ef  aa  they  can. 


Whilst  the  public  minist^ra  are  received  under 
the  general  law  of  the  eommunication  between  ^"""lute"  °' 
nations,  the  correspondences  between  the  fac- 
tious clubs  in  France  and  ours  will  be,  as  they  now  are,  kept 
up:  but  this  pretended  embassy  will  be  a  closer,  more  steady, 
iffiil  more  efl'ectual  link  between  the  partdaaiia  of  the  new 
system  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  I  do  not  mean  that  tbese 
Anglo- Grallic  clubs  in  London,  Manchester,  &c.,  are  not 
dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  Tbe  appointment  of  festive  an- 
w-ersaries  has  ever  in  the  sense  of  mankind  been  held  the 
best  method  of  keening  alive  the  spirit  of  any  institution. 
¥e  have  one  settled  in  London ;  and  at  the  iaat  of  them, 
that  of  the  14th  of  July,  the  strong  diacouutenanee  of  govern- 
ment, tbe  unfavourable  time  of  tUe  year,  and  the  then  un- 
certainty of  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers,  did  not  hinder 
llie  meeting  of  at  least  nine  hundi-ed  people,  with  good  coats 
<ffl  their  backs,  who  could  afl'ord  to  pay  half  a  guinea  a  head 
io  ihow  their  zeal  for  the  new  principles.  They  were  with 
great  difficulty,  aud  ;ill  possible  address,  hindered  from  in- 
^g  the  French  ambassador.  Hia  real  indisposition,  be- 
«dea  the  fear  of  offending  any  party,  sent  him  out  of  tovra. 
B«it  when  our  coui-t  shall  have  recognised  a  governmejit  in 
France,  founded  on  tbe  principles  announced  in  Moutmorin's 
ktter,  how  can  the  Freiich  ambassador  be  frowned  upon  for 
*4  attendance  on  those  meetings,  wherein  the  eatablishinent 
rf  the  government  he  represents  is  celebrated  ?  An  event 
!i»ppened  a  tew  days  ago,  which  in  many  pnrtieulara  was 
"Ury  ridiculous ;  jet,  even  £i-om  tbe  ridicvde  and  absurdity 
<f  the  proceedings,  it  mjirka  tbe  more  strongly  the  spirit  of 
the  French  Assembly.  I  mean  the  reception  they  have  given 
to  tbe  Frith  Street  alliance.  This,  though  the  delLrium  of  a 
low,  drunken  alehouse  club,  they  have  publicly  announced 
a  a  formal  alliance  with  the  people  ot  England,  as  such 
ordered  it  to  be  presented  to  their  king,  and  to  be  published 
m  every  province  in  France.  This  leads  more  directly,  and 
fith  much  greater  force,  than  any  proceeding  with  a  regtdar 
lad  rational  appearance,  to  two  very  material  con-siderations. 
first,  it  shows  that  tliey  are  of  opinion  that  the  current  opi- 
lions  of  the  English  have  the  greatest  intlueuee  on  the  minda 
f  the  people  in  France,  aud  indeed  of  all  the  people  in  Eu- 
ope,  since  they  catch  with  siicli  astonishing  eagerness  at  every 
2  c  2 
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the  most  trifling  show  of  Bucb  opinions  in  tlieir  fuvour.  Next, 
and  what  appears  to  me  to  he  full  as  important,  it  shovrs 
that  they  are  willing  publicly  to  countenance  and  even  to 
adopt  every  factions  conspiracy  that  can  be  formed  in  this 
nation,  however  low  and  base  in  itself,  in  order  to  excite  ia 
the  most  miserable  wretches  here  an  idea  of  their  own 
sovereign  importance,  and  to  encourage  them  to  look  up  to 
Frauce,  whenever  they  may  be  matured  into  something  of 
more  force  for  assistance  in  the  subversion  of  their  domestic 
government.  Tliis  address  of  the  alehouse  club  was  actually 
proposed  and  accepted  by  the  Assembly  as  an  alliance.  Th* 
procedure  was  in  my  opinion  a  high  misdemeanour  in  thos*  | 
who  acted  thus  in  England,  if  they  were  not  so  very  low  and^ 
BO  very  base,  that  no  acts  of  theirs  can  be  called  high,  even 
as  a  description  of  criminality ;  and  the  Aaaenibly  in  accept- 
ing, proclaiming,  and  publishing  this  forged  alliance,  ui» 
been  guilty  of  a  plain  aggresBiou,  which  would  justify  our 
court  in  demanding  a  direct  disavowal,  if  our  policy  should 
not  lead  us  to  wink  at  it. 

Whilst  I  look  over  this  paper  to  have  it  copied,  I  see  a 
manifesto  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  German  princes  on  the  Ehine.  Tliis 
manifesto  contains  the  whole  substance  of  the  Frencb 
politics  with  regard  to  foreign  states.  They  have  ordered  it  ■ 
to  be  circulated  amongst  the  people  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope-— even  previously  to  its  acceptance  by  the  kmg,  a  ^ 
his  new  privy  council,  the  club  of  the  Feuillans.  Therefore, 
as  a  summary  of  their  policy  avowed  by  themselves,  let  us 
consider  aomo  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  piece,  M 
well  as  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  piece  itself. 
Declaration  I*  ^^^^  preceded  by  a  speech  from  Brissot,  M 
against  the  of  uneiampled  insolence  towards  all  the  sovereign 
emperor.  gtates  of  Germany,  if  not  of  Europe.  The  As- J 
ieaibly,  to  express  their  satisfaction  in  the  sentiments  whicli  ] 
it  contained,  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  This  Bvissot  had  beea 
m  the  lowest  and  basest  employ  under  the  deposed  monarciiyi 
a  sort  of  thief-taker,  or  spy  of  police  ;  in  which  character  he 
acted  after  the  manner  of  persons  in  that  description.  Hb 
liad  been  employed  by  his  master,  the  lieutenant  de  police, 
for  a  considerable  tim&  in  London,  in  the  same  or  some  sach 
/iionourable  oecupatYon.    'T.Ve"&fiNQVM!tvwv.,^ki.ch  has  brought 
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forward  all  merit  of  that  kitid,  mised  him,  with  others  of  a 
similar  class  and  disposition,  to  fame  and  eminence.  On  the 
devolution  he  became  a  publisher  of  an  infamous  newspaper, 
■which  he  still  continiiea.  He  la  charged,  and  1  believe  juatly, 
as  the  first  mover  of  the  troubles  in  Hiapaniok.  There  is 
no  wickedness,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in  which  he  is  not 
versed,  and  of  which  he  ia  not  perfectly  capable.  Hia  quality 
of  news  writer,  now  an  employment  of  the  firat  dignity  in 
TVance,  and  hia  practices  and  principles,  procured  hia  election 
into  the  Assembly,  where  he  w  one  of  the  leading  members. 
M.  Condorcet  produced  on  the  same  day  a  draft  of  a  declara- 
tion to  the  king,  which  the  Asaemhly  published  before  it  was 
presented. 

Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before 
the  Revolution)  ia  a  man  of  another  aort  of  birth,  fashion, 
land  occupation  from  Brissot ;  but  in  every  principle,  and 
every  diflposition,  to  the  lowest  aa  well  as  the  highest  and 
moat  determined  villanies,  fully  hia  equal.  He  aeeonda 
Brissot  in  the  Assembly,  and  is  at  once  his  coadjutor  and 
bis  rival  in  a  newspaper,  which,  in  hia  own  name  and  aa 
Buccessor  to  M,  Garat,  a  member  also  of  the  Assembly,  he 
bas  juat  set  up  in  that  empire  of  Grazettea.  Condorcet  was 
chosen  to  draw  the  first  declaration  presented  by  the  A  saem- 
t>ly  to  the  king,  as  a  threat  to  the  elector  of  Trevea,  and  the 
other  princes  on  the  Bhine.  In  that  piece,  in  which  both 
Feuillans  and  Jacobins  concurred,  they  declared  publicly,  and 
proudly  and  insolently,  the  principle  on  which  they 
to  proceed  in  their  future  diaputea  with  any  of  the 
fvereigna  of  Europe  ;  for  they  eay,  "  that  it  ia  not  with  fire 
d  sword  they  mean  to  attack  theu-  territories,  hut  by  what 
11  be  more  dreadful  to  them,  the  introduction  of  liberty." 
I  have  not  the  paper  by  me  to  give  the  exact  words — but 
believe  they  are  nearly  as  I  state  them.  Dreadful  indeed 
lU  be  their  hostility,  if  they  should  be  able  to  carry  it  on 
cording  to  the  example  of  tkeir  modea  of  introducing 
iberty.  They  have  shown  a  perfect  model  of  their  whole 
iesign,  very  complete,  though  in  little.  This  gang  of  mur- 
ierers  and  savages  have  wholly  laid  waate  and  utterly  ruined 
the  beautiful  and  happy  country  of  the  Comtat  Venaissin 
and  the  city  of  Avignon.  This  cruel  and  treacherous  outride 
tihe  sovereignB  of  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  with  a  great  mia- 
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take  of  their  honour  and  interest,  have  permitted,  even  idtTi- 
out  a  rfcmonstrance,  to  be  carried  to  the  desired  point,  on 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  now  themselves  threatened 
in  their  own  states ;  and  this,  because  according  to  the  poor 
and  narrow  spirit  now  in  fashion,  their  brother  Bovereign, 
whose  8ubje<?t3  have  been  thus  traitorously  and  inhumnnly 
treated  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  lias 
a  name  somewhat  different  from  theirs,  and  instead  of  being 
styled  king,  or  duke,  or  landgrave,  is  usually  called  pope. 

The  electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz  were  fl-ighi- 
"empire!''  cned  with  the  menace  of  a  similar  mode  of  war. 
The  Assembly,  however,  not  thinking  that  the 
electors  of  Treves  and  Mcntz  had  done  enough  under  their 
first  terror,  have  again  brought  forward  Condorcet,  preceded 
by  Brissot,  as  I  have  just  stated.  The  declaration,  which 
they  have  ordered  now  to  be  circulated  in  all  countries,  is  in 
substance  the  same  as  the  first,  but  still  more  insolent,  be- 
cause moiv  full  of  detail.  There  thoy  have  the  impudencf 
to  state  that  they  aim  at  no  conquest ;  insinuating  that  all 
the  old,  lawful  powers  of  the  "world  had  each  made  a  con- 
stant, open  profession  of  a  design  of  subduing  his  neigb- 
boiurs.  They  add,  that  if  they  are  provoked,  their  war  wiB 
be  directed  only  againflt  those  who  assume  to  be  nuuten- 
But  to  the  people  they  will  briug  peiice.  hiw,  liberty,  &c.  Ac- 
There  is  not  the  least  hint  that  they  consider  those  whom 
they  call  pci-aona  ''  assuming  to  be  masters"  to  be  the  la\vful 
government  of  their  country,  or  persons  to  be  treated  with 
the  least  management  or  respect.  They  regard  them  as 
usurpers  and  enslavers  of  the  people.  If  I  do  not  naistakc. 
they  are  described  by  the  name  of  tyrants  in  Condorcet'e 
first  draft.  I  am  sure  they  are  bo  in  Brisnot'a  speech,  or- 
dered by  the  Assembly  to  be  printed  at  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  whole  is  in  the  same  strain,  full , 
of  false  philosophy  and  false  rhetoric,  both  however  dJ- 
ciliated  to  captivate  aud  inlluence  the  vulgar  mind,  and  w 
excite  sedition  in  the  coimtrics  in  which  it  is  ordered  to  be 
circulated.  Indeed  it  is  sufk,  that  if  any  of  the  lawful- 
acknowledged  sovereigns  of  Emmpe  had  publicly  ordewd 
such  a  manifesto  to  be  circulated  in  the  dominions  of  anothflf. 
the  ambaasador  of  that  power  would  iostantly  be  ordBredl* 
quit  every  court  AvittiovLt  bh  iu^euoe. 
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Tbe  powers  of  Europe  liaire  a  pretext  for  con-  ^jj^^  ^^  f^^ 
cealiug  their  fears,  by  sRyixig  that  this  Lin^uago  on  tiie  »oviy 
is  not  used  by  the  king ;  though  they  well  know  ^^"  po**™- 
that  there  is  in  eftiect  no  such  person,  that  the  Assembly  is 
in  reality,  and  by  that  king  is  acknowledged  to  be,  the 
master ;  that  what  he  does  is  but  matter  of  formality,  and 
that  he  can  neither  cause  nor  hinder,  accelerate  nor  retard, 
any  meastire  whataoeTer,  nor  atld  to  nor  soften  the  manifesto 
which  the  Assembly  boa  directed  to  be  published,  with  the 
declared  purpose  of  exciting  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  the 
several  countriea  governed  by  these  powers.  By  the  gene- 
rality also  of  the  menaces  contained  in  this  paper  (thongh 
infinitely  aggraTating  the  outrage)  they  hope  to  remoYe  trom 
each  power  separately  the  idea  of  a  distinct  aflVont.  The 
persona  first  pointed  at  by  the  menace  are  certaiidy  the 
princes  of  G«Tnany,  who  harbour  the  persecuted  house  of 
Bourbon  and  the  nobility  of  France ;  the  declaration,  how- 
ever, is  geneml,  and  goes  to  every  state  with  which  they 
may  have  a  cauae  of  quarrel.  But  the  terror  of  France  has 
fallen  upon  all  nations.  A  few  months  since  nil  sovereigna 
seemed  disgjiaed  to  miite  against  her;  at  prestmt  tfeej'all 
seem  to  combine  in  her  faVouJt.  At  no  period  has  the  power 
of  France  eTerappi£_arcd  with  so  formidable  an  aspect.  In 
particular  the  liberties  of  the  empire  can  Fave  nothmg  more 
than  an  existence  the  most  tottering  aud  precarious,  whilst 
France  eJuslF'mth  a  great  power  of  fomentinglrebellion,  and 
the  greatest"  in  the  weakest ;  bat  witt  neither  power  nor 
diqjgsition  to  support  the  smaller  states  in  their  independ- 
ence against  the  attempts  of  the  more  powerful. 

I  wind  up  aU  in  a  mil  conviction  within  my  own  breast, 
and  the  substance  of  wliich  I  nioet  repeat  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  state  of  France  is  the  first  consideration  in 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  of  each  state,  ertemally  as  well 
BB  intemaUy  considered. 

Most  of  the  topics  I  have  used  are  drawn  from  fear  and 
apprehension.  Topics  derived  from  fear  or  addressed  to  it 
are,  I  well  know,  of  doubtfui  appearance.  To  be  sure,  hope 
is  in  general  the  incitement  to  action.  Alarm  some  men — 
you  do  not  drive  them  to  provide  for  their  security ;  you 
put  them  to  a  stand  ;  you  iuduce  them,  not  to  take  measure* 
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to  prevent  the  ajjjvroach  of  danger,  but  to  remove  so  unplea- 
sant  an  idea  from  their  minds  ;  you  persuade  them  to  remain 
as  they  are,  from  a  uew  fear  that  their  activity  may  bring 
on  the  apprehended  mischief  before  its  time.  I  confess  freely 
that  this  evil  sometimes  happens  from  an  overdone  precau- 
tion ;  but  it  is  when  the  measures  are  rash,  ill  chosen,  or  ill 
combined,  and  the  efFects  rather  of  blind  terror  thau  of  en- 
lightened foresight.  But  the  few  to  whom  I  wish  to  submit 
my  thoughts  are  of  a  character  which  will  enable  them  to 
see  danger  without  astonishment,  and  to  provide  against  it 
without  perplexity. 

To  what  lengths  this  method  of  circulating  mutinooa 
manifestoes,  and  of  keeping  emissaries  of  sedition  in  every 
court  under  the  name  of  ambassadors,  to  propagate  the 
Bame  principles  and  to  follow  the  practices,  will  go,  and  how 
noon  they  will  operate,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  go  on  it  will- 
more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  events,  and  to  the  humour 
of  the  time.  The  princes  menaced  with  the  revolt  of  their 
subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  obsequiously  obejed 
the  sovereign  mandate  of  the  now  Roman  senate,  have  re- 
ceived with  distinction,  in  a  public  character,  ambassadors 
from  those  who  in  the  same  act  had  circulated  the  manifesto 
of  sedition  in  their  dominions.  This  was  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  the  degradation  and  disgrace  of  the  Germanic 
body. 

The  ambassadors  from  the  rights  of  man,  and  their  d' 
mission  into  the  diplomatic  system,  I  hold  to  be  a  new  ffi* 
in  this  business.  It  will  be  the  most  important  step  T^' 
taken  to  affect  the  existence  of  sovereigns,  and  the  hig^f 
claBses  of  life — -I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  its  effects  upon 
all  classes — but  the  first  blow  is  aimed  at  the  more  pro- 
minent parts  io  the  ancient  order  of  things. 

What  is  to  be  done  P 

It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  do  more  than  to  make 
a  case.  Many  things  occur.  But  as  they,  like  all  political 
measures,  depend  on  dispositionsj  tempers,  means,  and  ei' 
temal  circumstances,  for  aU  their  effect,  not  being  well 
assured  of  these,  I  do  not  know  how  to  let  loose  any  specu- 
lations of  mine  on  the  subject.  The  evil  ia  stated,  in  mj 
opinion,  as  it  exists.     The  remedy  must  be  where  powef, 
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■^TTedom,  and  information,  I  hope,  are  more  united  with  good 

jxiteutiona  than  they  can  be  with  me.     I  have  done  with  this 

0Vibject,  I  believe,  ior  ever.     It  haa  given  me  many  anxious 

xctoments  for  the  two  last  years.     If  a  great  change  is  to  be 

iii*de  in  human  affairs,  the  mtnda  of  men  will  be  fitted  to  i*, 

t-lie  general  opinions  and  feelings  will  draw  that  way.  Every 

ffeair,  every  hope,  will  forward  it ;  and  then  they,  who  persist 

in  opposing  this  mighty  current  in  human  affairs,  will  appear 

■rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of  Providence  itself,  than  the 

TCiere  designs  of  men.    Ttiey  will  not  be  resolute  and  firm, 

\»ut  perverse  and  obstinate. 


I 
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That  France  by  its  mere  geographical  position,  independ- 
ently of  every  other  circumstance,  must  affect  every  state  of 
Europe ;  some  of  them  immediately,  all  of  them  tbroiigli 
mediums  not  very  remote. 

That  the  standmg  policy  of  this  kingdom  ever  baa  been  to 
watch  over  the  external  proceedings  of  France,  (whatever 
form  the  tnterior  government  of  that  kingdom  might  take,) 
and  to  prevent  tlie  extension  of  ita  dominion,  or  ita  ruling 
influence,  over  other  states. 

That  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  internal  state  of  thing* 
in  France,  which  altera  the  national  policy  with  regard  to 
the  exterior  relations  of  that  country. 

That  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  things  in  the  iIlte^ 
nal  circumstances  of  France,  (and  perhaps  of  this  countrf 
too,)  which  tend  to  fortify  the  principles  of  that  fundamental 
policy ;  and  which  render  the  active  aaaertion  of  those  prin- 
ciples more  pressing  at  this  than  at  any  former  time. 

That,  by  a  change  effected  in  about  three  weeks,  Pranc* 
baa  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Germany ;  to 
make  an  absolute  conquest  of  Savoy ;  to  menace  an  imme- 
diate  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  to  awe  and  overbcsr 
the  whole  Helvetic  body,  which  is  in  a  most  perilous  situa- 
tion. Tke  great  aristocratic  cantons  having,  perhaps,  m 
much  or  more  to  dread  trom  their  own  people  whom  the/ 
arm^  but  do  not  chooae  ot  dare  to  employ,  aa  novx  the  foreign 
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nemy,  which  apainst  all  pulilic  faith  has  hutcherod  their 
Toopa,  Berving  by  treaty  iu  France.  To  this  picturu  it  is 
lardJy  necessary  to  add  the  means  by  "fthioli  rrante  has 
seen  enabk'd  to  effect  all  this,  oaiuely,  the  apparently  mitire 
lestruction  of  one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly  tlie  highest 
disciplJHed  and  beat  appointed,  army  ever  seen,  headed  by 
the  {iTBt  military  sovereign  in  Europe,  with  a  captuiu  uuder 
Lim  of  the  greatest  renown  ;  and  that  without  a  blow  given 
cr  received  on  any  side.  This  state  of  things  Beems  to  me, 
even  if  it  went  no  further,  truly  serious. 

Circumstance 3  have  enabled  Fiimce  to  do  all  this  by  land. 
On  the  other  element  she  has  begun  to  exert  herself;  and 
slie  must  succeed  in  her  designs,  if  enemies  ver)'  different  from 
those  she  has  hitherto  had  to  encoimter  do  not  resist  her. 

She  has  fitted  out  a  naval  force,  now  actually  at  sea,  by 

■'vhicb  she  is  enabled  to  give  law  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.. 

■tt  is  knovvu  as  a  fact  (and  if  not  so  known,  it  is  in  the  na- 

of  things  highly  probable)  that  she  propuaes  the  ravage 

the  Ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  pilhige  of  Rome,  as  her 

object ;  that  next  »he  means  to  bambaxd  iVaples  ;  to 

We,  to  humble,  and  thus  to  command,  all  Italy — to  force 

to  a  nominal  neutrality,  but  to  a  real  dependence — to 

pel  the  Itidian  princes  and  republics  to  admit  the  free 

trance  of  the  French  commerce,  an  open  intercourse,  and, 

e  siire  cont-omitant  of  that  intercourse,  the  affiliated  go- 

eties,  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  she  has  established  at 

vignon,  the  Comtat,  Chamberry,  London,  Manchester,  &c. 

iC,  which  are  bo  many  colonies  planted  in  aU  these  couu- 

,  for  extending  the  influence,  and  securing  the  dominion, 

the  French  republic. 

That  there  never  baa  been  hitherto  a  period  in  which  this 

uagdom  would  have  auffercd  a  French  fleet  to  domiueer  in 

Mediterranean,  and  to  force  Italy  to  submit  to  such 

(TiDS  as  France  wouhl  think  fit  to  impose — to  say  nothing 

what  had  been  done  upon  land  in  support  of  the  same 

^stem-     The  great  object  for  which  we  preserved  Minorca, 

khilat  we  could  keep  it,  and  for  which  we  still  retain  Grib- 

pdtar,  both  at  a  great  expense,  was,  and  is,  to  prevent  the 

[redominauce  of  France  over  the  Mediterranean. 
Thus  far  aa  to  the  certain  and  immediate  effect  of  that 
rmiiment  upon  the   Italian  states.     The  probable   effect 
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■which  tbat  armament,  and  the  other  armaments  jreparing 
Toulon  and  other  porta,  may  have  upon  SpAtK,  on  the  side 
of  the  Mediterranean,  ia  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Britieh  councila. 

That  it  is  most  probablej  we  may  say,  in  a  manner  certain^ 
that  if  there  flhould  be  a  rupture  between  France  and  Spi 
France  will  not  confine  her  offensive  piratical   operatioi 
against  Spain  to  her  efforts  iu  the  Mediterranean ;  on  whid 
Bide,  however,  she  may  grievously  affect  Spain,  especiallj  i^ 
Bhe  eicitea  Morocco  and  Algiers,  which  undoubtedly  she  will, 
to  fall  upon  that  power. 

That  she  will  fit  out  armaments  upon  the  ocean,  by  which 
the  ffota  itself  may  be  intercepted,  and  thus  the  treasures  of 
all  Europe,  as  well  aa  the  largest  and  surest  resources  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  may  be  conveyed  into  France,  and  becoiiia 
powerfid  instruments  for  the  annoyance  of  all  her  neighbours. 

That  she  makea  no  secret  of  her  designs. 

That,  if  the  inward  and  outward  bound  flota  should  escape, 
still  Prance  has  more  and  better  means  of  dissevering  many 
of  the  provinces  in  the  West  and  East  Indies  from  the  stata^ 
of  Spain,  than  Holland  had  when  she  succeeded  in  the  same 
■attempt.  The  French  marine  reeembles  not  a  little  the  o\i 
armamenta  of  the  Flibustiers,  which  about  a  century  back, 
in  conjunction  with  pirat«a  of  our  nation,  brought  such 
calamities  upon  the  Spanish  coloniea.  They  differ  only  iu 
this,  that  the  present  piratical  force  ia,  out  of  all  measure 
and  comparison,  greater ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  the 
line,  and  frigates,  being  ready  built,  most  of  them  in  i 
manner  new,  and  all  applicable  in  different  ways  to  that 
service.  Privateers  and  Moorish  corsairs  possess  not  th* 
best  seamanship,  and  very  little  discipline,  and  indeed  can 
make  no  figure  in  regular  service,  but  in  desperate  adven* 
tures,  and  animated  with  a  luat  of  plunder,  they  are  tnilf 
formidable. 

That  the  land  forces  of  France  are  well  adapted  to  concnr 
with  their  marine  iu  conjunct  expeditions  of  this  nature.  In 
such  expeditions,  enterprise  supplies  the  want  of  discipline, 
and  perhaps  more  tliau  supplies  it.  Both  for  this,  and  for 
other  service,  (however  contemptible  their  military  is  in  other 
respects,)  one  arm  ia  extremely  good,  the  engineering  and 
«rtiJJery  brimcVi.    TVie  o\i  ot&aec  corpa  ia  both  being  com- 
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i  for  tlie  greater  part  of  tLoae  who  were  not  genllemen, 
entlemeu  newly  such,  few  have  abaudoned  the  service, 
the  men  are  veterans  well  enough  disciplined,  and  verj- 
pert.  lo  thia  piratical  way  they  must  make  war  with  good 
rantage.  They  must  do  so,  cvoii  on  the  side  of  Flanders, 
ber  ofienaively  or  defensively-  This  shows  the  difference 
tween  the  policy  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  built  a 
ill  of  brass  about  his  kingdom ;  and  that  of  Joseph  the 
tcond,  who  premeditately  uncovered  his  whole  frontier. 
That  Spain,  from  tlie  actual  and  expected  prevalence  of 
rench  power,  is  in  a  most  perilous  situation;  perfectlv'' 
ipendent  on  the  mercy  of  that  republic.  If  Austria  is 
roken,  or  even  humbled,  she  will  not  dare  to  dispute  its 
iandates. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  we  have  nothing  at  all  to 
read  from  the  power  of  Spain  by  sea,  or  by  land,  or  from 
ttV  rivalry  in  commerce. 

That  we  have  much  to  dread  from  the  connexions  into 
fhich  Spain  may  be  forced. 

!From  the  circumatancea  of  her  territorial  possessions,  of 
Br  resources,  and  the  whole  of  her  civil  and  political  state, 
fe  may  be  authorized  safely,  and  with  undoubted  confidence, 
»  affirm,  that 

Spain  is  not  a  substantive  power : 

That  she  must  lean  on  Frunce,  or  on  England, 

That  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  pre- 
Bnt  the  predominancy  of  a  French  interest  in  that  kingdom, 
B  if  Spain  were  a  province  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or 

state  actually  dependent  on  itj  full  as  much  ao  as  ever 
Wtugal  was  reputed  to  be.  This  is  a  dependency  of  much 
ireater  value :  and  its  destruction,  or  its  being  carried  to 
nj  other  dependency,  of  much  more  serious  misfortune. 

One  of  these  two  thinga  must  happen :  Either  Spain  must 
llbmit  to  circumstauceaf  and  take  such  conditions  as  France 
Fin  impose ;  or  she  must  engage  in  hostilities  along  with 
le  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

IS  Spain  should  be  forced  or  awed  into  a  treaty  with  the 
public  of  France,  she  must  open  her  porta  and  her  com- 
lerce,  as  well  as  the  land  communication  for  the  French 
ibourers,  who  were  accustomed  annually  to  gather  in  the 
arvest  in  Spain.     Indeed  she  must  grant  a  free  communi- 


cation  for  travellers  and  traders  through  her  whole  coimtiT 
In  that  case  it  ia  not  conjectural,  it  is  certain,  the  clubs  will 
give  law  in  the  provinces ;  Bourgoing,  or  some  auch  mis- 
creant, will  give  law  at  Madrid. 

In  thia  Eugland  may  acquiesce  if  she  pleasess ;  and  France 
will  conclude  a  triumphant  peace  with  Spain  under  her  ab- 
solute dependence,  with  a.  broad  hifirhway  into  that,  and  into 
€very  state  of  Europe.  She  actually  iuA-itea  Great  Britain 
to  divide  with  her  the  epoila  of  tlje  new  world,  and  to  make 
a.  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Clearly  it  is  better  to 
do  so,  than  to  suffer  France  to  possess  those  spoils  and  that 
territory  alone ;  which,  without  doubt,  unresisted  by  us,  she 
is  altogether  as  able,  as  she  is  willing,  to  do. 

This  plan  is  propusod  by  the  French,  in  the  way  in  whicb 
they  propose  all  their  plans  ;  and  in  the  only  way  in  whidi 
indeed  they  can  propose  them,  where  there  is  no  regular 
communication  between  his  Majesty  and  their  republic. 

What  they  propose  is  a  plan.  It  is  a  plan  alao  to  resist 
their  predutory  project.  To  remain  quiet,  aud  to  suffer  theo 
to  mdte  tlieir  own  use  of  a  naval  power  before  our  face,  so 
as  to  awe  and  bull}'^  Spain  into  a  submissive  peace,  or  to 
drive  thetn  into  a  ruinous  war,  without  any  uiea£iiu*e  on  oor 
part,  I  fear  is  no  jdau  at  nil. 

However,  if  thv.  plan  of  co-operation  which  France  dfiains, 
and  which  her  affiliated  societies  here  ardently  wish  aadare 
constantly  writing  up,  should  not  be  adopted,  aud  the  war 
between  the  emperor  and  France  should  continue,  I  think  it 
not  at  all  liliely  that  Spain  should  not  be  drawu  into  thfr 
quarrel.  lu  that  ease,  the  ncutrahty  of  England  will  be& 
thing  absolutely  impossible.  The  tirae  only  is  the  subject 
of  deliberation. 

Then  the  question  will  be,  whether  we  are  to  defer  puttuig 
ouraelvea  into  a  posture  for  the  eommon  defence,  either  bf 
armament,  or  negotiation,  or  both,  until  Spain  is  actuallj 
attacked;  that  is,  whether  our  court  vrill  take  a  decided  part 
for  Spain,  whilst  Spain,  on  her  side,  is  yet  in  a  conditiou  to 
act  with  whatever  degree  of  vigour  she  may  have,  whilst 
that  vigour  is  yet  uaeiijausted  ;  or  whether  we  shall  conneft 
ouTHelves  witli  her  brokuu  fortunes  ;  after  she  shall  have  re- 
ceived niateriid  blows,  and  when  we  shall  have  the  wholiJ 
aiow  length  of  that  always  unwieldy,  and  ill-coBstructwii 
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atnd  tben  wounded  and  crippled  body,  to  drag  after  us,  rather 
than  to  aid  us.  Whilst  our  disposition  ia  unceriain,  Spain 
•will  not  dare  to  put  herself  in  such  a  atate  of  defence  as  ■will 
make  her  hostility  formidable,  or  her  neutrality  respectable. 

If  the  decision  is  such  as  tlie  solution  of  this  question  (I 
take  it  to  be  the  true  question)  conducts  to— no  time  is  tc 
|>e  lost.  But  the  measures,  though  prompt,  ought  not  to  be 
rash  and  indigested.  They  ought  to  be  well  chosen,  well  com- 
bined, and  well  pursued.  The  system  must  be  general ;  hut 
it  must  be  executed,  not  suceesaively,  or  with  interruption, 
but  aU  together,  unojlatu,  in  one  melting,  and  one  mould. 

For  thifi  purpose,  we  must  put  Europe  before  us,  which 
plainly  is,  just  now,  in  all  its  parts,  iu  a  state  of  dismay, 
^derangement,  and  confugiou ;  and  very  possibly,  amongst  all 
^  Bovereigns,  full  of  secret  heart-burning,  distrust,  and  mu- 
tual accusation.  Perhaps  it  may  labour  tmder  worse  evils. 
There  is  no  vigour  anywhere,  escept  the  distempered  vigour 
and  energy  of  Prance.  That  country  has  but  too  much  life 
^ia  it,  when  everything  around  ia  so  disposed  to  tameness  and 

■Euor.  The  very  vices  of  the  French  system  at  home  tend 
give  force  to  foreign  exertions.  The  generals  must  join 
tlie  armies.  They  must  lead  them  to  enterprise,  or  they  are 
iikely  to  perish  by  their  hands.  Thus,  without  law  or  go- 
vernment of  her  own,  France  gives  law  to  all  the  governments 
Xti  Europe. 

This  great  mass  of  political  matter  must  have  been  always 
Under  tbe  view  of  thinkers  for  the  puhUc,  whether  they  act 
tn  office  or  not.  Amongst  events,  even  the  late  calamitous 
fcrents  were  in  the  book  of  eontingeuey.  Of  course,  they 
tnust  have  been  iu  design,  at  least,  provided  for.  A  plan, 
\Fhich  takes  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the  states  concerned, 
tvill  rather  tend  to  facilitate  and  simplily  a  rational  scheme 
for  preserving  Spain,  (if  that  were  our  sole,  as  I  think  it 
Dught  to  be  our  principal,  object,)  than  to  delay  and  per-  v 
plex  it. 

If  we  should  think  that  a  provident  policy  (perhaps  now 
more  than  provident,  urgent  and  necessary)  should  lead  us 
Ifco  act,  we  cannot  take  measures  as  if  nothing  had  been  done. 
"MTe  must  see  the  faults,  if  any,  which  have  conducted  to 
the  present  misfortunes;  not  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  mili-  / 

tary  or  political,  or  from  the  common  motives  of  blaming 
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penons  and  eomiadB  wki^  liore  not  been  mtccaJul;  Init 
m  ofder,  if  ve  can,  to  mdmiiBster  some  leaedj  to  these  dif* 
acton,  bj  the  adoption  of  plans  more  bottomed  in  principla^ 
and  bttilt  on  with  more  discretion.   Mistakes  mar  be  lessoiu. 

There  seem  indeed  to  hare  been  sereral  mistakes  in  the 
political  principles  on  which  the  war  was  entered  into,  as 
weU  tm  in  the  plaoa  upon  which  it  was  conducted  ;  some  of 
them  Tery  fundamental  and  not  only  Yisibly,  but,  I  may  say, 
palpably,  erroneous  ;  and  I  think  him  to  have  less  than  toe 
diflcenmient  of  a  Tery  ordinary  statesman,  who  could  not 
foresee,  from  the  very  beginning,  unpleasant  consequences 
from  those  plans,  though  not  the  unparalleled  disgraces  and 
diaaateTB  which  really  did  attend  them  :  for  they  were,  both 
principles  and  measures,  wholly  new  and  out  of  the  common 
course,  without  anything  apparently'  very  grand  in  the  con- 
ception, to  lustily  this  total  departure  from  all  rule. 

For,  in  tne  first  place,  the  iinited  sovereigns  very  much 
injured  their  cause  by  admitting,  that  they  had  notmngto 
do  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  France  ;  in  contrar 
diction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  correBpondent  practice  of  iill  its  states,  from  the  time 
we  liave  any  history  of  them.  In  this  particular,  the  two 
German  courts  seem  to  have  as  little  consulted  the  publicists 
of  Germany,  as  tbeir  own  true  interests,  and  those  of  all  tbfi 
sovereigns  of  Crermany  and  Europe.  This  admission  of  a 
false  principle  in  the  law  of  nations  brought  them  into  an 
apparent  contradiction,  when  they  insisted  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  authority  in  France.  But  this  con- 
fused and  contradictory  proceeding  gave  rise  to  a  practical 
error  of  worse  coDBequcnce.  It  was  derived  from  one  and 
the  same  root ;  namely,  that  the  person  of  the  monarcb  of 
France  was  everj'thing ;  and  the  monarchy,  and  the  inte^ 
mediate  orders  of  the  state,  by  which  the  monarchy  was  up- 
hold, wore  nothing.  So  that  if  the  united  potentates  had 
Bueceedcd  so  far  as  to  re-establiah  the  authority  of  that  king? 
and  that  he  should  he  i50  ill-advised  as  to  confirm  allthecon- 
fiHcal  ions,  and  to  recognise  as  a  hiwful  body,  and  to  cks» 
hltiiHolf  with  that  rabble  of  murdenra,  (and  there  wanted 
not  persons  who  would  so  have  advised  him.)  there  was  nO' 
tiling  in  the  principle  or  in  the  proceeding  of  the  united 
powers,  to  prevent  such  an  arrangement. 


An  expedition  to  free  a  brother  sovereign  from  prison  waa 
Undoubtedly  a  generous  and  chivaLroua  undertaking.  But 
the  spirit  and  generosity  would  not  have  been  less,  if  the 
jolicy  had  been  more  profound,  and  more  comprehensive; 
that  is,  if  it  had  taken  in  thoae  considerationa,  and  those 
■persons,  by  whom,  and,  in  somo  measure,  for  whom,  monarchy 
■eiiats.  This  would  become  a  bottom  for  a  system  of  solid 
and  permanent  policy,  and  of  operations  conformable  to  that 
lystem. 

The  same  fruitful  error  was  the  cause  why  nothing  was 
done  to  impreaa  the  people  of  France  (ao  far  aa  we  can  at  all 
consider  the  inhabitants  of  France  as  a  people)  with  an  idea 
that  the  government  waa  ever  to  be  really  Ereuch,  or  indeed 
tnything  else  than  the  nominal  government  of  a  monarch,  a 
monarch  absolute  as  over  them,  but  whose  sole  support  was 
to  arise  from  foreign  potentates,  and  who  was  to  be  kept  on  hia 
tlirone  by  &erman  forces  ;  in  short,  that  the  king  of  Francf 
Iras  to  be  a  viceroy  to  the  einperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia. 
It  waa  the  ifirst  time  that  foreign  powers,  interfering  in 
the  concerns  of  a  nation  divided  into  parties^  have  thought 
toroper  to  thrust  wholly  out  of  their  councils,  to  postpone, 
to  aiscounteoauce,  to  reject,  and,  in  a  manner,  to  disgrace, 
the  party  whom  those  powers  came  to  support.  The  aiugle 
Jieraon  of  a  king  cannot  be  a  party.  Woe  to  tbo  king  who 
Is  himself  his  party  !  The  royal  party  with  the  king  or  hia 
tepresentatirea  at  its  head  is  the  royal  cause.  Foreign 
powers  have  hitherto  chosen  to  give  to  such  wars  as  this  the 
•ppearance  of  a  civil  contest;,  and  not  that  of  a  hostile  inva- 
fcon.  When  the  Spaniards,  in  the  siitcenth  centm-y,  sent 
•ids  to  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  they  appeared  as  aJliea  to 
that  league,  and  to  the  imprisoned  king  (the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon)  which  that  league  had  set  up.  When  the  Germans 
Came  to  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes,  in  the  same  series 
Of  cinl  wars,  they  came  aa  aJlies.  When  the  English  came 
lo  the  aid  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  appeared  as  allies  to 
'hat  prince.  So  did  the  French  always  when  they  inter- 
Kieddted  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  They  came  to  aid  a 
rty  there.  When  the  Enghsh  and  Dutch  intermeddled  in 
succession  of  Spain,  they  appeared  aa  allies  to  the  em- 
r  Charlea  the  Sixth.  In  short,  the  policy  has  been  aa 
3  its  principlea  w 
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Aecording  to  all  the  oid  principles  of  law  and  policy,  s 
regency  ought  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  French  priuces 
of  the  blood,  nobles,  and  parLiamenta,  and  then  recognised 
by  th6  combujed  powers.  Fundamental  law  and  ancient 
usage,  as  weil  as  tbe  dear  reason  of  the  thing,  have  alvrayi 
ordained  it  during  an  imprisonment  of  the  king  of  France; 
as  in  the  case  of  John,  and  of  Francis  the  First.  A  men* 
archy  ought  not  to  be  left  a  moment  without  a  represents*; 
tive,  having  an  interest  in  the  succession.  The  orders  of 
the  state  ought  also  to  have  been  recognised  in  those 
amongst  whom  alone  they  existed  in  freedom,  that  is,  ra  tbt 
emigrants. 

Thus,  laying  down  a  firm  foundation  on  the  recognition  at 
the  authorities  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  according  to  nature 
and  to  its  fundaraental  laws,  and  not  according  to  the  novel 
and  inconsiderate  principles  of  the  uaurpatiou  which  the 
united  powers  were  come  to  extirpate,  the  king  of  Pruflsi* 
and  the  emperor,  aa  allies  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  France^ 
would  have  proceeded  with  dignity,  first,  to  free  the  monarcli, 
if  possible ;  if  not,  to  secure  the  monarchy  as  principal  in 
the  design  :  and  iu  order  to  avoid  aU  risks  to  that  great  ob- 
ject, {the  object  of  other  ages  thun  the  present,  and  of  otbor 
countries  than  that  of  France,)  they  would  of  course  avoid 
proceeding  with  more  haste,  or  in  a  difi'erent  manner,  than 
what  the  nature  of  such  an  object  required. 

Adopting  thia,  the  only  rational  system,  the  rational  mode 
of  proceeding  upon  it,  was  to  commence  with  an  effectivo 
siege  of  Lisle,  which  the  French  generals  must  have  seen 
taken  before  their  faces,  or  be  forced  to  fight.  A  plentiful 
country  of  fiiends,  from  whence  t«  di-aw  supplies,  would  hate 
been  behind  them ;  a  plentiful  country  of  enemies,  frwBi 
whence  to  force  supplies,  would  have  been  before  them" 
Good  towns  were  always  within  reach  to  deposit  their  hos- 
pitals aud  magazineii.  The  maa^ch  from  Lisle  to  Paria  i> 
through  a  less  defensible  countrj^  and  the  distance  is  hardlj 
80  great  as  from  Longwy  to  Paris. 

If  the  old  politic  and  military  ideas  had  governed,  the 
advanced  guard  would  have  been  formed  of  those  who  hest 
knew  the  country,  and  had  some  interest  iu  it,  supported  by 
some  of  the  best  light  troops  and  light  artillery,  whibt  thi 
grand  solid  body  of  an  army  diseipluied  to  perfection,  pw* 


coeded  leisitrely,  and  in  close  connexion  with  all  its  sbtiva, 

proTisiona,  and  heavy  camion,  to  support  the  expedite  body 

I  m  case  of  misad\'enture,  or  to  improve  and  complete  its 
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The  ilirect  contrar)'  of  all  this  "waa  put  in  practice.     In 
consequence  of  the  original  sin  of  this  project,  the  army  of 
the  French  princes  was  everyuhere  thrown  into  the  reai-, 
land  no  piirt  of  it  brought  forward  to  the  last  moment,  the 
'time  of  the  commencement  ftf  the  i*eeret  negotiation.     This 
naturally  made  an  ill  impression  on  the  people,  and  furnished 
an  occAsion  for  the  rebels  at  Paris  to  give  out  that  the  faith, 
fill  subjects  of  the  king  were  distrusted,  despised,  and  ab- 
horred by  his  allies.     TLe  march  was  directed  througjh  a 
[  ekirt  of  Lorraine,  and  thence  into  a  part  of  Champagne,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  leaving  all  the  strougest  places  behind 
him;  leaving  also  behiud  him  the  strength  of  liid  artillery; 
aad  by  this  meaus  giving  a  superiority  to  the  French,  in  the 
otdy  way  in  which  the  present  France  is  able  to  oppose  a 
German  force. 

In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  those  false  politics, 
which  tuniE'd  everything  on  the  king's  sole  and  aingl^  person, 
the  whole  plan  of  the  war  was  reduced  to  nothing  but  a 
toup  de  main,  in  order  to  set  that  prince  at  liberty.  If 
that  failed  everything  was  to  be  given  up. 
1  The  scheme  of  a  coup  de  main  Might  (under  favourable 
eircumstancea)  be  very  dt  fur  a  partisan  at  the  head  of  a 
light  corps,  by  whose  failure  nothing  material  would  be 
ranged.  But  for  a  royal  army  of  eighty  thousand  men, 
tded  by  8  king  in  person,  who  was  to  march  an  hundred 
"  fifty  miles  ttirougli  an  enemy's  country — surely  this  waa 
plan  unheard  of. 

Although  this  plan  was  not  well  chosen,  and  proceeded 
Tipon  principles  altogether  ill  judged  and  impolitic,  the 
superiority  of  the  military  force  might  in  a  great  degree  have 
Bupplied  the  defects,  and  furnished  a  corrective  to  the  mis- 
taices.  The  greater  probability  was  that  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
iwick  would  make  his  way  to  Paris  over  the  bellies  of  tlie 
Tabble  of  drunkards,  robbers,  assassins,  rioters,  mutineers, 
and  lialf-grown  boys,  under  tlie  ill-obeyed  command  of  a 
theatrical,  vapouring,  reduced  captain  of  cavalry,  who  opposed 
that  creat  comniauder  and  irreat  army.     But — DiU  alitf 
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visum — He  began  to  treat,  the  winds  blew,  and  the  rains  beat, 
the  house  fell — because  it  was  built  upon  sand — and  great 
waa  the  fall  thereof.  This  march  waa  not  an  exact  copy  of 
either  of  the  two  marches  made  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  into 
France. 

There  is  some  secret.  Sickness  and  weather  may  defeat 
an  array  pursuing  a  wrong  plan  ;  not  that  I  believe  the  aiclc- 
ness  to  have  been  so  great  as  it  has  been  reported ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  humiliation  in  this  buaineaa,  a 
perfect  prodigality  of  disgrace.  Some  advantage,  real  or 
lanaginary,  must  compensate  to  a  great  sovereign,  and  to  » 
great  general,  for  so  immense  a  loss  of  reputation.  Longvi7, 
situated  aa  it  ia,  might  (one  should  think)  be  evacuated  witli- 
out  a  capitulatiou  with  a  republic  just  proclaimed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  as  an  usurping  and  rebellious  body.  He  was 
not  far  from  Luxembourg.  He  might  have  taken  away  the 
obnoiioua  French  in  his  flight.  It  does  not  appear  to  bave 
been  necessary  that  those  magistrates  who  declared  for  their 
own  king,  on  the  faith,  and  under  the  immediate  protection, 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  gallows. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  emigrant  nobility  and  gentry 
who  served  with  the  king  of  Prussia's  army,  under  his  im- 
mediate command,  should  be  excluded  from  the  cartel,  anil 
given  up  to  be  hanged  aa  rebels.  Never  was  ao  gross  and  so 
cruel  a  breach  of  the  public  faith,  not  with  an  enemy,  tut 
with  a  friend.  Dumourier  has  dropped  very  singular  hiata. 
Custinc  has  spoken  out  more  broadly.  These  accounts  have 
never  been  contradicted.  They  tend  to  make  an  eternal 
rupture  between  the  powers.  The  French  have  given  out, 
that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  endeavoured  to  negotiate  some 
name  and  place  for  the  captive  king,  amongst  the  murderers 
and  prosenbers  of  those  who  have  lost  their  all  for  his  cause. 
Even  this  has  not  been  denied. 

It  is  singular,  and,  indeed,  a  thing.  Tinder  all  its  circum- 
Btauces,  inconceivable,  that  everything  should  by  the  em* 
peror  be  abandoned  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  That  monorcb 
■was  considered  as  principal.  In  the  nature  of  things,  as  well 
as  in  his  position  with  regard  to  the  war,  he  was  only  an  ally; 
and  a  new  ally,  Avith  crossing  interests  in  many  particulars, 
and  of  a  policy  rather  uncertain.  At  best,  and  supposing 
him  to  act  with  the  greatest  Cdelity,  the  emperor  and  thi  I 
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empire,  to  him,  must  be  but  secondary  objects.  Countries 
oot  of  Germany  muat  affect  him  in  a  still  more  remote  man- 
ner. France,  other  than  fipoin  the  fear  of  its  doctrinal 
principlea,  can  to  him  be  no  object  at  all.  Accordingly,  the 
Ehine,  Sardinia,  and  the  Swiss,  are  left  to  their  fate.  The 
king  of  Prussia  has  no  diTtct  and  immediate  concern  with 
France ;  consequentially,  to  be  Bure,  a  great  deal :  but  the 
emperor  touches  France  directly  in  many  parts  :  he  is  a  neap 
neighbour  to  Sardinia,  by  his  Milanese  territories ;  he  borders 
on  Switzerland ;  Cologne,  possessed  by  bis  uncle,  ia  between 
Mentz,  TreveB,  and  the  king  of  Pmasia's  territories  on  the 
Lower  Shine.  The  emperor  ia  the  natural  guardian  of  Italy 
and  Germany ;  the  natural  balance  against  the  ambition  of 
France,  whether  republican  or  monarchical.  His  ministera 
and  his  generals,  therefore,  ought  to  have  had  their  full  share 
in  every  material  consultation,  which  1  suspect  they  had  not. 
If  he  has  no  minister  capable  of  plans  of  policy,  which  com- 
prehend the  Buperintendency  of  a  war,  or  no  general  with  the 
least  of  a  political  head,  things  have  been  aa  they  must  be. 
However,  in  all  the  parts  of  this  strange  proceeding  there 
3&ust  be  a  secret. 

It  is  probably  known  to  ministers.  I  do  not  mean  t* 
penetrate  into  it.  My  speculations  on  this  head  must  bs 
Only  conjectural.  If  the  king  of  Prussia  under  the  pre- 
^text,  or  on  the  reality,  of  some  information  relative  to  ill 
practice  on  the  part  oi  the  court  of  Vienna,  takes  advantage 
of  his  being  admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  emperor's  domin- 
ions in  the  character  of  an  ally,  afterwards,  to  join  the  com* 
haon  enemy,  and  to  enable  France  to  seize  the  Netherlands, 
audi  to  reduce  and  humble  the  empire,  I  cannot  conceive,  up- 
on every  principle,  anything  more  alarming  for  this  coun- 
try, separately,  and  aa  a  part  of  the  general  system.  After 
«11,  we  may  be  looking  in  vain  in  the  regions  of  politics,  for 
"what  is  only  the  operation  of  temper  and  character  upon 
accidental  circumBtanees — But  I  never  knew  accidents  to 
decide  the  whole  of  any  great  business ;  and  I  never  knew 
temper  to  act,  but  that  some  system  of  poUtiea,  agreeable  to 
its  peculiar  spirit,  was  blended  with  it,  strengthened  it,  and 
got  strength  from  it.  Therefore  the  politics  can  hardly  be 
put  out  of  the  question. 

Great  miatakes  have  been  coi:imJtted ;  at  least  I  hope  aa 
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If  there  have  been  none,  the  case  in  future  is  desperate. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  those  which  have 
occurred  to  1111%  and  moat  of  theai  very  early. 

Whatever  nmy  be  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
on  a  full  luid  mature  view  aiid  comparison  of  the  liistoriral 
matter,  of  the  tranaactioiia  that  liave  passed  before  our  eyes, 
and  of  the  future  prospect,  I  think  I  am  authorized  to  tbnn 
an  opuiion  witliout  the  least  hesitation. 

That  tliere  never  was,  nor  is,  uor  ever  will  be,  nor  ever 
can  be,  the  least  rational  hope  of  making  an  impression  on 
Prance  by  any  eontinental  powers,  if  England  is  not  a  part, 
is  not  the  directing  part,  ia  not  the  soul,  of  the  whole 
federacy  against  it. 

This,  BO  far  as  it  ia  an  anticip.ition  of  future,  is  ground 
on  the  whole  tenor  of  former  history. — In  speculatioii  it  ill 
to  be  accounted  for  on  two  plain  principles. 

First,  That  Great  Britain  is  likely  t-o  take  a  moj«  fair  andj 
equal  part  in  the  alliance,  than  the  other  powers,  aa  havinj 
less  of  crossing  interest,  or  perplexed  discussioa  with  any  ( 
them. 

Secondly,  Because  France  cannot  have  to  deal  with  any  1 
these  continental  sovereigns,  without  their  feeling  that  nation,! 
as  a  maritime  power,  greatly  tsuperior  to  thera  all  put  together}] 
a  force  which  is  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by  England. 

England,  except  daring  the  eccentric  aberration  of  Charlea' 
the  Second,  has  always  considered  it  as  hex  duty  and  inter- 
est to  take  her  place  in  such  a  confederacy.  Her  chief  tlis-j 
putes  must  ever  be  with  France,  and  if  England  shows  llL'^j 
self  indifferent  and  unconcerned  when  tliese  powers  are 
combined  against  the  enterprises  of  France,  she  is  to  look  I 
with  certainty  for  the  aauie  judilfercnce  on  the  part  of  ihesej 
powers,  when  she  may  be  at  war  with  that  nation.  ThisvriUl 
tend  totally  to  disconnect  this  kingdom  from  the  av-stem  of] 
Europe,  in  which,  it"  she  ought  not  rashly  to  meddle, 
ought  never  wholly  to  withdraw  herself  from  it. 

If  then  England  ia  put  in  motion,  whether  by  a  consida^j 
ation  of  the  general  safety,  or  of  the  influence  of  France 
upon  Spain,  or  by  the  probable  operations  of  this  new  sys- 
tem on  the  Netheriamia,  it  must  embrace  in  its  project  the 
"whole  as  much  aa  possible,  and  the  part  it  takes  ought  to  Iw 
W  much  UB  posEible  a  leading  and  prciiiding  parL 


;  therefore  beg  leave  to  sugfrest, 

First,  That  a  minister  should  forthwith  be  sent  to  Spain, 
to  encounige  that  court  to  persevere  in  the  measures  they 
liave  adopted  against  France ;  to  make  &  close  alliaiice  and 
guarantee  of  possessions,  as  against  Prance,  with  that  power, 
and,  -whilst  the  formality  of  the  treaty  is  pending,  to  assure 
them  of  our  protection,  postponing  any  leaser  dbputes  to  an- 
other occasion. 

Secondly,  To  assure  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  our  desire  to 
GEDter  into  our  ancient  connexionfl  with  her,  and  to  support 
ber  effectually  in  the  war  which  France  baa  declared  agaiosb^H 
ber.  ^M 

Thirdly,  To  animate  the  Swiss,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
bo  take  a  part,  as  the  latter  once  did  on  the  principles  of  the 
Bfrand  alliance. 

Pourthly,  To  put  an  end  to  our  disputes  with  Eusaia,  and 
mutually  to  forget  the  past.  I  believe  if  alie  ia  satislied  of 
this  oblivion,  she  will  return  to  her  old  sentiraenta,  with  re- 
gard to  tliis  court,  and  will  take  a  more  forward  part  in  this 
business  than  any  other  power. 

Fifthly,  If  what  has  happened  to  the  king  of  Prussia  is 
only  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  panic  or  of  levity,  and  an 
indisposition  to  persevere  long  in  one  design — the  support 
and  concurrence  of  Euaaia  will  tend  to  steady  him,  and  to 
give  him  resolution.  If  he  be  ill  disposed,  with  tliat  power 
on  hia  back,  and  without  one  ally  iu  Europe,  I  conceive  be 
will  not  be  easily  led  to  derange  the  plan. 

Sixthly,  To  use  the  joint  influence  of  our  court,  and  of  our 
then  allied  powers,  with  Holland,  to  arm  as  fully  as  she  can 
by  sea,  and  to  make  some  addition  by  land. 

Seventhly,  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  France's  next  bro- 
ther, (assisted  by  such  s  couocil  nnd  svicb  representatives  of  ^™ 
the  kingdom  of  France,  i.s  shall  be  thought  proper,)  regent^H 
of  France,  and  to  send  that  prince  a  small  supply  of  uiouej',  ^^ 
arms,  clothing,  and  artillery. 

Eighthly,  To  give  force  to  these  negotiations,  an  instant 
naval  armament  ought  to  be  adopted  -,  one  squadron  for  the 
Mediterranean ;  another  for  the  Channel.  The  season  is 
Convenient,  most  of  our  trade  being,  as  I  take  it,  at  home. 

A-fter  speaking  of  a  plan  formed  upon  the  ancient  policy 
kad  practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe  ;  to  which  this 
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18  exactly  conformable  in  every  respect,  with  no  deviation 
whatsoever,  and  which  is,  I  conceive,  much  more  strongly 
called  for  by  the  present  circumstances  than  by  any  former  ,- 
I  must  take  notice  of  another,  which  I  hear,  but  cannot 
perBuade  myself  to  believe,  is  in  agitation.  This  plan  is 
grounded  upon  the  very  same  view  of  things  which  is  her© 
stated,  namt'ly,  the  danger  to  all  sovereigns,  and  old  republics, 
from  the  prevalence  of  French  power  and  influence. 

It  is  to  form  a  congress  of  ail  the  European  powers,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  general  defensive  alliance,  the  objects  of 
which  should  be, 

First,  The  recognition  of  this  new  republic,  (which  thf' 
well  know  is  formed  on  the  principlee,  and  for  the  declare  I 
purnoHc,  of  the  destruction  of  all  kings,)  and,  whenever  f lie 
bcaas  of  this  new  republic  shall  consent  to  release  the  rojal 
captives,  to  make  poace  with  them. 

Secondly,  To  defend  themselves  with  their  joint  forces 
against  the  open  aggressions  or  the  secret  practices,  in- 
trigues, and  writiugB,  which  are  iiaed  to  propagate  the  Frencii 
principles. 

It  18  easy  to  discover  from  whose  shop  this  commodity 
comes.  It  is  BO  perfectly  absurd,  that  if  that,  or  anything 
like  it,  inecta  with  a  serious  entertainment  in  any  cabinet,  I 
shall  think  it  the  cfiect  of  what  is  called  a  judicisd  blindnew, 
the  certain  forerimner  of  the  destruction  of  all  crowns  and 
kingdoms. 

An  offcTisive  alliance,  in  which  union  is  preaen'ed,  by  com* 
mou  eilbrta  in  common  dangers,  against  a  common  active 
enemy,  may  preserve  its  conatstency,  and  may  produce,  for  ft 
given  lime,  some  considerable  effect ;  though  this  isnoteiwv, 
and  for  any  very  long  period  can  hardly  be  expected.  But 
a  defensive  alliance,  formed  of  long  discordant  interests,  with 
iunuuierable  discuBsiona  eiistiug,  having  no  one  pointed  o''' 
ject  to  which  it  ia  directed,  whieh  is  to  be  held  together  with 
an  unremitted  vigilance,  as  watchful  in  peace  as  in  war,  isw 
evidently  impossible,  is  auch  a  chimera,  is  so  contran  to 
huiinm  nature,  and  the  course  of  human  affairs,  that  I  tdn 
jjersuadt'd  no  person  in  his  senses,  except  those  whose  coun* 
try,  rcligiiin,  and  sovereign  are  deposited  in  the  French 
fii  m\».  <'i>ukl  dream  of  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest  petty 
bouiulnry  suit,  no  diflerence  between  a  family  arrangemcntt 


no  sort  of  misimderatanding  or  cross  purposo  between  th*^ 
pride  and  etiquette  of  courts,  that  woala  not  entirely  dis-^ 
joint  thia  sort  of  alliance,  and  render  it  as  futile  in  its  effects^ 
as  it  is  feeble  in  ita  principle.  But  when  we  conekJer  that 
the  Doain  drift  of  that  defensive  alliance  must  be  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  intrigue,  mischievoua  doctrine,  and  evil  ex- 
ample, in  the  iauccesa  of  unprovoked  rebellion,  regicide,  and 
systematic  assassination,  and  niasaacre,  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  scheme  becomes  quite  lamentable.  Open  the  communica-^^ 
tion  with  France,  and  the  reat  follows  ot  couvse.  ^| 

How  far  the  interior  circumatances  of  thJa  country  sup^H 

J  tort  what  is  said  with  regard  to  ita  foreign  polities,  nmet  be 
eft  to  better  judgments.  I  am  sure  the  French  faction,  here 
is  infiuitely  strengthened  by  the  succeas  of  the  asBassins  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wafcer.  This  evil  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
must  be  extirpated  from  that  centre,  or  no  part  of  the  cir- 
cuitiferencG  can  be  free  from  ihe  mischief  which  radiates 
from  it,  and  which  will  spread  circle  beyond  circle,  in  spite  of 
all  the  little  defensive  precautions  which  can  be  employ 
against  it. 

WJlX  do  not  put  my  name  to  these  hints  submitted  to  the 
^BbBideration  of  reflecting  men.  It  is  of  too  little  import- 
ance to  suppose  the  name  of  the  writer  could  add  any 
weight  to  the  state  of  things  contained  in  this  paper.  That 
state  of  things  presses  irresistibly  on  my  judgment,  and  it 
lies,  and  has  long  lain,  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  mind. 
I  cannot  think  that  what  ia  done  in  France  is  beneficial  to 
the  human  race.  If  it  were,  the  English  constitution 
ought  no  more  to  stand  against  it  than  the  ancient  consti' 
tution  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  new  system  prevaUa. 
I  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  man,  not  unconcerned  for  the 
public,  and  who  is  a  faithful  subject  of  the  king,  respect- 
fiilly  to  submit  this  state  of  facta,  at  this  new  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms  and  polities,  to  his  Majesty,  to 
iis  confidential  servants,  and  to  those  persons  who,  though 
Hot  in  office,  by  their  birth,  their  rank,  their  fortune,  their 
character,  and  their  reputation  for  wisdom,  seem  to  me  to  have 
rge  stake  in  the  stability  of  the  ancient  order  of  things. 
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T¥ITH  RESPECT  TO  FEANCE. 

BEGU»  IN  OCT0BE&,  U9S. 


As  the  proposed  manifesto  is,  I  understimd,  to  pnmul- 
gate  to  the  world  the  general  idea  of  a  plan  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Q  great  kingdom,  mid  through  the  regulation  of  thit 
kingdom  probably  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe  for  ever, 
nothing  requirea  a  more  eerioixs  dehberatiou  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  maJting  it,  the  circumstanees  of  those  to  v:ham  it 
ia  addressed,  and  the  mutter  it  ia  to  contain. 

Ah  to  the  time,  (with  the  due  diffidence  in  my  o"vra  opinion,) 
I  have  some  doubts  whether  it  is  not  rather  unfavourable  to 
the  isaning  any  manifesto,  with  regard  to  the  intended 
government  of  France :  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  ia  (upon 
the  prineipal  point  of  our  attack)  a  time  of  calamity  wd 
defeat.  Manifestoes  of  this  nature  are  commonly  made  when 
the  onny  of  some  sovereign  enters  into  the  enemy's  coimtiy 
in  great  force,  and  under  the  imposing  anthority  of  that  force 
employs  menaces  towards  those  whom  he  desires  to  awe,  and 
makes  promiaea  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  engage  in  ti* 
fevour. 

As  to  A  party,  what  has  been  done  at  Toulon  leaves  do 
doubt,  that  the  party  for  which  we  declare  must  be  that 
which  substantially  declares  for  royalty  as  the  basis  of  tie 
govenunent. 

Afl  to  menaces — Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  contribiile 
more  effectually  to  lower  any  sovereign  in  the  public  esti- 
mation,  and  to  turn  his   defeats  into  disnT^cei*,  than  t'J 
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threaten  in  a  moment  of  impotence.  The  second  manifesto 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  appeareil,  therefore,  to  the  world 
to  be  extremely  ill-timed.  However,  if  his  menaces  in  thai 
aanifeato  had  been  aeasonahle,  they  were  not  without  an 
object.  Qreat  crimes  theti  apprehended,  and  great  evils 
then  impending,  were  to  be  prevented.  At  this  time,  every 
act,  which  early  menaces  might  possibly  have  prerenfed,  is 
done.  Puuishment  and  vengeance  alone  remain,  and  God 
forbid  tliat  they  should  ever  be  forgotten.  But  the  punish- 
ment of  enormoua  offenders  will  not  be  the  less  severe,  or 
the  less  exemplary,  when  it  ia  not  threatened  at  a  moment 
wiien  we  hare  it  not  in  our  power  to  execute  our  threats. 
On  the  other  side,  to  pass  by  proceedings  of  such  a  nefarious 
nature,  in  aD  kinds,  aa  have  been  carried  on  in  Prance,  with- 
out any  signification  of  resentment,  would  be  in  effect  to 
ratify  them ;  and  thus  to  become  accessaries  after  the  fact, 
in  all  those  enormities  whidi  it  ia  impossible  to  repeat,  or 
khink  of  without  horror.  An  absolute  silence  appears  to  me 
to  be  at  this  time  the  only  safe  course. 

Tbe  second  usual  mutter  of  manifestoes  is  composed  of 
promises  to  those  who  co-operate  with  our  designs.  These 
promises  depend  iu  a  great  mesLsiure,  if  not  wholly,  on  the 
apparent  power  of  the  person  who  makes  them  to  fulfil  hi^- 
fengageroentB,  A  time  of  disn-ster  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
miser,  seems  not  to  add  much  to  the  dimity  of  his  person. 
or  to  the  effect  of  his  offers.  One  would  hardly  wish  to  se- 
duce any  unhappy  persons  to  give  the  last  provocation  to  a 
Sfijercileas  tyranny,  without  very  effectual  means  of  protect- 
ing them. 

The  time,  therefore,  seems  (as  I  said)  not  favourable  to  a 
general  manifesto,  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  situation  of 
our  affairs.  However,  1  write  in  a  changing  scene,  when  a 
measure,  very  imprudent  to-day,  may  be  very  proper  to- 
Iflorrow.  Some  great  victory  may  alter  the  whole  state  of 
the  question,  so  far  aa  it  regards  oin  power  of  fulfilling  any 
engagement  we  may  think  fit  to  make. 

But  there  ia  another  consideration  of  far  greater  import- 
Imce  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  manifesto.  The  public,  aud 
the  parties  concerned,  will  look  somewhat  to  the  disposition 
of  the  promiser  indicated  by  his  conduct,  aa  well  as  to  his 
power  of  fulfilling  his  engagements. 


Speaking  of  this  nation  as  part  of  a  general  combination 
of  powers,  are  we  quite  sure,  that  otbera  can  believe  us  to 
be  eiiicere,  or  that  we  can  be  even  fully  assured  of  our  own 
eincerity,  in  the  protection  of  those  who  shall  risk  their  lives 
for  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France,  when  the  world 
sees,  that  those  who  are  the  natural,  legal,  constitutionjil  re- 
presentatives of  that  monarchy,  if  it  has  any,  have  not  had 
their  names  so  much  as  mentioned  in  any  one  public  act ;  that 
in  no  way  whatever  are  their  persons  brought  forward ;  that 
their  rights  have  not  been  espreaalj  or  implicitly  allowed, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  least  consulted  on  tie 
important  interests  they  have  at  stake.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  obscurity  and  contempt,  and  in  t 
degree  of  indigence  at  times  bordering  on  beggary.  Tlieyare, 
in  fact,  little  leaa  prisoners  in  the  village  of  Hanau,  than  tte 
royal  captives  who  are  locked  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Tempi?, 
what  is  this,  according  to  the  common  indications  whieh 
guide  the  judgment  of  mankind,  but,  imder  the  pretext  of 
protecting  the  crown  of  France,  in  reality  to  usurp  it  P 

I  am  also  very  apprehensive,  that  there  are  other  circum- 
Btancea  which  must  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  declurs- 
tions.  No  partiality  to  the  allied  powers  can  prevent  great 
doubts  on  the  fairness  of  our  intentions  aa  supporters  of  the 
crown  of  France,  or  of  the  true  principles  of  legitiraftt« 
government  in  opposition  to  Jacobinism,  when  it  is  visible 
that  tho  two  leading  orders  of  the  state  of  France,  who 
are  now  the  victims,  and  who  must  always  be  the  true 
and  sole  supporters  of  monarchy  in  that  country,  are,  at  best, 
in  some  of  their  descriptions,  considered  only  as  objects 
of  charity,  and  others  are,  when  employed,  employed  only 
as  mercenary  soldiers  ;  that  they  are  thrown  back  out  of 
all  reputable  service,  are  in  a  manner  disowned,  considered 
aa  nothing  in  their  own  cause,  and  never  once  consult^ 
in  the  concerns  of  their  king,  their  country,  their  laws,  their 
religion,  and  their  property  P  We  even  affect  to  be  ashamed 
of  them.  In  all  our  proceedings  we  carefully  avoid  the 
appearance  of  being  of  a  party  with  them.  In  all  our  ideas 
of  treaty  we  do  not  regard  them  as  what  they  are,  the 
two  leading  orders  of  the  kingdom.  If  we  do  not  conaider 
them  in  that  light,  we  must  recognise  the  savages  by  whom 
they  have  been  ruiaed,  and  who  have  declared  war  upou 
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Europe,  whilat  they  disgrace  and  persecute  humaii  nature, 
and  openly  defy  the  Grod  that  made  them,  as  real  proprietora 
of  France. 

I  am  much  afraid,  too,  that  we  shall  ecarcely  be  believed 
fair  supporters  of  lawful  monarchy  againat  Jacobmismj  bo  long 
&a  we  continue  to  make  and  to  oh  serve  cartels  with  tba 
Jacobins,  and  on  fair  terms  exchange  prisoners  with  them, 
whilst  the  royalists,  invited  to  our  standard  and  employed 
under  our  public  faith,  against  the  Jacobins,  if  taken  by  that 
earage  faction,  are  given  up  to  the  eiecutioncr  without  the 
least  attempt  whatsoever  at  reprisal.  Por  this,  we  are  to 
look  at  the  king  of  Prussia's  condvict,  compared  with  hia 
manifestoes  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  For  this,  we  are  to 
look  at  the  capitulations  of  Mentz  and  Tatenciennea,  mads  i 
in  the  course  of  the  present  campaign.  By  theae  two 
capitulationa,  the  Christian  royalists  were  eicluded  from  any 
participation  in  tlie  cause  of  the  combined  powers.  They 
were  considered  as  the  outlaws  of  Europe.  Two  armies 
were  in  effect  sent  against  them.  One  of  tnose  armies  (that 
which  surrendered  Slentz)  was  very  near  overpowering  the 
Christians  of  Poitou,  and  the  other  (that  which  aurrendcrod 
at  Valenciennes)  has  actually  crushed  the  people  whom 
oppression  aud  despair  had  driven  to  resiatance  at  Lyons, 
has  massacred  several  thousands  of  them  in  cold  blood, 
pillaged  the  whole  substance  of  the  place,  and  pursued  their 
rage  to  the  very  houses,  condemning  that  noble  city  to  de- 
solation, in  the  unheard-of  manner  we  have  seen  it  devoted. 

It  ia  then  plain  by  a  conduct  which  overturns  a  thousand 
declarations,  that  we  take  the  royalists  of  France  only  as  an 
instrument  of  some  convenience  in  a  temporary  hostility 
with  the  Jacobins,  but  that  we  regard  those  atheistic  and 
raurderous  barbarians  as  the  bona  fide  poaaessors  of  the  soil 
of  France.  It  appears  at  least,  that  we  consider  them  aa  a 
fair  government  de  facto,  if  not  de  jure ;  a  resistance  to 
wliich  in  favour  of  the  king  of  France,  by  any  man  who 
happened  to  be  born  i^ithin  that  country,  might  equitably  be 
considered,  by  other  nations,  as  the  crime  of  treason. 

For  my  part,  I  would  sooner  put  my  Land  into  the  fire 
than  sign  an  invitation  to  oppressed  men  to  fight  under  my 
standard,  and  then,  on  every  sinister  event  of  war,  cruelly 
give  them  up  to  be  punished  aa  the  basest  of  traitors,  as  long 
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as  I  had  one  of  the  common  enemy  in  my  hnnds  to  be  pwt 
to  death  in  order  to  secure  those  undei'  my  protectioa,  sod 
to  vindicnto  the  common  honour  of  sovereigns.  We  bear 
nothing  of  this  kind  of  secnrity  in  faTour  of  those  whom  ■we 
in^nte  to  the  support  of  our  cause.  Withoat  it.  I  am  not  a 
little  apprehensive  that  the  proclamations  of  tbe  combined 
powera  might  (contrarj'  to  tiieir  intention  no  donbt)  be 
looked  upon  aa  frauds,  and  cruel  trapa  laid  for  their  li\'e8. 

So  far  m  to  tlie  correspondence  between  our  deckratuoB 
and  our  conduct :  let  the  deolsratioa  be  worded  as  it  will,  the 
conduct  is  the  practical  comment  by  which,  and  by  which 
alone,  it  can  be  understood.  This  conduct,  acting  on  the 
declaration,  Leavea  a  monarchy  without  a  monarch;  and 
without  any  representative  or  trustee  for  the  monarch  and 
the  monarchy.  It  supposea  a  kingdom  without  states  Jind 
orders  ;  a  territory  without  proprietors ;  and  faithful  sul)- 
jecta,  who  are  to  be  left  to  the  fate  of  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  affair  of  the  establishment  of  a  government  is  a  ve^ 
difficult  undertaking  for  foreign  powers  to  act  in  as  princi- 
pals ;  though  as  auxiliaries  and  mediators,  it  has  been  not 
at  (ill  unusual,  and  may  be  a  measure  full  of  policy  ttd 
humanity,  and  true  dignity. 

The  lirst  thing  we  ought  to  do,  supposing  ns  not  giTinjf 
the  law  as  conquerors,  but  acting  as  friendly  powers  applied 
to  for  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  a  distract- 
ed country,  is  weU  to  consider  the  composition,  nature,  and 
temper  of  its  objects,  and  particularly  of  those  who  actually 
do,  or  who  ought  to  exercise  power  in  tliat  state.  It  ii 
material  to  know  who  they  are,  and  how  constituted,  vboa 
we  consider  ns  the  people  of  France? 

The  next  consideration  is,  throu£;h  whom  our  arrangenientu 
are  to  be  made,  and  on  what  prLaciples  the  Kovemment  ve 
projiose  is  to  be  established. 

The  first  question  on  the  people  is  this,  Whether  we  are 
to  consider  the  individuals  now  actually  in  France,  numeri' 
cally  taken  and  arranged  into  Jacobin  clubs,  as  the  boiiv 
politic,  constituting  the  nation  of  France  ?  or.  Whether  «f 
are  to  consider  the  original  individual  proprietors  of  iand^. 
expeUed  since  the  Kevolution,  and  the  states  and  the  bodies- 
politic,  such  as  the  colleges  of  justice  called  parliaments,  th* 
corporations  noble  and  not  noble  of  baHliages,  and  towns, 
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id  cities,  tlie  bishops  and  the  clergy,  as  tlie  true  conBtitiient 
arts  of  the  natiou,  and  forming  the  legallj  organized  pm'ts 
r  the  people  of  Traiioe  ? 

Id  this  serious  concern  it  is  very  necessary  that  vre  should 
ave  the  most  distinct  ideas  annexed  to  the  tenns  we  em- 
loy ;  because  it  is  evident,  that  an  abuse  of  the  term  people, 
as  been  the  oria;inal  fundamental  cnuse  of  those  evils,  th© 
ure  of  which,  by  vrar  and  pobcy,  is  the  present  object  of  all 
he  states  of  Europe. 

If  we  consider  the  acting  power  in  France,  in  any  legal 
onstruction  of  pubhc  law,  as  the  people,  the  question  ia  de- 
ided  in  favo^ur  of  the  republic  one  and  indivisible.  But  we 
lave  decided  for  monarchy.  If  so,  we  have  a  king  and  sub- 
ects ;  and  that  kiug  and  subjects  have  rights  and  privileges 
which  ought  to  be  siipported  at  home  ]  for  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  govemmeut  of  that  kingdom  can,  or  ought  to  be 
regulated,  bj  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  a  foreign  confederacy. 

As  to  the  faction  exercising  power,  to  suppose  that  mon- 
Irchy  can  be  supported  by  principled  regicides,  religion  by 
professed  atheists,  order  by  eluba  of  Jacobins,  property  by 
tommittees  of  proscription,  and  jurisprudence  by  revolu- 
ionary  tribimals,  is  to  be  sanguine  in  a  degree  of  which  I 
an  incapable.  On  them  I  decide,  for  myself,  that  these 
'Arsons  are  not  the  legal  corporation  of  France,  and  that  it 
i  not  with  them  we  can  (if  we  would)  settle  tbe  goTemmenfc 
f  France. 

Since,  then,  we  have  decided  for  monarchy  in  that  king- 
om,  we  ought  also  to  isettle  who  ia  to  be  the  monarch,  who 
I  to  be  tbe  guardian  of  a  minor,  and  how  tho  monarch  and 
monarchy  is  to  be  modified  and  supported  ?  If  the  monarch 
9  to  be  elected,  who  the  electors  are  to  be  ?  if  hereditary, 
^hat  order  is  established  corresponding  with  an  hereditary 
aonarchy,  and  fitted  to  maintain  it  ?  Who  are  to  modify  it 
tt  its  exercise  ?  Who  are  to  restrain  its  powers  where  they 
lught  to  be  limited,  to  strengthen  them  where  they  are  to 
>e  supported,  or  to  enlarge  them,  where  the  object,  the  time, 
tnd  the  circumstances,  may  demand  their  eiteuaion  ?  These 
ire  things  which,  in  the  outliue,  ought  to  be  made  distinct 
knd  clear;  for  if  they  are  not,  (especially  with  regard  1>j 
ihose  great  points,  who  are  tbe  proprietors  of  the  soil,  aiiu 
^liat  ia  the  corporation  of  the  kingdom,)  there  is  nothing  to 
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hinder  the  complete  establishjucnt  of  a  Jacobin  republic, 
(such  as  that  formed  in  1790  and  1791.)  under  the  name  ot 
a  Democracie  Boyale.     Jacobiniani  does  not  consist  in  the 
having,  or  not  having,  a  certain  pageant  iinder  the  name  aid 
a  king,  but  "  in  taking  the  people  as  equal  individuals,  witli«r 
out  any  corporate  name  or  deacription,  without  attention  tot 
property,  without  division  of  powers:,  nud  forming  the  go] 
vernment  of  delegates  from  a  number  of  incu,  so  constituted; 
in  destroying  or  confiscating  property,  and  bribing  the  pubj 
lie  creditors,  or  the  poor,  with  the  spoils,  now  of  one  part  ot 
the  community,  now  of  another,  without  regard  to  prescri}h] 
tion  or  possession."  i 

I  hope  no  one  can  be  so  very  blind  as  to  imagine  ttiat 
monarchy  can  be  acknowledgea  and  supported  in  Francej 
upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  its  property,  corporate  afidi 
individual,  or  that  it  can  enioy  a  moment's  permanence  orj 
security  upon  any  scheme  of  things,  which  sets  aside  all  thej 
ancient  corporate  capacities  and  distinctions  of  the  kiiigdom,! 
and  subverts  the  whole  fabric  of  its  ancient  laws  and  usage 
political,  civil,  and  religious,  to  introduce  a  system  foundc 
on  the  supposed  rights  of  man,  and  the  absolute  equality 
the  human  race.     Unless,  therefore,  we  declare  clearly  and 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  property,  and  coiifiJi| 
to  the  hereditary  property  of  the  kingdom,  the  liniitatio 
and  qiialifications  of  its  hereditary  monarchy,  the  blood  aiU 
treasure  of  Europe  is  wasted  for  the  establishment  of  J* 
cobiniam  in  Prance.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Danton 
Robespierre,  Chaumette  and  Barrerc,  that  Condorcet,  tli 
Thomas  Paine,  that  La  Fayette,  and  the  ex-bishop  of  Autun 
the  abbe  Gregoire,  with  aU  the  gang  of  the  Syeyeses,  t1si_ 
Henriota,  and  the  Santerres,  if  they  could  secure  themseh'ei 
in  the  fruits  of  their  rebellion  and  robbery,  would  be  per- 
fectly indiflerent,  whether  the  most  imhappy  of  all  infanta ' 
whom  by  the  lessons  of  tlie  shoemaker,  his  governor  anJ 
guardian,  they  are  training  up  studiously  and  methodicalM 
to  be  an  idiot,  or  what  is  worse,  the  most  wicked  and  base  ( 
mankind,  continues  to  receive  his   civic   education  in  tn 
Temple  or  the  Tuilleries,  whilst  they,  and  such  as  the 
reaUy  govern  the  kingdom. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  and  too  sti-ongly  inculcated,  tk 
HiUnarchy  and  property  must,  in  iVance,  go  together;  <ff 
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neitheT  can  Piist.  To  thinlc  of  the  possibility  of  the  exiafc- 
ence  of  a  permanent  and  hercditan-  royalty,  where  nothing 
else  is  heredifartf  or  permanent  in  point  either  of  personal  or 
corporate  dignity,  is  a  ruinous  chimera  worthy  of  the  Ahb^ 
Syeyes  and  those  wicked  fools  his  associates,  who  usurped 
power  by  the  murders  of  the  19th  of  July  and  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1789,  and  who  brought  forth  the  monster  which  they 
called  Democraeie  Royale,  or  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  moBt  thinking  men  would  prefer  infinitely 
some  sober  and  sensible  form  of  a  republic,  in  which  there 
was  no  mention  at  aU  of  a  king,  but  which  held  out  some 
reasonable  security  to  property,  life,  and  personal  freedom, 
to  a  scheme  of  things  like  this  Democraeie  Eoyale,  founded 
impiety,  immorality,  fraudulent  currcncieB,  tlie  confisea- 
[)n  of  innocent  individuals,  and  the  pretended  rights  of 
Ban ;  and  which,  in  effect,  eicludiug  the  whole  body  of  the 
_  obility,  clergy,  and  landed  property  of  a  great  nation,  threw 
'Everything  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  set  of  obscure  ad- 
venturers, who  led  to  every  mischief  a  blind  and  bloody  band 
of  sans-culottes.     At  the  head,  or  rather  at  the  tail,  of  this 
frystera,  was  a  miserable  pageant  as  its  ostensible   inatru- 
Oient,  who  was  to  be  treated  mtb  every  species  of  indig- 
llity,  till  the  moment  when  he  was  conveyed  from  the  pa- 
lace of  contempt  to  the  dungeon  of  horror,  and  thence  led 
by   a  brewer  of  hia  capital  through   the   applauses   of  an 
aired,  frantic,  drunken  multitude,  to  lose   hia  head  upon  a 
*cafl'old. 

This  is  the  Constitution,  or  Democraeie  Soyale ;  and  this 
is  what  infallibly  would  be  again  set  up  in  France  to  run 
Exactly  the  same  round,  if  the  predominant  power  should 
So  far  be  forced  to  submit  as  to  receive  the  name  of  a  king, 
leaving  it  to  the  Jacobins  (that  is,  to  those  who  have  suh- 
Vearted  royalty  and  destroyed  property)  to  modify  the  one, 
land  to  distribute  the  other  as  spoil.  By  the  Jacobins  I  mean 
xdiseriminately  the  Brissotins  and  the  Maratists,  knowing 
sort  of  diflerenee  between  them.  As  to  any  other  party, 
one  exists  in  that  unhappy  country.  The  royalists  (those 
Poitou  excepted)  are  banished  and  extinguished ;  and  as 
what  they  call  the  Constitutionalists,  or  Democrats 
oyaux,  they  never  had  an  existence  of  the  smallest  degree 
power,  consideration,  or  authority  j  nor,  if  they  differ  at 
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all  from  the  rest  of  the  atheistic  banditti,  (-which  firoi 
actions  and  principles  I  have  no  reason  to  think,)  wei 
ever  any  other  than  the  temporary  tools  and  instrum: 
the  more  determined,  able,  and  systematic  regicides.  I 
attempts  have  been  made  to  support  this  chimerical 
cracio  Boyale — the  first  was  by  La  Fayette — ^the  1 
Dumonrier : — they  tended  only  to  show  that  this 
project  had  no  party  to  support  it.  The  Girondists 
Wimpfen,  and  at  Bordeaux,  nave  made  some  stru^le 
constitutionalists  never  could  make  any ;  and  for  a  ver 
reason;  they  were  leaders  in  rebellion.  AH  their  pril 
and  their  whole  scheme  of  g^ovemment,  being  repu 
they  could  never  excite  the  smallest  degree  of  enthusi 
favour  of  the  unhappy  monarch,  whom  they  had  re 
contemptible,  to  make  him  the  executive  officer  in  th« 
commonwealth.  They  only  appeared  as  traitors  tc 
own  Jacobin  cause,  not  as  feithtul  adherents  to  the  ki 

In  an  address  to  France,  in  an  attempt  to  treat  M 
or  in  considering  any  scheme  at  all  relative  to  it,  it 
possible  we  should  mean  the  geographical,  we  must 
mean  the  moral  and  political,  country.  I  believe  v 
be  in  a  great  error  if  we  act  upon  an  idea  that  there 
in  that  country  any  organized  body  of  men  who  mi| 
willing  to  treat,  on  equitable  terms,  for  the  restora 
their  monarchy ;  but  who  are  nice  in  balancing  those 
and  who  would  accept  such  as  to  them  appeared  reas( 
but  who  would  quietly  submit  to  the  predominant  po 
they  were  not  gratified  in  the  fashion  of  some  cons^ 
which  suited  with  their  fancies.  ^m 

I  take  the  state  of  France  to  be  totally  diSerei^l 
of  no  such  body,  and  of  no  such  party.  So  &r  fi^ST 
bination  of  twenty  men,  (always  excepting  Poitou,)  1 
yet  heard,  that  a  single  man  could  be  named  of  su: 
force  or  influence  to  answer  for  another  man,  much  1 
the  smallest  district  in  the  country,  or  for  the  most  I 
plete  corapauy  of  soldiers  in  the  army.  We  see  ever. 
that  the  Jacobins  choose  to  apprehend,  taken  up  in  1 
lage  or  in  his  house,  and  conveyed  to  prison  witho 
least  shadow  of  resistance ;  and  this  indi^ffrrently,  whet 
is  suspected  of  royalism,  or  federalism,  moderantism, 
cracy  royal,  or  any  other  of  the  names  of  faction  whici 
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start  by  the  hour.  What  is  naucla  more  astoniBhing,  (and  if 
we  did  not  carefully  attend  to  the  genius  and  -.  .  ..  . 
circumstances  of  this  Eevolution,  must  indeed  influence,  cirii 
Appear  incredible.)  all  their  most  accredited  luili-  *"  m'li'arr- 
tary  men,  from  a  gRneroJissimo  to  a  corporal,  may  be  arrest- 
ed, (each  in  the  midst  of  his  camp,  and  covered  with  tho 
laurels  of  accumulated  victories,)  tied  neck  and  heela,  thrown 
into  a  cart,  and  sent  to  Paris  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  revolutionary  tribunals. 

As  no  iadividufds  have  power  and  influence,  ,, 
so  there  are  no  corporations,  whether  ot  lawyers  tions  of  justice, 
or  burghers,  eiiating.  The  assembly  called  Con-  '^°™^"' " 
stituent,  destroyed  all  auch  institutions  very 
early.  The  primary  and  secondajy  assemblies,  by  their  ori- 
ginal constitution,  were  to  be  diaaolved  when  they  answered 
the  purpose  of  electing  the  magistrates ;  and  were  expressly 
disqualilied  from  perfbrminpf  any  corporate  act  whatsoever. 
The  transient  magistrates  have  been  almost  all  removed 
before  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  and  new  have  been, 
lately  imposed  upon  the  people,  without  the  form  or  cere- 
mony of  an  election :  these  magistrates  during  their  exist- 
ence are  put  under,  as  all  the  executive  authorities  are  from 
first  to  last,  the  popular  societies  (called  Jacobin  Clubs)  of 
the  several  countries,  and  this  by  an  express  order  of  the 
National  Convention:  it  is  even  made  a  case  of  death  to 
oppose  or  attaclv  those  clubs.  They  too  have  been  lately 
subjected  to  an  expurgatory  scrutiny,  to  drive  out  from  them 
everything  savouring  of  what  thej  call  the  crime  of  moder- 
antism,  of  which  ofl'ence  however  few  were  guUty.  But  aa 
people  began  to  take  refuge  from  their  persecutions — amongst 
themselves,  they  have  driven  them  from  that  last  asylum. 

The  state  of  Franco  ia  perfectly  simple.  It  consists  of 
but  two  descriptions — The  oppressors  and  the  oppressed. 

The  first  have  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  in  their 
hands ;  all  the  arms,  all  the  revenues  of  the  public,  all  the 
confiscations  of  individuals  and  corporations.  They  have 
taken  the  lower  sort  from  their  occupations  and  have  put 
them  into  pay,  that  they  may  form  them  into  a  body  of  Jani- 
sariea  to  over-rule  and  awe  property.  The  heads  of  these 
wretches  they  never  suft'er  to  cool.  They  supply  them 
with  a  food  for  fury  varied  by  the  day — besides  the  sensual 
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state  of  intoiioation  from  which  they  are  rarely  free.  Thejr 
have  made  the  priests  and  people  formally  abjure  the  Divin- 
ity ;  they  have  estranged  them  from  every  civil,  moral,  and 
social,  or  even  natural  and  instinctive,  sentiment,  habit,  and 
practice,  and  have  rendered  them  systematieaUy  savages,  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  the  instruments  of  any 
sober  and  virtuous  arrangement,  or  to  he  reconciled  to  an/ 
ptate  of  order,  under  any  name  whatsoever. 

The  otlitT  description,  tite  oppressed,  are  people  of  some 
property  ;  they  are  the  small  relics  of  the  persecuted  landed 
interest ;  they  are  the  burghers  and  the  farmers.  By  tk 
very  circumstance  of  their  being  of  some  property,  though 
numerous  in  some  points  of  view,  they  cannot  be  very 
considerable  as  a  mtmber.  In  cities  the  nature  of  their 
occupations  renders  them  domestic  and  feeble ;  in  the  coun- 
try it  confines  them  to  their  farm  for  subsistence.  The  na- 
tional guards  are  all  changed  and  reformed.  Everything 
auspicious  in  the  descriptiou  of  which  they  were  composed  is 
rigorously  disarmed.  Committees,  called  of  vigilance  aud 
Bafety,  are  everywhere  formed  ;  a  moat  severe  and  scrutiniz- 
ing inquisition,  far  more  rigid  than  anything  ever  known  or 
imagined.  Two  persona  cannot  meet  and  confer  without 
hazard  to  their  liberty,  and  even  to  their  lives.  Niinibera 
scarcely  credible  have  been  executed,  and  their  propertv  con- 
fiscated. At  Paris,  and  in  most  other  towns,  the  hreaa  they 
buy  is  a  daily  dole — which  they  cannot  obtain  without  it 
daily  ticket  delivered  to  them  by  their  masters.  Multitudes 
of  all  ages  aud  sexes  are  actuaDj  imprisoned.  I  have  rea* 
son  to  believe,  that  in  France  there  are  not,  for  various  state 
crimes,  so  few  as  twenty  thousand'  actually  in  jail — a  large 
proportion  of  people  oi  property  in  any  state.  If  a  father 
of  a  family  should  show  any  disposition  to  resist,  or  to  with- 
draw himself  from  their  power,  his  wife  and  children  ar» 
cruelly  to  answer  for  it.  It  is  by  means  of  these  hostages, 
that  they  keep  the  ti"oopa — which  they  force  by  masses  (as 
they  caQ  it)  into  the  field — true  to  their  colours. 

Another  of  their  resources  ia  not  to  he  forgotten.  They 
have  lately  foup.d  a  way  of  giving  a  sort  of  ubiquity  to  the 
supreme  sovereign  authority,  which  no  monarch  has  been  abb 
yet  to  give  to  any  representation  of  his. 

'  Some  accouDts  make  thGm  five  times  as  many. 
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The  commiesioners  of  the  Natiooal  Conveution,  who  are 
the  members  of  the  Convention  itself,  and  really  exercise  all 
its  powers,  make  continual  circuits  through  every  province, 
and  viaita  to  every  army.  There  they  supersede  all  the  or- 
diniiry  authorities  civil  and  military,  and  change  and  alter 
everything^  at  their  pleasure.  So  that  in  effect  no  deliber- 
ative capacity  exists  in  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

Toulon,  republican  in  principle,  having  taken  its  deciBion 
in  a  moment  under  the  guiUotine,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
these  commissioQers,  Toulon,  being  a  place  regularly  fortified, 
and  having  in  its  bosom  a  navy  in  part  higldy  discontented, 
lias  escaped,  though  by  a  sort  of  miracle ;  and  it  would  not 
lave  escaped,  if  two  powerful  fleets  had  not  been  at  the  door 
to  give  tnem  not  only  strong,  but  prompt  and  immediate, 
•uccour,  especially,  as  neither  thia  nor  any  other  eea-port 
town  in  France  can  be  depended  on,  froni  the  peculiarly 
*avage  diapoaitions,  mannerSj  and  connexions.,  among  the 
lower  sort  of  people  in  those  places.  Thia  I  take  to  be  the 
true  state  of  things  in  France ;  so  far  as  it  regards  any  ex- 
isting bodies,  whefher  of  legal  or  voluntary  association,  capable 
(g^  acting  or  of  treating  in  corps. 

As  to  the  oppressed  individuals,  they  are  many ;  and  aa 
discontented  as  men  must  be  under  the  monstrous  and  com- 

?lieated  tyranny  of  all  sorts,  with  which  thoy  are  crushed, 
"hey  want  no  stimulus  to  throw  oif  this  dreadful  yoke ;  but 
they  do  want  (not  manifestoes,  which  they  have  had  even  to 
Burfeit,  but)  real  protection,  force,  and  succour. 

The  disputes  and  questions  of  men  at  their  ease,  do  not 
at  all  affect  their  mmda,  or  ever  can  occupy  the  minds  of 
tnen  in  their  situation.  These  theories  are  long  since  gone 
by ;  they  have  had  their  day,  and  have  done  their  mischief. 
The  question  is  not  between  the  rabble  of  systems,  Fayctte- 
ism,  Condorcetism,  Monarchism,  or  Democratism,  or  Federal- 
ism, on  the  one  side,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  France  on 
the  other — or  between  all  these  systems  amongst  themselves. 
It  is  a  controversy  (weak  indeed  and  unequal  on  the  one 
part)  between  the  proprietor  and  the  robber ;  between  the 
prisoner  and  the  jailor ;  between  the  neck  and  the  guillotine. 
Four-ftftha  of  the  French  inhabitants  would  thankfully  take 
protection  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  would  never 
trouble  their  heads  about  the  abstract  principles  of  the 
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power  br  whidi  they  were  matched  fi 
robbery,  and  murder.  But  then  these  n 
nothing  far  themaehee.  Ther  have  no  arms,  nor  magasineB, 
nor  chiefs,  dot  nnion,  nor  the  possibility  of  these  things 
within  theinselTes.  On  the  whole  therefore  I  lav  it  down  as 
•  eertahity,  that  in  the  Jacobins  no  change  of  mind  is  to  bs ' 
expected — and  that  no  others  in  the  territory  of  Prance  hare 
an  independent  and  delibeiatiTe  existence. 

The  truth  ia,  that  France  18  out  of  itself — The  moral 
France  is  sepanted  from  the  geographical.  The  master  of 
die  honae  is  expelled,  and  the  robbers  are  in  possession.  If 
we  look  for  the  conoratt  people  of  France,  eristing  aa  co^ 
porate  in  the  eye  and  intention  of  public  law,  (that  corporate 
people,  I  mean,  who  are  free  to  deHberate  and  to  decide,  and 
who  have  a  capacity  to  treat  and  conclude,)  they  are  in  T"kn» ' 
den,  and  (Germany,  in  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England. 
TSiere  are  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  there  are  all  the  orders 
of  the  state,  there  are  all  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom. 

This  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  state  of  France,  as  it 
eodflte  terntoritJfy,  and  as  it  exista  morally,  the  question  will 
be,  with  whom  vre  are  to  concert  our  armngements ;  and 
whom  we  are  to  use  as  our  instruments  in  the  reduction,  in 
the  pacification,  and  in  the  settlement  of  France.  The  work: 
to  be  done  must  indicate  the  workmen.  Supposing  us  to 
have  national  objects,  we  have  two  principal,  and  one  second- 
ary. The  first  two  are  so  intimately  connected  as  not  to  be 
separated  even  in  thought ;  the  re-establishment  of  royalty, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  property.  One  would  think  it 
requires  not  a  greAt  deal  of  argument  to  prove,  that  tlifl 
most  serious  endeavours  to  restore  royalty  will  be  made  by 
royalists.  Property  will  be  most  energetically  restored  1^ 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  that  kingdom. 

When  I  speak  of  royalists,  I  wish  to  be  understood  of 
those  who  were  always  sach  from  principle.  Every  arm 
lifted  up  for  royalty  from  the  beginning  was  the  arm  of  a 
man  so  principled.     I  do  not  think  there  are  ten  exceptions. 

The  principled  royalists  are  certainly  not  of  force  to  eflect 
these  objects  by  themselves.  If  they  were,  the  operations  of 
the  present  great  combination  would  be  wholly  unnecessary. 
What  I  contend  for  is,  that  they  should  be  consulted  with, 
treated  with,  and  employed ;  and  that  no  foreignera  wbatso- 
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ever  are  either  in  interest  bo  engaged,  or  in  judg^nent  and 
local  knowledge  so  competent,  to  answer  all  these  purposes, 
aa  the  natural  proprietors  of  the  country. 

Their  nuinher  for  an  eiiled  party  is  also  considerable, 
Altnoat  the  whole  body  of  the  hiiided  proprietoTB  of  France, 
ecclesiastical  and  ciiil,  have  been  steadily  devoted  to  the 
monarchy.  This  body  does  not  amount  to  leee  than  serenty 
thousand — a  very  great  number  in  the  composition  of  the 
respectable  class  sea  in  any  society.— I  am  sure,  that  if  lialf 
that  number  of  the  same  description  were  taken  out  of  this 
country,  it  would  leave  hardly  anything  that  I  should  cidl 
the  people  of  England.  On  the  faith  of  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  body  of  ten  thousand  nobihty  on  horseback, 
with  the  king's  two  brothers  at  their  head,  served  with  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  the  campaign  of  1792,  and  equipped 
themselvea  with  the  last  shilling  of  their  ruined  fortunes  and 
exhausted  credit.'  It  is  not  now  the  question  how  that 
great  force  came  to  be  rendered  useless  and  totally  dissipated. 
I  state  it  now  only  to  remark  that  a  great  part  of  the  same 
force  exists,  and  would  act  if  it  were  enabled.  I  am  anre 
everything  has  shown  na  that  in  this  war  with  France,  one 
Frenchmim  is  worth  twenty  foreigners.  La  Vendee  is  a  proof 
of  this. 

If  we  wish  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minda  of  any 
persons  in  France,  or  to  persuade  them  to  join  onr  standard, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  more  easily  led,  and 
more  readily  fonned  and  disciplined,  (civiUy  and  martially 
disciplined,)  by  those  who  apeak  their  language,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  manners,  who  are  conversant  with  their 
usages  and  habits  of  thiuking,  ajid  who  have  a  local  know- 
ledge of  their  country,  and  some  remains  of  ancient  credit 
and  consideration,  than  with  a  body  congregated  from  all 
tongues  and  tribes.     Where  none  of  the  rijspectable  natiAe 


'  Before  the  Revolution,  the  French  noblesse  were  so  reduced  in 
Qumbers,  ihal  they  did  not  mucli  exceed  twenty  thousand,  at  least  of  foll- 
growQ  men.  As  ihey  have  been  very  cruelly  formed  into  entire  corpa  of 
■oldiera,  it  is  estimated,  that,  by  the  sword,  and  distempers  in  the  lield. 
they  havQ  not  lost  less  than  five  thousiind  men ,  and  if  this  course  is 
piu^ued,  it  is  to  be  feared,  thai  the  whole  body  of  the  French  nobihty  may 
be  exiiii^uLihcd.  Several  hundreds  have  sho  peiiahed  by  fandne,  and 
VsrioUii  accidents. 
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intereate  are  seen  in  the  transaction,  it  is  imposaible  tbat  an; 
declarations  can  convince  those  that  are  within,  or  those  th 
are  without,  tbat  anything  else  than  some  sort  of  hostility 
the  6t)'Ie  of  a  conqueror  is  meant.  At  best  it  will  appear 
fluch  wavering  persons,  (if  suck  there  are,)  whom  we  mean  td 
fix  with  us,  a  choice  whether  they  are  to  continue  a  prey  to 
donu-atic  banditti,  or  to  be  fought  for  as  a  carrion  carcasi^ 
and  piclfod  to  the  bone  by  all  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the] 
sky.  They  may  take  protection,  (and  they  would  I  doubl 
not,)  but  they  can  have  neither  alacrity  nor  zeal  in  such  a 
cause.  When  they  see  nothing  but  bands  of  English, 
Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  Sardinians,  Prussians,  Austrians^ 
Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  Croatians,  acting  ai 
principals,  it  is  impossible  they  should  think  we  come  with  » 
Doiicifieent   design.      Many    of  those   fierce  and  barbarout 

Seople  have  already  given  proof  how  little  they  regard  any 
'rench  party  whatsoever.     Some  of  these  nations  the  peopl 
of  France  are  jealoua  of;  such  are  the  English,  and  tli( 
Spaniards  —  others  they  despise  ;  such  are  the  Italiana — ^ 
others  they  hate  and  dread ;  such  are  the  German  and  Da- 
nubian   powers.     At   best   such    iuterpoaition   of    ancientr 
enemies  excites   apprehension ;  but  in  this  case,  how  can 
they   suppose   that  we   come   to  maiutaiu  their  legitimate 
monarchy  in  a  truly  paternal  French  government,  to  protect 
their  privileges,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their  property, 
when  thejy  see  us  make  use  of  no  oue  person  who  has  any 
interest  in  them,  any  knowledge  of  them,  or  any  the  least 
zeal  for  them  ?    On  the  contrary',  they  see,  that  we  do  not 
sufler  any  of  those  who  have  shown  a  zeal  in  that  cause, 
which  we  seem  to  make  our  own,  to  come  freely  into  any 
place  in  which  tlic  allies  obtain  any  footing. 

If  we  wish  to  gain  upon  any  people,  it  is  right  to  see  whit 
it  is  they  expect.  We  have  hud  a  proposal  from  the  royalists 
of  Poitou.  They  are  well  entitled,  after  a  bloody  war  maiii- 
tained  for  eight  months  against  all  the  powers  ot  anarchy,  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  royalists  of  France.  Do  they 
desire  us  to  exclude  their  princes,  their  clergy,  their  nobihtyf 
The  direct  contrary.  Tbey  earnestly  solicit  that  men  of 
every  one  of  these  descriptions  should  be  sent  to  them.  They 
do  not  call  for  English,  Austrian,  or  Prussian  oiEcers.  They 
call  far  French  emigrant  officers.     They  call  for  the  eiika 
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priests.  They  have  demanded  the  Comte  d'Artoia  to  ap- 
pear at  their  head.  These  are  the  demands  (quite  natural 
demands)  of  those  who  are  ready  to  follow  the  standard  of 
monarchy. 

The  great  mcana  therefore  of  reatoring  the  monarchy 
wlvieh  we  have  made  the  main  object  of  the  war,  is  to  assist 
the  dignity,  the  religion,  and  the  property  of  France,  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  means  of  their  natural  inlluence. 
This  ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  all  our  politic3>  and 
>&  our  military  operations.  Otherwise  everything  will  move 
in  a  prepoateroua  order,  and  nothing  hut  confusion  and  de- 
struction will  follow. 

I  know  that  misfortmie  is  Bot  made  to  win  respect  from 
ordinary  minds.    I  know  that  there  is  a  leanuig  to  prosperity 
however  obtained,  and  a  prejudice  in  its  favour;   I  know 
there  is  a  disposition  to  hope  something  from  the  variety  and 
inconstancy  of  villauy,  rather  than  from  the  tiresorao  uni- 
loMnity  of  fixed  principle.     There  have  been,  I  admit,  situa* 
^ona  in  which  a  guiding  person  or  party  might  be  gained 
'^'''er,  and  through  him  or  them,  the  whole  body  of  a  nation, 
■^or  the  hope  of  aucli  a  conversion,  and  of  deriving  advantage 
from  enemies,  it  might  be  politic  for  a  while  to  throw  your 
friends  into  the  shade.    But  examples  drawn  from  history  in 
Occasions  like  the  present  will  be  found  dangerously  to  mis- 
^t'ad  UB.     France  has   no   resemblance  to  other  countries 
^'hich  have  undergone  troubles  and  been  purifl^ed  by  them. 
■If  France,  Jacobinized  as  it  has  been  for  four  fuU  years,. 
Qid  contain  any  bodies  of  authority  and  disposition  to  treat 
Mth  you,  (most  assuredly  she  does  not,)  such  is  the  levity 
of  those  who  have  expelled  everything  reapoctable  in  their 
^'ountry,  such  tlieir  ferocity,  their  arrogance,  their  mutinous 
spirit,  their  habits  of  defying  everj'thing  human  and  divine, 
*^Qat  no  engagement  would  hold  with  them  for  three  months ; 
*lor  indeed  coidd  they  cohere  togethej*  for  any  purpose  of 
civilized  society,  if  left  aa  they  now  are.     There  must  be  a 
iQeana  not  only  of  breaking  their  strength  within  themselves, 
but  of  civilizing  them ;  and  these  two  things  must  go  to- 
gether, before  we  can  possibly  treat  with  them,  not  only  aa 
a  nation,  but  ^\■it1l  any  division  of  them.     Peacriptions  of 
men  of  their  own  race,  but  better  in  rank,  superior  in  pro- 
perty and  decorum,  of  honourable,  decent,  and  orderly  habits, 
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are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  them  to  such  a  &ume  as  to 
qxmlify  them  so  much  as  to  come  into  contact  with  a  civilized 
uatiou.  A  set  of  those  ferocious  savages  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  left  to  themselves  in  one  part  of  the  country,  whilst 
you  proceed  to  another,  would  break  forth  into  outrages  at 
least  as  bod  as  their  former.  They  must,  as  fiiat  as  gained, 
(if  ever  they  are  gained,)  be  put  under  the  guide,  direction, 
and  governuicnt,  of  better  1  renchmen  than  themselves,  or 
they  will  uiatautly  relapse  into  a  fever  of  aggravated  Ja- 
cobinism, 

"We  must  not  judge  of  other  parts  of  France  by  the  tem- 
porary Bubniiaaiou  of  Toulon,  with  two  vast  fleets  in  its 
liarbour,  and  u  garrison  far  more  numerous  than  all  the  in- 
habitants able  to  bear  aroia.  If  they  were  left  to  themselve?, 
I  am  quite  aure  they  would  not  retain  their  attachment  to 
monarchy  of  any  name  for  a  single  week. 

To  administer  the  only  cure  for  the  unheard-of  disorders 
of  that  imdone  country,  I  think  it  infinitely  happy  for  u^ 
that  God  baa  giveu  into  our  hands  more  ett'eetual  remedies 
than  human  contrivance  could  point  out.     We  have  in  our 
bosom,  and  in  the  bosom  of  other  eivLUzed  states,  nearer  forty 
than  thirty  thousand  persons,  providentially  preserved  not 
only  from  the  cruelty  and  violence,  but  fi-om  the  contagion 
of  the  horrid  practices,  sentiments,  and  language  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, and  even  sacredly  guarded  from  the  view  of  sucli 
abominable  scenes.     If  we  should  obtain,  in  any  considerable 
district,  a  footing  in  France,  we  possees  an  immense  body  of , 
physicians  and  magistrates  of  the  mind,  whom  we  now  kno*'l 
to  be  the  most  discreet,  gentle,  weD-tempered,  conciliatory^ 
iTTtuons,  and  pioua  persons,  who  in  any  order  probably  ei* 
isted  in  the  world.     You  wiU  have  a  missioner  of  peace  luid 
order  in  every  pai'ieh.     Never  was  a  wiser  national  economy 
than  in  the  charity  of  the  English  and  of  other  countries. 
Xever  was  money  better  expended  than  in  the  mainteuaiiw  j 
of  this  body  of  civil   troops  for  re-estabhshing  order  inj 
France,  and  for  thus  securing  its  civilization   to  Europe. 
This  mean.s,  if  properly  used,  is  of  value  inestimable. 

Nor  is  this  corps  of  instrumeuta  of  civilization  confined  to 
the  first  order  of  that  state,  I  mean  tlie  clergy.  The  allied 
powers  possess,  also,  an  exceedingly  immeroua,  well-inform- 
ed, Bensible,  ingenious,  high-principled,  and  spirited  body  o^ 


in  the  expatriated  landed  interest  of  Frnnoe.  as 
ialified  at  least,  as  I  (who  have  been  tuiifjht  by  time 
cpericnce  to  moderate  my  calculation  of  the  expectancy 
man  abilities)  ever  expected  to  sec  in  the  body  of  tmv 
I  gentlemen  and  soldiers  by  their  birth.  Fi-ance  is  well 
wed  and  sifted.  Its  virtuous  men  are,  I  believe, 
rat  the  most  ^Hrtuous,  as  its  wicked  are  amongst  the 
ibandoned  upon  earth.  "WTiatever  iu  the  territory  of 
e  may  be  found  to  be  in  the  middle  between  these 
be  attracted  to  the  better  part.  This  will  be  com- 
i,  when  every  gentleman,  everywhere  being  restored  to 
ided  estate,  each  on  his  patrimonial  {around,  may  join 
ergy  in  reanimating  the  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  religion 

people  ;  that  these  gentlemen  proprietors  of  land  may 
hat  people  according  to  the  trust  they  severally  merit, 
;hey  may  arm  the  honest  and  well-afiected,  and  disarm 
isable  the  factious  and  ill-disposed-  Ifo  foreigner  can 
this  dis crimination,  nor  these  arrangements.  The  an- 
corporations  of  burghers  according  to  their  several 
I  should  be  restored,  and  placed  (aa  they  ought  to  be) 
■  hands  of  men  of  gravity  and  property  in  the  cities  or 
,ges,  according  to  the  proper  constitationa  of  the  com- 
or  third  estate  of  France.  They  will  restrain  and  re- 
!  the  seditious  rabble  there,  as  the  gentlemen  will  on 
own  estates.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  waif  alone,  the 
ry  (once  broken  in  upon  by  foreign  force  woU  directed) 
le  gained  and  settled.  Tt  must  be  g-iined  and  settled 
elf,  and  through  the  meflinm  of  its  own  native  dignity 
roperty.  It  is  not  honest,  it  is  not  decent,  still  leas  is 
!tic,  for  foreign  powers  themselves  to  attempt  anything 
3  minute,  internal,  local  detail,  in  which  they  could  show 
ig  but  ignorance,  imbecility,  confusion,  and  oppression. 

the  prince  who  lias  a  just  claim  to  exercise  tlie  regency 
ance,  like  other  men  he  is  not  without  his  faults  aud 
fects.     But  faults  or  defects  (alway-s  auppr>?(iiig  them 

of  common  human  infirmity)  are  not  what  in  any 
ry  destroy  a  legal  title  to  government.  These  princes 
ept  in  a  poor,  obscure,  country  town  of  the  king  of 
ia's.  Their  reputation  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  every 
niator.  They  cannot  show  themselves,  they  cannot  ex- 
theraaelvesj  as  princes  ought  to  do.     After  being  well 
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informed,  as  any  man  here  can  be,  I  do  not  find,  tliat ' 
blemiflheB  in  thia  eminent  person  are  at  all  considerable, 
that  they  at  all  aflect  a  character  which  ia  full  of  probit 
honour,  generosity,  and  real  goodness.     In  some  points 
has  but  too  much  resemblance  to  hia  unfortunate  brotlierl 
vrho,  with  all  his  wcakncssea,  had  a  good  understanding  i 
many  parts  of  an  excellent  man,  and  a  good  king. 
Monsieuj',  without  euppoaiug  the  other  deficient,   (as 
was  not,)  excels  him  in  general  knowledge,  and  in  a  ah 
and  keen  observation,  with  something  of  a  better  add] 
and  a  happier  mode  of  speaking  and  of  writing.     His 
versntion  is  open,  agreeable,  and  informed,  his  manners  , 
cious  and  princely.     His  brother  the  Comte  d'Artois 
taius  still  better  the  representation  of  his  place.     He  is 
eloquent,  lively,  engaging  in  the  highest  degree,  of  a  decidecL 
charnctcr,  full  of  energy  and  activity.     In  a  word,  he  is 
brave,  honourable,  and  accomplished  cavalier.  Their  bretb 
of  royalty,  if  they  were  true  to  their  own  cause  and  inter 
instead  of  relegating  these  illustrious  persons  to  an  obs 
town,  woidd  bring  them  forward  in  their  courts  and  camp 
and  exhibit  them  to,  what  they  would  speedily  obtain,  tn 
esteem,  respect,  and  affection  of  mankind. 

As  to  their  knocking  at  t-very  door,  (wWc 
seema  to  give  offence,)  can  anything  be  moP 
natural  ?  Abandoned,  despised,  rendered  in  » ' 
manner  outlaws  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
who  have  treated  their  unfortunate  brethren 
with  all  the  giddy  pride  and  improvident  insolence  of  blind 
unfeeling  prosperity ;  who  did  not  even  send  them  a  rom- 
pliment  of  condolence  on  the  murder  of  their  brother  and 
sister ;  in  such  a  state  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  or  blamed, 
that  they  tried  every  way,  likely  or  unlikely,  well  or  ill 
chosen,  to  get  out  of  the  horrible  pit  into  which  they  are 
fallen,  and  that  in  particular  they  tried  whether  the  prince* 
of  their  own  blood  might  at  length  be  brought  to  think  the 
cause  of  kings,  and  of  kings  of  their  race,  wounded  in  tb< 
murder  and  exile  of  the  branch  of  France,  of  aj*  much  ii»* 
portance  as  the  killing  of  a  brace  of  partridges  ?  If  thej 
wei-e  absolutely  idle,  .and  only  eat  in  sloth  their  bread  of 
sorrow  and  dependence,  they  would  be  forgotten,  or  at  belt 
thought  of  aa  wTctchei*  unworthy  of  their  pretensions,  which 
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ey  had  done  nothing  to  support.  If  they  err  from  our  in- 
resta,  what  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  them  in  those  in- 
reata  ?  or  what  desire  has  ever  heen  ahowu  to  employ  them 

any  other  way  than  as  inatrumenta  of  their  own  degrado- 
5n,  shame,  and  ruin  ? 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  by  whom  the  title  of  the  Eegent 
to  be  recognised  (not  made)  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
ogdom,  is  ready  to  recognise  it,  and  to  register  it,  if  a 
ace  of  meeting  waa  given  to  them,  w^hich  might  be  within 
leir  own  jurisdiction,  suppoBing  t?iat  only  loeahty  waa  re- 
lired  for  the  eiercise  of  their  functions :  for  it  ia  one  of 
le  advantages  of  monarchy,  to  have  no  local  seat.  It  may 
funtain  its  rights  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  territorial  juris- 
,ction,  if  other  powers  will  sutler  it. 

I  am  well  apprized,  that  the  little  intriguers,  and  whisper- 
rs,  and  self-conceited,  thoughtless  babblers,  worse  than 
ther,  run  about  to  depreciate  the  fallen  virtue  of  a  great 
ation.  But  whilst  they  talk,  we  must  make  our  choice —  ^ 
ley  or  the  Jacobins.  We  have  no  other  option.  As  to." 
lose,  who  in  the  pride  of  a  prosperity,  not  obtained  by  their 
Tsdom,  valour,  or  industry,  think  eo  well  of  themselves,  and 
f  their  own  abilities  anii  virtues,  and  so  ill  of  other  men  y 
ftith  obliges  me  to  say,  that  they  are  not  founded  in  their 
resumption  conccTning  themselves,  nor  in  their  contempt  of 
he  French  princes,  magistrates,  nobility,  and  clergy.  In- 
tead  of  inspiring  me  with  ditjliie  and  distrust  of  the  uu- 
prtunate,  engaged  with  us  in  a  common  cause  against  our 
acohin  enemy,  they  take  away  all  my  esteem  for  them  own 
baaucters,  and  all  my  deference  to  their  judgment.  m 

There  are  some  few  French  gentlemen  indeed  who  talk  a  H 
nguage  not  wholly  different  from  this  jargon.  Those  whom 
have  in  my  eye,  1  respect  as  gallant  soldiers,  as  much  as 
ly  one  can  do,  but  on  their  political  judgment  and  prudence 
have  not  the  slightest  reliance,  nor  on  their  knowledge  of 
eir  own  country,  or  of  its  laws  and  constitution.  They 
e,  if  not  enemies,  at  least  not  friends,  to  the  orders  of  their 
m  state  ;  not  to  the  princes,  the  clergy,  or  the  monarchy, 

rather  to  the  persona  of  the  late  king  and  queen.  In  all 
her  respects  their  conversation  is  Jacobin.  I  am  afraid 
ey,  or  some  of  them,  go  into  the  closets  of  miniatersj  and 
U  them  that  the  aflfairs  of  France  will  be  better  arranged 
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tjr  the  allied  powers  than  by  tbe  landed  proprietors  o 
the  kingdom,  or  by  the  princes  who  bave  a  right  to  govern 
and  that  if  anj  French  are  at  all  to  be  employed  in  the  eettle 
ment  of  their  country,  it  ought  to  be  only  tho9e  who  havi 
never  declared  any  decided  opinion,  or  taken  any  active  pap 
in  the  Eerolation.' 

I   suspect  that  the  authors  of  this  opinion  are  mere 

sldiera  of  fortune,  who,  though  men  of  integrity  and  bon- 
r,  would  as  gladly  receive  military  rank  from  Eussia,  or 
Austria,  or  Prussia,  as  from  the  Eegent  of  France.  Perhaps 
their  not  having  as  much  importance  at  his  court  as  they  couM 
wish  toay  incline  them  to  this  strange  imagination.  Perliape 
having  no  property  in  old  France,  they  are  more  indiffereni 
about  its  restoratitm.  Their  language  is  certainly  flatte^ 
ing  to  all  minifltera  in  all  eourts.  "We  all  are  men ;  we  all 
love  to  be  told  of  the  extent  of  our  own  power  and  our 
own  faculties.  If  we  iove  glory,  we  are  jealous  of  partners, 
and  afraid  even  of  our  own  instruments.  It  is  of  aU.  modes 
of  flattery  the  most  effectual,  to  be  told  that  you  t-an 
regulate  the  affairs  of  another  kingdom  better  than  its  he- 
reditary proprietors.  It  is  formed  to  flatter  the  princi- 
ple of  conquest  so  natund  to  all  men.  It  is  this  priccipli^ 
which  is  now  making  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  powors 
concerned  have  been  told  by  some  perfidious  Poles,  aud 
perhaps  they  believe,  that  their  usurpation  is  a  great  benetit 
to  the  people,  especially  to  the  common  peop'  i.  Howe«'r 
this  may  turn  out  with  regard  to  Poland,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  France  could  not  be  so  well  under  a  foreign  direction 
as  under  that  of  the  representatives  of  its  own  king,  ftud 
its  own  ancient  estates. 

I  tbink  I  have  myself  studied  France  as  much  as  most  of 
those  whom  the  allied  courts  are  likely  to  employ  in  such  & 
wort.  I  have  likewiae  of  myself  as  paxtial  and  as  vain  an 
opinion  as  men  commonly  have  of  themselves.  But  il'  I 
coidd  command  the  whole  military  arm  of  Europe,  1  i"^ 
sure,  that  a  bribe  of  the  best  province  in  that  kiugdom 
wjuid  not  tempt  me  to  intermeddle  io  their  ati'airs,  except 
in  perfect  occurrence  and  concert  with  the  natural,  leg" 
interests  of  the  country,  composed  of  the  ecclesiaistiual,  th" 
military,  the  several  corporate  bodies  of  justice,  and  of  burg' 
'  This  was  the  language  of  the  ministerialists. 


•ereliip,  making  under  a  mnnarck  (I  repeat  it  again  and 
again)  the  French  nation  according  to  its  fundamental  consti- 
tution. No  coneidei-iite  statesman  would  undertake  to  meddle 
"with  it  upon  auj  other  (Condition. 

The  government  of  that  kingdom  is  fundamentally  mon- 
archical. The  public  law  of  Europe  baa  never  rccogTiiaed  it 
in  any  other  form  of  govemmpnt.  The  potentates  of 
Europe  have,  by  that  law,  a  right,  an  interest,  and  a  duty, 
to  know  with  what  government  thcv  are  to  treat,  and  what 
they  are  to  admit  into  the  federative  society,  or,  in  other 
"words,  into  the  diplomatic  republic  of  Europe.  This  right 
■is  clear  and  indiaputahle. 

Wliat  other  and  further  interference  they  have  aright  to  in 
the  interior  of  the  Concerns  of  another  people,  ia  a  matter 
on  which,  as  on  every  political  subject,  no  very  definite  or 
positive  rule  can  well  be  laid  down.     Our  neighbours  are 
men ;   and  who  will  attempt  to   dictate  the  laws,  mider 
which  it  ia  allowable  or  forbidden  to  take  a  part  m  the  con- 
cerns of  men,  whether  they  are  considered  individually  or 
in  a  collective  capacity,  whenever  charity  to  them,  or  a  care 
of  my   own   safety,   calk   forth    my   activity  ?      Cireuin- 
stances  perpetually  variable,  directing  a  moral  prudence  and  i 
•discretion,  the  general  principles  of  which  never  vary,  must 
alone  describe  a  conduct  fitting  on  auch  occasions,     Tlie 
latest  caauistB  of  pubhc  law  are  rather  of  a  republican  cast, 
and,  in  my  mind,  by  no  means  bo  a^'erse  as  they  ought  to  be  I 
to  a  right  in  the  people  (a  word  which,  ill  defined,  is  of 
the  moat  dangerous  iiae)  to  make  changes  at  their  pleasure 
in  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  country.     These  writers, 
"however,  when  a  country  is  divided,  leave  abundant  liberty  j 
for  a  neighbour  to  support  any  of  the  parties  according  to 
his  choice.'     This  interference  must  indeed  always  be  a  right, 
whilst  the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  others,  ana  of  averting 
from  them  every  sort  of  evil,  ia  a  right :  circumatances  may 
(■,render  that  right  a  duty.     It  dependa  wholly  on  this,  whet  her 
'  it  be  a  bofid  Jide  c\\a.r'\ty  to  a  party,  and  a  prudent  precaution 
I  with  regard  to  yourself,  or  whether,  under  the  pretence  of 
'aiding  one  of  the  parties  in  a  nation,  you  act  in  such  a 
[manner  as  to  aggravate  its  calamities,  and  accomplish  its  final 
t  destruction.     In  truth  it  ia  not  the  interfering  or  keeping 
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It  will  be  a  just  and  irresistible  presumption  against  the 

fairneas  of  the  interposing  power,  that  he  takes  with  him  no 
pai'ty  or  description  of  men  in  the  divided  state.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  these  parties  should  all,  and  all  alike,  bo  more 
adverse  to  the  true  intereata  of  their  country,  and  less  capar 
ble  of  fcrming  a  judgment  upon  them,  than  those  who  are 
absolute  strangers  to  their  affairs,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
actors  in  tlieni,  and  have  but  a  remote,  feeble,  and  secondarj 
sympathy  with  tJieir  interest.  Sometimes  a  calm  and  heal- 
ing arbiter  may  be  necessary ;  but  he  is  to  compose  differ- 
ences, not  to  give  laws.  It  ia  impossible  that  any  one  should 
not  feel  the  full  force  of  that  presumption.  Even  people 
whose  politics  for  the  siupposed  good  of  their  own  country, 
lead  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions  of  a  neigli- 
b During  nation  in  order  to  ruin  it,  will  not  directly  propose 
to  exclude  the  natives,  but  they  will  take  that  mode  of  con- 
sulting and  employing  them,  which  moat  nearly  approaches 
to  an  exclusion.  In  some  particulars  they  propose  what 
amounts  to  that  eiclnsion,  in  others  they  do  much  worse. 
They  recorameud  to  ministry,  "  that  no  Frenchman  who 
haa  given  a  decided  opinion,  or  acted  a  decided  part  in  this 
great  Eevolution,  for  or  against  it,  should  be  countenanced, 
brought  forward,  trusted,  or  employed,  even  in  the  strictest 
subordination  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers."  Al- 
though one  would  think  that  this  advice  would  stand  con- 
demnod  on  the  first  proposition,  yet  as  it  has  been  made 
popular,  and  has  been  proceeded  upon  practically,  I  think  it 
right  to  give  it  a  full  consideration. 

And  first,  I  have  asked  myself  who  these  Frenchmen  arti 
that,  in  the  state  their  own  country  has  been  in  for  these  lis* 
five  years,  of  all  the  people  of  Europe,  have  alone  not  bee* 
able  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  or  have  been  unwilling  to  act 
a  decided  part  ? 

Looking  over  aU  the  names  I  have  heard  of  in  this  great 
Eevolution  in  all  human  affiiii-s,  I  find  no  man  of  any  di»-j 
tinction  who  has  renmined  in  that  more  than  stoical 
but  the  Prince  de  Conti.   This  mean,  stupid,  selfish, 
and  cowardly  animal,  universally  known  and  despaed 
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ifts  indeed,  except  in  one  abortive  attempt  to  elope,  been 
(erfectly  neutral.  However  bia  neutrality,  which  it  seema 
rould  quality  him  for  trust,  and  on  a  competition  must  set 
aide  the  Prince  de  Condfi,  can  be  of  no  sort  of  service.  Hia 
ioodeTation  baa  not  been  able  to  keep  him  from  a  jail.  The 
Hied  powers  must  draw  him  from  that  jail,  before  they  can 
kave  the  full  advantage  of  the  exertiona  of  this  great  neu- 
talist. 

Except  him  I  do  not  recollect  a  man  of  rank  or  talentB, 
pho  by  his  Bpeechee  or  his  votes,  by  hia  pen  or  by  his  sword, 
as  not  been  active  on  thia  acene.  The  time  indeed  could 
idmit  no  neutndity  in  any  person  worthy  of  the  name  of 
mm.  There  were  originally  two  great  divieiona  in  France ; 
lie  one  is  that  which  overturned  the  whole  of  the  govem- 
nent  in  church  and  state,  and  erected  a  republic  on  the 
laais  of  atheism.  Their  grand  engine  waa  the  Jacobin  Club,  a 
lort  of  secession  from  which,  but  exactly  on  the  same  prin- 
siples,  begat  another  short-lived  one,  caUed  the  Club  of 
Eighty-nine,'  whicb  was  chiefly  guided  by  the  court  rebels, 
»ho,  in  addition  to  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  guilty  in 
BommoQ  with  the  others,  had  the  merit  of  betraying  a  gra- 
rious  master  and  a  kind  benefactor.  Subdivisions  of  thia 
^tion,  which  since  we  have  seen,  do  not  in  the  least  differ 
rom  each  other  in  their  principles,  their  diapositioua,  or  the 
iieana  they  have  employed.  Their  only  quarrel  has  been 
kbout  power :  in  that  quarrel,  like  wave  succeeding  wave, 
toe  faction  has  got  the  better  and  expelled  the  other.  Thua 
ja  Fayette  for  a  while  got  the  better  of  Orleans;  and 
Drleans  afterwards  prevailed  over  La  Fayette.  Brissot 
Jverpowered  Orleans ;  Barrere  and  Eobespierre,  and  their 
fection,  mastered  them  both,  and  cut  off  their  heads.  AM 
»ho  werei  not  royalists  have  been  listed  in  some  or  other  of 
ihese  diviaiona.  If  it  were  of  any  uae  to  settle  a  precedence, 
fhe  elder  ought  to  have  his  rank.  The  first  authors,  plotters, 
tnd  contrivers  of  this  monstrous  scheme,  seem  to  me  entitled 
5o  the  first  place  in  our  distrust  and  abhorrence.  I  have  seen 
jome  of  those  who  are  thought  the  best  amongst  the  original 
«bel8 ;  and  I  have  not  neglected  the  means  of  being  in- 
brmed  concerning  the  others.  I  can  very  truly  say,  that  I 
iftve  not  found  by  observation  or  inquiry,  that  any  aense  of 

Tbe  firat  object  of  this  Club  waa  the  piopagatioii  of  Jacottio  principles. 
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the  evils  produced  by  their  projects  has  produced  in  them,  or 
any  one  of  them,  the  stnallest  dogree  of  repentance.  Disap- 
pointment and  mortificiition  undoubtedly  they  feel :  but  to 
them,  repentance  is  a  thing  impossible.  They  are  atheists. 
This  wretched  opinion,  by  which  they  are  possessed  even  to 
the  height  of  fanaticism,  leading  tlicm  to  exclude  irom  their 
ideas  of  a  commomrealth  the  vital  principle  of  the  physical, 
the  moral,  and  the  pohtieaJ  world,  engages  them  in  a  thou- 
sand absurd  contrivances  to  iill  up  this  dreadful  void.  In- 
capable of  innoxious  repose,  or  honourable  action,  or  wise 
speculation,  in  the  lurking-holes  of  a  foreign  land,  into  whicli 
(in  a  common  ruin)  they  are  driven  to  hide  their  heads 
amongst  the  innocent  victims  of  their  madnesH,  they  are  at 
this  very  hour  as  busy  in  the  coafection  of  the  dirt-piea  of 
their  imaginary  constitutions,  as  if  they  had  not  been  quite 
firesh  from  destroying,  by  their  impious  and  desperate  vagaries, 
the  finest  eountiy  upon  earth. 

It  ia,  however,  out  of  these,  or  of  such  as  these,  guilty  mi 
impenitent,  despising  the  esperience  of  others,  and  their  own, 
that  some    people  talk  of  choosing  their  negotiators  vtitli 
those  Jacobins,  who  they  suppose  may  be  recovered  to  a 
sounder  mind.     Tliey  flatter  themselves,  it  seems,  that  the- 
friendly  habits  formed  during  their  original  partnership  of 
iniquity,  a  siinilarity  of  character,  and  a  conlbrmity  in  the 
ground-work  of  their  principles,  might  facilitate  their  con- 
version, and  gain  them  over  to  some  recognition  of  royalty. 
But  surely  this  is  to  read  human  nature  very  ill.     The  seTcra' 
sectaries  m  this  scliism  of  the  Jacobins  axe  the  very  last  meJi 
in  tho  world  to  trust  each  other.     Fellowship  in  treason  ' 
a  bad  ground  of  confidence.     Tho  last  quarrels  are  the  sorest  -A 
and  the  injurieri  received  or  offered  by  your  own  associftte*! 
are  ever  the  most  bitterly  resented.     The  people  of  Prancfirj 
of  every  name  and  description,  would  a  thousand  times  soonw' 
listen  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  or  to  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  or 
the  bishop  of  St.  Pol,  or  to  Monsieur  de  Cazales,  than  to  L* 
Fayette,  or  Dumourier,  or  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  or  thej 
bishop  of  Autuu,  or  Keeker,  or  his  discipla  Lally  Tolendr 
Against  the  flrat  description  they  have   not  the  amalle 
animosity  beyond  that   of   a  merely   political   diasenaion. 
The  others  they  regard  a.s  traitors. 

The  first  description  is  that  of  the  Christian  rojalists,  men 
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who  as  earnestly  wished  for  reformation  as  they  opposed 
jiniiovation,  in  the  fundamental  parts  of  their  church  and  state. 
f  JTieir  parfc  liaa  hcen  vejy  decided.     Accordingly  they  are  to 
the  set  aside  in  the  restoration  of  chiurch  nud  state.     It  ia  an 
[odd  kind  of  disqualification  where  the  restoration  of  religion 
and  moniirfihy  ia  the  question.     If  Englantl  should  (God 
Iforbid  it  should)  fall  into  the  same  misftrtune  vsith  irance, 
and  that  the  court  of  Vienna  should  imdertake  the  restoration 
of  our  monarchy,  I  think  it  would  be  cstraordinary  to  object 
to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Lord  GrenvUle,  or  Mr.  Dun- 
daa,  into  any  ahare  in  the  management  of  that  business,  be- 
cause in  a  day  of  trial  tliey  have  stood  up  firmly  and  manfully, 
as  I  trust  they  always  will  do,  and  with  distinguished  powers, 
for  the  monarchy  and  tho  legitimate  coustituticjn  of  their 
country.     I  am  sure  if  I  were  to  suppose  myself  at  Vienna  at 
such  a  time,  I  should,  as  a  man,  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  a 
loyalist,  pi-otcat  in  that  case,  as  I  do  in  this,  against  a  weak 
and  ruinous  principle  of  proceeding,  which  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  make  those,  who  wijsli  to  support  the  crown, 
itieditate  too  profoundly  on  the  consequeuces  of  the  part  they 
take — and  consider  whether  fur  their  open  and  forward  zenl 
in  the  royal  cause,  they  may  not  be  thrust  out  from  any  sort 
of  confidence  and  employment,  where  the  interest  of  crowned 
Ktcads  is  concerned. 

L  Tliese  are  tiie  parties.  I  have  said,  and  said  truly,  that  I 
know  of  no  neutrals.  But  aa  a  general  obaervation  on  this 
general  principle  of  choosing  neutrals  on  such  occasions  as 
fche  present,  1  have  tliia  to  say — that  it  amounts  to  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this  ishocking  proposition— that  we  ought 
lo  excludt!  men  of  honour  and  ability  trom  aening  theirs 
and  our  cause ;  and  to  put  the  dearest  interesta  of  onrselvef- 
and  our  posterity  into  the  hands  of  men  of  no  decided 
character,  without  judgment  to  choose,  and  without  couragL 
to  profess  any  principle  whatsoever. 

Such  men  can  serve  no  cause,  for  this  plain  reason — they 
liave  no  cause  at  he^rt.  They  can  at  best  work  only  as  mere 
jnercenariea.  They  have  not  been  guilty  of  great  crimes ; 
but  it  is  only  because  they  have  not  energy  of  mind  to  rise 
to  any  height  of  wickedneaa.  They  are  not  hawks  or  kites ; 
they  are  only  miserable  fowls,  whose  flight  is  not  above  their 
dunghiU  or  henrooBt.     But  they  tremble  before  the  authors 
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of  these  horrors.  They  admire  them  at  a  safe  and  respecifol 
djatance.  There  never  was  a  mean  and  abject  mind  that  did 
Hot  admire  an  intrepid  and  dexterous  FiUflLn.  In  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  they  believe  such  hardy  miscreants  to  be  the 
ynly  men  qualified  for  great  affairs:  if  you  set  them  to 
transact  with  euch  persons,  they  are  instantly  subdueiJ 
They  dare  not  eo  much  as  look  their  antagonist  in  the  face. 
They  are  made  to  be  their  subjects,  not  to  be  their  arbiten 
or  controllers. 

These  men  to  be  sure  can  look  at  atrocious  acts  without 
indignation,  and  can  behold  suffering  virtue  without  sympa- 
thy. Therefore  they  are  considered  aa  sober,  dispassionate 
men.  But  they  have  their  passions,  though  of  another  kind, 
and  which  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  carry  them  out  of 
the  path  of  their  duty.  They  are  of  a  tame,  timid,  languid, 
inert  temper,  wherever  the  welfare  of  others  is  concerned. 
In  such  causes,  as  they  have  no  motives  to  action,  they  never 
possess  any  real  abUity,  and  are  totally  destitute  of  all  re- 
source. 

BeUeTe  a  man  who  baa  aeen  much,  and  obaerred  some- 
thing.    I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  life  a  great  many  of  J 
that  family  of  men.     They  are  generally  chosen  because  thefj 
have  no  opinion  of  their  own ;  and  as  iar  as  tbey  can  be  got 
in  good  earnest  to  embrace  any  opinion,  it  is  that  of  whoever 
happens  to  employ  them,  (neither  longer  nor  shorter,  na^ 
rower  nor  broader,)  witli  whom  they  have  no  discussion  or 
consultation.     The  only  thing  which  occurs  to  such  a  man 
when  he  has  got  a  business  for  others  into  his  hands,  ia  hoff 
to  make  his  own  fortune  out  of  it.    The  person  he  is  to  treat 
with  is  not,  with  him,  an  adversary  oyer  whom  he  is  to  pre- 
yailj  but  a  new  Mend  he  is  to  gain ;  therefore  he  always 
systematically  betrays  some  part  of  his  trust.     Instead  of 
thinking  how  he  shall  defend  his  ground  to  the  last,  and,  if 
forced  to  retreat,  how  little  he  shall  give  up,  this  kind  of  raan 
considers  how  much  of  the  interest  of  his  employer  he  is  to 
Bacrifice  to  his  adversaiy.     Having  nothing  but  himself  ia, 
view,  he  knows,  that,  in  serving  his  principal  with  zeal,  h 
must  probably  incur  some  resentment  from  the  opposit*? 
party.     Hia  object  ia  to  obtain  the  good- will  of  the  person  I 
vrith  whom  he  contends,  that,  when  an  agreement  is  madfi) 
he  may  join  in  rewarding  him.     I  would  not  take  one  ol 
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these  as  my  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  for  so  much  as  a  fieh- 
pond — for  if  he  reserved  the  mud  to  me,  he  would  be  sure  to 
give  the  water  that  fed  the  pool  to  my  adversary.  In  a  great 
eauac  1  should  certainly  vdan,  that  my  agent  should  possess 
conciliating  qualitiea ;  that  he  shoiild  be  of  a  frank,  open, 
and  candid  disposition,  soft  in  his  nature,  and  of  a  tamper  to 
soften  animosities  and  to  win  confidence.  He  ought  not  to 
be  a  man  odious  to  the  person  he  treats  with  by  personal 
injury,  by  violence,  or  hj  deceit,  or,  above  all,  by  the  dere- 
liction of  hJB  cause  in  any  former  tranaactions.  But  I  would 
be  sure  that  my  negotiator  should  he  mine,  that  he  should 
be  as  earnest  in  the  cause  as  myself,  and  known  to  be  so  ; 
that  he  should  not  be  looked  upon  aa  a  stipendiary  advocate, 
hut  aa  a  principled  partisan.  In  aU  treaty  it  ia  a  great  point 
that  aD  idea  of  gaming  your  agent  ia  hopeless.  I  would 
not  trust  the  cause  of  royalty  with  a  man,  who,  professing 
neutrality,  ia  half  a  republican.  The  enemy  has  already  a 
great  part  of  his  suit  without  a  struggle — and  he  contends 
Tvith  advantage  for  all  the  rest.  The  common  principle  al- 
lowed between  your  adversary  and  your  agent  gives  your 

■dversary  the  advantage  in  every  discusaion. 

W  Before  I  shut  up  this  discourse  about  neutral  agency 
(which  I  conceive  is  not  to  he  found,  or,  if  found,  ought  not 
to  be  used)  I  have  a  lew^  other  remarks  to  make  on  the  cause 
which,  I  conceive,  gives  rise  to  it. 

In  aU  that  we  do,  whether  in  the  struggle  or  after  it,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  ehould  constantly  have  in  our  eye  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with. 
The  Jacobin  Eevolution  ia  carried  on  by  men  of  no  rank,  of 
no  consideration,  of  wild,  savage  minds,  fuU  of  levity,  arro- 
gance, and  presumption,  without  morals,  without  probity, 
without  prudence.  What  have  they  then  to  supply  their 
innumerable  defects,  and  to  make  them  terrible  even  to  the 
firmest  minds  ?  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only — but  that 
one  thing  is  worth  a  thousand — they  have  energy.  In 
France,  all  things  being  put  into  a  universal  ferment,  in  the 
decomposition  of  society,  no  man  comes  forward  but  by  his 
spirit  of  enterpriae  and  the  vigour  of  hia  mind.  If  we  meet 
this  dreadful  and  portentous  energy,  restramed  by  no  con- 
sideration of  God  or  man,  that  is  always  vigilant,  alwayo  on 
the  attack,  that  allows  itself  no  repose,  and  suffers  none  to 
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rest  an  bour  with  impunity ;  if  we  meet  this  energy  vitli 
poor  comraou-place  proceeding,  with  trivial  maxims,  paltry 
old  811W8,  witli  doubta,.  fears,  and  BuspicionB,  with  a  languid, 
imcertain  hesitation,  with  a  formal,  official  spirit,  which  ia 
turned  aside  by  every  obstacle  from  its  purpose,  and  which 
never  8t'*i8  a  difficulty  but  to  yield  to  it,  or  at  best  to  evade 
it ;  do\im  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss — and  nothiag 
short  of  Omnipotence  can  save  us.  We  must  meet  a  vicious 
and  distempered  energy  Avith  a  manly  and  rational  vigour. 
As  virtue  ia  limited  in  its  resources — we  ai-e  doubly  bound 
to  USB  all  that,  in  the  circle  drawn  about  us  by  our  morak, 
we  are  able  to  command. 

I  do  not  contend  against  the  advantagea  of  distrust.  In 
the  world  we  live  iu  it  ia  but  too  neceaH:iry.  Some  of  old 
call  it  the  very  sinews  of  discretion.  But  what  signify  com* 
mon-places,  that  always  run  parallel  and  equal  ?  Distrust  is 
good  or  it  is  bad,  according  to  our  position  and  our  purpose. 
IHatrust  ia  a  defeuaive  principle.  They  who  have  much  to 
lose  have  much  to  fear.  But  in  France  we  hold  nothing- 
We  are  to  break  in  upon  a  power  in  possession ;  we  are  to 
carry  everytliing  by  storm,  or  by  surprise,  or  by  intelligence, 
or  by  all.  Adventure,  therefore,  and  not  caution,  is  our  policy. 
Here  to  be  too  presuming  is  the  better  error. 

The  world  will  judge  of  the  spirit  of  our  proceeding  iaj 
those  places  of  France  which  may  fall  into  our  power,  by ' 
our  conduct  in  those  that  are  already  in  our  hands.    Our 
wisdom  should  not  be  \n.ilgar.     Other  times,  perhaps  other 
measures  :  but  in  this  awful  hour  our  politico  ought  to  be 
made  up  of  nothing  but  courage,  decision,  manliness,  and 
rectitude.     We  should  have  all  the  magnanimity  of  good 
faith.     This  ia  a  royal  and  commanding  policy  ;  and  as  long  ^ 
as  we  are  true  to  it  we  may  give  the  law.     Xever  oanwsj 
assume  this  command  if  we  will  not  risk  the  conjeequencet. 
For  which  reason  we  ought  to  be  bottomed  enough  ia  pria-j 
ciple  not  to  be  carried  away  upon  the  hrst  prospect  of  aajl 
sinister  advantaga  For  depend  upon  it,  that,  if  we  once  give! 
way  to  a  sinister  dealing,  we  shall  teach  others  the  game,] 
and  we  shall  he  outwitted  and  overborne ;  the  Spaniards,  tirti 
Prussians,  God  knows  who,  %vill  put  us  under  contribution  I 
at  their  pleasure ;  and,  instead  of  being  at  the  head  of  »j 
great  coniederacy,  and  the  arhiteris  of  Sirope,  wo  ahall,  bjj 
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mistakes,  break  up  a  great  design  into  n  thousand  littlo 
selfish  quarrels ;  the  enemy  will  triumph,  and  we  shall  sit 
dowTi  under  the  terms  of  unsafe  and  dependeut  peaee,  weak- 
ened, niortifled,  and  disgraced,  whilst  all  Europe,  Eugland 
included,  ia  left  open  and  defeoeeleaa  on  every  part,  to  Ja- 
cobin principles,  intrigues,  and  arms.  In  the  case  of  the 
king  01  France,  declared  to  be  our  friend  and  ally,  we  will 
klill  be  considering  ourselves  in  the  contradictory  character 
am  an  enemy.  This  contradiction,  I  am  afraid,  will,  in  spite 
of  us,  give  a  colour  of  fraud  to  all  our  transactions,  or  at 
^ast  will  so  complicate  our  politicsj  that  we  shall  ourselveB 
■e  inestricably  entangled  in  them. 

■  I  have  Toulon  in  my  eye.  It  was  with  infinite  sorrow  I 
lieard  that  in  taking  the  king  of  Frauce'a  fleet  in  trust,  we 
instantly  unrigged  and  dismasted  the  ships,  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  in  a  condition  to  escape  in  ease  of  disaster,  and  in 
Order  to  fulfil  our  trust,  that  ia,  to  hold  them  for  the  use  of 
the  owner,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  employ  them  for  our 
ootnmon  service.  These  ships  are  now  eo  circumstanced, 
that  if  we  are  forced  to  evacuate  Toidon,  they  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  be  burnt  by  ourselves.  I  know 
this  is  by  some  considered  aa  a  fine  thing  for  ua.  But  the 
Atbeniana  ought  not  to  be  better  than  the  English,  or  Mr. 
Pitt  IcsB  virtuous  than  Aristides. 

^A^e  we  then  so  poor  in,  resources  that  we  can  do  no  better 
th  eighteen  or  twenty  ships  of  the  line  than  to  burn  them  ? 
"Had  we  sent  for  French  royalist  naval  officers,  ctf  which 
8ome  hundreda  are  to  he  had,  and  made  them  select  such 
seamen  as  they  could  trust,  and  filled  the  rest  with  our  own 
and  Mediterranean  seamen,  who  are  all  over  Italy  to  be  had 
by  thousands,  imd  put  them  under  judicious  English  com- 
manders-in-chief, and  with  a  judicious  miitnre  of  our  own 
subordinates,  the  West  Indies  would  at  thia  day  have  been 
ours.  It  may  he  said  that  these  French  officers  would  take 
them  for  the  king  of  France,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
in  our  power.  Be  it  so.  The  islands  would  not  be  ours, 
but  they  would  not  be  Jacobinizcd.  This  is  however  a  thing 
impossible,  Tliey  must  in  effect  and  subatauce  be  ours. 
But  all  is  upon  that  false  principle  of  distrust,  which,  not 
confiding  in  strength,  can  never  have  the  fuU  use  of  it.  They 
that  pay,  and  feed,  and  equip,  must  direct.     But  I  must 
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Bpeuk  plainly  upon  tbia  subject.  The  French  islands,  if 
they  were  all  our  own,  ought  not  to  be  all  kept.  A  fair 
partition  only  ought  to  be  made  of  those  territories.  This 
IB  a  subject  of  policy  very  serious,  ■which  has  many  relstions 
and  aspects.  Just  here  I  only  hint  at  it  as  answering  an  ob- 
jection, whilst  I  state  the  mischievous  consequences  which 
suffer  us  to  be  surprised  into  a  virtual  breach  of  faith,  by  j 
confounding  our  ally  with  our  enemy,  because  they  both  be- J 
long  to  the  same  geographical  territory. 

My  clear  opinion  is,  that  Toulon  ought  to  be  mnde,  what , 
we  set  out  with,  a  royal  French  city.     By  the  necessity  of  1 
the  case,  it  must  be  under  the  influence,  civU  and  military,  j 
of  the  allies.     But  the  only  way  of  keeping  that  jeakmsJ 
and  discordant  mass  from  tearing  its  component  part."  to 
pieces,  and  hazarding  the  loss  of  the  whole,  is  to  put  the  place 
into  the  nominal  government  of  the  Begent,  his  officers  being 
approved  by  us.     This,  1  say,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
poise  amongst  ourselves.     Otherwise  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  Spaniards,  who  hold  that  place  with  us  in  a  sort  of  part- 
nership contrary  to  our  mutual  interest,  will  see  us  absolute 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Gibraltar  on  one  side, 
and  Toulon  on  the  other,  with  a  quiet  and  composed  inind,j 
whilst  we  do  little  less  than  declare  that  we  are  to  take ' 
whole  West  Indies  into  our  hands,  leaving  the  vast,  unwieldy, 
and  feeble  body  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  absolutely  at  our  mercy,  without  any  power  to  ] 
balance  us  in  the  smallest  degree  ?     Nothing  is  so  latal  to  » j 
nation  as  an  extreme  of  self-partiality,  and  the  total  want  of  j 
consideration  of  what  others  will  naturally  hope  or  fearj 
Spain  must  tliiuk  she  sees,  that  we  are  taking  advantage 
the  confusions  which  reign  in  France  to  disable  that  countiy,S 
and  of  course  every  country,  from  aflbrding  her  protection, 
and  in  the  end  to  turn  the  Spanish  monarchy  into  a  province. 
If  she  saw  things  in  a  proper  point  of  light,  to  be  sure, 
flhe  would  not  consider  any  other  plan  of  politics  as  of  tbe 
least  moment  in  comparison  of  the  estinction  of  Jacobin- 
ism.    But  her  ministers  (to  say  tbe  best  of  them)  are  vul- 
gar politicians.     It  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  postpone 
this  great  point,  or  balance  it,  by  considerations  of  the  com- 
mon politics,  that  is,  the  questions  of  power  between  staU 
and  state.      If  we   inaaifcstly   endeavour  to  destroy  the 
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balanec,  especially  tbo  maritime  and  commercial  balance,  both 
in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  (the  latter  their  sore  and 
■rulnei*able  part,)  from  fear  of  what  rrance  may  do  for  Spain 
bereafter,  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  Spain,  inhnitely  ATeaker 
than  we  are,  (weaker  indeed  than  such  a  mass  of  empire 
ever  was,)  should  feel  the  same  fears  from  our  uncontrolled 
power,  that  we  give  way  to  ourselves  from  a  supposed  re- 
surrection of  the  ancient  power  of  France  under  a  monarchy  P 
It  signifies  nothing  whether  we  are  wrong  or  right  in  the 
abstract;  hut  in  respect  to  our  relation  to  Spain,  with  such, 
principles  followed  up  in  practice,  it  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble that  any  cordial  alliance  can  subsist  between  the  two  na- 
tions. If  Spain  goes,  Naples  will  speedily  follow.  Prussia 
is  quite  certaiUj  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  making  a  market  of 
the  present  confusions.  Italy  is  broken  and  divided  ;  Switz- 
erland is  Jacobinized,  I  am  afraid,  completely.  I  have  long 
Been  with  pain  the  progrcs.^  of  French  principles  in  that 
coimtry.  Things  cannot  go  on  upon  the  present  bottom. 
The  possession  of  Toulon,  which,  well  managed,  might  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  will  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
ever  happened  to  this  nation.  The  more  we  multiply  troops 
there,  the  more  we  shall  multiply  causes  and  means  of  quar- 
rel amongst  ourselves.  I  know  but  one  way  of  avoiding  it, 
"which  is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  to  our  poli- 
tics. Our  situation  does  necessarily  render  them  a  good 
deal  involved.     And,  to  this  evil,  instead  of  increasing  it,  we 

fight  to  apply  all  the  remedies  in  our  power. 
See  what  is,  in  that  place,  the  consequence  (to  say  no- 
ing  of  every  other)  of  this  complexity.  Toulon  has,  as 
it  were,  two  gates,  an  English  and  a  Spanish.  The  English 
gate  is,  by  our  policy,  fast  barred  against  the  entrance  of 
any  royalists.  The  Spaniards  open  theirs,  I  fear,  upon  no 
fixed  principle,  and  with  very  little  judgment.  By  means, 
however,  of  this  foolish,  mean,  and  jealous  policy  on  our  side, 
all  the  royalists  whom  the  English  might  select  as  most  prac- 
ticable, and  most  subservient  to  honest  views,  are  totally  ex- 
cluded. Of  those  admitted,  the  Spaniards  arc  masters.  As 
to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  a  nest  of  Jacobins  which  is  de- 
livered into  our  hands,  not  from  principle,  but  from  fear. 
_The  inhabitants  of  Toulon  may  be  described  in  a  few  words 
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It  is  ^ffertum  ncnttis,  cauponibus  atque  malignii.     The  rest] 
of  the  seaports  are  of  the  same  descriplioii. 

Another  thing  which  1  cannot  account  tor  ie,  the  sendiu"! 
for  the  bishop  of  Toulon,   and   afterxvards  forbidding  \vs. 
entrance.     This  is  as  directly  contrary  to  the  declaration,  as 
it  is  to  the  practice  of  the  allied  powers.     The  king  ofj 
Fnusia  did  better.     When  he  took  Verdua,  he  actually  rcb' 
stated  the  bishop  and  his  chapter.     When  he  thought  he 
should  be  the  master  of  Chalons,  he  called  the  bishop  from 
Flanders,  to  put  him  into  possession.     The  Auatrians  liaveJ 
restored  the  clergy  wherever  they  obtained  possession.    W«| 
have  proposed  to  restore  religion  as  weU  as  monarchy ;  and 
in  Toulon  wie  have  restored  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other,] 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  Jacobin  sans-culottes,  or  some  i 
them,  objected  to  this  measure,  who  rather  choose  to  LhW 
the  atheistic  buffoons  of  clergy  they  have  got  to  sport  with 
till  they  are  ready  to  come  forward,  with  the  rest  of  the 
worthy  brethren,  in  Paris  and  other  places,  to  declare  that ' 
they  are  a  set  of  impostors,  that  they  never  believed  in  Godi 
and  never  will  preaeli  any  sort  of  religion.     K  we  give  ■w"ay 
to  our  Jacobins,  in  tbia  point,  it  is  fidly  and  fairly  putting 
the  government,  eivQ  and  ecclesiastical,  not  in  the  kiiig 
France,  to  whom,  as  the  protector  and  governor,  and  in  8ub*T 
stance  the  head,  of  tbe  GraUican  church,  the  nomination  to 
the  bishoprics  belonged,  and  who  made  the  bishop  of  Touloaij 
it  does  not  leave  it  with  him,  or  even  in  the  bands  of  the  kJD 
of  England,  or  the  king  of  Spain;  but  in  the  basest  Jacobiii8( 
a  low  seaport,  to  exercise,  pro  tempore,  the  sovereignty.    MX 
this  point  of  religion  m  thus  given  up,  the  grand  instrument 
for   reclaiming   France  is    abandoned.     We   cannot,  if  wf 
would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of  this  dreadful 
contest.     It  is  a  religious  war.     It  includes  in  its  object 
nndoubtedly  every  other  interest  of  society  as  well  as  this; 
but  this  is  the  principal  and  leading  feature.     It  is  throug' 
this  destruction  of  religion  that  our  enemies  propose  th 
accomplishment  of  all  their  otber  views.     The  French  Bevo 
lutioa,  impious  at  once  and  fanatical,  had  no  other  plan  for 
domestic  power  and  foreign  empire.     Look  at  all  tne  pro- 
cecdings  of  the  National  Asaombly  from  the  first  day  'li 
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you  will  find  full  half  of  their  business  to  be  directly  on  this 
subjeet.  In  fact  it  ia  tlie  Bpirit  of  the  whole.  The  religious 
syatem,  called  the  constitutional  church,  was,  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  set  up  only  as  a  mere  temporary 
amusement  to  the  people,  and  bo  constantly  stated  in  all 
their  conversations,  till  the  time  should  come,  when  they 
might  with  safety  cost  off  the  very  appearance  of  all  religion 
whatsoever,  and  pereeeute  Christianity  throughout  Europe 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  constitutional  clergy  are  not  the 
ministers  of  any  religion :  thoy  are  the  agents  and  instru- 
ments of  this  horrible  conspiracy  against  all  morals.  It  was 
firom  a  sense  of  this,  that  in  the  English  addition  to  the 
Articles  proposed  at  St.  Domingo,  tolerating  all  religions, 
we  very  wisely  refused  to  suffer  that  kind  of  traitors  and 
buffoons. 

This  religious  war  is  not  a  controversy  between  sect  and 
sect  as  formerly,  but  a  war  against  all  sects  and  aU  religions. 
The  question  ib  not  wbether  you  are  to  overturn  the  Ca- 
tholic, to  set  up  the  Protestant.  Such  sm  idea  in  the  present 
gtute  of  the  world  is  too  contemptible.  Our  busiueas  is  to 
leave  to  the  schools  the  discussion  of  the  controverted  points, 
abating  as  much  as  we  can  the  acrimony  of  disputants  on  all 
sides.  It  ia  for  Christian  statesmen,  as  the  world  is  now 
circumstanced,  to  secure  their  common  basis,  and  not  to  risk 
the  subversion  of  the  whole  fabric  by  pursuing  theso  dis- 
tinctions with  an  lU-timcd  zeal.  We  have,  in  the  present 
grand  alLiauce,  all  modes  of  government  as  well  as  aU  modes 
of  religion.  In  government,  we  mean  to  restore  that,  which, 
itwithstanding  our  diversity  of  forms,  we  are  all  agreed  in 
fundamental  in  government.  The  same  principle  ought 
guide  us  in  the  religious  part ;  conforming  the  mode,  not 
to  our  particular  ideas,  (for  m  that  point  we  have  no  ideas  in 
oommon,)  but  to  what  will  best  promote  the  great,  general 
ends  of  the  alliance.  As  statesmen,  we  are  to  see  which  of 
those  modes  beat  suits  with  the  interests  of  such  a  common- 
wealth as  w©  wish  to  secure  and  promote.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  Catholic  religion,  which  is  fimdamentally 
the  religion  of  France,  must  go  with  the  monarchy  of  France  ; 
we  know  that  the  monarchy  did  not  survive  the  hierarchy,  no, 
not  even  in  appearance,  for  many  months;  in  substance,  not 
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for  a  single  hour.     Ab  little  can  it  exist  in  future,  if  tliat 
pillar  is  takcu  away,  or  eveu.  shattered  and  impaired. 

If  it  should  please  God  to  give  to  the  atliea  the  means  of 
restoring  peace  and  order  in  that  focus  of  war  and  confusion, 
I  would,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  memorial,  first 
replace  the  whole  of  the  old  clergy :  hecause  we  hare  proof 
more  than  sufficient,  that  whether  they  err  or  not  in  the 
scholastic  disputes  with  ua,  they  are  not  tainted  with  atheiam, 
the  great  political  evil  of  the  time.  I  hope  I  need  not 
apologize  for  this  phrase,  as  if  I  thought  religion  nothing  but 
policy  ;  it  is  far  from  my  thoughts,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  to 
be  irJerred  from  my  eipreaaiona.  But  in  the  light  of  poEcy 
alone  I  am  here  considering  the  question.  I  apeak  of  policy 
too  in  a  large  light ;  in  which  large  light,  policy  too  is  a  sap. 
cred  thing. 

There  are  many,  perhaps  half  a  million  or  more,  calling 
themselrea  Protestanta,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  other 
of  the  provincea.  Some  raise  them  to  a  much  greater  num- , 
faer,  hut  I  think  this  nearer  to  the  mark.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  they  have  hehaved  shockingly  since  the  very  heginning 
of  this  rebellion,  and  have  been  xmiformly  concemea  in  ita 
worst  and  moat  atrocious  acta.  Their  clergy  are  just  the 
same  atheists  with  those  of  the  constitutional  Catholics;  but 
still  more  wicked  and  daring.  Three  of  their  number  have  met 
firom  their  republican  associates  the  reword  of  their  crimes. 

Aa  the  ancient  Cathohc  religion  is  to  be  restored  for  the 
body  of  France,  the  ancient  Calviniatic  religion  ought  to  be 
restored  for  the  Protestants  with  every  kind  of  protection 
and  privilege.  But  not  one  minister  concerned  in  this  re- 
bellion ought  to  be  Buffered  amongst  them.  If  they  have 
not  clergy  of  their  ovm,  men  well  recommended  as  untainted 
with  Jacobinism,  by  the  ajmoda  of  those  places  where  Cal- 
Tinism  prevails  and  French  is  spoken,  ought  to  be  sougbt. 
Many  such  there  are.  The  presbyterian  discipline  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  bo  established  in  its  vigour,  and  the  people 
professing  it  ought  to  be  bound  to  its  maintenance.  No  man, 
under  the  false  and  hypocritical  pretence  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, ought  to  bo  Buffered  to  have  no  conecience  at  alL 
The  king's  commissioner  ought  also  to  sit  in  their  synods 
ae  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  iN^antz,     I  am  con- 
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Bcvous  tUat  this  discipliae  disposes  men  to  republicanism : 
but  it  is  still  a  discipline,  and  it  is  a  cure  (aucb  as  it  is)  for 
the  perverse  and  undisciplined  habits  which  for  somo  time 
have  prevailed.  Itepublicanism  repressed  may  have  its  use 
in  the  composition  of  a  state.  Inspection  may  be  prac- 
ticable, and  responsibility  in  the  teachers  and  elders  may  be 
established  in  auch  an  hierarchy  as  the  preahyteriaii.  For  a 
time  like  ours,  it  ia  a  great  point  gauied,  that  people  shoidd 
be  taught  to  meet,  to  combine,  and  to  be  classed  and  arrayed 
in  some  other  way  than  in  clubs  of  Jacobins.  If  it  be  not 
the  best  mode  of  Proteatantism  under  a  monarchy,  it  is  still 
an.  orderly  Christian  church,  orthodox  in  the  fundamentals, 
and,  what  ia  to  our  point,  capable  enough  of  rendering  men 
useful  citizens.  It  was  the  impolitic  abolition  of  their  dis- 
cipline which  exposed  them  to  the  wild  opinions  and  conduct, 
that  have  prevailed  amongst  the  Hiigonots.  The  toleration 
in  1787  was  owing  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  late  king ; 
but  it  was  modified  by  the  profligate  folly  of  hia  atheistic 
minister  the  Cardinal  de  Lomenie.  This  miechievous  minis- 
ter did  not  follow  in  the  edict  of  toleration  the  wisdom  of 
the  edict  of  Nantii.  But  his  toleration  was  granted  to  woa- 
Catholics — a  dangerous  word,  which  might  signify  anything, 
and  was  hut  too  espresaive  of  a  fatal  indifference  with  regard 
to  all  piety.  I  speak  for  mj'self :  I  do  not  "wiak  any  man  to 
be  converted  from  his  sect.  The  distinctions  which  we  have 
reformed  from  animosity  to  emulation  may  be  even  useful  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  By  some  moderate  contention  they 
keep  alive  zeal.  Whereas  people  who  change,  except  under 
strong  con\iction,  {a  thing  now  rather  rare,)  the  religion  of 
their  early  prejuclices,  especially  if  the  conversion  is  brought 
about  by  any  poKtical  machine,  are  very  apt  to  degenerate 
into  indifference,  lasity,  and  often  downright  atheism. 
^^Another  pohtical  question  arises  aboat  the  mode  of  go- 
^Bmment  which  ought  to  bo  established.  I  think  the  pro- 
clamation (which  I  read  before  1  had  proceeded  far  in  this 
memorial)  puts  it  on  the  best  footing,  by  postponing  that 
arrangement  to  a  time  of  peace. 

When  our  politics  lead  us  to  enterprise  a  great  and  almost 
total  pohtical  revolution  hi  Europe,  we  ought  to  look  seri- 
ously into  the  consequences  of  what  we  are  about  to  do. 
Some  eminent  persons  diBCOver  an  apprehension  that  the 
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monarchy,  if  restored  in  Trance,  may  bo  restored  in  too  great 
strength  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  natives,  and 
for  the  tranquillity  of  other  states. — They  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  terms  ought  to  be  made  for  the  modification  of 
that  monarchy.  They  are  persons  too  considerable  from  tho 
powers  of  their  mind,  and  from  their  situation,  as  well  as 
from  the  rejil  respect  1  have  for  them,  who  seem  to  entertain 
these  apprehensions,  to  let  nie  pass  theni  by  iinnotieed. 

As  to  the  power  of  Prance,  as  a  state,  and  iu  its  exterior 
relations,  I  confess  my  fears  are  on  the  part  of  its  extreme 
reduction.  There  is  undoubtedly  something  in  the  vicinity 
of  France,  which  makes  it  naturally  and  properly  an  object 
of  our  watchfulness  and  jealousy,  whatever  form  its  govern- 
ment may  take.  But  the  difference  ia  great  between  a  plan 
for  our  own  security,  and  a  scheme  for  the  utter  destruction 
of  France.  If  tliere  were  no  other  countries  in  the  political 
map  but  these  two,  I  admit  that  policy  might  justify  a  wish, 
to  lower  our  neighbour  to  a  standard  wliich  would  even 
render  her  in  some  measure,  if  not  wholly,  our  dependent 
But  the  system  of  Europe  is  extensive  and  extremely  com- 
plex. However  formidable  to  us  as  taken  in  this  one  rela- 
tion, France  is  not  equally  dreadful  to  all  other  states.  On 
the  eontrar}^,  ray  clear  opinion  is,  that  the  liberties  of  Europe 
cannot  possibly  be  preserved  but  by  her  remaining  a  very 
great  and  preponderating  power.  The  design  at  present 
evidently  pursued  by  the  combined  potentates,  or  of  the  two 
who  lead,  is  totally  to  destroy  her  as  such  a  power.  For 
Great  Britain  resolves  that  she  shall  have  no  colonies,  no 
commerce,  and  no  marine.  Austria  means  to  take  away  the 
whole  frontier,  from  the  borders  of  Switzerland  to  Dunkirk. 
It  ia  their  plan  also  to  render  the  interior  government  lax 
and  feeble,  by  prescribing  by  force  of  the  arms  of  rival  and 
jealous  nations,  and  without  consulting  the  natural  interests 
of  the  kingdom,  such  arrangements  aa  in  the  actual  state  of 
Jacobinism  in  Prance,  and  the  unsettled  state  in  which  pro- 
perty must  remain  for  a  long  time,  will  inevitably  produce 
such  distraction  and  debility  in  government,  as  to  reduce  it 
to  nothing,  or  to  throw  it  back  into  its  old  confusion.  One 
cannot  conceive  so  frightful  a  state  of  a  nation.  A  maritinie 
couutry  without  a  marine,  and  without  commerce;  a  con- 
tinental countrv  without  a  frontier,  and  for  a  thousand  mik» 
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lurrounded  with  powerful,  warlike,  and  ambitious  neighboura! 
[t  is  possible,  that  she  miglit  submit  tu  lose  her  coinraerco 
md  her  colonies ;  her  securitj  she  never  cnn  abandon.  If, 
lontrary  to  all  expectations,  under  &uch  a  disgraced  and  im- 
potent government,  any  energy  should  remain  in  that  coun- 
try, she  will  make  every  effort  to  recover  her  security,  which 
will  involve  Europe  for  a  century  in  war  and  blood.  What 
has  it  cost  to  France  to  make  that  frontier  ?  Wliat  will  it 
cost  to  recover  it  f  Austria  thinks  that  without  a  frontier  she 
caanot  secure  the  Netherlands,  But  without  her  frontier 
iVance  cannot  secure  herself.  Austria  has  been  however  se- 
cure for  an  hundred  years  iu  those  very  Netherlands,  and  has 
never  been  diaposaessed  of  them  by  the  chance  of  war,  with- 
out a  moral  certainty  of  receiving  them  again  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Her  late  dangers  have  arisen  not  from  the 
Bower  or  ambition  of  the  king  of  France.  They  arose  from 
ler  own  ill  policy,  which  dismantled  all  her  towns,  and  dis- 
contented all  her  subjects  by  Jacobinical  innovations.  She 
Usmantles  her  own  towns,  and  then  says,  Give  me  the  fron- 
ier  of  France.  But  let  us  depend  upon  it,  whatever  tends, 
Uider  the  name  of  security,  to  aggrandize  Austria,  will  dia- 
ontent  and  alarm  Prussia.  Such  a  length  of  frontier  on  the 
ide  of  France,  separated  from  itself,  and  separated  from  the 
nass  of  the  Austrian  country,  will  be  weak,  unless  connected 
kt  the  espense  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  (the  elector  Pala- 
line)  and  other  lesser  princes,  or  by  such  exchanges  as  will 
igiun  convulse  the  empire. 

Take  it  the  other  way,  and  let  ns  suppose  that  France  so 
jToken  in  spirit  as  to  be  content  to  remain  naked  and  de- 
fenceless by  sea  and  by  land ;  is  such  a  country  no  prey  ? 
Bave  other  nations  no  views  ?  Is  Poland  the  only  country 
[if  which  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  partition  ?  We  cannot 
be  so  childish  as  to  imagine,  that  ambition  is  local,  and  that 
no  others  can  be  infected  with  it  but  those  who  rule  within 
certatu  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude.  In  this  way  I 
hold  war  equally  certain.  But  I  can  conceive  that  both 
these  principles  may  operate :  ambition  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria to  cut  more  and  more  from  Franco ;  and  French  im- 
patience under  her  degraded  and  unsafe  condition.  In  such 
a  contest  will  the  other  powers  stand  by  ?  Will  not  Prussia, 
call  for  indemnity  as  well  as  Austria  and  England  ?    la  si 
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eatiefied  with  her  gains  in  Poland  ?  By  no  means.   GrermauT 
must  pay ;  or  we  shall  iiiiallibly  see  Pruaaia  leagued  wila 
France  and  Spain,  and  possibly  with  other  powers,  for  the 
reduction  of  Austria;   and  such  may  be  the  situation  of 
thiugB,  that  it  \rill  not  be  bo  easy  to  decide  what  part  Eng- 
land may  take  in  such  a  contest.  ■ 
1  am  well  aware  how  invidious  a  task  it  ia  to  oppose  ann 
thing  wliich  tends  to  the  apparent  aggrandizement  of  our 
own  country.     But  I  think  no  country  can  be  aggrandized 
•whilst  France  is  Jocobinized.     This  post  removed,  it  will  be 
a  serioua  question  how  far  her  further  reduction  will  con- 
tribute to  the  general  safety,  which  I  always  consider  as  in- 
cluded.    Among  precautions   against  ambition,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  take  one  precaution  against  our  oicn.     I  must 
fairly  say,  I  dread  our  oum  power,  and  our  own  ambitioD ;  I 
dread  our  being  too  much  dreaded.     It  ia  ridiculous  to  say 
we  are  not  men ;  and  that,  as  men,  we  shall  never  wish  to_ 
aggrandize  ourselves  in  some  way  or  other.  Can  we  say,  tb 
even  at  this  very  hour  we  are  not  invidiously  aggrau'dizedl 
We  are  already  in  posaeasion  of  almost  all  the  commerce  of 
the  world.     Our  empire  in  India  ia  an  awful  thing.    If 
should  come  to  be  iu  a  condition  not  only  to  have  all  th 
ascendant  in  commerce,  but  to  be  absolutely  able,  withoii 
the  least  control,  to  hold  the  commerce  of  aU  other  aatiofl 
totally  dependent  upon  our  good  pleasure,  we  may  say  th 
we  shall  not  abuse  this  astonishing,  and  hitherto  unheard-ol 

fower.  But  every  other  nation  will  think  we  shall  abuse  i| 
t  is  impossible  but  that,  sooner  or  la.ter,  this  state  of  thing 
must  produce  a  combination  against  us  which  may  end  " 
our  rum. 

As  to  France,  I  must  observe,  that  for  a  long  time  she  hw 
been  stationary.  She  has,  during  this  whole  century,  ob- 
tained far  leas  by  conquest  or  negotiation  than  any  of  the 
three  great  continental  powers.  Some  part  of  Lorraine  ex- 
cepted, I  recollect  notliing  she  has  gained  ;  no,  not  a  vUlage. 
In  truth,  this  Lorraiae  acquisition  does  little  more  than  » 
cure  her  barrier.  In  effect  and  substance  it  waa  her  own 
before. 

However  that  may  he,  I  consider  these  things  at  preient 
chiefly  in  one  point  of  view,  as  obstructions  to  the  war  on 
•Tacohimsm,  -wliicla.  miwt  ft^al.\l^  aaVsaj^^s  the  powers  think  iti 
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extirpation  but  a  secondart/  object,  and  think  of  taking'  ad- 
jrantage  under  the  name  of  indemmti/  and  securift/  to  make 
Ws.r  upon  the  whole  nation  ol"  France,  royal  and  Jacobin,  for 
'he  aggrandizement  of  the  allies  on  the  ordinary  principlea 
of  interest,  aa  if  no  .Jacobinism  existed  in  the  worla. 

So  far  is  Prance  from  being  formidable  to  its  ncigbbonra 
!br  its  domestic  etrength,  that  I  conceive  it  will  be  as  mnch 
to  all  its  neighbours  can  do,  by  a  steady  guarantee,  to  keep 
;hat  monarchy  at  aU  upon  ita  basis.  It  vrill  be  their  business 
iO  nurse  France,  not  to  exhaust  it.  France,  such  as  it  is,  is 
ndeed  highly  formidable.  !Not  formidable,  howeTer,  as  a 
*reat  republic ;  but  as  the  most  dreadful  gang  of  robbers 
lad  murderera  that  ever  was  embodied.  But  this  diatem- 
)ercd  atrength  of  France  will  be  the  cause  of  proportionable 
fealineas  on  its  recovery.  !Never  was  a  country  so  com- 
lletelj  ruined  ;  and  they  who  calculate  the  resurrection  of 
er  power  by  former  examples,  have  not  sufficieutly  consi- 
ered  what  is  the  present  state  of  things.  Witliout  detailing 
be  inventory  of  what  organs  of  government  have  been  de- 
troyed,  together  with  the  very  materials  of  which  alone 
ley  can  be  recompoacd,  1  wish  it  to  be  considered  what  an 

SeToae  affair  the  whole  system  of  taxation  is  in  the  old  atates 
Europe.  It  is  such  as  never  could  be  made  but  in  a  long 
Durse  of  years.  In  France  all  taxes  are  abolished.  The 
(resent  powers  resort  to  the  capital ;  and  to  the  capital  in 
ind.  But  a  savage,  undisciplined  people  suffer  a  rohhery 
rith  more  patience  than  an  impost.  The  former  is  in  their 
Hibits  and  their  dispositions.  They  consider  it  as  transient, 
ilid  aa  what,  in  tbeir  turn,  they  may  exercise.  But  the  ter- 
ors  of  the  present  power  are  such  as  no  regular  government 
an  possibly  employ.  They  who  enter  into  France  do  not 
ucceed  to  their  resources.  They  have  not  a  system  to  re- 
arm, but  a  system  to  begin.  The  whole  estate  of  govem- 
Dient  is  to  be  reacquired. 

What  difEcultiea  this  will  meet  witli  in  a  countrj'  exbaust- 
id  by  the  taking  of  the  capital,  and  among  a  people,  in  a 
Banner,  new  principled,  trained,  and  actually  disciplined  to 
narchy,  rebellion,  disorder,  and  impiety,  may  be  conceived 
>y  those  who  know  what  Jacobin  France  is,  and  who  may 
l8ve  occupied  themselves  by  revolving  in  their  thoughts, 
rhat  they  were  to  do  if  it  fell  to  tbeir  lot  to  re-establiah  the 
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mfiain  of  France.    What  snppoit,  or  what  linutatioaig,  Uie 
rectored  monarchy  muBt  have,  may  be  a  doubt,  or  how  it 
will  pit«h  and  settle  at  last.     But  one  thing  I  conceire  to 
be  Cut  beyond  a  doubt :  that  the  settlement  cannot  be  imme- 
diate ;  but  that  it  must  be  preceded  by  some  sort  of  power, 
equal  at  least  in  vigour,  Ti^lance,  promptitude,  and  decision, 
to  a  military  goTemment.  For  such  » preparatory  goTemment, 
no  alow-paced,  methodical,  formal,  lawyer-like  system,  stiiy 
lesB  that  of  a  ahowy,  superficial,  trifling,  intriguing  coni^ 
guided  by  cabals  of  ladies,  or  of  men  like  ladies  ;  least  of  allf 
a  philosophic,  theoretic,  disputatious  school   of  sophutiy 
None  of  these  ever  will,  or  ever  can.  lay  the  foundationa  o( 
an  order  that  can  bwt.     Whoever  claims  a  right  by  birth  t 
govern  there,  must  find  in  his  breast,  or  must  conjure  up  in 
it,  an  energy  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not  always  to  be 
wished  for,  in  well-ordered  states.     The  lawful  prince  must 
have,  in  everything  but  crime,  the  character  of  an  usurper. 
He  is  gone,  u  be  imagines  himself  the  quiet  possessor  of 
throne.     He  is  to  contend  for  it  as  much  after  an  appareoj 
conquest  as  before.     His  task  is  to  win  it ;  he  must  leai 

Eosterity  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn  it.  ]N^o  velvet  cushions  f( 
im.  He  is  to  be  always  (I  speak  nearly  to  the  letter)  on 
horseback.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of  much  patient  thiui- 
ing  on  tne  subject,  which  I  conceive  no  event  is  likely  to  alter. 
A  valuable  iVieod  of  mine,  who  I  hope  will  conduct  theae 
affairs,  bo  far  aa  they  fiJl  to  his  share,  with  great  ability, 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  acts  of  general  indemnity  anil 
oblivion,  as  a  means  of  settling  iVance,  and  reconciling  it  to 
monarchy.  Before  I  venture  upon  any  opinion  of  my  own 
in  this  matter,  I  t-otally  disclaim  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers  in  a  business  that  properly  belongs  to  the  goveni' 
ment  which  we  have  declared  legal.  That  government  ii 
likely  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  ia  to  be  done  towards  tbft 
security  of  that  kingdom,  which  it  is  their  duty  and  their  io^ 
tereat  to  provide  for  by  such  measures  of  justice  or  of  lenit^t 
as  at  the  time  they  should  find  best.  But  if  w©  weaken  ili 
not  only  by  arbitrary  Umitationa  of  our  own,  but  pre»ertl 
such  peraons  in  it  as  are  disposed  to  disturb  its  fbture  pe*<!<H 
as  they  have  its  past,  I  do  not  know  how  a  more  direct  ^ 
clarution  can  be  made  of  a  disposition  to  perpetual  hostilitf 
against  a  government.    The  persons  flftved  ttom  the  jusf^** 
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of  the  native  magistrate  by  foreign  authority  'mil  owe  no- 
thing to  his  clcmeucv-     He  will,  and  must,  look  to  those  to 
ivhoai  he  is  indebted  for  the  power  he  has  of  dispensing  it. 
Jacobin  faction,  constantly  fostered  with  the  uouriBliment 
foreign  protection,  wiU  be  kept  alive. 
The  desire  of  securing  the  salety  of  the  actors  in  the  pre- 
nfc  scene  is  owing  to  more  laudable  motives.     Ministers 
,ve  been  made  to  consider  the  brothers  of  the  late  merciful 
g,  and  the  nobility  of  France,  who  have  been  faithful  to 
their  honoiu"  and  duty,  as  a  set  of  inexorable  and  remorse- 
less tyrants.     How  this  notion  has  been  infused  into  them  I 
fe^not  be  quite  certain.     I  am  sure  it  is  not  justified  by  any- 
ng  they  have  douc.     Never  were  the  two  priucea  guilty, 
in  the  day  of  their  power,  of  a  single  hard  or  lO-natured  act. 
'So  one  instance  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  ever 
iame  to  my  ears.     It  is  true  that  the  English  Jacobins,  (the 
atives  have  not  thought  of  it,)  as  an  excuse  for  their  in- 
rnal  system  of  murder,  have  so  represented  them.     It  is  ok, 
his  principle,  tliat  the  massacres  in  the  month  of  September, 
792,  Mrere  justified  by  a  -writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
"^e  says,  indeed,  that  "the  whole  French  nation  ia  to  be 
^ven  up  to  the  hands  of  an  irritated  and  revengeful  no- 
desse :" — and,  judging  of  others  by  himself  and  his  brethren, 
3  says,  "  Whoever  succeeds  iu  a  civil  wai*  will  be  cruel, 
ut  here  the  emigrants,  flying  to  revenge  in  the  cars  of 
lilitary  victory,  will  almost  insatiably  call  for  their  victims 
id  their  booty ;  and  a  body  of  emigrant  traitors  were  at- 
endiug  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to 
iiggest  the  most  sanguinarj'  coimsels."    So  says  this  wicked 
aeobin;   but  so  eannot  say  the  king  of  Prussia  nor  the 
like  of  Brunswick,  who  never  did  receive  auj^  sanguinary 
lounsel ;  nor  did  the  king's  brothei-s,  or  that  great  body  of 
entlemen  who  attended  those  princes,  commit  one  single 
ruel  action,  or  hurt  the  person  or  property  of  one  indi- 
idual.     It  would  be  right  to  quote  the  instance.     It  is  like 
be  military  luxury  attributed  to  those  unfortunate  sufferer* 
n  our  common  cause. 

If  theae  pnnces  had  shown  a  tyrannical  disposition,  it 

roidd  be  much  to  be  lamented-     We  have  no  others  to 

overn  France.     If  w-e  screened  the  body  of  murderers  from 

heir  justice,  we  should  only  leave  the  innocent  in  future  to 
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the  mercy  of  men  of  fierce  and  aangumary  dispositions,  of 
which,  in  spite  of  aU  our  intermeddling  in  their  constitution, , 
vre  could  not  prevent  the  effects.  But  as  we  have  much  mow 
reason  to  fear  their  feeble  lenity  than  any  blamahle  rigour, 
we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  the  matter  to  themselves, 
If,  however,  I  were  asked  to  E^ive  an  advice  merely  as  suth 
— here  are  my  irleas.  I  am  not  for  a  total  indemnity,  nor  a 
general  pimishment.     And  first,  the  body  and  mass  of  the 

Eeople  never  ought  to  be  treated  as  criminal.  They  mai^ 
ecome  an  object  of  more  or  less  constant  watchfulucsa  and 
suspicion,  fia  their  preservation  may  beat  require,  but  they 
can  never  become  an  object  of  punishment.  This  ia  one  of  the 
few  fundamental  and  unalterable  principles  of  politics, 

To  punish  them  capitally  would  he  to  make  massacres. 
Massacres  only  iucreaae  the  ferocity  of  men,  and  teach  tlicm 
to  regard  their  ovra  lives  and  those  of  others  as  of  little  value ; 
whereas  the  great  policy  of  government  is  to  teach  the  people 
to  think  both  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the 
state,  and  never  to  he  sacrificed  or  even  hazarded  to  gratify 
their  passions,  or  for  anything  but  the  duties  prescribed  byj 
the  rules  of  morality,  and  under  the  direction  of  puhhc  lawj 
and  public  authority.     To  puuish  them  with  lesser  penaltie»j 
would  be  to  debilitate  the  conituonwealth,  and   mnke  the/ 
nation  miserable,  which  it  is  the  business  of  government 
render  happy  and  flourishing. 

As  to  crimes  too,  I  would  draw  a  strong  line  of  limitatioOK 
For   no  one  offence,  politically  an  offence  of  rebellion,  hjl 
counsel,  contrivance,  persuasion,  or  compulsion,  for  nouBj 
properly  a  militan/  offence  of  reheUion^  or  anything  done  hy 
open  hostility  in  the  held,  should  any  man  at  all  be  called  ifll 
question ;  because  such  seems  to  be  the  proper  and  natural 
death  of  civil  dissensions.     The  oifenccB  of  war  are  obliterated 
by  peace. 

Another  claas  will  of  course  be  included  in  the  indemnity,! 
namely,  all  those  who  by  their  activity  in  restoring  lawM| 
goveramcnt   shall   obliterate   their   offences.      The   offenc 
previously  known,  the  acceptance  of  service  is  a  pardon  foi 
Crimea.      I  fear  that  this  class  of  men   will  not  be  ver 
numerous. 

So  far  as  to  T.Tidemmfey.     But  where  are  the  objects  of 
justice,  and  o?  exara-^Ve,  aui.  o^  ^wfcva^  ^eftavjiity  to  the  publi" 
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jeace  ?  Tliey  are  naturally  pointed  out,  not  bj  their  hainng 
Outraged  political  aud  civil  laws,  nor  their  having  rebelled 
i^inst  the  state,  as  a  state,  but  by  their  having  rebelled 
l^ainst  the  law  of  nature,  and  outraged  man  as  man.  In 
tnia  list,  all  the  regicides  in  general,  all  those  who  laid 
Bcrilegious  hands  on  the  king,  who  without  anything  iu  their 
(wn  rebellious  mission  to  the  convention  to  jnstify  them, 
trought  him  to  his  trial  and  unanimously  voted  him  guilty  ; 
01  those  who  had  a  share  iu  the  cruel  miu'der  of  the  queen, 
knd  the  detestable  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  young  king 
Old  the  unhappy  princesses  ;  all  those  who  committed  cold- 
)looded  murder  anywhere,  and  particularly  in  their  revolu- 
aonar}'  tribunals,  where  every  idea  of  natural  justice  and  of 
teir  own  declared  rights  of  man  have  been  trodden  under 
bot  with  the  most  insolent  mockery  ;  all  men  concerned  in 
;he  burning  and  demolition  of  houses  or  churches,  with 
widacioua  and  marked  acta  of  sacrilege  and  scorn  offered  to 
religion ;  in  general,  all  the  leaders  of  Jacobin  clubs ; — not 
ftne  of  these  should  escape  a  punishment  suitable  to  the 
aature,  quality,  and  degree  of  their  offence,  by  a  steady  but 
I  measured  justice. 

In  the  first  place,  no  man  ought  to  be  subject  to  any 
penalty,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  but  by  a  trial  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  law,  carried  on  with  all  that  caution 
imd  deliberation  which  has  been  used  in  the  best  times  and 
precedeuta  of  the  French  jurisprudence,  the  criminal  law  of 
"vhieh  country,  faulty  to  be  sure  in  some  particulars,  Avas 
highly  laudable  and  tender  of  the  lives  of  men.  In  restoring 
order  and  justice,  everything  hke  retaliation  ought  to  be 
religiously  avoided ;  and  an  example  ought  to  be  set  of  a 
total  alienation  from  the  Jacobin  proceedings  in  their  ac- 
cursed revolutionary  tribunals.  Everything  like  lumping 
anen  in  masses,  and  of  forming  tables  of  proscription,  ought 
to  bo  avoided, 

In  all  these  punishments,  anything  which  can  be  alleged 
in  mitigation  of  the  offence  should  be  fully  considered.  Mercy 
IB  not  a  thing  opposed  to  justice.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
it ;  as  necessary  in  criminal  cases,  as  in  civil  affairs  equity  is 
to  law.  It  is  only  for  the  Jacobins  never  to  pardon.  They 
have  not  done  it  in  a  single  instance.  A  council  of  mercy 
ought  therefore  to  be  appointed,  with  powers  to  report  on 
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eflcli  case,  to  soften  Uie  penalty,  or  entirely  to  remit  it,  accord- 
ing to  circuiiiataneirs. 

With  tliese  precautions,  the  very  first  foundation  of  settle- 
ment must  he  to  call  to  a  strict  account  those  bloody  and 
mercileas  offenders.     Without  it,  governmeat  cannot  stand 
a  yeur.     People   little   consider   the  utter  impossibility  of 
getting  those,  who,  having  emerged  from  very  low,  soma] 
from  the  lowest,  classes  of  society,  have  exercised  a  power  aft ^ 
high,  and  with  such  unrelenting  and  bloody  a  rage,  quietly 
to  full  hark  into  their  old  ranks,  and  become  humble,  peace- 
able, laborious,  and  useful  members  of  society.     It  never  can 
be.     On  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any  worthy 
and  virtuous  subject,  restored  to  the  ruina  of  his  house,  will 
with  patience  see  the  cold-blooded  murderer  of  his  father, 
mother,  wife,  or  children,  or  perhaps  all  of  these  relations,] 
(such  things  have  been,)  nose  him  in  his  own  inllage,  and] 
insult  him  with  the  riches  acquired  from  the  plunder  of  hiftl 
goods,  ready  agaiu  to  head  a  Jacobin  faction  to  attack  his 
life  ?     lie  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man  who  would  sul- 
fer  it.     It  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  government,  which, 
taking  justice  out  of  the  private  hand,  will  not  exercise  it  for 
the  injured  by  the  public  arm. 

I  know  it  sounds  plausibly,  and  is  readily  adopted  by  those 
who  have  little  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others,  to 
wish  to  jumble  the  innocent  and  guilty  into  one  mass,  by  a 
general  indemnity.  This  cruei  indifference  dignifies  itsell 
with  the  name  of  humanity. 

It  is  extraordinaj*y,  that  as  the  wicked  arts  of  this  regicidtf^ 
and  tyrannous    faction   increase   in   number,   variety-, 
atrocity,  the  desire  of  punishing  them  becomes  more  imd 
more  faint,  and  the  talk    of  an  indemnity  towards  ttein 
every  day  stronger  and   stronger.      Our  ideas  of  jasticffj 
appear  to  be  fairly  conquered  and  overpowei^d  by  guilVJ 
when  it  is  gi-own  gigantic.     It  is  not  the  point  of  view  io^ 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  guHt.     The  crimes  v^ 
every  day  punish  are  really  below  the  penalties  we  inflict. 
The  criminals  are  obscure  and  feeble.     This  is  the  riew  in 
which  we  see  ordinary  crimes  and   criminals.     But  when 
guilt  is  seen,  though  but  for  a  time,  to  be  furnished  wt'' 
the  arms  and  to  be  invested  with  the  robes  of  power.  •* 
seemB  to  asBume  a,TLot\iEt  -QaLVMse,  and  to  get,  as  it  were^  out 
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of  our  jurisdiction.  This  I  fear  is  the  case  with  many. 
But  there  is  aaother  cause  full  as  powerful  towards  tliifi 
fiectirity  to  cnormoua  guilt,  the  desire  which  posseBsee  people, 
who  have  once  obtained  power,  to  enjoy  it  at  their  ease.  It 
ifl  not  humanity,  hut  laziness  and  inertnees  of  mind,  whifl 

S reduces  the  desire  of  thia  kind  of  indemnities.  Thia 
escription  of  men  love  general  and  short  metliodB.  If 
they  punish,  they  make  a  promiscuous  massacre ;  if  they 
spare,  they  make  a  general  act  of  ohlivion.  This  is  a  want 
of  disposition  to  proceed  laboriously  according  to  the  cases, 
and  according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  justice  on. 
each  case;  a  want  of  disposition  to  assort  criminals,  to 
discriminate  the  degrees  and  modes  of  guilt,  to  separate  ac- 
complices from  principals,  leaders  from  followers,  seducers 
from  the  seduced,  and  then,  by  foUoTiving  tbe  same  princi- 
ples in  the  same  detail,  to  class  punishmcnta,  and  to  fit 
them  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  delinquency.  If  that 
were  once  attempted,  we  should  soon  see  that  the  task  was 
neither  infinite,  nor  the  execution  cruel.  There  would  he 
deaths,  but,  for  the  number  of  criminals,  and  the  extent  of 
France,  not  many.  There  would  he  cases  of  transporta- 
I  tion  ;  cases  of  labour  to  restore  what  has  been  wickedly 
I  destroyed ;  caiies  of  imprisonment,  and  cases  of  mere  exile. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  that  if  justice  is  not  done 
there,  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  justice  there,  nor  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

History  is  resorted  to  for  other  acta  of  indemnity  in  other 
times.  The  princes  are  desired  to  look  back  to  Henry  the 
¥ourth.  We  are  desired  to  look  to  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles.  These  things,  in  my  opinion,  have  no  resemblance 
whatsoever.  They  were  cases  of  &  civil  war  in  France 
more  ferocious,  in  England  more  moderate,  than  common. 
In  neither  country  were  the  orders  of  society  subverted, 
religion  and  morality  destroyed  on  principle,  or  property 
totally  annihilated.  In  England,  the  government  of  Crom- 
well was  to  be  sure  somewhat  rigid,  but,  for  a  new  power, 
no  savage  tyranny.  The  country  was  nearly  as  w'eU  in  his 
hauda  as  in  those  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  some  points 
much  better.  The  laws  in  general  had  their  course,  and 
were  admirably  administered.  Tho  king  did  not  in  reality 
grant  an  act  oi  indemnity ;  the  oreyailing  power,  then  in  a 
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manner  the  nation,  in  effect  granted  an  indemnity  to  him. 
The  idea  of  a  preceding  rebellion  was  not  at  all  admitted  in 
t!iat  convention  and  that  parliament.  The  regicides  were  a 
common  enemy,  and  aa  such  given  up. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  their  place  vrhich  eminently  dis- 
tinguish them,  few  people  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  their  own  country  than  the  illustrious  princes 
now  in  esile ;  but  I  caution  them  not  to  be  led  into  error 
by  that  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  guide  of  life.  I 
would  give  the  same  caution  to  all  princes.  Not  that  I  de- 
rogate from  the  use  of  history.  It  is  a  great  improver  of  the 
understanding,  by  showing  both  men  and  affairs  in  a  great 
variety  of  views.  From  this  source  much  political  wisdom 
may  be  learned  ;  that  is,  may  be  learned  aa  habit,  not  as 
precept ;  and  as  an  exercise  to  strengthen  the  mind,  as  furn- 
ishing materials  to  enlarge  and  enrich  it,  not  as  a  repertory 
of  cases  and  precedents  for  a  lawyer :  if  it  were,  a  thousand 
times  better  would  it  be  that  a  statesman  had  never  learned 
to  read — -vetiem  nescirent  literas.  This  method  turns  their 
understanding  from  the  object  before  tbem>  and  from  the 
present  exigeneiea  of  the  world,  to  comparisons  with  former 
times,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  know  very  little  and  very 
imperfectly ;  and  omr  guides,  the  historians,  who  are  to  give 
us  their  true  interpretation,  are  often  prejudiced,  often  ig- 
norant, often  fonder  of  system  than  of  truth.  Wbereas  if  » 
man  with  reasonably  good  parts  and  natural  sagacity,  and 
not  in  the  leading-stringa  of  any  master,  wiU  look  steaditj 
on  the  buarneas  before  Imn,  without  being  diverted  by  retro- 
spect and  compariaon,  he  may  be  capable  of  forming  a  rea- 
sonably good  judgment  of  what  is  to  be  done.  There  are 
some  tundamental  points  in  which  nature  never  changes — 
but  they  are  few  and  obvious,  and  belong  rather  to  morals 
than  to  politics.  But  ao  far  aa  regards  political  matter, 
the  human  mind  and  human  affairs  are  Buaceptible  of  in- 
finite modifications,  and  of  combinatioi^  wholly  new  and 
.  unlooked  for.  Very  few,  for  instance,  could  have  imagined 
[  that  property,  which  has  been  taken  for  natiiral  dominion, 
L  should,  through  the  whole  of  a  vast  kingdom,  lose  all  its 
Z  '  — >rtance  and  even  its  influence.  This  ia  what  history 
I  'a  of  speculation  could  hardly  have  taught  us.     How 
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formidable  revolution  in  a  great  empire  BhouM  be  made  by 
men  of  letters,  not  as  subordinate  inBtruments  and  trum- 
peters  of  sedition,  but  aa  the  chief  contrivers  and  managers, 
and  in  a  short  time  as  the  open  administrators  and  sovereign 
rulers  ? — "Who  could  have  imagined  that  atheisai  could  pro- 
duce one  of  the  moat  violently  operative  principles  of  fena- 
ticiani  ?  Who  could  have  imagined  that,  in  a  commonwealth 
in  a  manner  cradled  in  war,  and  in  an  extensive  and  dreadful 
"war,  military  coinmandera  should  be  of  little  or  no  account  ? 
That  the  convention  should  not  contain  one  military  man  of 
name  ?    That  administrative  bodies  in  a  stat-e  of  tbe  utmost 
confusion,  and  of  but  a  momentary  duration,  and  composed  of 
men  with  not  one  imposmg  part  of  character,  should  be  able 
to  govern  the  country  and  its  armies,  ^vith  an  authority  which 
"the  most  settled  senates,  and  the  moafc  respected  mouarehs, 
scarcely  ever  had  in  the  same  degree  P  This,  for  one,  I  confess 
I  did  not  foresee,  though  all  the  rest  was  present  to  me  very 
«arly,  and  not  out  of  my  apprehension  even  for  several  years. 
I  believe  very  few  were  able  to  enter  into  the  effects  of 
mere  terror,  as  a  principle  not  only  for  the  support  of  power 
in  given  hands  or  forma,  but  in  those  things  in  which  tbe 
soundest  poUtical  speculators  were  of  opinion,  that  the  least 
appearance  of  force  would  be  totally  destructive, — such  is 
the  market,  whether  of  money,  provision,  or  commodities  of 
any  kind.    Yet  far  four  years  we  have  seen  loans  made,  trea- 
ouries  supplied,  and  armies  levied  and  maintained,  more  nu- 
merous than  France  ever  showed  in  the  field,  by  the  ejects 
of  fear  alone. 

Here  is  a  state  of  things  of  which,  in  its  totality,  if  history 
furnishes  any  tjiamples  at  all,  they  are  very  remote  and 
feeble.  I  therefore  am  not  so  ready  as  some  are,  to  tax 
with  folly  or  cowardice  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  meet 
an  evil  of  this  nature.  Even  now,  after  the  events,  all  the 
caoaes  may  be  somewhat  diflBcuIt  to  ascertain.  Very  many 
are  however  traceable.  But  these  things  history  and  books 
of  speculation  (aa  I  have  already  said)  did  not  teach  men  to 
foresee,  and  of  course  to  resist.  Xow  that  they  are  no  longer 
a  matter  of  sagacity,  but  of  experience,  of  recent  experience, 
of  our  own  experience,  it  would  be  imjustifiable  to  go  back 
to  the  records  of  other  times,  to  instruct  us  to  manage  what 
they  never  enabled  us  to  foresee. 
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Iv  tiien  llKxe  it  amrhere  a  nation  of  a  readeag  i 
ciir— M  dimwwilirT,  mnya  ready  to  st^nv  octeij,  to  i 
lAcir  dMpm,  oiitf  *»  roue  liwiurilg  froatMe*/  it  is  not  to  be^ 
doobted,  ibaX  all  hare  a  right  to  join  ia  or(f«'  to  rtprot, 
eia$lu*,  mmd  put  it  ever  teller  omt  of  Us  potcer  to  injure  them. 
Such  ihoiild  be  the  jtut  &uit8  of  the  policr  which  MaetuaTcl] 
pniaes  in  Cesar  Borgia.     The  eondact  followed  bv  Phihp 
IL,  king  of  Spain,  vat  edapUd  to  mite  all  Europe  agamd ! 
Urn;  aod  it  waa  from  juat  teasooa  that  Henir  the  Gre^ 
formed  the  design  of  bumbling  a  ^-wer^  formidable  bf  iH 
fvrtea,  and  pemieiouM  by  U»  moznu. 

§  70.  Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust,  what  we  hare  said  abore, 
($  63,)  of  a  mischieTODS  or  maleficent  nation.  If  there  be 
mtj  that  makes  sn  open  profession  of  trampling  juatice  wfifr 
foot,  of  despising  and  violating  the  right  of  others,^  whenever 
it  finds  an  opportunity,  the  interest  (f  human  society  v>ff 
authorize  all  others  to  unite,  in  order  to  humble  and  chastin 
it.  We  do  not  here  forget  the  maxim  established  in  our  pi** 
liminaries,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  nations  to  usurp  tk  i 
power  of  being  judges  of  each  other-  In  particuilar  esses. 
liable  to  the  least  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  supposed,  that 
each  of  the  parties  may  hare  some  right :  and  the  injustiit' 
of  that  which  has  committed  the  injury  may  proceed  from 

*  This  is  the  caae  of  France — SemonTille  at  Turin — Jacobin  clubs— 
LiegoLs  meetinp — I'leniish  meeting — La  Fayette's  answer— Cloot's  W 
bsHiy — Avignon. 

The  French  acknowledge  no  power  not  directly  emanating  boa  (^ 
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error,  and  not  from  a  general  contempt  of  justice.  Hut  ij", 
btf  constant  maxims,  and  bf/  a  continued  conduct,  one  natiou 
sliows,  that  it  has  evidently  this  pernicious  disposition,  and 
that  it  considers  no  right  as  sacred,  the  safety  of  the  human 
race  requires  that  it  tihould  be  suppressed.  To  form  and 
support  an  mijust  pretension,  is  to  tlo  an  injury  nut  onli/  ta 
him  w/io  is  interested  in  this  pretension,  but  to  mock  ai  justice 
in  general,  and  to  irijure  all  nations. 

§  G6.  II'  the  prince,  attackinj^  the  fundamental  ^^  succonr 
laws»  givea   hia   suhjeeta  a  leif;il  right  to  resist   Bgiun»tty 
him ;  if  tyranny,  becoming  insupportable,  oblii^i-a   '■''""y- 
the  nation  to  rise  in  their  defence ;  every  foreign  power  has 
a  riglit  to  succour  an  oppressed  people  who  implore  their  as- 
sistance. The  English  justly  complained  of  James  case  of  En - 
the  Second.      The  nobility^  and  the  most  distin-   liih  iicvoiu- 
guished  patriots,  resolved  to  put  a  check  on  hia   ''""" 
enterprises,  wliieh  manifestly  tended  to  ovei-ttirow  the  con- 
Btitution,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  the  relij^^ion  of  the 
people;    a7id  therefore  applied  for  assistance  to  the   United 
Provinces.     The   authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had, 
doubtlesii,  an  iniluence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  states-ge- 
neral ;  but  it  did  not  malcc  them  commit  injustice ;  for  when 
a  people,  from  good  reasons,  take  up  arms  against  au  aji- 
■preiisoT,  justice  and  genero/dty  require,  that  brave  men  should 
be  assisted  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  ^Vlien- 
ever,  therefore,  a  cl\il  war  is  kindled  in  a  state, 
foreign  powers  may  assist  that  party  which  ap- 
pears to  them  to  have  justice  on  their  aide.     He  who  assists 
an  odious  tyrant,  he  who  declare.^  FOR  AN  TJN.TL^ST   j^^  odioua  ty- 
xsTt   HEBELLious    PEOPi.E,   offends  against  his  t^at,  Reb«i- 
duty.     "When  the  bande  of  the  political  society    '""'  ^^"^  *" 
are  broken,  or  at  least  suspeaded,  between  the  Bovereigu 
and  his  people,  they  may  then  be  considered  as   „ 

i  1     i'      ^  1       •  1-     •       •     1         Sovereign  and 

two   distuict   powers ;   imu  since  each  la    mcle-  hia  jjtopie 
pendent  of  all  foreign  authoritj"^,  nobody  has  a  wiien  duiinct 
right  to  judge  them.  Either  may  be  in  the  right ; 
Bud  each  of  those  who  grant  their  assistance  may  believe  that 
he  supports  a  good  cau^e.     It  follows  then,  in  virtue  of  the 
Toluntary  laws  of  nations,  (see  Prelim.  §  21,)  that  the  two 
parties  may  act  as  having  an  equal  right,  and  behave  accord- 
ingly, tUl  the  decision  of  the  afikir. 


Case  of  civa 
war. 
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Not  to  be 
parnued  lo  an 
•xtr«me. 

Endeavouc  to 
penuade  lub- 
Ject»  lo  B  «■ 
volt. 


But  we  ought  not  to  abuse  this  maxim  for  au. 
thorixing  odious  proceedings  against  the  traa- 
quillity  of  states.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  to  persuade  those  subjects  to  revolt  who 
actuallr/  obetf  titeir  sovereign,  though  they  complain 
of  his  government. 
The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our  maiims. 
When  the  German  Protestants  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
reformed  in  France,  the  court  never  undertook  to  treat  them 
otherwise  than  aa  common  enemies,  and  according  to  tbej 
laws  of  war.  France  at  the  same  time  assisted  the  Netheri-^ 
land»,  T\'liich  took  up  arms  agninst  Spain,  and  did  not  pretend 
that  her  troops  should  be  considered  upon  any  other  footing 
...      ..         than  as  auxiliaries  in  a  reeular  vrar.     But  no 

Attemfit  tn  ex-  »    -    ■  j-  ... 

cite  »ub]eirtt      power  avoids  camplaming  of  an  atrocious  injury,  i 
to  revolt.  if  any  one  attempts  by  his  emissaries  to  excite  kki 

subjects  to  revolt. 

Aa  to  those  monsters,  who,  under  the  title  of ' 
sovereigns,  render  themselves  the  scourges  and 
horror  of  the  human  race  ;  these  are  savage  beasts,  from 
which  every  brave  man  may  justly  purge  the  earth.  All 
antiquity  has  praised  Hereides  for  delivermg  the  world  from 
an  Antaeus,  a  Buairis,  and  a  Diomedes. 

Book  4.  Chap.  3.  §  14.  After  stating  that  nations  have  no 
right  to  interfere  in  domestic  concerns,  he  proceeds, — "  Bat 
this  rule  does  not  preclude  them  from  espousing  the  quarrel 
of  a  dethroned  king,  and  assisting  him,  if  he  appears  to  have 
justice  on  his  side.  They  then  declare  themselves  enemies 
to  the  nation  who  has  acknowledged  his  rival,  as  when  two 
different  nations  are  at  war  they  are  at  liberty  to  assist  that 
whose  quarrel  they  think  has  the  fairest  appearance." 


CASE  OF  ALLIANCES. 

BOOK   II.  CHAP.  XII.  §  196. 

It  is  asked  if  that  alliance  subsists  with  the  king,  and  tli6 
royal  famQy,  when  by  some  revolution  they  are  deprived  of 
their  crown  ?  We  have  lately  remarked,  {§  194,)  that  a  person- 
al alliance  expires  with  the  reign  of  him  who  contracted  it: 
but  that  is  to  be  understood  of  an  alliance  with  the  state, 
limited  aa  to  ita  <i\irat\Qii,  to  the  reign  of  the  contracting 
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Thia  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  ia  of  another 
nature.     For  though  it  hinds  the  state,  since  it  is  bound  by 
all  the  pubHc  acts  of  its  sovereign,  it  is  made 
directly  in  favour  of  the  king  and  iiia  family  ;  it   ancrto^pr*! 
would  therefore  he  absurd  for  it  to  terminate  at  J*J^'e  '^^'^e 
the  moment  when  they  they  have  need  of  if,  and 
at  an  event  against  which  it  was  made.     Besides,  the  king 
does  not  lose  hia  quality  merely  by  the  loss  of  ^.m^  does  not 
his  kingdom.     ^If  he  is  stripped  of  it  unntsth  b»  lose  his  qnm- 
on  usurper,  or  hy  rebels,  he  preserves  his  rights,   of  hi»  king- 
»n  the  number  of  which  are  his  alliances.  ^''^^■ 

But  who  shall  judge,  if  the  king  be  dethroned  lawfully  or 
by  violence  ?  An  independent  nation  acknowledges  no  judge. 
If  the  body  of  the  nation  declares  the  king  deprived  of  Ids 
rights  by  the  abuse  he  has  made  of  them,  and  deposes  him, 
it  may  justly  do  it  mheti  its  grievances  are  well  founded^  and 
no  other  power  has  a  right  to  censure  it.  The  personal  ally 
of  this  king  ought  not  then  to  assist  him  against  the  uatiou 
that  has  made  use  of  its  right  in  deposing  him :  if  he  at- 
tempts it,  he  injures  that  nation.  England  declared  war 
against  Louis  XlV.  in  the  year  1688,  for  supporting  the 

'  By  the  seventh  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  TaiPLE  Alliance,  botween 
France,  England,  hjicI  Holland,  signed  at  (ho  Hague,  in  the  year  1717,  it 
ia  stipuktcd,  "  that  if  the  kinffdoms,  countries,  or  provinces,  of  any  of  the 
allies,  are  disturbed  by  intestinu  quarrels,  or  f>n  rebeUiowt,  on  dccovnt  of 
the  said  successions,  [the  Protestant  Euccession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  siiccession  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  settled  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Utreclit,]  or  wider  any  ot/ter  pretext  whatever,  Uie  ally  ihua  in 
trouble  shall  have  full  right  to  demand  of  his  alliea  the  succoura  above 
mentioned ;  "  that  is  its  say»  the  same  succours  as  in  the  cose  of  an  in- 
vasion from  any  fortign  power ;  6000  foot  and  2000  horse  to  be  fumiiilied 
by  France  nr  England,  and  4000  foot  and  lOOO  horse  by  the  States- 
General. 

By  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  QuADniTLE  Alliance,  between 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  signed  in  the 
year  17 J8,  the  contracting  powers  "promise  and  oblige  themselves  that 
they  will  and  ought  to  mainlain,  puaranlee,  and  defend  the  right  and 
■accession  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  according  to  Ihe  tenor  of  the 
treaties  made  at  Utrecht  the  Uth  day  of  April,  1713 ;  and  Um  they  shall 
perform  affaimti  all  persona  tchatsoever  tcA-o  may  presume  io  ditlvrb  the 
order  of  the  said  succession,  in  contradiction  to  Uie  previous  acts  and 
treaties  subsequent  thereon." 

The  above  treaties  have  been  rcvircd  and  confirmed  by  every  snbso* 
quent  Irsaly  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  luid  France. — Edit. 
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interest  of  James  the  Second,  who  was  deposed  in  form  bj 
the  nation.  The  same  country  declared  war  against  him  a  . 
second  time,  at  the  begfinniag  of  the  present  century,  because 
that  prince  acknowledged  the  son  of  the  deposed  James, 
under  the  name  of  James  the  Thirci.  In  doubt- 
a'jmly  be  fnl  casca,  and  ichen  the  bodt/  of  the  nation  has  not 
given  io»de-    pronounced,  or  11. \^  not  pkoxouxced  freelt,  a 

poMNl  king.         t^  .  '  ,11  ^  >    1   !•      1 

sovereign  ma}'  naturally  suppoil  and  deicnd  au 
ally,  and  it  is  then  that  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  subsists 
between  different  etates.  The  party  that  has  di-iven  out  the 
kuig  prelciKls  to  have  right  on  its  side :  this  uuhappy  king 
and  his  ally  flatter  themselves  with  liaving  the  same  advan- 
tage ;  and  as  they  have  no  comoioti  judge  upon  earth,  they 
have  no  other  method  to  take  but  to  apply  lo  arras  to  ter- 
minate the  dtapute  :  they  therefore  engage  in  a  formal  war. 
In  fihort,  when  the  foreign  prince  has  laith- 
punue'his  "  fully  fuldlled  his  engagements  towaijda  an  untor- 
right  beyond      tunate  monarch,  when  he  has  done  in  his  defence. 

acettAmpotnt.  , '.  ,,    ,  ri  „.J 

or  to  procure  his  restoration,  all  he  was  ouligea 
to  perform  in  virtue  of  the  aUiauco;  if  his  efforts  are  in- 
effectual, the  dethroned  prince  cannot  require  him  to  support 
an  endless  war  in  his  favour,  or  expect  that  he  will  eternally 
remain  the  enemy  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  sovereign  who  has 
deprived  him  of  the  throne.  He  must  think  of  peace,  aban- 
don the  ally,  and  consider  him  as  having  himself  abandoued 
his  right,  through  necessity.  Thus  Louis  XIV.  was  oblig*'d 
to  abandon  James  the  Second,  and  to  acknowledge  King 
"W^illiara,  though  he  had  at  iirst  treated  him  as  an  usurj^ef' 

The  same  question  presents  itself  in  real  alliances,  ami,  m 
general,  in  all  alliances  made  with  the  state,  and  not  in  psr- 
Case  of  lie-  tieular  with  a  kiug  for  the  defence  of  his  perafHi- 
fence  againet  An  ally  ought,  douhtlcss,  to  be  defended  agaiMt 
•n  jects.  every  invasion,  against  every  foreign  violeace, 

and  even  against  his  rebellious  subjects ;  in  the  same  tnanntr  o 
republic  ouffht  to  be  dffended  against  the  ettterp  rises  o/""" 
who  attempts  to  destroy  the  public  libertif.  But  it  ought  t<> 
be  remembered,  that  an  ally  of  the  state,  or  the  nation,  w 
not  its  judge.  If  the  nation  has  deposed  its  king  in  form; 
if  the  people  of  a  republic  have  driven  out  tlieir  magistrflte* 
and  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  an  usurper,  either  espreasly  or  taoitly ;  to  oppose  tb**^ 


APPEND  IT. 


domestic  regulations,  by  disputing  their  justice  or  validity, 

would  be  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  the  cation,  and 

to  do  it  au  injury  (see  §  54  and  following  of  this  book). 

The  ally  remains  the  ally  of  the  state,  notivith standing  the 

change  that  baa  happened  in  it.     Hoioever,  when 

this  change  renders  the  alliance  useless,  dangerous,   rea'anuoces 

or  disaoreeahle,  it  may  renounce  it:  for  it  jnan  maytere. 

toy,  upon  a  good  foundation,  that  it  would  not 

have  entered  into  an  alliance  icilh  that  nation,  had  it  been 

under  the  present  form  of  govemmenl. 

We  may  say  here,  what  -vve  have  said  on  a  personal  alli- 
ance :  however  just  the  cause  of  that  king  may  be,  wlio  is 
driven  from  the  throne,  either  by  his  subjects  or  by  a  foreign 
usurper ;  his  alliea  are  not  obliged  to  support  an 
fternal  war  in  his  favour.  After  having  made 
ineffeetiial  efforts  to  restore  him,  they  must  at 
length  give  peace  to  their  people,  and  come  to  an  aceommo- 
(dation  with  the  usurper,  and  for  that  purpose  treat  with  him 
^^l8  with  a  lawful  sovereign.  Louis  XIV.,  eshausted  by  a 
bloody  and  unsuccessful  war,  offered  at  Gertniydenburgh  to 
abandon  hia  grandson,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throue  of 
■Spain :  and,  when  affairs  had  changed  their  appearance, 
Charles  of  Austria,  the  rival  of  Philip,  saw  himselfj  in  his 
turn,  abandoned  by  hia  allies.  They  grew  weary  of  exhaust- 
ing their  states,  in  order  to  give  bim  the  possession  of  e 
crown,  which  they  believed  to  be  his  due,  but  which,  to  all 
Appearance,  they  should  never  be  able  to  procure  for  him. 


Not  an  etemnl 
war. 
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DANGEROUS  POWER. 
BOOK  m.  CHAP.  ni.  §  45. 


All  DBtjOIU 

may  Joir.. 


It  is  still  easier  to  prove,  that  should  this  for- 
midable power  betray  any  unjust  and  ambitious 
jdispositions,  by  doing  the  least  injustice  to  an- 
other, every  nation  may  avail  themaelvea  of  the  occasion,  uid 
join  their  torees  to  those  of  the  party  injured,  in  order  to  re- 
duce that  ambitious  power,  aud  disaLle  it  from  so  easily  op- 
pressing its  neighbours,  or  keeping  them  in  continual  awe  and 
lear.  For  an  injury  gives  a  nation  a  right  to  provide  for  its 
future  safety,  by  taking  away  from  the  violator  the  tneaJiB  of 
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oppression.     It  is  lawful,  and  even  praise-wortliy,  to  rtssial  1 
those  who  are  oppressed,  or  unjustly  attacked. 


SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

§  47.  Europe  forms  a  political  system,  a  body,  wkere  tie' 
wliole  is  connected  by  the  rektions  and  different  interests  of 
nations  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  world.     It  is  not,  as  an- 
cientlv,  a  confused  heap  of  detached  pieces,  each  of  which 
thouglit  itself  very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of  others,  and  j 
seldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immediately  relate  to  it. 
The  continual  attention  of  sovereigns  to  what  is  on  the  car-  j 
pet,  the  constant  residence  of  ministers,  and  the 
pubiic*topre-     perpchtal  negofiatioits,  make  Europe  a  kind  of  Q^ 
tittye  oritt  mi  republic,  the  members  of  tchich,  though  independ- 
ent, unite,  through  the  ties  of  common   interest, 
for  the  maifitenanre  of  order  and  liberty.     Hence  arose  that 
famous  Bchemo  of  tlic  political  equilibrium,  or  balance  of 
power ;  by  which  is  understood  such  a  disposition  of  things, 
as  no  power  is  able  absolutely  to  predominate,  or  to  prescribe 
laws  to  others. 

§  49.  Confederacies  would  be  a  sure  way  of  preserving 
the  equilibrium,  and  supporting  the  liberty  of  nations,  did 
all  princes  thoroughly  understand  their  true  interests,  and  , 
regulate  all  their  steps  for  the  good  of  the  state. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  l>f  THE  ENEMY'S  COUNTRY. 
BOOK  m.  CHAP.  Dt.  §  165. 

Instead  of  the  pillage  of  the  country,  and  defencele*] 
places,  a  custom  has  been  substituted  more  humane  audi 
more  advantageous  to  the  sovereign  making  war :   I  meanl 
that  of  contributions.     Whoever   carries   on  a  just  war} 
has  a  right  of  making  the  enemy's  country  contribute  to  tht 
support  of  the  army,  and  totcards  defraying  all  the  charge* 
of  the  war.     Thus  he  obtains  a  part  of  what  is  due  to  him, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  enemy,  on  submitting  to  this  im- 
'  "position,  are  secured  from  pillage,  and  the  country  is  pre- 

'  Conlributionsraisedby  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  France.  CompaiO 
these  with  the  omtributioDs  raised  h;  the  French  in  the  NetberUwit.— 
Rdit. 


AJ-PENDIX. 
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served :  but  a  general  who  woiild  not  suUj  his  re- 
putation is  to  moderate  hia  contributions,  and  Tota^moder. 
proportion  them  to  those  on  whom  they  are  im- 
posed.    An  esceaa  in  this  point  is  not  without  the  reproach  of 
cruelty  and  inhumanity :  if  it  shows  less  ferocity  than  rarage 
and  deatniction,  it  glajea  with  avarice. 


ASYLUM. 

BOOK  I.  CHAP.   XEL   §  232. 

If  an  eiHe  or  hanlshed  man  is  driven  from  his  country 
for  any  crime,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  in  which  he 
has  taken  refuge  to  pimiah  him  for  a  fault  committed  in  a 
foreign  country.  For  nature  gives  to  mankind  and  to  nations 
the  right  of  punishing  only  for  their  defence  and  safety ; 
whence  it  follows  that  he  can  only  be  punished  by  those 
whom  he  has  offended. 

§  233.  But  tbia  reason  shows,  that  if  the  justice  of  each 
nation  ought  in  general  to  he  confined  to  the  punishment  of 
crimes  committed  within  its  own  territories,  we  ought  to  ex- 
cept from  this  rule  the  villains  who,  by  the  quality  and 
habitual  freqiicncy  of  their  crimes,  violate  all  public  secur- 
ity, and  declare  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  human  race. 
Poisoners,  assassins,  and  incendiaries  by  profeasion,  may  be 
exterminated  wherever  they  are  seized ;  for  they  attack 
and  injure  ail  nations,  by  trampling  under  foot  the  fouud- 
ations  of  the  common  safety.  Thua  piratoa  are  brought 
to  the  gibbet,  by  the  first  into  whose  hands  they  fall.  If 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  where  those  crimes  have 
been  committed  re- claims  the  authors  of  them,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  punishment,  they  ought  to  be  restored  to  him, 
as  one  who  is  principally  interested  in  punishing  them  in  an 
exemplary  manner  :  and  it  being  proper  to  convict  the  guilty, 
and  to  try  them  according  to  some  form  of  law ;  this  is  a 
second  [not  sole]  reason,  why  malefactors  are  usually  de- 
livered up  at  the  desire  of  the  state  where  their  crimes  have 
been  committed. 

Ibid.  §  230.  Every  nation  has  a  right  of  refusing  to  ad- 
mit a  stranger  into  the  country,  when  he  cannot  enter  intQ^ 
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FOREIGN  MINISTERS. 
BOOK  IV,  CHAP,  V.   §  66, 

The  obligation  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suffer  at  all  times, 
perpetual  mimstera,  who  are  desirous  of  residing  with  a 
sovereign,  though  they  have  nothing  to  negotiate.  It  is  na- 
tural, indeed,  aud  very  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  which 
nations  owe  to  each  other,  that  these  resident  miuisters, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  he  feared  from  their  stay,  should  be 
friendly  received  ;  hut  if  there  be  any  solid  reason  against 
this,  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  state  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  preferred ;  aud  the  foreign  sovereign  cannot  take  it 
amiss  if  his  minister,  who  has  concluded  the  affairs  of  lias 
commission,  and  has  no  other  affairs  to  negotiate,  he  desired 
to  depart.*  The  custom  of  keeping  everywhere  minister? 
continually  resident  ia  now  so  strongly  established,  that  the 
refusal  of  a  conformity  to  it  would,  without  very  good  rea- 
sons, give  offence.  These  reasons  may  arise  from  particuhr 
conjunctures ;  but  there  are  also  common  reasons  always 
subsisting,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  constitution  of  a  govern.' 
menty  and  the  state  of  a  nation.  The  republics  have  often 
\ery  good  reasons  of  the  latter  kind,  to  excuse  themselves 
from  continually  suffering  foreign  ministers,  who  corrupt  the 
citizens,  in  order  to  gain  them  over  to  their  masters,  to  tht 
great  prejudice  of  the  republic,  and  fomenting  of  the  parties, 
Sec.  And  should  they  only  diiluse  among  a  nation,  formerly 
plain,  frugal,  nud  virtuous,  a  taste  for  luxury,  avidity  for 
money,  and  the  manners  of  courts,  these  would  be  more  than 
Bufficient  for  wise  and  provident  rulers  to  dismiss  them. 

'  The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance,  and  the  latter  pirt 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  ti*aty  of  quadruple  alliance,  stipulates,  tlial  w 
itind  of  refuge  or  protection  aihalJ  be  piTen  to  rebelliouj  subjects  of  •!•* 
contracting  povv'era. — Edit. 

'  Dbmbsion  of  M.  ChauTelia. — Edit. 
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nr  THE  LAST  SESSION   OF  PARLLIMENT  ;  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
T>\TKS  OF  POBTUCO)  AND  LORD  FItZWILLlAM. 

1793. 


LETTER  TO  HIS  GRACE  THfi  DUKE  OF  POETLAND. 

Mr  I>EAU  Lone, 

The  paper,  •which  I  take  tlie  liberty  of  sending 
Grace,  was,  for  the  greater  part,  written  during  th 
Jnst  session.  A  few  dnjs  after  the  prorogation  some  few 
observations  were  added.  I  was  resolved  however  to  let  it 
lie  by  me  for  a  considerable  time ;  that  on  viewing  the  mat- 
ter at  a  proper  distance,  and  when  the  sharpness  of  recent 
impressions  had  been  worn  of!",  I  might  be  better  able  to 
form  a  just  e8tim.ate  of  the  vahic  of  my  ftrat  opiniona. 

I  have  just  now  read  it  over  very  coolly  and  deliberately. 
My  latest  judgnieut  owns  my  firat  sentiments  and  reason- 
ings, in  their  full  lorce,  with  regard  both  to  persons  and 
things. 

During  a  period  of  four  yearSj  the  state  of  the  world,  ex- 
cept for  some  few  and  short  intervals,  has  filled  me  with  a 
good  deal  of  serious  inquietude.  I  considered  a  general  war 
against  Jacobins  and  Jacobinism,  as  the  only  possible  chance 
of  saving  Europe  (and  England  as  included  in  Europe)  from 
a  truly  frightful  I'evolution.  Por  this  I  have  been  censured, 
as  receiving  through  weakness,  or  spreadiug  through  fraud 
and  artifice,  a  false  alarm.  Whatever  otliers  may  think  of 
the  matter,  that  alarm,  in  my  mind,  is  by  no  means  quieted. 
The  state  of  affairs  abroad  is  not  so  nmch  mended,  as  to 
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m^o  me,  for  one,  full  of  confidence.     At  home,  I  see  no 
abatement  whatsoever  in  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  Jaco- 
binism towards  their  cause,  nor  any  cessation  in  tlieir  efforts 
to  do  miBchief.     What  is  doing  by  Lord  Lauderdale  oa  the 
first  scene  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  actions,  and  in  his 
spirit,  is  not  calculated  to  remove  my  apprehensions.    They 
pursue  their  first  object  with  as  mucQ  eagerness  as  ever,  but 
with  more  dexterity.     Under  the  plausible  name  of  peace, 
by  which  they  delude  or  are  deluded,  they  would  deliver  us 
unarmed,  and  defenceless,  to  the  confederation  of  .Jacobins, 
whose  centre  is  indeed  in  France,  but  whose  rays  proceed  in 
every  direction  throughout  the  world.     I  understand  that 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  has  been  lately  very  busy  in  spreading 
a  diaafiection  to  this  war  (which  we  carry  on  for  our  being) 
in  the  county  in  which  his  property  gives  him  so  great  an 
influence.     It  is  truly  idarming  to  see  so  large  a  part  of  the 
aristocratic  interest  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  new  species 
of  democracy,  which  is  openly  attacking,  or  secretly  under- 
mining, the   system   of  property   by   which   mankind  has 
hitherto  been  governed.     But  we  are  not  to  delude  our- 
selves.     No  man  can  be  connected  with  a  party  which  pro- 
feaaea  publicly  to  admire,  or  may  bo  justly  suspected  of 
secretly  abetting,  this   French   Eevolution,  who  must  notj 
be  drawn  into  its  vortex,  and  become  the  inetrumeat  of  itl^ 
designs.  4 

What  I  have  written  is  in  the  manner  of  apology.  I  have 
given  it  that  form,  as  being  the  most  respectful ;  but  I  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  apology  for  my  principles,  my 
sentiments,  or  my  conduct.  I  wisn  the  paper  I  lay  JM^^f 
your  Grace  to  be  considered  as  my  most  deliberate,  so^^^V 
and  even  teetamentary  protest  against  the  proceedings  and 
doctrines  which  have  hitherto  produced  so  much  mischief 
the  world,  and  which  will  infallibly  produce  more, 
possibly  greater.  It  is  my  protest  against  the  delusion, 
which  some  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  this  Jacobin  ci 
teat  at  home,  as  an  ordinary  party  squabble  about  place 
patronage ;  and  to  regai'd  this  Jacobin  war  abroad  as  a  co; 
mon  war  about  trade  or  territorial  boundaries,  or  about 
political  balance  of  power  among  rival  or  jealous  state*! 
above  all,  it  is  nvy  protest  against  that  mistake  or  perversioi 
of  sentiment,  'by  Nrt3l<i\i.\,\ie^,'«Vii  ^j^ea^th  na  in  our  prin- 
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iples,  maj  on  collateral  considerations  be  regarded  as 
enemies  ;  and  tKoBe  who,  in  thia  perilous  crisis  of  all  human 
affairs,  difter  from  ua  fundamentally  and  practically,  as  oui* 
befst  friends.  Tlius  persons  of  great  importance  may  be 
made  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  influence  to  the  destruction 
of  their  principles. 

I  now  make  it  my  humble  request  to  your  Grace,  that 
you  will  not  give  any  sort  of  answer  to  the  paper  I  send,  or 
to  this  letter,  except  barely  to  let  me  know  that  you  have 
received  them.  I  even  wish  that  at  present  you  may  not 
read  the  paper  which  I  transmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the  drawer  of 
your  library  table ;  and  when  a  day  of  compulsory  reflection 
comes,  then  be  pleased  to  turn  to  it.  Then  remember  tliat 
your  Grace  bad  a  true  friend,  who  had,  comparatively  with 
men  of  your  de9Cription>  a  very  small  interest  in  opposing 
the  modern  system  of  morality  and  policy  ;  but  who,  under 
every  discouragement,  was  faithful  to  public  duty  and  to 
private  friendship.  I  shall  then  probably  be  dead.  1  am 
sure  I  do  not  wish  to  live  to  see  such  things.  But  whilst  I 
do  live,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course ;  although  my  merits 
should  be  taken  for  unpardonable  faults,  and  as  such  avenged 
not  only  on  myself,  but  on  my  posterity. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord.;  and  do  me  the  justice  to  belieye 
me  ever,  with  most  sincere  respect,  veneration,  and  aflbction- 
ate  attachment,         Your  Grace's  most  faithful  friend, 

and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
EDMUND  BUEKE. 

Beacmsjield,  Sept.  29,  1793. 
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OBSERYATIONS,  &c, 

Appboachutg  towards  the  close  of  a  long  period  of  public 
Bervice,  it  is  natural  I  should  be  desirous  to  stand  well  (I 
hope  I  do  stand  tolerably  well)  with  that  public,  which,  with 
whatever  fortune,  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  and  zealously 
to  serve. 

I  am  also  not  a  little  anxious  for  some  place  in  the  esti^ia- 
tion  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  I  address  this  paper.    I  j 


luiTe  nlways  acted  with  them,  and  with  tboae  whom  th^  r^ 
present.  To  mj  knowledge,  I  bare  not  deviated,  no,  not  in 
the  minutest  point,  from  their  opinions  and  principles.  Of 
late,  without  any  alteration  in  their  sentiments,  or  in  mrnt^^ 
%  difference  of  a  very  unusual  nature,  and  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  not  easj  to  describe,  has  sxisea  he- 
tween  os. 

In  my  joumev  with  them  through  life,  I  met  Mr.  Fox  in  J 
mj  road ;  and  1  travelled  vrith  hun  very  cbeerfuUj  as  longj 
as  he  appeared  to  me  to  pursue  the  same  direction,  'imh  thoara 
in  whose  company  I  set  out.     In  the  latter  stage  of  omn 

SrDg;re88,  a  new  scheme  of  liberty  and  equiditr  was  pro- 
uced  in  the  world,  which  either  dazzled  his  im;>guiation,  or 
was  suited  to  some  new  walks  of  ambition,  which  were  then 
opened  to  his  view.  The  whole  frame  and  fashion  of  his 
politics  appear  to  have  suffered  about  that  time  a  very  ma- 
terial alteration.  It  is  about  three  years  since,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  extraordinary  chau^,  that,  a&er  a  pretty 
long  preceding  period  of  distance,  coolness,  and  want  of 
confidence,  if  not  total  alienation  on  his  paart,  a  complete 
public  separation  has  been  made  between  that  gentleman 
and  me.  Until  lately  the  breach  between  us  appeared  re- 
parable. I  trusted  tnat  time  and  reflection,  and  a  decisive 
experience  of  the  mischief  which  have  flowed  £rom  the  pro- 
ceedinsB  and  the  system  of  France,  on  which  our  difierencc 
had  ansen,  as  well  as  the  known  sentiments  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  OUT  common  friends  upon  that  subject,  would 
have  brought  him  to  a  safer  way  of  thinking.  Several  of 
his  friends  saw  no  seciirity  for  keeping  things  in  a  proper 
train  afVer  this  excursion  of  his,  but  in  the  re-union  of  the 
party  on  its  old  grounds,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Mr. 
Fox,  if  he  pleased,  might  have  been  comprehended  in  that 
system,  with  the  rank  and  consideration  to  which  his  great 
talents  entitle  him,  and  indeed  must  secure  to  him  in  any 
party  arrangement  that  could  be  made.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land knows  how  much  I  wished  for,  and  how  earnestly  I 
laboured,  that  re-union,  and  upon  terms  that  might  every 
way  be  honourable  and  advantageous  to  Mi*.  Fox.  His  coo- 
duct  in  the  last  session  has  estinguished  these  hopes  for  ever. 
jVIt.  Fox  has  lately  published  in  print  a  defence  of  hu 
conduct.     On  taking  mto  co^isv^'nidafiiix  tl\Bt  defieace,  a  8» 
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ciety  of  gentlemen,  called  the  Whig  Club,  thought  proper 
to  come  to  the  following  resolution — *'  That  their  confiilence 
iti  Mr.  Fox  ia  coniartned,  atrengthened,  and  increased,  bj 
the  calumnies  against  him." 

To  that  reaolution  my  two  noble  friends,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  Lord  ritzwilliam,  hjive  given  their  concurrence. 

The  calumnies  supposed  in  that  reaolution  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  objections  taken  to  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  in  this 
session  of  parliament ;  for  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the 
resolution  refers.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  publicly  and 
strongly  urged  those  objectiona.  I  hope  I  shall  be  thought 
only  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  my  justification,  thus  pub- 
licly, solemnly,  and  heavily  censured  by  those  wliom  I  most 
value  and  esteem,  when  I  firmly  contend  that  the  objections 
which  I,  with  many  otiiera  of  the  friends  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  have  made  to  Mr.  Fox's  conduct,  are  not  calum- 
nies, but  founded  on  truth  ;  that  they  are  not/eif,  but  mauy , 
and  that  they  are  not  light  and  trivial,  but,  in  a  very  liigh 
degree,  serious  and  important. 

That  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  throwing  out,  even 

f)rivately,  any  loose,  random  imputations  against  the  pub- 
ic conduct  of  a  gentleman,  for  whom  1  once  entertained  a 
veiy  warm  aflection,  and  whose  abilities  I  regard  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  I  will  put  down,  distinctly  and  articu- 
lately, some  of  the  matters  of  objection  which  I  feel  to  his 
late  doctrines  and  proceedings,  trusting  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  the  friends  whose  good  opinion  1  would 
still  cultivate,  that  not  levity,  nor  caprice,  nor  le?.s  defensible 
motives,  but  that  very  grave  reasons,  influenced  my  judg- 
ment. I  think  that  the  spirit  of  hia  late  proceedings  is 
wholly  alien  to  our  national  policy,  and  to  the  peace,  to  the 
prosperity,  and  to  the  legal  liberties,  of  this  nation,  accord- 
ing to  our  ancient  domestic  and  appropriated  mode  of  holding 
them. 

Yiewing  things  in  that  light,  my  confidence  in  him  is  not 
inereased,,  but  totally  destroyed,  by  those  proeeediugs.  I 
cannot  conceive  it  a  matter  of  honour  or  duty,  (but  the  di- 
rect contrary,)  in  any  member  of  parliament  to  continue 
eyatematic  opposition  for  the  purpose  of  putting  government 
iinder  difficulties,  until  Mr.  Fos  (with  all  his  present  ideas) 
aliall  have  the  principal  direction  of  aflGaira  placed  in  bis 
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hands ;  and  until  the  present  bodj  of  administration  (with 
their  ideas  and  meaaurea)  is  of  course  oyertumed  and  dis- 
Bolved. 

To  come  to  partletdars : 

1.  The  hiws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  intrust  tli& 
Bole  and  eicluaive  right  of  treating  with  foreign  potentates 
to  the  king.     This  is  an  undisputed  part  of  the  legal  prero- 

fitive  of  the  crown.  However,  notwithstanding  this,  Mr. 
oi,  without  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  any  one  pe^ 
sou  in  the  House  of  CommonB,  with  wliom  he  was  bound  by 
every  party  principle,  in  mattera  of  delicacy  and  importance, 
conhdeatiaDy  to  communicate,  thought  proper  to  send  JUr, 
Adair,  as  his  representative,  and  with  bia  cypher,  to  t^i 
Petersbiu-g,  there  to  finistrute  the  objects  lor  which  the 
minister  from  the  crown  was  authorized  to  treat.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  this  hid  design,  and  did  actually  frustrate  tte 
king's  minister  in  some  of  the  objects  of  hie  negotiation. 

lliis  proceeding  of  Mr.  Pox  does  not  (as  I  conceive) 
amount  to  absolute  high  treason  -,  Russia,  though  on  bad 
terms,  not  having  been  then  declaredly  at  war  with  this 
kingdom.  But  such  a  proceeding  is,  in  law,  not  \'ery  remote 
from  that  oiTence,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  moat  unconstitu- 
tional act,  and  a  high  treasonable  misdemeanour. 

The  legitimate  and  sure  mode  of  communication  between 
this  nation  and  foreign  powers,  is  rendered  uncertain,  pre- 
carious, and  treacherous,  by  being  divided  uito  two  clma- 
nela,  one  MT^th  the  government,  one  with,  the  head  of  a  party 
in  opposition  to  that  government ;  by  which  means  the 
foreign  powers  can  never  be  assured  of  the  real  authority  or 
vahdity  of  any  public  transaction  whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  taken  of  tlie  discontent 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  parliament  and  in  the  nation, 
to  give  to  an  individual  an  influence  directly  against  the  go- 
vernment of  Ma  country,  in  a  foreign  court,  has  made  a  high- 
way into  England  for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts  in  our 
affairs.  This  is  a  sore  evil ;  an  evil  from  which,  before  tbis 
time,  England  was  more  free  than  any  other  nation.  No- 
thing can  preserve  us  from  that  evil — which  connects  cabi- 
net factious  abroad  with  popular  factions  here — ^but  the 
keeping  sacred  the  crown,  aa  the  only  channel  of  communicfr 
tion  with  every  o'Cti&c  na^ou. 
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This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  has  given  a  strong  count(!nance 

d  an  cnconraging  example  to  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Eevolution  uud  Constitutional  Societies,  and  of  other 
iniBchievous  societies  of  that  description,  who,  without  any 
legal  authority,  and  even  without  any  corporate  capacity,  are 
bx  the  hah  it  of  proposing,  and,  to  the  beat  of  their  power^ 
tjf  forming,  leagues  and  alHancea  with  France. 

'niis  proceeding,  which  ought  to  he  repnohated  on  all  the 
general  principles  of  government,  is,  in  a  more  narrow  ^iew 
tof  tilings,  not  less  reprehenaible.  It  tends  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  whole  of  the  l)uke  of  Porthmd's  late  party,  by  dia- 
prediting  the  principlea  upon  which  they  supported  Mr.  Fox 
in.  the  Euasian  buBineas,  as  if  they,  of  that  party  also,  had 
ipTOceeded  in  their  parliamentarj-^  opposition,  on  the  same 
mischievous  principles  which  actuated  Mr.  Fox  in  sending 
Mr,  Adair  on  his  embassy. 

2.  Yery  800n  after  hia  sending  this  emhaaay  to  Eusaia,  that 
ifl,  in  the  apring  of  1792,  a  covenanting  club  or  asaociation 
;waa  formed  in  London,  calling  itself  by  the  ambitious  and  in- 
vidious title  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People.^'  It  was  cora- 
joeed  of  many  of  Mr.  Fox's  own  most  intimate,  personal, 
and  party  friends,  joined  to  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
imembera  of  those  mischievous  aaaociations  called  the  Eevo- 
lution Society,  and  the  Constitutional  Society.  Mr.  Fox 
inusthave  been  well  apprized  of  the  progress  of  that  society, 
in  every  one  of  its  steps ;  if  not  of  the  very  origin  of  it.  I 
■certainly  was  iuformed  of  both,  who  had  no  connexion  with 
the  design,  directly  or  iadirectly.  His  iutUience  over  the 
jpersons  who  composed  the  leading  part  in  that  association 
"was,  and  ia,  unbounded.  I  hear  that  he  expressed  some  dis- 
approbation of  this  club  iu  one  ease,  (that  of  Mr.  St.  John,} 
■where  his  consent  was  formally  asked;  yet  he  never  at- 
tempted seriously  to  put  a  atop  to  the  association,  or  to  dia- 
Avow  it,  or  to  control,  check,  or  modify  it  in  any  way  what- 
soever. If  he  had  pleaded,  without  difficulty,  he  might  have 
suppressed  it  in  its  beginning.  However,  he  did  not  only 
not  suppress  it  in  its  beguining,  but  encouraged  :t  in  every 
part  of  its  progress,  at  that  particular  time,  when  Jacobin 
clubs  (under  the  very  same,  or  similar  titles)  were  making 
Buch  dreadful  havoc  in  a  countrj-  not  thii'ty  miles  from  the 
looast  of  England,  and  when  every  motive  of  moral  prudence 
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called  for  the  discouragement  of  societies  formed  for  the  in- 
crease of  popular  pretensions  to  power  and  direction. 

3.  AVlien  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  aa  vrell  as  otliera  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  had 
caused  a  very  serious  abirm  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  of  many  i;ood  patriots,  he  puhlicly,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  treated  their  apprehensions  and  conduct  with 
the  greatest  asperity  and  ridicule.  He  condemned  and 
vilified,  in  the  most  insulting  and  outrageous  terms,  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  government  on  that  occasion — though 
he  well  knew,  that  it  liad  passed  throngh  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's hands,  that  it  had  received  his  fullest  approbation, 
and  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  actual  interview  between 
that  noble  duke  and  Mr.  Pitt.  During  the  discussion  of  its 
merits  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Fox  countenanced  and 
justified  the  chief  promoters  of  that  association;  and  he  re- ; 
ceived,  in  return,  a  public  assurance  fi-om  them  of  an  inviol- 
able adherence  to  him,  singly  and  personally.  On  account  of 
this  proceeding,  a  very  great  number  (I  presume  to  say  not 
the  least  grave  and  wise  part)  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
friends  in  parliatneut,  and  many  out  of  parliament,  who  are 
of  the  same  description,  have  become  sepsirated  from  that  time 
to  this  from  Mr.  Fox's  particular  cabal ;  very  few  of  which 
cabal  are,  or  ever  have,  so  much  as  pretended  to  be  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  to  pay  any  respect  to  him  or  his 
opinions. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  this  sCBsion,  when  the  sober  part  of 
the  nation  was  a  second  time  generally  and  justly  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms  on  the  continent,  and  at 
the  spreading  of  their  horrid  principles  and  cabals  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Foi  did  not  (as  had  been  usual  in  cases  of  far  less 
moment)  call  together  any  meeting  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  opinion  on  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  parliament 
at  that  critical  juncture.  He  concerted  his  measures  (if 
with  any  persons  at  aD)  with  the  friends  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  those  calling  themselves  Friends  of  the  People,  and 
others  not  in  the  smallest  degree  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland ;  by  which  conduct  he  wilfully  gave  up  (in  my  j 
opinion)  all  pretentions  to  be  considered  as  of  tiiat  party,  I 
and  much  more  to  be  (ioiis>\A.eT€.i.  aa  tb«  leader  and  mouth  otJ 
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it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  could  not  give  much  en- 
couragemeut  to  those  who  liad  heen  separated  from  Mr.  Fox, 
on  account  of  his  conduct  on  the  first  proclamation,  to  rejoin 
that  party. 

5.  rfot  having  considted  any  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  not  having  consulted 
them,  because  he  had  reason  to  know,  that  the  course  ho  had 
resolved  to  pursue  would  be  liighly  disagreeable  to  them,  he 
represented  the  alarm,  which  was  a  second  time  given  and 
taken,  in  still  more  invidioua  colours  than  those  in  which  he 
painted  the  alarms  of  the  former  year.  He  described  those 
alarms  in  this  manner,  although  the  cause  of  them  was  then 
grown  far  less  eq^uivocal,  and  far  more  urgent.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  eujiposition  of  the  growth  of  a 
Jacobin  spirit  in  England  as  a  libel  on  the  nation.  As  to 
the  danger  from  abroad,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he 
said  little  or  nothing  upon  the  subject.  He  contented  him- 
self with  defending  the  ruh'ng  factions  in  France;  and  with 
accusing  the  public  councils  of  this  kingdom  of  every  sort  of 
evil  design  on  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  declaring  distinctly,  ^ 
strongly,  aud  precisely,  that  the  wliole  danger  of  the  nation 
was  from  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  policv 
of  this  declaration  was  obvious.  It  was  in  subservience  to 
the  general  plan  of  disabling  us  from  taking  any  steps  agairisfc 
France.  To  counteract  the  alai*m  given  by  the  progress  of 
Jacobin  arms  and  principles,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  an 
opposite  alarm,  concerning  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
crown.  If  that  alarm  should  prevail,  he  knew  that  the 
nation  never  would  be  brought  by  arms  to  oppose  the  growth 
of  the  Jacobin  empire ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  war  does, 
in  its  very  nature,  necessitate  the  Commons  considerably  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government ;  and  if  that  strength 
should  itself  be  the  object  of  terror,  we  could  have  no  war. 

6.  In  the  extraordinary  aud  violent  speeches  of  that  day, 
he  attributed  all  the  evils  which  the  public  had  eufi'ered,  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  preceding  summer ;  though  he  spoke 
in  presence  of  the  DiJte  of  Portland's  own  son,  the  Marquis 
of  Titchficld,  who  had  seconded  the  address  on  that  pro- 
clamation ;  and  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  bro- 
ther, Lord  Edward  IBentiuckj  and  several  others  of  his  best 
friends  and  nearest  relations. 
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7.  On  that  day,  that  ia,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1792, 
he  proposed  an  amendiueut  to  the  address,  which  stands  on 
the  journals  of  the  House,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
eitraordinary  record  which  ever  did  stand  upon  them.  To 
introduce  this  amendment,  he  not  only  atnu-k  out  the  part 
of  the  proposed  address  which  alluded  to  insurrections,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  ohiectiona  which  he  took  to  the  legality  of 
calling  together  parliament,  (ohjpctions  which  I  must  crer 
/  thiuk  litigious  and  sophistical,)  hut  he  likewise  struck  out 
that  part  which  related  to  the  cabah  and  conspiracies  of  the 
French  faction  in  England,  although  their  practices  and  cor- 
Irespondetieea  were  of  public  notoriety.  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Watt  had  been  deputed  from  Manchester  to  the  Jaco- 
bins. These  ambassadors  were  received  hj  tbem  as  British 
representatives.  Other  deputations  of  English  had  been 
received  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly.  They  had 
gone  the  length  of  giving  supplies  to  the  Jacobin  armies ; 
and  they  in  return  had  received  promises  of  military  assist- 
ance to  forward  their  designs  in  England.  A  regular  cor- 
respondence for  fraternizing  the  two  nations  had  also  been 
carried  on  by  societies  in  London  with  a  great  nnmher  of  the 
Jacobin  societies  in  France.  This  correspondence  had  also 
for  its  object  the  pretended  improvement  of  the  British  con- 
stitution.— What  ia  the  most  remarkable,  and  by  much  the 
more  mischievous  part  of  his  proceedings  that  day,  IVIr.  For 
likewise  struck  out  everything  in  the  address  which  related 
to  the  toke7is  of  ambition  given  by  France,  her  aggressions  vpon 
our  allies,  and  the  sudden  and  dangerous  growth  of  her  power 
upon  every  side ;  and  instead  of  all  those  weighty,  and,  at 
that  time,  necessary  matters,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
was  (in  a  crisis,  such  as  perhaps  Europe  never  stood)  to  give 
assurances  to  our  allies,  etrength  to  our  gorcmment,  and  a 
check  to  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  he  substituted  no- 
thing but  a  criminal  charge  on  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government  for  calling  parliament  together,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  inquire  into  that  conduct. 

8.  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  suffer  him  to  succeed  in  this 

his  project  for  tlie  amendment  to  the  address,  he  would  for 

ever  have  ruined  this  nation,  along  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

At  home  all  the  Jacobin  societies,  formed  for  the  utter  de- 

*lructioii  of  our  coTiatvt\i"uoiTij"«<3vi\i.Vwft  "lifted  up  their Tieads, 
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viucli  had  been  beaten  down  by  tbe  two  proclamation*, 
TKose  ^societies  would  have  been  infuiitely  strengthened 
and  multiplied  in  every  quarter;  their  dangeroua  foreign 
communications  would  liave  been  left  broad  and  open ;  the 
crown  would  not  have  been  authorized  to  take  any  measure 
whatever  for  our  immediate  defence  by  sea  or  land.  The 
closest,  the  most  natural,  tbe  nearest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
from  many  internal  as  well  aa  external  circumatancea,  the 
weakest  oi  our  alliea,  Hollandj  would  have  been  given  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France,  juat  on  the  point  of  invading 
that  republic.  A  general  consternation  would  have  seized 
upon  all  Europe  ;  and  all  alliance  with  every  other  power,  ex- 
cept France,  would  have  been  for  ever  rendered  impracti- 
cable to  UB.  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  man,  who  regards 
the  dignity  and  safety  of  his  countiy,  or  indeed  the  common 
safety  of  mankind,  ever  to  forget  Mr,  Foi'a  proceedings  in 
that  tremendous  crisis  of  aU  human  affairs. 

9.  Mr.  Foi  very  soon  had  reason  to  be  apprized  of  the 
general  dislike  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  to  this  con- 
duet.  Some  of  those  who  had  even  voted  with  him,  the  day 
after  their  vote  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  his  amendment, 
their  sense  of  its  inevitable  tendency  and  their  total  aliena- 
tion from  the  principles  and  maxima  upon  which  it  was  made  ; 
yet,  the  very  next  day,  that  is,  on  Friday  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  brought  on  what  in  effect  was  the  very  same  business, 
and  on  the  same  principles,  a  second  time. 

10.  Although  the  House  does  not  usually  sit  on  Saturday, 
be  a  third  time  brought  on  another  proposition,  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  pursued  it  with  so  much  heat  and  perseverance  aa 
to  sit  into  Sunday  ;  a  thing  not  known  in  parliament  for 
many  years. 

11.  In  all  these  motions  and  debates  he  wholly  departed 
from  all  the  political  principles  relative  to  France,  (considered 
merely  as  a  state,  and  independent  of  its  Jacobin  form  of 
government,)  which  had  hitherto  been  held  fundamental  in 
this  country,  and  which  he  had  himself  held  more  strongly 
than  any  man  in  parhamcut.  He  at  that  time  studiously 
separated  himself  from  those  to  whose  sentiments  he  used  to 
profess  no  small  regard,  although  those  sentiments  were 
publicly  declared.  I  had  then  no  concern  in  the  party, 
naving  been  for  some  time,  with  all  outrage,  excluded  from 
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\h;  bofc  on  general  piincipleE,  I  must  nj;  At±  a  pefsoD  «1m> 

mannem  to  be  leader  of  >  pttr  uiiat)0«ed  of  iiiiMiu  and  of 

r  gwrtkmen  ougbt  to  mt  eome  degree  of  dcfeicmjc  to  tl^ir 

rttdisga,  and  eren  to  tbeir  pnjndieea.  He  oog^  to  hamesoBie 

^de^ree  of  management  for  their  credit  and  «■*"«**«»  is  ^buit 

I  cooDtij.     He  showed  so  verr  little  of  tkis  ddwa^,  Aafc  he 

I  CUM  uaged  the  alarm  raised  in  the  minds  of  &b  Duke  of  Bcni- 

I  lan&B  P^T?  (which  was  has  own,)  an  alarai  u  wluc^  iftef 

'  kympanized  with  the  greater  pait  of  the  natioD,  to  tiie  paaoe 

produced  by  the  pretended  P<^nah  plot  in  the  reign  of  Chariea 

the  Second — decribing  it  to  be,  as  that  was,  a  coatnianoe 

of  knaves,  and  believed  oolj  bj  weU-mnmng  dopea  and 

madmen. 

12.  The  Monday  following  (the  17th  of  December)  be 
pursued  the  aame  conduct.  The  means  used  in  Bag^and  to 
co-operate  with  the  Jacobin  army  in  polities  agreed  with 
tbeir  modes  of  proceeding ;  I  allude  to  the  miaefaievDiis 
writingB  circulated  with  much  industry  and  saceeaB,  as  v^ 
as  the  seditious  club?,  which  at  that  time  added  not  m  little 
to  the  alarm  taken  by  observing  and  weU-in£3i9ned  moL 
The  writings  and  the  clubs  were  two  evils  wbieii  niarcbed 
together.  3Ir.  Fox  discovered  the  greatest  possible  dispOi^J 
sition  to  favour  and  countenance  the  one  as  tiiell  as  thoV 
other  of  these  two  grand  instruments  of  the  French  sjbIbhi. 
He  would  hardly  consider  any  political  wiiang  wfaataoefer 
as  a  libel,  or  as  a  fit  object  of  pro3e<»ti<Hk.  At  a  tinte  m 
which  the  press  has  been  the  grand  inatroment  of  the  subver* 
si(m  of  order,  o£  morals,  of  rdigion,  and  I  may  say  of  human 
society  itaeH^  to  carry  the  doctrines  of  its  liberty  higher 
than  ever  it  has  been  known  by  its  most  extravagant  as- 
sertors  even  in  France,  gave  occasion  to  very  serious  refleo 
tions.  Mr.  Fox  treated  the  associations  for  prosecuting  liiese 
libels,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind,  and  as  a  mobbish  tyranny.  He  thought  proper  to 
compare  them  with  the  riotous  assemblies  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  17S0,  declaring  that  he  had  advised  his  friends  in 
Westminster  to  sign  the  :^sociations«  whether  they  agreed 
to  them  or  not,  in  order  that  they  might  avoid  destruction 
to  their  persons  or  their  houses,  or  a  desertion  of  their  sbops> 
This  insidious  advice  tended  to  confound  those  who  wished 
^a2/  to  the  object  o(  the    %s>%()ciatvcnL,  with  the  seditioua. 
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aigainst  whom  the  aasociation  waa  directed.  By  this  stratsi- 
gem,  the  confederaoy  iuteuded  for  preserving  the  Britidh 
constitution  and  the  pubhc  peace,  would  he  whoUj'  defeated. 
The  magiatrat^a,  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  friends 
from  the  enemies  of  order,  would  in  vain,  look  ibr  support 
when  they  etood  in  the  greateat  need  of  it. 

13.  Mr.  Fox' a  whole  conduct,  on  thia  occasion,  was  with- 
out exauiple.  The  very  morning  after  these  violent  deelam- 
atiouB  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  association, 
(that  is^  on  Tuesday  the  18th.)  he  wont  himself  to  a  meet- 
ing of  St.  George's  purish,  and  there  signed  an  association 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  he  had  the  night  before 
so  Tehementiy  condemned  ;  and  several  of  his  particular  and 
moat  intimate  fi-ienda,  inhabitants  of  that  pariah,  attended 
and  signed  along  with  him. 

14.  Immediately  after  thia  extraordinary  step,  and  in 
order  perfectly  to  defeat  the  ends  of  that  association  against 
Jacobin  publications,  (which,  contrary  to  his  opinions,  he 
had  promoted  and  sigued,)  a  misehievoua  society  was  form- 
ed under  his  auspices,  called,  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  o^ 
the  Press.  Their  title  groundlessly  insinuated,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  had  lately  suftered,  or  was  now 
threatened  with  some  violation.  Thia  society  was  only,  in 
reality,  another  modification,  of  the  society  calling  itself  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  which  in  the  preceding  summer  had 
caused  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
mind,  and  iu  the  minds  of  several  of  his  friends.  Thia  new 
Bociety  was  composed  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  vast  multitude  of  others  (such  as  Mr.  Home 
Tooke)  of  the  worst  and  most  seditious  diapoaitions  that 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  first  meeting 
of  this  club,  Mr.  Ersfcine  took  the  lead,  and  directly  (witliout 
any  disavowal  ever  since  on  Mr.  Fox's  part)  made  use  of  his 
name  ami  authority  in  favour  of  its  formation  and  purposes. 
In  the  same  meeting  Blr.  Erskine  had  thanks  for  bis  defence 
of  Paine,  which  amounted  to  a  complete  avowal  of  that  Ja- 
cobin incendiary;  else  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  Mr. 
Erskine  should  have  deserved  such  marked  applauses  for 
acting  merely  as  a  lawyer  for  hia  fee,  in  the  ordinary  co"-rso 
of  his  profession. 
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15.  Indeed  Mr.  Foi  appeared  ihe  general  patron  of  all 
such  persons  and  proceedinga.  When  Lord  Edward  Fitn- 
gerald  aud  other  perBone,  for  practieea  of  the  most  dangerotts 
Kuid,  in  Paria  and  in  London,  were  removed  from  the  Kiag'a 
Guards,  Mi*.  Fox  took  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
heavily  to  censure  that  act  as  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
tending  to  make  officers  bad  citizens.  There  were  few,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  call  for  eomo  such  measurea  oil  the  port  of 
government,  as  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  king's  peraonil 
safety,  as  weE  as  that  of  the  public ;  and  nothing  but  t!ie 
mistaken  lenity  (with  whicli  such  practices  were  rather  dis- 
countenanced than  punished)  could  possibly  deserve  repre- 
hension in  what  was  done  with  regard  to  those  gentlemen. 

16.  Sir.  Fox,  regularly  and  systematically,  and  with  a 
diligence  long  unusual  to  him,  did  everything  he  could  to 
countenance  the  same  principle  of  fraternity  and  connesion 
with  the  Jacobins  abroad,  and  the  Nationid  Convention  of 
rrance,  for  which  these  officers  had  been  removed  from  the 
Guards.  For  when  a  bill  (feeble  and  lax  indeed,  and  far 
short  of  the  vigour  required  by  the  conjuncture)  was  brouglit 
in  for  removing  out  of  the  kingdom  the  etaiasariea  of  France, 
Mr.  Fox  opposed  it  with  all  his  might-  He  pursued  a  vehe- 
ment and  detailed  opposition  to  it,  through  all  its  stages, 
describing  it  as  a  measure  contrary  to  the  existing  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  as  a  violation  of  the  U" 
of  nations,  aud  as  au  outrage  on  the  great  charter  itself. 

17.  In  the  same  manner,  and  with  tlie  same  heat,  he  o] 
posed  a  biU,  which  (though  awkward  aud  inartificial  in 
conatmction)  was  right  and  wise  in  its  principle,  and  was 
precedented  in  the  best  times,  and  absolutely  necessary  at 
that  jimcture, — I  mean  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill. 
By  these  means  the  enemy,  rendered  infinitely  dangerous  hj 
the  links  of  real  faction  and  pretended  commerce,  would 
have  been  (had  Mr.  Fox  succeeded)  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
war  agaiuat  ua  by  our  own  resources.  For  this  purposo  that 
enemy  would  have  had  his  agents  and  traitors  m  the  midst 
of  us. 

18.  Wben  at  length  war  was  actually  declared  by  the 
usurpers  in  Franoc  against  this  kingdom,  and  declared  whiUt 
they  were  pretending  a  negotiation  through  Dumourier  witt 
.Ajord  Auckland,  Mr,  Yox.  a\Jfii.  cioTA^s^nid,  through  the  whole 
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f  the  proceedings,  to  discredit  the  national  honour  and 
justice,  and  to  throw  the  eutire  blniue  of  the  war  on  parlia- 
ment, and  on  hia  own  country,  as  acting  with  violence, 
hauglitincBs,  and  want  of  equity.  He  frequently  asaerted, 
both  at  the  time  and  ever  since,  that  the  war,  though  de- 

"ared  hy  France,  was  provoked  by  us,  and  that  it  was  wholly 
ineceasary,  and  fundamentally  unjust. 

19.  He  has  lost  no  opportunivy  of  railing,  in  the  most 
"^ent  manner,  and  in  the  moat  unmeasured  language,  at 

every  foreign  power  with  whom  v,'e  could  now,  or  at  any 
time,  contract  any  useful  or  effectual  alliance  against  Prance, 
declaring  that  he  hoped  no  alliance  with  tliosc  powers  was 
Biflde,  or  was  in  a  tmin  of  being  made.^  He  always  express- 
ed himself  with  llie  utmost  horror  concerning  such  alliances, 
Bo  did  aU  his  phalanx.  Mr.  Sheridan  in  particular,  after 
one  of  his  invectives  against  those  powers,  sitting  by  him, 
said,  with  manilest  marks  of  his  approbation,  that  if  we 
BQUBt  go  to  war,  he  had  rather  go  to  war  alone  than  with 
guch  allies. 

20.  Immediately  after  the  French  declaration  of  war 
against  UB,  parliament  addressed  the  king  in  support  of  the 
Irar  against  them,  as  just  and  necessary,  and  provoked  as 
irell  as  formally  declared  against  Great  Britain.  He  did 
not  divide  the  House  upon  this  measure ;  yet  he  immediately 
followed  this  otu"  solemn  parliamentary  engagement  to  the 
king,  with  a  motion  proposing  a  set  of  resolutions,  the  eifect 

|of  which  was,  that  tlie  two  Houses  were  to  load  themselves 
pvrith  every  kind  of  reproach  for  having  made  the  address, 
which  they  had  just  carried  to  the  throne.     He  commenced 
this  long  string  of  criminatory  resolutions  against  his  coun- 
fctry,  (if  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Great  Eritain,  and  .a 
Mecided  majority  w-ithout  doors,  are  his  coimtry,)  imfh  a  de- 
claration  against  intermeddling  in  the    interior   concerns  of 
iJFranee,     The  purport  of  this  resolution  of  non-interference 
is  a  thing  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  one 
nation  has  been  actually  at  war  with  another.       The  best 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations  give  no  sort  of  countenance  to 
jus  doctrine  of  non-interference,  in  the  extent  and  manner  in 
hich  he  used  it,  even  tcJien  there  is  no  war.     When  the  war 

It  is  an  excepiion,  that  in  one  of  hla  last  speeches,  (but  not  before,) 
Ir.  Fox  seemed  to  thiok  ati  alliance  with  Spain  migUt  be  pro^ai. 
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exists,  not  one  authority  is  a^inst  it  in  all  its  latitude.  His 
doctrine  is  equally  eontrary  to  tLe  enemy's  uniform  practice, 
•w  bo,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  makes  it  his  great  aim  not 
only  to  change  thft  government,  but  to  make  an.  entire 
revolution  in  the  whole  of  the  social  order  in  every  country. 

The  object  of  the  laat  of  this  extraordinary  string  of  resold^ 
tions  moved  by  Mr,  Poi,  waa  to  advise  the  crown  not  t^| 
enter  iuto  such  an  engagement  with  any  foreign  power,  so  as 
to  hinder  us  from  making  a  separate  peace  with  France,  or 
which  might  tend  to  enable  any  of  those  powers  to  introduce 
a  government   in  that   country,  other  than  such  aa  those 
persons,  whom  he  caUs  tbo  people  of  France,  shall  choose  to 
eatablisli.     In  short,  the  whole  of  these  resolutions  appeared 
to  have  but  one  drift — ^namely,  the  sacrifice  of  our  o^vn  do- 
mestic dignity  and  safety,  and  the  independence  of  Europe, 
to  the  support  of  this  strange  mixture  of  anarchy  and  ty- 
ranny WMch  prevaila  in  France,  and  which  Mr.  Fo£  and  his 
party  were  pleased  to  caU  a  government.     The  immediate 
consequence  of  these  measures  was  (by  an  example,  the  ill 
effects  of  which,  oa  the  whole  world,  are  not  to  be  calculated) 
to  secure  the  robbers  of  the  innocent  nohHity,  gentry,  and 
eecleaiastica  of  France,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  spoil  tbev 
have  made  of  the  estates,  houses,  and  goods  of  then*  feUow- 
citizeus, 

21.  Not  satisfied  with  moving  these  resolutions,  tendio^ 
to  confirm  this  horrible  tyrauny  and  robbery,  and  with  actu- 
ally dividing  the  House  on  the  first  of  the  long  string  which 
they  composed,  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  encouraged  and 
supported  Mr.  Grey  in  producing  the  very  same  string  in » 
new  form,  and  in  moving,  imdcr  the  shape  of  an  address  of 
parliament  to  the  crown,  another  virulent  hbel  on  all  its  own 
proceedings  in  this  seasion,  in  which  not  only  ail  the  ground 
of  the  I'esolutions  was  again  travelled  over,  but  much  ne* 
iaflammatory  matter  was  introduced.  In  partioular,  a  charge 
waa  made,  that  Grreat  Britain  had  not  interposed  to  prevent 
the  last  partition  of  Poland.  On  this  head  the  party  dwelt 
very  largely,  and  very  vehemently.  Mr.  Foi's  intention,  in 
the  choice  of  this  extraordinary  topic,  was  evident  euougi' 
He  well  knows  t^^o  things  ;  first,  that  no  wise  or  honest  man 
can  approve  of  that  partition,  or  can  contemplate  it  without . 
pro^jnoaticating  great  Tccu.aft\i\el  l^oTSi.  \\.  Vi  all  countries  itf  f 
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Jlomo  future  time,  Sepondly,  lie  knows  quite  as  well,  tha';. 
let  our  opinioas  on  tliat  partition  be  what  they  wiil,  England, 
by  itself,  is  not  in  a  sitiiation  to  nfFord  to  Poland  any  assist- 
ance whatsoever.  The  purpo3e  of  the  introduction  of  Polish 
politics  into  this  discnsaion  was  not  for  the  sake  of  Poland ; 
it  was  to  throw  an  odinm  upon  those  wiio  are  obliged  to 
decline  the  cause  of  justice  from  their  impossibility  of  sup- 
porting a  cause  which  they  approve;  as  if  we,  who  think 
more  strongly  on  this  subject  than  he  does,  were  of  a  party 
against  Poland,  because  we  are  obliged  to  act  with  some  ot 
the  authors  of  that  injustice,  against  our  coramou  enemy, 
Trance.  But  the  great  and  leading  purpose  of  this  intro- 
duction of  Poland  into  tlie  debates  on  the  French  war,  was 
to  divert  the  public  attention  from  what  was  in  our  j'ower, 
that  is,  from  a  steady  co-operation  against  France,  to  a  quar- 
rel with  the  allies  for  the  sake,  of  a  Polish  war,  which,  for 
Uny  useful  purpose  to  Poland,  he  knew  it  was  out  of  our 
power  to  make.  If  England  can  touch  Poland  ever  so  re- 
motely, it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  alliances.  But 
by  attacking  all  the  combined  powers  together  for  their  sup- 
posed uDJust  aggi'ession  upon  France,  he  bound  them  by 
a  new  coumion  interest,  not  separately  to  join  England  for 
the  rescue  of  Poland.  The  proposition  could  only  mean  to 
do  what  all  the  writers  of  his  party  in  the  Morning  Chrouicie 
have  aimed  at  persuading  the  public  to,  through  the  whole 
of  the  last  autumn  and  iWntcr,  and  to  this  hour ;  that  is,  to 
IBH  alliance  with  the  Jacobins  of  France,  for  the  pretended 

B)urpose  of  succouring  Poland.  This  curious  project  would 
eave  to  Great  Britain  no  other  ally  in  all  Europe,  except  its 
old  enemy,  France. 

22.  Mr.  Foi,  after  the  first  day's  discussion  on  the  ques- 
fcion  for  the  address,  was  at  length  driven  to  admit — ^(to  ad- 
mit rather  than  to  urge,  and  that  very  faintly)  that  France 
bad  discovered  ambitious  views,  which  none  of  his  partisans, 
that  I  recollect,  (Mr.  Sheridan  excepted.)  did,  however,  either 
urge  or  admit.  "What  is  remarkable  enough,  tdl  the  points 
ftdniitted  against  the  Jacobins  were  brought  to  bear  in  their 
favour  as  much  as  those  in  which  they  were  defended.  For 
when  Mr.  Fox  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobins 
did  diacover  ambition,  he  always  ended  his  admission  of  their 
anil)ition3  views  by  au  apology  for  tkem,  infliatiiig,  that  the 
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universally  hostile  disposition  shown  to  them  rendered  theif 
ambition  a  sort  of  defensive  policy.  Thus,  on  Mhatever roads 
he  travelled,  they  all  terminated  in  recommending  a  reeopii- 
tion  of  their  pretended  republic,  and  in  the  plan  of  sendbig 
an  arabaHsador  to  it.  This  was  the  burthen  of  all  his  song — 
"  Everything  which  we  could  reasonably  hope  from  war, 
would  be  obtained  from  treaty.*'  It  is  to  he  observed,  how- 
ever, that,  in  all  these  debates,  llr.  Fox  never  once  stated  to 
the  Houfie  upon  what  ground  it  waa  he  conceived,  that  all 
the  objects  of  the  French  system  of  united  fanaticism  and 
amhitioti  would  instantly  be  given  up,  whenever  England 
should  think  fit  to  propose  a  treaty.  On  proposing  so 
strange  a  recognition,  and  so  humiliating  an  embassy  as  he 
moved,  he  was  bound  to  produce  his  authority,  if  any  au- 
thority he  had.  He  ought  to  have  done  this  tiie  rather,  be-  m 
cause  Le  Bnin.  in  his  first  propositions,  and  in  his  answers  ■ 
to  Lord  Grenvillc,  defended,  on  principle,  not  on  temporanf  i 
convenience,  everything  which  was  objected  to  Prance,  and 
showed  not  the  smallest  disposition  to  give  up  any  one  of  the 
points  in  discussion.  Mr.  Fox  must  also  Imvc  known,  that 
the  convention  bad  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  a  pro- 
position to  give  some  sort  of  e.\planation  or  modification  to 
the  hostile  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  for  exciting  in- 
surrections in  all  countries ;  a  decree  known  to  be  peculiarly 
pointed  at  Grreat  Britain.  The  whole  proceeding  of  the 
French  administration  was  the  most  remote  that  could  be 
imagined  from  furnishing  any  indication  of  a  pacific  disposi*  h 
tion :  for  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  was  pretondeil  that  S 
the  Jacobins  entertained  those  boasted  pac'ific  intentions,  at 
the  very  time  in  which  Mr.  Foi  was  urging  a  treaty  with 
them,  not  content  with  refusing  a  modification  of  the  decreed 
for  insurrections,  they  published  their  ever-memorable  de- ■ 
cree  of  the  15th  of  December,  1792,  for  disorganizing  every 
eounfcry  in  Europe,  into  which  they  should  on  any  occasion 
set  their  foot ;  and  on  the  25th  and  30th  of  the  same  month, 
they  solemnly,  and,  on  the  last  of  these  days,  practically, 
confirmed  that  decree. 

23.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  himself  taken  good  care  in  the 
negotiation  he  proposed  that  Frxuice  should  not  be  oblifjed 
to  make  any  very  great  concessions  to  her  presumed  moder*- 
tion — for  he  had  Va.\d  dovra  o\ie  ^eTs,e.v^,  <LOTOkTgte\\«nas,ive  rule, 
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With  him  (as  he  said)  constant  and  inviolahlc  Tins  rule,  in 
fuct,  \v  ould  not  only  have  left  to  the  faction  in  France  all  the 
propi'rty  and  power  they  had  usurped  at  home,  but  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  conquests,  which  hj  their  atrocious  perfidy 
and  violence  they  had  made  abroad.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Fox  is  this,  "  that  every  state,  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  tear,  has  a  right  to  avail  itself  of  its  conquests  foirards  an 
indemnification.'"  This  principle  (true  or  false)  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  pohcy  which  tnia  country  has  pursued  with 
Prance,  at  various  periods,  particularly  at  the  treaty  of 
Eyswiek,  in  the  last  century,  and  at  the  treaty  oi'  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  this.  Whatever  the  merits  of  his  rule  may  he, 
in  the  eyes  of  ncuti-al  jutlgea  it  is  a  rule  which  no  statesman 
before  him  ever  laid  down  in  favour  of  the  adverse  power 
with  whom  he  was  to  negotiate.  The  adverse  pai-ty  kiniself 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  talte  care  of  his  own  sgiprimdht.'- 
meat.  But  (as  if  tlie  black  boxes  of  the  several  parties  had 
been  exchanged)  Mr.  Fox's  English  ambassador,  by  some 
odd  mistake,  would  find  himself  charged  with  the  concerns 
of  France.  If  we  were  to  leave  Franci?  as  she  stood  at  the 
time  when  Mr,  Fox  proposed  to  treat  with  her,  that  formid- 
able power  must  have  been  infinitely  strengthened,  and 
almost  every  other  power  in  Europe  as  much  weakened,  by 
the  extraordinary  basis  which  he  laid  for  a  ti-eaty.  For 
Avignon  must  go  from  the  pope ;  Savoy  (at  least)  from  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  if  not  Nice.  Liege,  Meutz,  Salm,  Deux- 
Ponts,  and  Bale,  must  be  aeparated  from  Germany.  On 
this  side  of  the  Rhine,  Liege  (at  least)  must  be  lost  to  the 
empire,  and  added  to  France.  Mr.  Fox's  general  principle 
fully  covered  all  this.  How  much  of  these  temtories  came 
■within  his  rule,  he  never  attempted  to  define.  He  kej)t  a 
profound  silence  as  to  Germany.  As  to  the  Netherlands,  he 
was  something  more  explicit.  He  said  (if  I  recollect  right) 
that  Franco,  on  that  side,  might  expect  something  towards 
strengthening  her  frontier.  As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  he  supposed  Francs  might  consent  to 
eurrender,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  England  ought 
not  to  permit  the  emperor  to  be  repossessed  of  the  remainder 
of  the  ten  Provinces,  but  that  the  people  should  choose  such 
a  form  of  independent  government  as  they  liked.  This  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Fox  w^aa  just  the  arrangement  which  the 
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UBuxpation  iu  France  bad  aD  alooi^  jiwuwcd  to  cake.  It 
.tiie  drearostanoes  were  at  that  tune,  and  Iwve  Wen  etrr 
I  rince,  hJa  propoeition  fullj  indicated  vliat  goratsneat  tlbe 
TlenungB  ntuj^  hare  in  the  stated  extent  of  vbat  ««»  left  to 
them.  A  goTemment  bo  set  up  in  the  NetherhndBy  whrtlMi 
compulsory,  or  by  the  choice  of  the  sans-eolotteB,  <wbo  be 
well  knew  were  to  be  the  ttal  elector*,  and  tke  tote  elet*or$^ ) 
in  whaterer  name  it  was  to  exist,  must  erideiitb-  depead  far 
its  existence,  as  it  bad  done  for  its  original  rarautiiBi,  on 
France.  In  reality,  it  must  have  ended  in  that  poiot  t» 
which,  piece  by  piece,  the  French  were  then  aptnallj  bring- 
ing all  the  !XetherLmds;  that  is,  an  incorporation  with 
Fnmce,  as  a  body  of  new  departments,  just  as  Saroy  and 
I/iege,  and  the  rest  of  their  pretended  independent  popular 
Borereignties,  have  been  united  to  their  republic.  Such  an 
arrangement  must  have  destroyed  Austria  ;  it  must  have  left 
Holland  always  at  the  mercy  of  France  ;  it  must  totally  and 
for  ever  cut  off  all  political  communication  between  England 
and  the  continent.  Such  most  have  been  the  sctuatiou  of 
Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Fox's  system  of  politics,  however 
laudable  his  personal  motives  may  hare  been  in  proposing 
fio  complete  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  Great  Britain, 
with  rffranl  to  all  the  continental  powers. 

24.  After  it  had  been  generally  supposed  that  all  public 
business  was  over  lor  the  session,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  modes  of  pressing  this  French  scheme,  lie 
thought  prupcr  to  take  a  step  beyond  every  expectation,  and 
which  denicmstratcd  his  wonderful  eagerness  and  perse- 
verance in  his  cause,  aa  well  aa  the  nature  and  true  cha* 
racter  of  the  cause  itstdf.  This  step  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Fox  imniedi?itely  after  his  giving  his  assent  to  the  grant  of 
supply  voted  to  him  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  a  committee 
of  gentlemen,  who  a-ssumed  to  themselves  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  public.  In  the  instrument  of  his  acceptance  pf  this 
grant  Mr.  Fox  took  occaaiou  to  assure  thciii,  that  he  would 
always  persevere  itt  the  same  conduct  which  had  procured  to 
hijii  so  Itouourable  a  mark  of  the  public  approbation.  Ho 
■Haa  as  good  as  his  word. 

25.  It  waa  not  long  before  an  opportunity  was  found,  or 
made,  for  proviug  the  sincerity  of  his  professions,  and  do- 
znonstratlng  \ua  g^BiVtwic  to  those  who  had  given  public 
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I  and  unequivocal  marks  ot  their  approbation  of  hia  late  con- 
duct. Ono  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  Jacobin  faction, 
Mt.  Gumey,  a  banker  of  Nonrich,  liad  all  along  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  French  polities.  By  the  means  of 
thia  gentleman,  and  of  hia  associates  of  the  same  deacrip- 
tion,  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  hand-bills  that 
ever  was  seen  had  been  circulated  at  Norwich  against  the  war, 
drawn  up  in  an  hypocritical  tone  of  compassion  for  the  poor. 
This  address  to  the  populace  of  Norwich  was  to  play  in  con- 
cert with  an  address  to  Mr.  Fo.x ;  it  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Gumey  and  the  higher  part  of  the  French  fraternity  in  that 
town.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Fox  is  applauded  for  hia  conduct 
throughout  the  session,  and  rc<picsted,  before  the  proroga- 
tion, to  make  a  motion  for  an  immediate  peace  with  France. 

26.  ]\[r.  Fox  did  not  revoke  to  this  suit :  he  readily  and 
thankftdly  undertook  the  task  assigned  to  him.  Not  content, 
however,  with  merely  falling;  in  with  their  wishes,  he  pro- 
posed a  task  on  hia  part  to  the  gentlemen  of  Norwich,  which 
was,  that  they  should  move  the  people  withont  doors  to 
petition  against  the  war.  He  said,  that,  without  such  as- 
sistance, little  good  could  be  expected  from  anything  he 
might  attempt  within  the  walla  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  animate  hia  Norwich  frienda  in  their 
endeavours  to  besiege  parliament,  he  snatched  the  first  op- 
portunity to  give  notice  of  a  motion,  which  he  very  soon 
after  made,  namely,  to  address  the  croivu  to  make  peace 
with  France.  The  addrt'ss  was  so  worded  &»  to  co-operate 
with  the  hand-bill  in  bringing  forward  matter  calculated  to 
inflame  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

27.  In  support  of  hia  motion,  he  declaimed  in  the  most 
virulent  strain,  even  beyond  any  of  hia  former  invectivesj 
against  every  power  with  whom  we  were  then,  and  are  now, 
acting  against  France.  In  the  moral  forum,  some  of  these 
powers  certainly  deserve  all  the  ill  he  said  of  them  ;  but  the 
political  effect  aimed  at,  eviciently  was  to  turn  our  indigna- 
tion from  France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  upon  Russia, 
or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  Sardinia,  or  all  of  them  together. 
In  consequence  of  hia  knowledge  that  we  could  not  effectu- 
ally do  leithmit  them,  and  his  resolution  that  we  should  not 
act  with  them,  he  proposed,  that  having,  as  he  asserted,  "  ob* 
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tainpd  tlic  only  avowed  object  of  tlie  war,  (the  evacuation  of 
Holland,)  we  ought  to  conclude  au  instant  peace." 

28.  ilr.  Fox.  could  not  be  ignorant  of  tbe  inistakeu  basis 
upon  which  his  motion  wa*  grounded.     He  was  uot  ignor- 
ant, that,  though  the  attempt  of  Dumourier  on  Holland,  (so 
very  near  succeeding,)  and  the  oavigatiou  of  the  Scheld,  (a 
part  of  the  same  piece,)  werv  among  the  immediate  causes, tbey 
were  by  uo  means  the  only  causes  alleged  for  parliament's 
taking  that  offence  at  the  proceedings  of  France,  for  which 
the  Jacobiua  were  ao  prompt  in  declaring  war  upon  this 
kingdom.     Other  full  as  weighty  causes  had  been  alleged; 
They  were,  1.  The  general  overbearing  and  desperate  ambition 
of  that  faction.     2.  Their  actual  attacks  on  every  nation  in 
Europe.     3.  Their  usiirjmtiou  of  territories  in  the  empire 
with  the  govenimeuts  of  which  they  had  no  pretence  of 
quarrel.      4.  Their  perpetiml  and  irrevocable  consolidation  h 
with  their  own  dommioua  of  every  ten'itory  of  the  Nether-H 
lauds,  of  Gerinany,  and  of  Italy,  of  which  thej  got  a  tempo-     j 
rury  possession.     5.  The  mitichiefs  attending  the  prevalence 
of  their  system,  which  would  make  the  success  of  their  am- 
bitious deaigua  a  new  and  peculiar  species  of  calamity  in  the 
world.     6.  Their  formal,  public  decrees,  particularly   those 
of  tbe  19th  of  November,  and  15tk  and  25tb  of  December. 
7.  Their  notorious  attempts  to  undermine  the  constitutiou 
of  this  country.     8.  Their  public  reception  of  deputation* 
of  traitors  for  that  direct  purj^ose.    9.  Their  murder  of  their 
sovereign,  declared  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, who  spoke  with  their  vote,  (without  a  disavowal  Ironi 
any,)  to  bo  pertjetrated,  as  an  example  to  all  kings,  and  a    ^ 
precedent  for  all  subjects  to  follow.     All  these,  and  not  thefl 
Scheld  aluue,  or  the  invasion  of  Holland,  were  urged  by  the™ 
mbiister,  and  by  Mr.  Windham,  by  myself,  and  by  others 
who  spoke  in  those  debates,  as  causes  for  bringing  Franca  ^ 
to  a  sense  of  her  wrong  in  the  war  which  she  declared  against^| 
us.     Mr,  Fos  well  know,  that  not  one  man  argued  for  tbe^ 
necessity  of  a  vigorous  resistance  to  France,  who  did  not 
Btate  the  war  as  being  for  the  very  existence  of  the  social 
order  here,  and  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  who  did  not  state 
his  opinion,  that  thie>  war  was  not  at  all  a  foreign  war  of  em- 
pire, but  as  much  for  our  liberties,  properties,  laws,  and  re- 
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ligion,  and  even  more  bo,  than  any  we  had  ever  been  engaged 
in.  This  was  the  war,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr, 
Gumey,  we  were  to  abandon  before  the  enemy  had  felt,  in 
Ihe  slightest  degree,  the  impression  of  our  nrma. 

29.  Had  Mr.  Fox's  disgraceful  proposal  been  complied 
■with,  this  kingdom  would  have  been  stained  with  a  blot  of 
perfidy  hitherto  without  an  example  in  our  hiatory,  and  with 
lar  leas  excuse  than  any  act  of  perfidy  which  we  And  in  the 
history  of  any  other  nation.  The  moment,  when  by  the  in- 
credible exertions  of  Austria  (very  little  through  ours)  the 
temporary  deliverance  of  Holland  (in  effect  our  own  deliver- 
ance) had  been  achieved,  he  adviaed  the  House  instantly  to 
abandon  her  to  that  very  enemy,  from  whose  arms  she  had 
freed  ouraelvea,  and  the  closest  of  our  allies. 

30.  But  we  are  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  forms  of  lan- 
guage- We  must  act  on  the  substance  of  things.  To  aban- 
don Austria  in  this  manner,  was  to  abandon  Holland  itself. 
Por  fiiippose  France,  encouraged  and  strengthened  as  she 
must  have  been  by  our  treacherous  desertion,  suppose 
France,  I  say,  to  succeed  against  Austria,  (as  she  had  suc- 
ceeded the  very  year  before,)  England  would,  after  its  dis- 
armament, have  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  inviolable  faith 
of  Jacobinism  and  the  steady  politica  of  anarchy  to  depend 
upon,  against  France's  renewmg  the  veiy  same  atternpts 
upon  iloUarid,  and  renewing  them  (considering  what  Hol- 
land was  aud  is)  with  nmch  better  prospects  of  success.  Mr. 
Fox  must  have  been  well  aware,  tliat  if  we  were  to  break 
with  the  greater  continental  powers,  and  particularly  to  come 
to  a  rupture  with  them,  in  the  violent  and  intemperate  mode 
in  which  he  would  have  made  the  breach,  the  defence  of  Hol- 
land against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  a  strong  domestic  faction, 
must  hereafter  rest  solely  upon  England,  without  the  chance 
of  a  single  ally,  either  on  that  or  on  any  other  occasion.  So 
far  as  to  the  pretended  sole  object  of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Fox 
supposed  to  be  so  completely  obtained,  (but  which  then  was 
not  at  all,  and  at  this  day  is  not  completely  obtained,)  as  to 
leave  us  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  cultivate  a  peaceful,  quiet 
correspondence  with  those  quiet,  peaceable,  and  moderate 
people,  the  Jacobins  of  France. 

31.  To  iuduce  ua  to  this,  JVIr.  Pox  laboured  hard  to  mako 
it  appear,  that  the  powera  with  whom  "Vf e  flyctfc^  -^let^i  to^  ^a 
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ambitious  and  aa  pei-didious  as  the  Frencb.  Thia  migM  be 
true  as  to  other  natiouf^.  They  bad  uot,  liowever,  been  so  to 
•i*  or  to  Hol!:iiid.  He  produced  no  proof  of  active  ambition 
and  ill  fiiith  a}i;aiiiat  Austria.  But  supjiosing  the  combined 
powers  hod  bten  all  thus  faithless,  and  been  all  alike  so, 
there  was  one  circumstanoe  which  made  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  them  and  Frauce.  I  need  not  therefore  be  at 
the  tnuihle  of  cont^J&tinfj  tbia  point,  which,  hosve\er,  in  this 
latitude,  and  as  at  all  aflectinr;  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  I 
deny  utterly  :  be  it  so.  But  the  |E;reat  monarchies  have  it  in 
their  power  to  keep  their  faith  if  they  please,  because  they 
are  governments  of  established  and  recognised  authority  at 
home  and  abroad.  France  had,  in  reality,  no  government, 
The  very  factions,  who  exercised  power,  had  no  slabiUty 
The  French  convention  had  no  powers  of  peace  or  war.  iSup^ 
posing  the  convention  to  be  free,  (most  assuredly  it  was  not,' 
they  had  shown  no  disposition  to  abandon  their  projecf 
Though  long  driven  out  of  Liege,  it  was  not  many  days  be^j 
fore  lir.  Foi's  motion,  that  they  still  continued  to  claim  it 
OS  a  country  which  their  principles  of  fraternity  bound  them 
to  protect,  that  is,  to  subdue  and  to  regulate  at  their  plea- 
sure. That  party  which  Mr.  Foi  inclined  most  to  fiavour 
and  trust,  and  from  which  he  must  have  received  his  assur- 
ances, (if  any  he  did  receive,)  that  is,  the  Brissothis,  were 
then  either  prisoners  or  fugitives.  The  party  which  pre- 
vailed over  them  (that  of  Dauton  and  Marat)  was  itself  iu  a 
tottering  condition,  and  was  disowned  by  a  very  great  part 
of  France.  To  say  nothing  of  the  royal  party,  who  were 
powerful  and  growing,  and  who  had  full  as  good  a  right  to 
claim  to  be  the  legitimate  government,  as  any  of  the  Parisiau 
factions  with  whom  he  proposed  to  treat — or  rather  (as  it 
seemed  to  me)  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

32.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  began  to  come  from  his  genen:! 
hopes  of  the  moderation  of  the  Jacobins,  to  particulars,  lie 
put  the  case,  that  they  might  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  su 
render  Savoy.     He  certainly  was  not  willing  to  contest  th 
point  with  them ;  but  plainly  and  explicitly  (as  1  understO' 
hiiu)  proposed  to  let  them  keep  it ;  though  he  knew  (or 
was  much  worse  informed  than  he  would  be  thought)  thi 
England  had,  at  the  very  time,  agreed  on  the  terms  of  » 
treaty  with  the  liiag,  oi  'SiUEiisiia,  of  which  the  recovery  of 
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Savoy  was  the  casus  federis.  In  tUe  teetli  of  tliis  treaty, 
3Ir.  Fox  proposed  a  direct  and  most  seandnlouB  breach  of 
our  faith,  formally  and  recently  given.  But  to  surrender 
Savoy,  was  to  surreuder  a  great  deal  more  than  ao  many 
Bquare  acres  of  land,  or  so  much  revenue.  In  ita  consc* 
quencea,  the  surrender  of  Savoy  was  to  make  a  surrender  to- 
France  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  of  both  which  couutriew 
Savoy  is  the  key — as  it  is  known  to  ordinary  speculators  in, 
politics,  though  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  -weavers  ia 
iN^orwich,  who  it  seems  are,  by  31r.  Foi,  called  to  be  the- 
judgea  in  this  matter. 

33.  A  sure  way,  indeed,  to  encouraf^e  Prance  not  to  make 
a  surrender  of  this  key  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  or  of  Mentz, 
the  key  of  Germany,  or  of  any  other  objett  whatsoever  whieli 
she  holds,  is  to  let  her  see,  that  the  people  of  Knglattd  raise 
a  clamour  aguinst  the  war  before  terms  are  so  much  as  pro- 
posed hi/  itny  side.  From  that  moment  the  Jaeoblna  woidd 
be  master-s  of  the  terms. — They  would  know,  that  parlia- 
ment, at  all  hazards,  would  force  the  king  to  a  separate  peace. 
The  crown  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  any  use  of  its  judg' 
ment.  Parliament  eould  not  possess  more  judgment  than 
the  crown,  when  besieged  (as  Jlr.  Fos  proposed  to  Mr. 
Guruey)  by  the  cries  of  the  mannfacturera.  This  description 
of  men,  lih:.  Pox  endeavoured  in  hitj  speech,  by  every  method, 
to  irritate  and  intlarae.  In  eflbct,  his  two  speeches  were, 
through  the  whole,  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  Norwich  hand-bill,  lie  rested  the  greatest  part  of  his 
argumeuta  on  the  distress  of  trade,  which  he  attributed  to- 
the  war ;  though  it  was  obvious  to  any  tolerably  good  ob- 
servation, and,  much  more,  must  have  been  clear  to  auch  an 
observation  as  his,  that  the  then  difBcultiea  of  the  trade  aiid 
inanuiacture  could  have  no  sort  of  conueiion  with  our  share 
iu  it.  The  war  had  hardly  begun.  A¥e  had  suffered  neither 
by  spoil,  nor  by  defeat,  nor  by  disgrace  of  any  kind.  Public 
credit  was  so  little  impaired,  that,  instead  of  being  supported 
by  any  extraordinary  aids  from  individuals,  it  advanced  a 
credit  to  imlividuals  to  the  amount  of  five  millious  for  the 
support  of  trade  and  manufactures,  under  their  temporary 
dimcultiea,  a  thing  before  never  heard  of ; — a  thing  of  which 
I  do  not  commend  the  policy- — but  only  state  it,  to  show,. 
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that  Mr.  Fox's  ideas  of  the  effects  of  war  were  vrithoat  uiy 
trace  of  foundation. 

83.  It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  arguments  and  pro* 
ceedinga  of  a  party  with  that  of  ita  leader — especially  wnen 
not  disavowed  or  controlled  by  him.    Mr.  Fox's  partisans  de- 
claim against  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  the  Jacobins, 
just  as  he  docs ;  but  not  having  the  same  reasons  for  man- 
agement and  caution  which  he  has,  they  speak  out.  He  satis- 
fios  himself  merely  with  making  his  invectives,  and  leaves 
others  to  draw  the  conclusion.      But  they  produce  their 
Polish  interposition,  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  to  a 
French  alliance.     They  urge  their  French  peace,  in  order  to 
make  a  junction  with  the  Jacobins  to  oppose  the  powers, 
whom,  iu  their  language,  they  call  Despots,  and  their  leagues, 
a  combination  of  Despots.     Indeed,  no  man  can  look  on  the 
present  posture  of  Europe  with  the  least  degree  of  disceni- 
ment,  who  will  not  be  tlioroughly  convinced,  that  England 
must  be  the  fast  friend,  or  the  determined  enemy,  of  France. 
There  is  no  medium ;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Fox  to  be  so 
dull  as  not  to  observe  this.     His  peace  would  have  involved 
as  infltantly  in  the  most  extensive  and  most  ruinous  wars ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  have  made  a  broad  highway 
(across  wliich  no  human  wisdom  could  put  an  effectual  bar- 
rier) for   a  mutual  intercourse  with  the  fraternizing  Jaco- 
bins of  both  sides.     Tlie  consequences  of  which,  those  will 
certainly  not  proWde  against,  who  do  not  dread  or  dislike 
them. 

3i.  It  is  not  amiss  in  this  place  to  enter  a  little  more 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  principal  arguments  on  which  Mr. 
Fox  thought  proper  to  rest  this  his  grand  and  coneluding 
motion,  particularly  such  as  were  drawn  from  the  internal 
Btate  of  our  affairs.  Under  a  species  of  appearance,  (not 
uncommonly  put  on  by  men  of 'jnacrjpnlous  ambition,)  that 
of  tenderness  and  cojnpassion  to  the  poor,  be  did  his  best  to 
appeal  to  the  judgments  of  the  raenneat  and  most  ignorant 
of  tlie  people  on  tlie  merits  of  the  war.  He  had  before  done 
something  of  the  same  dangerous  kind  in  his  printed  letter, 
The  ground  of  a  political  war  is  of  all  things  that  which 
the  piior  labourer  and  nmuufaeturer  are  the  least  capable  of 
conceiving.     This  sort  of  people  know  in  general  that  thej 
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roust  suffer  by  war.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  they  are  Buffi. 
feiently  compptent,  because  it  ia  a  matter  of  feeling.  The 
causes  of  a  war  are  uot  matters  of  feeling,  but  of  reason  and 
bresight,  and  often  of  remote  cons iderat ions,  and  of  a  very 
p«at  combination  of  circumataucea,  which  thet/  are  utterly 
ncapable  of  comprehending ;  and,  indeed,  it  ia  not  cTcry 
inan  in  the  highest  classes  who  is  altogether  equal  to  it. 
Kothing,  in  a  general  sense,  appears  to  me  less  fair  and 
justifiable,  (even  if  no  attempt  were  made  to  inflame  the 
passions.)  than  to  submit  a  matter  on  discussion  to  a  tribu- 
nal incapable  of  judging  of  more  than  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Ifc  ia  at  least  as  unjustifiable  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  such  judges  against  that  side,  in  favour  of  which  they 
Canuot  so  much  as  comprehend  the  arguments.  Before  the 
Prevalence  of  the  French  system  (which  as  far  aa  it  has  gono 
las  extinguished  tKe  salutary  prejudice  called  our  Country) 
aobody  was  more  sensible  of  thia  important  truth  than  Mr. 
fox ;  and  nothing  was  more  proper  and  pertinent,  or  was 
BQore  felt  at  the  time,  than  his  reprimand  to  Mr.  Wilberforco 
for  an  inconsiderate  expression,  which  tended  to  call  in  the 
uilgmeut  of  the  poor  to  estimate  the  policy  of  war  upon  the 
itandard  of  the  taxes  they  may  be  obliged  to  pay  towards 
its  support. 

35.  It  ia  fatally  known,  that  the  great  object  of  the  Ja- 
Dobin  system  is  to  excite  the  lowest  description  of  the  people 
lo  range  themselves  under  ambitious  men,  for  the  pillage 
knd  destruction  of  the  more  eminent  orders  and  classes  of 
ihe  community.  The  thing,  therefore,  that  a  man  not  fana- 
"y  attached  to  that  dreadful  project  would  most  studi- 
[y  avoid,  ia,  to  act  a  part  with  the  French  Propagandists, 
attributing  (as  they  coustanth^  do)  all  wars,  and  all  the 
eonsequences  of  wars,  to  the  prido  of  those  orders,  and  to 
their  contempt  of  the  weak  and  indigent  part  of  the  society. 
The  ruling  Jacobins  insist  upon  it,  that  even  the  wars  which 
they  carry  on  with  so  much  obstinacy  against  all  nations,  are 
made  to  prevent  the  poor  from  any  longer  being  the  iastru- 
inents  and  victims  of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  aristocracy  of 
burghers  and  rich  men.  They  pretend  that  the  destruction 
of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  aristocracy  of  burghers  and  rich 
jnen,  is  the  only  means  of  establishing  an  universal  and  per- 
petiuil  peace.     This  ia  the  great  drift  of  all  their  writings 
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from  the  time  of  tLe  meetiug  of  the  states  of  France,  in  1789, 
to  the  publication  of  the  last  Morning  Chronicle.     Thej  in- 
sist that  even  the  war  which,  with  so  much  boldness,  thev 
Imvc  declared  against  all  nations,  is  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
becoming  the  instruments  and  victims  of  these  persons  and 
descriptions.     It  is  but  too  easy,  if  you  once  teach  poor 
bourprs  and  meclianica  to  defy  their  jnvjudicea,  and  as  tk 
has  been  done  with  an  indiiatry  scarcely  credible,  to  subst 
tute  the  principles  of  fraternity  in  the  room  of  that  saluta 
prejudice  called  our  Country ;  it  is,  I  say,  hut  too  easy  to 

fiersuade  them,  agreeably  to  what  ISir.  Foi  hints  in  his  puh- 
ie  letter,  that  this  war  is,  and  that  the  other  wars  have  been, 
the  wars  of  Icini^s  ;  it  is  easy  to  persuade  thciu  that  the  ter- 
rors even  of  a  foreign  conquest  are  not  terrors  for  fhem — it 
is  easy  to  persuade  them  that,  for  their  part,  thej/  have  no^ 
thing  to  lose  ;  and  tbat  their  condition  is  not  likely  to  bar 
altered  for  the  worse,  whatever  party  may  happen  to  prevail 
in  the  war.    Under  any  circumstances  this  doctrine  is  highlj 
dangerous,  as  it  tends  to  make  separate  parties  of  the  higher^ 
and  lower  orders,  and  to  put  their  interests  on  a  different  bot- 
tom.   But  if  the  euemy  you  have  to  deal  with  should  appear^ 
aa  France  now  appears,  under  the  very  name  and  title  ol| 
the  deliverer  of  the  poor,  and  the  chastiser  of  the  rich,  the 
former  class  would  readily  become,  not  an  iudifterent  specta- 
tor of  the  war,  but  would  be  ready  to  enlist  in  the  faction  ol^ 
the  enemy ;    which  they  would  consider.  thoiin;h   uuder  m^ 
foreign  name,  to  be  more  connected  -vvith  them  than  an  ad- 
verse description  in  the  same  land.     All  the  prop.s  of  society 
woidd  be  drawn  from  us  by  these  doctrines,  and  the  vcr][^ 
foundations  of  the  public  defence  would  give  way  in  aiifl 
instant. 

36.  There  ia  no  point  which  the  faction  of  fraternity  in 
England  have  laboured  more,  than  to  excite  in  the  poor  the 
horror  of  any  war  with  France  upon  any  occasion.  When 
they  found  that  their  open  attacks  upon  our  constitution  in 
favour  of  a  French  repubhc  were  for  the  pref*ent  repelled — 
they  put  that  matter  out  of  sight,  aud  have  taken  up  the  more 
plausible  aud  popular  ground  of  general  peace,  upon  merely 
general  principles,  although  theso  very  men,  in  the  cop- 
respondence  of  their  clubs  with  those  of  France,  had  reprtV 
hated  the  neutrality  v;\vit\\  uow  'Oft«^  wi  «a,vTie3tly  press. 
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But,  in  reality,  their  maxim  wns  and  is,  "  peace  and  alliance 
\dtli  France,  and  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

37.  This  last  motion  of  Mr.  Foi  bound  up  the  whole  of 
his  politics  during  the  session.  This  motion  had  many  ci^ 
cumatances,  particnlarlj  in  the  Norwich  correspondence,  by 
"which  the  mischief  of  aU  the  others  was  aggravated  heyond 
measure,  Tet,  this  Inat  motion,  far  the  worst  of  I^lr.  Fox's 
proceedinga,  was  the  beat  supported  of  any  of  them,  except 
his  amendment  to  the  addi'css.  The  Duke  of  Portland  had 
directly  engaged  to  support  the  war — here  was  a  motion  as 
directly  made  to  force  the  crown  to  put  an  end  to  it  before  a 
blow  had  been  struck.  The  cilbrts  of  the  faction  have  so 
prevailed  that  some  of  his  Grace's  nearest  friends  have  actu- 
ally voted  for  that  motion ;  some,  after  showing  themselves, 
went  away,  others  did  not  appear  at  all.  So  it  must  be  where 
&  man  in  for  any  time  supported  from  perennal  considera- 
tions, without  reference  to  liis  jiublic  condiict.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  business,  the  spirit  of  iTatemity  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  the  governing  principle.  It  might  be  shameful 
for  any  man,  above  the  vulgar,  to  show  so  blind  a  partiality 
even  to  his  own  country,  as  Mr.  Fox  appears,  on  all  occa- 
sions, this  session,  to  have  shown  to  France.  Had  Mr.  Fol 
been  a  minister,  and  proceeded  on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  him,  I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  he  would  have  been 
fjonsidered  as  the  most  criminal  statesman  that  ever  lived  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  know  why  a  statesman  out  of  place 
is  not  to  be  judged  in  the  same  manner,  unless  we  can  ex- 
■cuse  him  by  pleading  in  his  favoim  a  total  indifference  to 
principle ;  and  that  he  would  act  and  think  ia  quite  a  dtft'er- 
•ent  way  if  he  were  in  office.  This  I  will  not  suppose.  One 
may  think  better  of  him ;  and  that  in  case  of  hia  power  he 
might  change  his  mind.  But  supposing,  that,  from  better 
or  from  worse  motives,  he  might  change  his  mind  on  his  ac- 
<3uisition  of  the  favour  of  the  crown,  I  seriously  fear  that  if  the 
king  should  to-morrow  put  power  into  hie  hands,  and  1  hat 
hia  good  genius  would  inspire  him  with  maiims  very  diftVi'- 
enfc  from  those  he  has  promulgated,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
get  the  better  of  the  ill  temper,  ajid  the  ill  tloctrines,  he  baa 
been  the  means  of  exciting  and  propagating  throughout  the 
kingdom.  From  the  very  beginning  of  their  inhuman  and 
unprovoked  rebellion  and  tyrannic  usurpationj  he  has  covered 
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the  predominant  faction  of  France,  and  their  adherents 

with  tlie  most  exaggerated  panegyrics ;  neither  has  he  missi 
a  single  opportunity  of  abusing  and  vilifying  those,  T^-ho 
unifunn  concurrence  with  the  Duke  of  Portland's  and  Loi 
FitzAvilliam's  opinion,  have  maintained  the  true  girounds  o! 
the  devolution  settlement  in  16S8.  He  lamented  all  the 
defeats  of  tlie  I'reneh  ;  he  rejoiced  in  all  their  victories ;  even 
when  tlu^se  victories  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and,  by  facilitat'mg  their  means  of  penetratino 
into  llolhmd,  to  bring  this  most  dreadful  of  all  evils  with 
irresistible  force  to  the  very  doors,  if  not  int-o  the  very  heart, 
of  our  country.  To  thia  ho\ir  he  alwaya  speaks  of  every 
thought  of  overturning  the  Ereuc'!i  Jficobinism  by  force,  cn^ 
the  part  of  any  power  whatsoever,  aa  an  attempt  nnjust 
cruel,  and  which  he  reprobates  with  horror.  If  any  of  tb( 
French  Jacobin  leadera  are  spoken  of  with  hatred  or  scorn, 
he  falls  upon  those  who  take  that  liberty,  with  all  the  zeal  an 
warmth  with  wliich  men  of  honour  defend  their  particular  ani 
bosom  frienda,  when  attacked,  lie  always  represents  their 
cause  as  a  cause  of  liberty ;  and  all  who  oppose  it  as  parti 
Bans  of  despotism.  He  obstinately  continues  to  cousidei 
the  great  and  growing  vices,  crimes,  and  diaordera  of  tb; 
country,  aa  only  evila  of  passage,  which  are  to  pro 
permanently  happy  state  of  order  and  freedom.  He  ^ 
seuta  these  disorders  exactly  in  the  sanie  way,  and  witlT 
same  limitations,  which  are  used  by  one  of  the  two  greal 
Jacobin  factions,  I  mean  that  of  Petion  and  Brissot.  Like 
thetn,  he  studiously  coniines  his  horror  and  reprobation  only 
to  the  massacrea  of  the  2nd  of  September,  and  passes  by  those 
of  the  10th  of  August,  aa  well  as  the  imprisonment  and  de- 
position of  the  king,  which  w-ere  tho  consequences  of  that 
day,  as  indeed  were  the  massacres  themselves  to  which  he 
confines  hia  censure,  though  they  were  not  actually  pei 

Setrated  till  early  in  September.  Like  that  faction,  he  eon-' 
emns,  not  the  deposition,  or  the  proposed  exile,  op  perpetual 
imprieonment,  but  only  the  murder  of  the  king.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, on  every  occasion,  palliates  all  the  massacres  committed 
in  every  part  of  Prance,  as  the  effecta  of  a  natural  indigna- 
tion at  the  exorbitances  of  despotism,  and  of  the  dread  of  the 
people  of  returning  under  that  yoke. — He  has  thus  taken 
oocaaion  to  load,  wot  tW  aetata  in  this  wickedneas,  but  the 
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jovernmeut  of  a  mild,  merciful,  Lcneficpnt,  and  patriotic 
>riueB,  and  liia  Buffering,  faithful  subjects,  with  all  the 
arimes  of  the  new  anarchical  tyranny,  under  which  the  one 
Ibaa  been  murdered,  and  the  others  are  oppressed.  Thoee 
continual  either  praises  or  palliating  apologies  of  everything 
doue  in  France,  and  those  invectives  as  uniformly  vomited 
put  upon  all  those  who  venture  to  express  their  disapproba- 
tion of  such  proceedings,  coming  from  a  imm  of  Mr.  Foi'b 
knie  and  authority,  and  one  who  is  considered  as  the  person 
JO  whom  a  great  party  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  kiugdom 
ook  up,  have  been  the  cause  why  the  principle  of  French 
fraternity  formerly  gained  the  ground  which  at  one  time  it 
lad  obtained  in  this  country.  It  will  infallibly  recover  it- 
lelf  again,  and  in  ten  times  a  greater  degree,  if  the  kind  of 
)eace,  in  the  manner  which  he  preaches,  ever  shall  be 
SBtablished  with  the  reigning  faction  in  France. 

38.  So  far  as  to  the  French  practices  with  regard  to 
Prance,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe — ^as  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  states, 
fcLr.  Fox  studiously,  on  all  occasions,  and,  indeed,  when  no 
occasion  calls  for  it,  (as  on  the  debate  of  the  petition  for 
iEeform,)  brings  forward  and  asserts  their  fundamental  and 
iatal  principle,  pregnant  with  every  mischief  and  every 
crime,  namely,  that,  "in  every  country  the  people  is  the 
legitimate  sovereign ;"  exactly  conformable  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  French  clubs  and  legislators,- — "  La  souverainet^ 
est  une,  indivisible,  inaJienalle,  et  imprescriptible : — Elle  ap- 
partient  k  la  nation  : — Aucune  section  du  peuple,  ui  aucun. 
mdividuMQ  pent  s'en  attribuer  rescrciae."  This  confounds, 
in  a  manner  equally  miacbievons  and  stupid,  the  origin  of 
a  government  IVom  the  people  with  its  continuance  in  their 
iands.  I  believe  that  no  such  doctrine  has  ever  been  heard 
of  in  any  public  act  of  any  government  whatsoever,  until  it 
"Was  adopted  (I  think  from  the  writings  of  Bousseau)  by  the 
French  assemblies,  who  have  made  it  the  basis  of  their  eon- 
Btitution  at  home,  and  of  the  matter  of  their  apostolatc  in 
every  country.  These  and  other  viild  declarations  of  abstract 
rorinciple,  Mi*.  Fox  says,  are  in  themselves  perfectly  right 
rand  true ;  though  in  some  cases  he  allows  the  French  dniw 
absurd  consequences  from  them.  But  1  conceive  he  is  mis- 
taken.    The  consequences  are  most  logically,  though  moat 
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miBchietottsly,  drawn  from  the  premises  and  principles  by 
that  wicked  aud  ungracious  faction.     The  fault  is  in  tf 
tbuudiition. 

39.  Before  society,  in  a  inultitude  of  meti,  it  is  obvio^ 
that  sovereignty  and  subjection  are  ideas  wliieli  cannot  exist,! 
It  is  tbe  compact  on  wbicli  society  ia  formed  that  niaki 
both.  But  to  suppose  tbe  people,  contrary  to  tbeir  com- 
pacts, both  to  give  away  and  retain  the  same  thing,  is  all 
gcther  absurd.  It  is  worse,  for  it  supposes  ia  any  strong' 
coinbination  of  men  a  power  and  right  of  always  dissolving 
tbe  social  union ;  which  power,  however,  if  it  exists,  rendera 
them  again  as  little  sovereigns  aa  eiibjects,  but  a  mere  uaM 
connected  multitude.  It  ia  not  easy  to  state  for  what  goo" 
end,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  foundations  of  all  ancieni 
and  prescriptive  govemments,  such  as  ours,  (to  which  people 
submit,  not  because  they  have  chosen  them,  but  because  they 
are  born  to  them,)  are  undermined  by  perilous  theories,  that 
Mr.  Pos  should  be  so  fond  of  referring  to  those  theories,  upon 
all  occasions,  even  though  speeuLatively  they  might  be  true, 
which  God  forbid  they  should  !  Particularly  I  do  not  sec 
the  reason  whv  he  should  be  so  fond  of  declaring,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  have  made  the  crown  of  Grci 
Britaia  elective;  why  he  thinks  it  seasonable  to  preach  up 
with  60  much  earnestness,  for  now  three  years  together,  the 
doctrine  of  resistance  and  revolution  at  all ;  or  to  assert  that 
our  last  Revolution  of  1688  stands  on  the  same  or  similar 
priuciples  with  that  of  France.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
bring  forward  these  doctrines,  which  are  hardly  ever  resorted 
to  but  in  eases  of  extremity,  and  where  they  are  followed  by 
correspondent  actions.  We  are  not  called  upon  by  any  cir- 
cumstance, that  I  know  of,  which  can  justify  a  revolt,  or 
which  demands  a  revolution,  or  can  make  an  election  of  a 
successor  to  the  crown  necessaiy,  whatever  latent  right  in 
be  supposed  to  exist  for  effectuating  any  of  these  purposes. 

40.  Not  the  least  alarming  of  the  proceedings  of  Sir.  Fi 
and  hia  friends  in  this  session,  especially  taken  in  concur' 
rence  with  their  whole  proceedings,  with  regard  to  France 
and  its  principles,  ia  their  eagerness  at  this  season,  under 
pretence  of  pariiamentarj^  reibrms,  (a  project  which  had 
been  for  some  time  rather  dormant,)  to  discredit  and  dis- 
grace the  Houae   of  Comuiom'.     for  this   purpose   these 
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jfeTTtlemoTi  liail  fountl  a  vray  to  insult  the  House  by  sevpnil 
atrocio;i3  libels  iu  tlie  form  of  petitions.  In  particular  they 
brought  lip  a  libel,  or  rather  a  complete  digest  of  libellous 
matter,  froin  the  club  called  the  Friends  of  the  People.  It 
is  indeed  at  once  the  most  audacious  and  the  moat  insidicus 
oi'  all  the  performances  of  that  kind  ■which  have  yet  appeared. 
It  ig  said  to  be  the  penmanship  of  Mr.  Tieruey,  to  brine 
wlioin  into  parliament  the  Duke  of  Portlaud  formerly  baa 
taken  a  good  deal  of  pains,  and  expended,  as  I  hear,  a  con- 
Bidemble  sum  of  money. 

41.  Among  the  circumstances  of  danger  from  that  piece, 
and  from  its  precedent,  it  is  observable  that  this  is  the  tirst 
"petition  (if  I  remember  right)  coming  from,  a  club  or  associ- 
ation, signed  by  individuals,' denoting  neither  local  residence, 
nor  corporate  capacity.  This  mode  of  petition  not  being 
Btrictly  illegal  or  informal,  thongb  in  ita  spirit  in  the  highest 
degree  mischievous,  may  and  will  lead  to  other  things  of 
"that  nature,  tending  to  bring  these  cluba  and  associations 
to  the  French  model,  and  to  make  them  in  the  end  answer 
jFrench  purjioses :  I  mean,  that  without  legal  names,  these 
€lubs  will  be  led  to  assume  political  capacities ;  that  they 
may  debate  the  forms  of  eonstitntion ;  and  that  from  their 
Meetings  t!ioy  may  insolently  dictate  their  will  to  the  regu- 
lar authorities  of  tbe  kingdom,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jacobin  clubs  issue  their  mandates  to  the  National  Assembly, 
or  the  National  Convention.  The  audacious  remonstrance, 
I  observe,  is  signed  by  all  of  that  association  (the  Friends  of 
the  People)  who  are  not  in  parliametit,  and  it  ■w-aa  supported 
most  sti-euuoasljr  by  all  the  aasociators  who  are  members, 
■with  Sir.  Fox  at  their  head.  He  and  they  contended  for  re- 
ferring this  libel  to  a  committee.  Upon  tbe  question  of 
that  reference,  they  grounded  all  tlieir  debate  for  a  change 
in  the  eonstitntion  of  parliament.  The  pretended  petition 
is,  in  fact,  a  regular  charge  or  impeachment  of  tbe  House  of 
CommoTiB,  digested  into  a  number  of  articles.  This  plan  of 
reform  is  not  a  crimiual  impeachment,  but  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence, to  be  submitted  to  the  public  msdom,  which  must  be 
as  well  apprized  of  the  facts  ais  petitioners  can  be.     But 

hose  accusers  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  proceeded 
the  principles  of  a  criminal  process ;  and  have  had  the 

iffiror.tery  to  offer  proof  on  each  article. 
2  K.  a 
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42-  Thifl  charge  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox  maintained  article 
by  article,  be^nning  with  the  first ;  namely,  the  interference 
01  peers  at  elections,  and  their  nominating  in  effect  several 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Comnions.  In  the  printed 
list  of  grievances  ■which  tkey  made  out  on  the  occaaion,  and 
i"  support  of  their  charge,  is  found  the  borough  for  which, 
under  Lord  Pitzwillinm^s  influence,  I  now  sit.  By  this  re- 
inonBtrance,  and  its  object,  thej  hope  to  defeat  the  operation 
of  property  in  elcetious,  and.  in  reality  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nexion and  communicatioa  of  interests  Avhich  makes  the 
Houses  of  parliament  a  mutual  support  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Pox  and  the  Frienda  of  the  People  are  not  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know,  that  peers  do  not  interfere  in  elections  as  peers, 
but  as  men  of  property — they  well  know  that  the  Hoime  of 
Lords  is  by  itself  the  feeblest  part  of  the  constitution  ;  they 
know  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  supported  only  by  its  con- 
nexions with  thecrowTi,  and  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
that  without  this  double  connexion  the  Lords  could  not  exist 
■^  single  year.  They  know,  that  all  these  parts  of  our  con- 
stitution, whilst  they  are  balanced  as  opposing  interests,  are 
also  connected  as  friends  ;  otherwise  nothing  but  confusion 
could  bo  the  result  of  such  a  complex  constitution.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  who  wish  the  common  destnic- 
tion  of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its  parts,  should  contend  for 
their  total  separation.  But  as  the  House  of  Commons  i8 
that  link  which  connects  both  the  other  parts  of  the  consti- 
tution (the  Crown  and  the  Lords)  ivith  the  mass  of  the  people, 
it  is  to  that  link  (as  it  is  natural  enough)  that  theii'  inces- 
sant attacks  arc  directed.  That  artificial  representation  of 
the  people  being  once  discredited  and  overturned,  all  goes  to 
pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  plain  French  democracy  or  arbi- 
trary monarchy  can  possibly  exist. 

43.  Some  oi  these  gentlemen  who  have  attacked  the  House 
of  Commons  lean  to  a  representation  of  the  people  by  the  head, 
that  is,  to  individual  rcpresentalion.  None  of  them,  that  I 
recollect,  except  Mr.  Fox,  directly  rejected  it.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  he  only  rejected  it  by  simply  declaring 
an  opinion.  He  let  aD  the  argument  go  against  his  opinion. 
AH  the  proceedings  and  arguments  of  his  reforming  Irieuds 
Jead  to  mdividual  representation,  and  to  nothing  else.  It 
deserves  to  \)e  attetitvj^'j  (:JQ«fcT<i<b4u,  tkat  this  individual  »*• 


presentation  is  the  only  plan  of  their  reform,  wkicA  has  Iteen 
explicitti/  proposed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conduct  of  JMr. 
Pox  appears  to  be  far  more  inexplkaWe,  ou  any  good  ground, 

I  than  theirs,  who  propose  the  individual  represeutation  ;  for 
he  neither  proposes  anything,  nor  even  BMggests  that  he  lias 
anything  to  propose,  in  lieu  of  the  present  mode  of  consti- 
tuting the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  contrary,  he  de- 
clares against  all  the  plans  which  have  yet  lieen  suggested, 
either  from  himself  or  others :  yet,  thus  unprovided  with  any 
plan  whatsoever,  he  pressed  forward  this  unknown  reform 
with  all  possible  warmth  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  in  a  epeech 
of  several  hours,  bo  urged  the  referring  to  a  committee  the 
libellous  impeaclrment  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  aa- 
Bociatiou  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  But  for  Mr.  Fox  to 
discredit  parliament  as  it  stands,  to  countenance  leagues, 
covenants,  and  associations  for  its  further  discredit,  to  render 

I  it  perfectly  odious  and  contemptible,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  propose  nothing  at  all  in  place  of  what  he  disgraces,  is 
■worse,  if  possible,  than  to  contend  for  personal  individual 
representation,  and  is  little  less  than  deiiiandingj  in  plain 
terms,  to  bring  on  plain  anarchy. 

44.  Mr.  Fox  and  these  gentlemen  have,  for  the  preeenl;, 
been  defeated  ;  but  they  are  neither  converted  nor  oisheart- 
ened.  They  have  solemnly  declared,  that  they  will  persevere 
until  they  shall  have  obtained  their  ends  ;  persisting  to  assert, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  not  only  is  not  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  but  that  it  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  sucb  representation  ;  most  of  them  insist  that  all  the 
debts,  the  taxes,  and  the  burthens  of  all  kinds  on  the  people, 
■with  every  other  evil  and  inconvenience,  whicli  we  have  suf- 
fered since  the  Eevolntion,  have  been  owing  solely  to  a 
House  of  Commons  which  does  not  speak  the  sense  of  the 
people. 

45.  It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Fox  and  ak 
who  hold  with  him,  ou  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions  of  pre- 
tended reform,  most  bitterly  reproach  Mr.  Pibt  with  treach- 
ery, in  declining  to  support  the  scandalous  charges  and  in- 
definite projects  of  this  infamous  libel  from  the  Friends  of 
the  People.  By  the  animosity  with  which  they  persecute 
all  those  who  grow  cold  in  this  cause  of  pretended  reform, 
tlicy  hope,  that  if  through  levity,  inexperience,  or  ambition, 


any  young  iwreon  {like  Mr.  Pitt,  for  instance)  happens  to  be 
once  embarked  in  their  design,  they  Bholl,  by  a  false  shame, 
keep  him  fast  in  it  for  ever.  Many  they  have  so  hampered. 
40.  I  know  it  is  usual,  when  the  peril  and  alarm  of  the 
hour  appeurs  to  be  a  little  overblown,  to  think  no  more  of 
the  matter.  But  for  my  part,  I  look  back  with  horror  on 
■what  we  liave  escaped;  and  am  full  of  aniiety  with  regard 
to  the  danjjjera,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  still  to  be  appre- 
hended both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  business  has  cast 
det-p  roots.  Whether  it  is  necessarily  connected  in  theoiy 
with  Jacobinism  is  not  worth  a  dispute.  The  two  things 
are  connected  in  fact.  The  partisans  of  the  one  are  the 
partisans  of  tlie  other.  I  know  it  is  common  with  those 
who  are  favourable  to  the  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Foi's  party, 
and  to  their  leader,  though  not  at  all  devoted  to  all  their 
reforming  projects,  or  their  Grallican  politics^  to  argne  in 
palliation  of  their  conduct,  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
do  all  the  harm  which  their  actions  evidently  tend  to.  It  is 
said,  that  as  the  people  ivill  not  support  them,  they  may 
safely  be  indulged  in  those  eccentric  fancies  of  reform,  ana 
those  theories  which  lead  to  nothing.  This  apology  ia  not 
very  much  to  the  honour  of  those  politicians,  whose  iatemls 
are  to  be  adhered  to  in  defence  of  their  conduct.  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  that  these  incessant  attacks  on  the  cooatitn- 
tion  of  parliament  are  safe.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  de- 
spise the  unceasing  eftbrts  of  a  confederacy  ot"  about  fifty 
persona  of  eminence  ;  men,  for  the  far  greater  part,  of  very 
ample  fortunes  either  in  possession  or  in  expectancy ;  men 
of  decided  characters  and  vehement  passions,  men  of  very 
great  talents  of  all  kinds ;  of  much  boldness,  and  of  the  ffr^a^ 
est  possible  spirit  of  artifice,  intrigue,  adventure,  and  enter- 
prise, all  operating  with  unwearied  actiWty  and  perset'eranee. 
These  gentlemen  are  much  stronger  too  without  doors  tbn 
some  calculate.  They  have  the  more  active  part  of  the  £^ 
eei-tera  with  them ;  and  the  whole  clan  of  spooulator*  of  aH 
denominations — a  lai^  and  growing  species.  They  hiive  that 
floating  multitude  which  goes  with  events,  and  which  suf^ii 
the  loss  or  gain  of  a  battle  to  decide  its  opinions  ot  right 
and  wrong.  As  long  as  by  every  art  this  party  keeps  alive 
a  spirit  of  disaftection  against  the  very  constitution  of  the 
kiugdom,  and  attributes,  as  lately  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
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doing,  all  tLe  public  luiBfortunea  to  that  constitiitiou,  it  is 
absolutely  impossihle  but  thiit  eomo  momt'ut  must;  arrire,  iu 
Tvhich  they  will  be  enabled  to  produce  a  pretended  reform 
aud  a  real  revolution.  If  ever  the  body  of  this  compound 
constitution  of  ours  ia  subverted  either  iii  favour  of  uu- 
liniited  monarchy,  or  of  wild  democracy,  that  ruin  will  most 
eertaifdi/  be  the  result  of  this  very  sort  of  maehinatiouB 
against  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  from  a  confi- 
dence in  the  views  or  intentions  of  any  statesman,  that  I 
think  he  is  to  be  indulged  iu  these  perilous  amusements. 

4)7.  Before  it  is  made  the  great  object  of  any  man's  poli- 
tical lite  to  raise  another  to  power,  it  is  right  to  consider 
what  are  the  real  dispositions  of  the  person  to  be  so  ele- 
vated. We  are  not  to  form  our  judgment  on  these  disposi- 
tions from  the  rides  and  principles  of  a  court  of  justice,  but 
from  those  of  private  discretion;  not  looking  for  what  would 
serve  to  criminate  another,  but  what  is  sulEicient  to  direct 
ouraelves.  By  a  comparison  of  a  series  of  the  discourses  and 
actions  of  certain  men  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  obtain  sufficient  indication  of  the  general 
tendency  of  their  views  aud  principles.  There  is  no  other 
rational  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  one 
or  two,  perhaps,  not  well-weighed  eipresaions,  or  some  one 
or  two  unconnected  aud  doubtful  affairs,  we  may  aud  ought  J 
to  judge  of  the  actions  or  words  by  our  previous  good  or 
ill  opinion  of  the  man.  But  this  allowance  has  its  bounds. 
It  does  not  extend  to  any  regular  course  of  systematic 
action,  or  of  constant  aud  repeated  discourse.  It  la  against 
every  principle  of  common  sense  and  of  justice  to  one- 
self, and  to  tne  public,  to  judge  of  a  series  of  speeches  and 
actions  from  the  man,  antl  not  of  the  man  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  language  and  conduct.  I  have  stated  the  above 
roattera,  not  as  inferring  a  criminal  charge  of  evil  intention. 
If  I  had  meant  to  do  so,  perhaps  they  are  stated  with  toler- 
able eiactnesa. — But  I  had  no  such  view.  The  intentions  of 
these  gentlemen  may  be  very  pure.  I  do  not  dispute  it^ 
But  I  think  they  are  in  some  great  error.  If  these  thingaJ 
are  done  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  with  good  intentions, 
they  are  not  done  less  dangerously  ;  for  it  shows  these  good 
intentions  are  not  under  the  direction  of  safe  maxims  tmiLj 
principles, 
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48.  Mr.  Foi,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  gentlemen  who  call 
tbemselvea  the  phalanx,  have  not  been  so  very  indulgent  t« 
others.  They  have  thought  proper  to  ascribe  to  those  mem- 
bera  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  in  exact  agreemenfi 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilljam,  abhor  aad 
oppose  the  French  system,  the  basest  and  most  unworthy 
motives  for  their  conduct ; — as  if  none  could  oppose  that 
atheistic,  immoral,  and  impolitic  project  set  up  in  France,  80 
disgraceful  and  destructive,  as  I  conceive,  to  human  nature 
itself,  but  with  some  sinister  intentions.  They  treat  those 
members  on  all  occasions  with  a  sort  of  lordly  insolence, 
though  they  are  persons  that  (whatever  homage  they  ii\ay 
pay  to  the  eloquence  of  the  gentlemen  who  choose  to  liok 
down  upon  them  with  scorn)  are  not  their  inferiors  in  any 
particular  which  calls  for  and  obtains  just  consideration 
from  the  public  ;  not  their  inferiors  in  knowledge  of  public 
law,  or  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  not  their  inferiors 
in  their  acquaintance  with  its  foreign  and  domestic  interests; 
not  their  inferiors  in  experience  or  practice  of  business ;  not 
their  inferiors  in  moral  character ;  not  their  inferiors  in  the 
proofs  they  have  given  of  zeal  and  industry  In  the  service  of 
their  country.  Without  denying  to  these  gentlemen  the  re- 
spectand  consideration  which,  it  is  allowed,  justly  belongs  to 
them,  we  see  no  rea.5on  why  they  should  not  n.s  well  be  obliged 
to  defer  something  to  our  opinions  as  that  we  should  be 
bound  blindly  and  servilely  to  follow  those  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Lamhton,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others.  We  are  members  of  parlia- 
ment and  their  equals.  We  never  consider  o;irselves  as  their 
followers.  These  gentlemen  (some  of  them  hardly  born  whea 
some  of  us  came  into  parliament)  have  tliought  proper  to  treat 
us  aa  deserters,  as  if  we  had  been  listed  into  their  phalanx  hke 
soldiers,  and  had  sworn  to  live  and  die  in  their  French  prin- 
ciples. This  insolent  claim  of  superiority  ou  their  part,  aad 
of  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  them  on  that  of  other  members,  is 
what  no  liberal  mind  will  submit  to  bear. 

49.  The  Society  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  the  Whiff 
Club,  and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  ana 
(I  believe)  the  Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as  some  clubs 
in  Scotland,  have  indeed  declared,  "That  their  confidence 
in,  and  attachment  to,  Mr.  Fox  lias  lately  been  confirmed, 
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strengtlicncd,  and  increased,  by  the  calumnies  (aa  tbey  are 
called)  against  him."  It  is  true,  Mr.  Fox  and  hia  frifinda 
have  those  testiinouiea  in  their  favour,  against  certain  old 
friends  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Tet,  on  a  full,  serioua, 
and,  I  think,  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  Avhole  of  what 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  tbeir  friends  have  acted,  suid, 
and  written,  in  this  session,  instead  of  doing  anything  which 
might  tend  to  procure  power,  or  any  ahare  of  it  whatsoever, 
to  them  or  to  their  phalanx,  (as  they  call  it,)  or  to  increase 
their  credit,  influence,  or  popularity  in  the  nation,  I  think 
it  one  of  my  most  serious  and  important  public  duties,  in 
Tphataoever  station  I  may  be  placed  for  the  snort  time  I  have 
to  live,  efiectually  to  employ  my  best  endeavoiu-s,  by  every 
prudent  and  every  lawful  means,  to  traverse  all  their  de- 
signs. I  have  only  to  lament,  that  my  abilities  are  not 
greater,  and  that  my  probability  of  life  is  not  better,  for  the 
more  eifectual  pursuit  of  that  ohject.  But  I  trust  that 
neither  the  principles  nor  exertions  will  die  with  me.  I  am 
the  rather  confirmed  in  this  my  resolution,  and  in  this  my 
wish  of  transmitting  it,  because  every  ray  of  hope  concern- 
ing a  possible  control  or  mitigation  of  the  enormous  mis- 
chiefs  which  the  principles  of  these  gentlemen,  and  which 
their  conneiions,  fiJl  as  dangerous  as  their  principles,  might 
receive  from  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  on  becoming  their  colleagues  in  office,  ia  now 
entirely  banished  from  the  mind  of  every  one  living. — It  ia 
apparent,  even  to  the  world  at  large,  that,  so  far  from  having 
a  power  to  direct  or  to  guide  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mv. 
Grey,  and  the  rest,  in  any  important  matter,  they  have  not, 
tbrough  this  session,  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  forbear, 
or  to  delay,  or  mitigate,  or  soften,  any  one  act,  or  any  one 
expression,  upon  subjects  oa  which  they  essentially  differed. 
50.  Even  if  this  hope  of  a  possible  control  did  exist,  yet  the 
declared  opiaiona  and  the  uniform  line  of  conduct  conformable 
to  those  opinions,  pursued  by  Mr.  Fox,  must  become  a  mat- 
ter of  senoua  alarm  if  he  should  obtain  a  power  either  at 
court  or  in  parliament,  or  in  the  nation  at  large ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason — He  must  be  the  moat  active  and  cflleient 
member  in  any  administration  of  which  he  shall  form  a  part. 
That  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  guided  by  such  not  dubious, 
,l)ut  delivered  and  avowed,  principles  and  maxims  of  policy  oa 
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to  need  a  watch  and  check  on  them,  iij  the  esercise  of  tUe 
highest  power,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  erery  man, 
"wliu  is  not  of  the  same  principlea,  and  guided  by  the  same 
maxims,  a  little  cautious  how  he  makes  himself  one  of  the 
traverses  of  a  ladder,  to  help  such  a  man,  or  such  a  set  of 
men,  to  climb  up  to  the  highest  authority.  A  minister  of  this 
country  is  tn  be  controlled  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
is  to  be  trusted,  not  controlled,  by  his  colleagues  in  office;  if 
he  were  to  be  controlled,  government,  which  ought  to  be 
the  source  of  order,  would  itself  become  a  scene  of  anarchy. 
Besides,  Mr.  Fox  is  a  man  of  an  aspiring  and  commandiag 
mind,  made  rather  to  control  than  to  be  controlled,  and  he 
never  will  be,  nor  can  be,  iu  any  administration,  in  which  he 
will  be  guided  by  any  of  those  whom  I  have  boon  accustomed 
to  confide  in.  It  ia  absurd  to  think  that  he  would  or  could. 
If  hia  ONTO  opinions  do  not  control  him,  nothing  can.  "WTien 
we  consider  of  an  adherence  to  a  man  which  leads  to  his 
power,  we  must  not  only  see  what  the  man  is,  but  how  he 
stands  related.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Fox  acts 
in  close  and  inseparable  connexion  with  another  gentleman 
of  exactly  the  same  description  as  himself,  and  who,  perhaps, 
of  the  two,  13  the  leader.  The  rest  of  the  body  are  not  a 
great  deal  more  tractable ;  and  over  them,  if  Mr.  Fox  and 
Sir.  Sheridan  have  authority,  most  assuredly  the  Duke  of 
Portland  has  not  the  smallest  degree  of  influence. 

51.  One  must  take  care,  that  a  blind  partiality  to  some 
persons,  and  as  blind  a  hatred  to  others,  may  not  enter  into 
our  minds  under  a  colour  of  inflexible  public  principle.  "We 
hear,  as  a  reason  for  clinging  to  Mr.  Fox  at  present,  that 
nine  years  ago  Mr.  Pitt  got  into  power  by  mischievous  in- 
r  trigues  with  the  court,  with  the  dissenters,  and  with  other 
L  factious  people  out  of  parliament,  to  the  discredit  and 
^^  "Weakening  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
I^P  conduct  nine  years  ago,  I  still  hold  to  be  very  culpable. 
f  There  arc,  however,  many  things  verj'  culpable  that  I  do  not 
I  know  how  to  punish.  My  opinion,  on  such  matters,  I  must 
I  submit  to  the  good  of  the  state,  as  I  have  done  on  other  oc- 
I  easions ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  authors  and 
I  juauagcrs  of  the  American  war,  with  whom  I  have  acteil. 
M  boLh  in  ofBfB  and  in  opposition,  with  great  confidence  aud 
■  dity,  though  I  thought  many  of  their  acta  criminal  and 
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impeachable.  Whilst  the  misconduct  of  Sir.  Pitt  aud  his 
associates  was  yet  roccnt,  it  was  uot  possible  to  get  Mr.  Fox 
of  himself  to  take  a  single  step,  or  even  to  eouutenance 
others  in  taking  auy  step  unou  the  ground  of  that  niiscou- 
duct  aud  false  policy,  though  if  the  matters  had  been  then 
taken  up  and  pursued,  such  a  step  could  not  have  appeared 
&o  eAndently  desperate  as  now  it  is.  So  far  from  pursuing 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  know  that  then,  and  for  some  time  after,  some  of 
Mr.  Fox's  friends  were  actually,  and  with  no  small  earnest- 
ness, looking  out  to  a  coalition  with  that  gentleman.  For 
years  I  never  heard  this  circumstance  of  Mr.  Pitt's  miscon- 
duct ou  that  occasion  mentioned  by  Mr.  Foi,  either  jn 
public  or  in  private,  as  a  ground  for  opposition  to  that 
miuiatcr.  All  opposition,  from  that  penod  to  this  very 
session,  has  proceeded  upon  the  separate  measures  as  they 
separately  arose,  without  auy  vindictive  retrospect  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  conduct  in  1784.  My  memory,  however,  may  fail  me. 
I  must  appeal  to  the  printed  debates,  which  (so  far  as  Mr. 
"Fox  is  concerned)  are  unusually  accurate. 

52.  Wliatever  might  have  been  in  onr  power  at  an  early 
period,  at  this  day  I  see  no  remedy  for  what  was  done  in 
1781.  I  had  no  great  hopes  even  at  the  time.  I  was  there- 
fore very  eager  to  record  a  remonstrance  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  caution  against  such  a  popular 
delusion  in  times  to  come ;  and  this  I  then  feared,  and  now 
am  certain,  in  all  that  could  be  done.  1  know  of  no  w^ay  of 
animadvertiug  ou  the  crown.  I  know  of  no  mode  of  calling 
to  account  the  House  of  Lords,  who  threw  out  the  India  bill, 
in  a  way  not  much  to  their  credit.  As  little,  or  rather  less, 
am  I  able  to  coerce  the  people  at  large,  who  behaved  very 
unwisely  and  interaperately  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
then  accused,  by  me  as  well  as  others,  of  attempting  to  be 
minister  without  enjoying  the  confidence  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  though  he  djd  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  crown. 
That  House  of  Coramons,  whose  confidence  he  did  not  en- 
joy, unfortunately  did  not  itself  enjoy  the  confidence  (though 
■we  well  deserved  it)  either  of  the  crown  or  of  the  public. 
For  want  of  that  confidence,  the  then  House  of  Commons 
did  not  survive  tlie  contest.  Since  that  period  Mr.  Pitt  has 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  Lords,  aud 
of  the  Mouse  of  G&mmonSj  through  two  successive  parliaments; 
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je  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  confidence  ( 
peonle  mthout  doora,  as  Lib  great  rival.  Before  -whom,  then, 
18  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  impeached,  and  hy  whom  ?  The  more  I 
coasider  the  matter,  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  idea  of  proscribing  Mr.  Pitt  indirectltf,  when  you  cannot 
dirrcfh/  punish  him,  ia  as  chimerical  a  project,  and  aa  un- 

uritifiable,  as  it  would  be  to  have  proscribed  Lord  Nortt. 

'^ov  siipposingj  that  by  indirect  ways  of  opposition,  by  op- 
position upon  measures  whicli  do  not  relate  to  the  business 
of  1784,  but  which  on  other  grounds  might  prove  unpopular, 
you  were  to  drive  him  from  his  seat,  this  would  be  no  ex- 
ample whatever  of  punishment  for  the  matters  we  charge  as 
oft'ences  in  1784.  On  a  cool  and  dispassionate  view  of  the 
aftairs  of  thia  time  and  country,  it  appears  obvious  to  me, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  great  men,  that  is,  Mr. 
Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  must  be  minister.  They  are,  I  am  aony 
for  it,  irreconcilable.  Mr.  Fox's  conduct  in  thi^  session  has 
rendered  the  idea  of  his  power  a  matter  of  serious  alarm  to 
many  people,  who  were  very  little  pleased  with  the  proceedingB 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration.  They  hke 
neither  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  nor  that  of  Mr. 
Fox,  in  1793  ;  but  they  estimate  which  of  the  evils  is  moat 
pressing  at  the  time,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  conBC- 
queuce  of  a  change.  If  Mr.  Foi  he  wedded,  they  must  he 
Bensible  that  his  opinions  and  principleB,  on  the  now  existing 
state  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  must  be  taken  aa  his 
portion.  In  his  train  mvist  also  be  taken  the  whole  body  of 
gentlemen  who  are  pledged  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  common  pohtics  and  principles. — I  believe  no  king  of 
Great  Britain  ever  will  adopt,  for  hia  confidential  servants, 
that  body  of  gentlemen  holding  that  body  of  principles. 
Even  if  the  present  king  or  his  successor  should  think  nt  to 
take  that  step,  I  apprehend  a  gener.'il  discontent  of  thoee, 
who  wish  that  this  nation  and  that  Europe  should  eoutinue 
in  their  present  state,  would  ensue ;  a  discontent,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  principles  and  progress  of  the  new  men  in 
power,  would  shake  this  kingdom  to  its  foundations.  I  do 
not  believe  any  one  political  conjecture  can  be  more  certain 
than  this. 

53.  Without  at  all  defending  or  palliating  Mr.  Pitt's  vou- 
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Sfluct  iu  1784,  I  must  obsenre,  that  the  criBia  of  1793,  with 
Tegiird  to  everj'thiug  at  home  and  abroad,  is  full  as  itnportaut 
as  that  of  1784  ever  was ;  and,  if  for  no  other  reason,  by 
teiug  present,  is  much  more  important.  It  is  not  to  iiina 
years  ago  we  are  to  look  for  the  danger  of  Mr.  Fox's  and 
Mt.  Sheridan's  conduct,  and  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  act 
■with  them.  It  is  at  this  vory  tiuie,  and  in  this  very  session, 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  strenuously  resisted,  they  would 
Hot  merely  have  diacredited  the  House  of  CommoiM,  (aa  Mr. 
Pitt  did  in  1784,  when  he  persuaded  the  king  to  reject  their 
advice,  and  to  appeal  from  them  to  the  people,)  but  iu  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  the  meana  of  wholly  aubvcrting 
the  House  of  Commous  and  the  IIouBe  of  Peers,  and  the 
•whole  constitution  actual  and  virtual,  together  with  the 
safety  and  independence  of  this  natiou,  and  the  peace  and 
settlement  of  every  state  in  the  now  Christian  world.  It  is 
to  our  opinion  of  the  nature  of  Jacobinieiu,  and  of  the  pro- 
bability, by  corruption,  faction,  and  Sorce,  of  its  gaining 
ground  everywhere,  that  the  question  whom  and  what  you 
are  to  support  ia  to  be  determined.  I'or  my  part,  without 
doubt  or  hesitation,  I  look  upon  Jacobiuiam  as  the  most 
dreadful  and  the  most  shameful  evU.  which  ever  afflicted 
mankind,  a  tiling  which  goes  beyond  the  power  of  all  calcu- 
lation in  its  mischief;  and  that  if  it  is  suflercd  to  exist  in 
France,  we  must  in  England,  and  speedily  too,  fall  into  that 
calamity. 

54,  I  figure  to  myself  the  purpose  of  these  gentlemen  ac- 

i  compliahed,  and  this  ministry  destroyed.      I  see  that  the 

I  personSj  who  in  that  case  must  rule,  can  be  no  other  than 

I  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grrey,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 

I  downe,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Duke  of 

KSTorfoLk,  with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  friends  of  the  people, 

Prlie  parliamentary  reformers,  and  the  admirera  of  the  French 

r  Eevolation.     The  principal  of  these  are  all  formally  pledged 

I  to  their  projects.     If  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitz- 

I  William  should  be  admitted  into  that  system,  (as  they  might 

'  and  probably  would  he,)  it  ia  quite  certain  they  could  not 

have  the  amalloat  weight  in  it ;  less,  indeed,  than  what  they 

now  possess,  if  less  were  possible :  because  they  would  be 

less  wanted  than  they  now  are ;  and  because  all  those  whc 

join  them,  ajid  to  act  under  them,  ha^ e  been  re» 
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jected  by  tbe  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  ^Fitzwilliam  them* 
selres ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  finding  tbem  thus  bj  tiiemaelTes  dis- 
armed, bas  built  quite  a  new  &bric,  upon  quite  a  new  fnind- 
ation.  There  is  no  trifling  on  this  subject.  We  see  \&j 
distinctly  before  us  the  ministry  that  would  be  finrmed,  and 
the  plan  that  would  be  pursued.  If  we  Hke  ibe  plan,  ire 
must  wish  the  power  of  those  who  are  to  carry  it  into  execa- 
tion :  but  to  pursue  the  political  exaltation  of  tiioae  whose 
political  measures  we  disutprove,  and  whose  princinles  we 
dissent  firom,  is  a  species  of  modnn  politics  not  easuy  com* 
prehensible,  and  which  must  end  in  the  min  of  tbe  oountiy, 
if  it  should  continue  and  spread.  Mr.  Pitt  amy  be  the 
worst  of  men,  and  Mr.  Fox  mM'  be  the  best ;  bat,  att  present, 
the  former  is  in  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  of  t£e  order 
of  things  long  established  in  Europe:  Mr.  Vox.  is  not.  I 
hare,  for  one,  been  bom  in  this  order  of  things,  and  would 
fain  die  in  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  sufSiaerat  to  make  men  as 
rirtuous,  as  happy,  and  as  knowing,  as  anytinng  whidi  Mr. 
¥ox,  and  his  friends  abroad  or  at  home,  would  snbatitiiie  in 
its  place ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  set  of  politieiaiw 
should  obtain  power  in  England!,  whose  princ^Ies  or  schemes 
should  lead  them  to  countenance  persons  or  factions  whose 
object  is  to  introduce  some  new  devised  order  of  things  into 
England;  or  to  support  that  order,  where  it  is  already  intro- 
duced, in  France ;  a  place,  in  which  if  it  can  be  fixed,  in  my 
mind,  it  must  have  a  certain  and  decided  influence  in  and 
upon  this  kingdom.  This  is  my  account  of  my  conduct  to 
my  private  friends.  I  have  already  said  all  I  wish  to  say,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  public.  I  write  this  with  pain,  and  witii  a 
heart  full  of  grieL 
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BY  THE  LATE  WILLIAU  BURKX,  ESQ. 
1794. 

The  FroBct  Rerolution  has  lieen  the  subject  of  Tariorua 
speculations,  and  various  historiea.     As  might  he  expected, 

•  the  royalists  and  the  republicana  liave  diifered  a  good  deal  in 
their  accounts  of  the  nTinciplea  of  that  Bcvolution,  of  the 
springs  which  have  set  it  in  motion,  and  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  those  who  have  hcen,  or  still  are,  the  principal  actors 
on  that  astauishing  scene. 

They  who  arc  inclined  to  think  favouralily  of  that  eyent, 
will  undoubtedly  object  to  every  state  of  facts  which  comes 
only  from  the  authority  of  a  ro>'alist.  Thus  much  must  be 
allowed  by  those  who  arc  the  rao^t  firmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  rehgion,  law,  and  order,  (ibr  of  such,  and  not  of 
■friends  to  despotism,  the  royal  party  is  composed,)  that  their 
very  aftection  to  this  generous  and  manly  cause,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  a  HevolutioiL,  not  less  fatal  to  liberty  than  to 
government,  may  possibly  lead  theiti  in  some  particulars  to  a 

!  .more  harsh  representation  of  the  proceedings  of  their  adver- 
saries, than  would  be  allowed  by  the  cold  neutrality  of  an 
impartial  judge.  This  sort  of  error  arises  from  a  source 
highly  laudable  ;  hut  the  exactness  of  truth  may  suffer  even 
irom  the  feelings  of  virtue.  History  will  do  justice  to  the 
intentions  of  worthy  men ;  but  it  will  be  on  its  guard  against 
their  irkflrmities;  it  will  examine,  with  great  strictness  of 
acrutiny,  whatever  appears  from  a  writer  in  favour  of  his 
own  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  escapes  him,  and 
makes  against  that  cause,  comes  with  the  greatest  weight. 
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In  tliia  important  controversyj  the  translator  of  the  fol- 
lowing work  brini^a  forward  to  the  English  tribunal  of  opinion 
the  testimony  of  a  w  jtnesa  beyond  all  exception.  His  com* 
petence  is  undoubted.  He  knows  everything  which  concerns 
this  Revolution  to  tlie  bottom.  He  is  a  chief  actor  in  all  the 
oceneH  which  he  presents.  No  man  can  object  to  him  as  a 
royalist :  the  royal  party,  and  the  Christian  religion,  never 
had  a  more  determined  enemy.  lu  a  word,  it  is  Brissot.- 
It  ia  Brissot,  the  republican,  the  Jacobin,  and  the  philos 
pher,  who  ia  brought  to  give  an  account  of  Jacobinism,  and 
of  republicanism,  and  of  philosophy. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  thia  his  account  of  th 
genius  of  Jacobinism,  and  ita  effects,  is  not  confined  to  tl 
period  in  which  that  faction  came  to  be  divided  within  itself. 
In  several,  and  those  very  important,  particulars,  Brissot's 
observations  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  period,  be- 
fore tbe  great  schism,  and  whilst  the  Jacobins  acted  as  one 
body  ;  ineorauch,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  procoedingi 
of  the  ruling  powers,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  in  France,  bo  strikingly  painted,  bo  strongly  and  bo 
justly  reprobated  by  Brissot,  were  the  acts  of  Brissot  him- 
self and  his  associates.  All  the  membera  of  the  Girondin 
subdivision  were  as  deeply  concerned  as  any  of  the  Moun- 
tain could  possibly  be,  and  some  of  them  much  more  deeplv, 
in  those  horrid  transactions  which  have  filled  ali  the  think- 
ing part  of  Europe  with  the  greatest  detestation,  and  with 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  common  liberty  and 
safety. 

A  question  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  in- 
duce Brissot  to  draw  such  a  picture  ?  He  must  have  been 
sensible  it  was  his  own.  The  answer  is, — the  inducement 
was  the  same  with  that  which  led  him  to  partake  in  the  per- 
petration of  all  the  crimes,  the  calamitous  effects  of  whid 
he  describes  with  the  pen  of  a  master — ambition.  His 
tion  haviag  obtained  their  stupendous  and  unnatural  powe 
by  rooting  out  of  the  miiida  of  his  unhappy  countiyme 
every  principle  of  religion,  morality,  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  hoB 
our,  discovered,  that,  when  authority  caTue  into  their  handl_ 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  for  them  to  carrr 
on  govemmeut  on  the  principlea  by  which  they  had  de^ 
atrojed  it. 
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The  rights  of  men,  and  the  new  prindplea  of  liberty  and 
equality,  were  very  unhandy  mstruments  for  those  who 
unshod  to  establish  a  system  of  tranquillity  and  order.  They 
who  were  taught  to  find  nothing  to  respect  in  the  title  and 
the  virtuea  of  Louia  the  Sixteenth,  a  prince  succeeding' to  the 
throne  by  the  fundamental  laws,  in  the  line  of  a  succession 
of  nionarchs  continued  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  found 
notliiug  which  could  bind  them  to  an  implicit  fidelity,  and 
dutiful  allegiance,  to  Messrs.  Brisaot,  Vergniaux,  Condorcet, 
Anaeharsis  OlootSj  and  Thomas  Paine. 

In  this  difficulty,  they  did  as  well  as  they  could.  To  go- 
vern the  people,  they  must  incline  the  people  to  obey.  The 
■work  was  difficult,  but  it  was  necessary.  They  were  to  ac- 
complish it  by  such  materials  and  by  such  instruments  as 
they  had  in  their  hands.  They  were  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  order,  morality,  and  submission  to  the  laws,  from 
the  principles  of  atheism,  profligacy,  and  sedition.  Ill  as 
the  disguise  became  them,  they  began  to  assume  the  mask 
of  an  austere  and  rigid  virtue  ;  they  exhausted  all  the  stores 
of  their  eloquence  (which  in  some  of  them  were  not  incon- 
siderable) in  declamations  against  tumult  and  confusion ; 
they  made  daily  harangues  on  the  blessings  of  order,  dis- 
cipline, quiet,  and  obedience  to  authority  ;  they  even  showed 
acme  sort  of  disposition  to  protect  such  property  as  had  not 
been  confiscated.  They,  who  on  every  occasion  had  dis- 
covered a  sort  of  furious  thirst  of  blood,  and  a  greedy  appe- 
tite for  slaughter,  who  avowed  and  gloried  iu  the  murders 
and  massacres  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  October,  and  of  the  tenth  of  August,  now  began  to 
be  squeamish  and  fastidious  with  regard  to  those  of  the  se- 
cond of  September. 

In  their  pretended  acmples  on  the  sequel  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  tenth  of  August,  they  imposed  upon  no  living  crea- 
ture, and  they  obtained  not  the  smalleat  credit  for  humanity. 
Thev  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinction,  by  the  belief  ol 
which  they  hoped  to  keep  the  spirit  of  murder  safely  bottled 
up,  and  sealed  for  their  own  purposes,  without  endangering 
themselves  by  the  fumes  of  the  poison  which  they  prepared 
for  their  enemies. 

Eoland  was  the  chief  and  the  most  accredited  of  the  fac- 
tion : — his  morals  had  furnished  little  matter  of  exception 
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againat  bim  ; — old,  domestic,  aud  morions,  he  led  a  privnte 
We  suffieiently  blameless.  He  was  therefore  set  up  as  the 
Cato  of  the  republican  paity,  which  did  not  abound  in  auch 
characters. 

This  man,  like  moat  of  the  chiefs,  was  the  manager  of  a 
newspaper,  in  which  he  promoted  the  interest  of  his  party. 
He  was  a  fatal  preeeut  made  by  the  revolutionists  to  the 
unhappy  king,  aa  one  of  his  miniBtera  under  the  new  consti- 
tution. Amongst  his  colleagues  were  Claviere  and  Servan. 
All  the  three  have,  since  that  time,  either  lost  their  heads 
by  the  aie  of  their  associates  in  robeHion,  or,  to  evade  theii' 
own  revolutionary  justice,  have  fallen  by  their  own  hands. 

These  ministers  were  regarded  by  the  king  as  in  a  conspi- 
racy to  dethrone  him.  Nobody  who  coaaidera  the  circum- 
stancea  which  preceded  the  dejposition  of  Louis  the  Siiteentt, 
nobody  who  attends  to  the  subaeiiuent  conduct  of  those  min- 
isters, can  hesitate  about  the  reality  of  such  a  conspiracy. 
The  king  certainly  had  no  doubt  of  it ;  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  remove  them;  aud  the  necessity,  which  first 
obliged  him  to  chooae  such  regicide  rainisters,  constrained 
him  to  replace  them  by  Dumourier  the  Jacobin,  and  some 
others  of  little  efficiency,  though  of  a  better  description. 

A  little  before  this  removal,  and  evidently  as  a  part  of 
the  conspiracy,  Eoland  put  into  the  king's  hands,  as  a  memo- 
rial, the  most  insolent,  seditious,  and  atrocious  libel,  that  J 
has  probably  ever  been  penned.     Tliis  paper  Roland  a  fewM 
days  after  delivered  to  the  National  Aasemhly,*  who  instantly  " 
published  and  dispersed  it  all  over  France  ;  and  in  order  to 
give  it  the  stronger  operation  they  declared,  that  he  and  his 
brother  ministers  liad  carried  with  them  the  regret  of  the 
nation.     None    of  the  writings,  which  have   inflamed  th&J 
Jacobin  spirit  to  a  savage  fury,  ever  worked  up  a  fiercer  fer^B 
ment  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  republicans  in  every^ 
part  of  France. 

Under  the  tliin  veil  of  prediction,  he  strongly  reoomntetub 
aU  the  abominable  practices  wliich  afterwards  followed.     In 
particular  he  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  populace  againstfl 
the  respectable  and  conscientious  clergy,  who  became  the^ 
chief  objects  of  the  massacre,  and  who  were  to  him  the 

'  PrcscnLcd  (o  tlie  king  June  13,  deliveisd  lo  iim  the  preceding  Mon* 
-iay.—  Tratislator. 
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cluef  objects  of  a  laalignity  and  rancour  that  one  coujd  hartllr 
tiiink  to  exist  in  a  human  heart. 

We  have  the  relics  of  his  fanatical  persecution  here.  Wo 
are  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  persecutors 
and  of  the  persecuted — 1  do  not  say  the  accusers  and  ac- 
cused ;  because,  in  all  the  furious  declamations  of  the  athe- 
istic faction  against  these  men,  not  one  specific  charge  haa 
been  made  upon  any  one  person  of  those  irho  Buffered  in 
their  massacre,  or  by  their  decree  of  exile. 

The  king  had  declared  that  he  woidd  sooner  perish  under 
their  ase  (he  too  well  aaw  what  was  preparing  for  him)  than 
give  his  sanction  to  the  iniquitous  act  of  proscription,  under 
which  those  innocent  people  were  to  be  transported. 

On  this  proscription  of  the  clergy  a  principal  part  of  the 
ostensible  quarrel  between  the  king  and  those  mmiaters  had 
turned.  From  the  time  of  the  authorized  publication  of 
this  libel,  some  of  the  manoBUTrea  long  and  uniformly  pur- 
sued for  the  king's  deposition  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent and  declared. 

The  10th  of  August  came  on,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
Boland  had  predicted ;  it  was  followed  by  the  same  conse- 
quences.— The  king  was  deposed,  after  cruel  massacres  in 
the  courts  and  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  and  in  almost 
aU  parts  of  the  city.  In  reward  of  his  treason  to  hia  old 
master,  Eolaud  was  by  his  new  masters  named  minister  of 
the  home  department. 

The  massacres  of  the  2nd  of  September  were  begotten 
by  the  maasaerea  of  the  10th  of  August.  They  were  uni- 
versally foreseen  and  hourly  expected.  During  this  short 
interval  between  the  two  murderous  scenes,  the  fiu-ies,  male 
and  female,  cried  out  havoc  as  loudly  and  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
The  ordinary  jails  were  all  filled  with  prepared  victims : 
and,  w)ieii  they  overflowed,  churches  were  turned  into  jails. 
At  this  time  the  relentless  Eoland  had  the  care  of  the 
general  police ;  he  had  for  his  colleague  the  bloody  Danton. 
who  was  minister  of  justice: — the  insidious  Pction  was 
mayor  of  Paris — ^the  treacherous  Manuel  was  procurator  of 
the  Common-hall.  The  magistrates  (some  or  all  of  them) 
were  evidently  the  authors  of  this  massacre.  Lest  the  na- 
tional guards  should,  by  their  very  name,  be  reminded  of  their 
dut^  in  prefierving  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  com- 
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moD-council  of  Paris,  pretending  tliat  it  ine  in  vain  to  thiiik 
of  resistiiig  the  murderers,  (although  in  truth  neither  their 
numbers  nor  their  arms  trere  at  all  formidable.)  obliged  thoae 
guards  to  draw  the  charges  from  their  muskets,  and  to<^ 
away  their  baTonets.  One  of  their  jonmaliBta,  and,  second- 
ing to  their  fashion,  one  of  their  leading  statesmen,  GKnsis, 
mentions  this  tact  in  his  newspaper,  which  he  formerly  call- 
ed the  Galley  Journal.  The  title  was  well  suited  to  the 
paper  and  its  author.  For  some  felonies  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys ;  but,  by  the  benignity  of  the  late  king, 
this  felon  (to  be  one  day  aidranced  to  the  rank  of  a  regicide) 
had  bem  pardoned  and  released  at  the  intercession  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  Hia  gratitude  was  such  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected ;  and  it  has  lately  been  ' 
rewarded  as  it  deserved.  This  liberated  galley-slave  w&^ 
rused,  in  mockery  of  all  criminal  law,  to  be  minister  of  jus- 
tice :  he  became  &om  his  elevation  a  more  conspicuous  object  _ 
of  accusation,  and  he  has  since  received  the  punishment  oi  ■ 
his  former  crimes  in  proscription  and  death.  n 

It  will  be  asked,  now  the  minister  of  the  home  depart- 
ment was  employed  at  this  crisis  ?  The  day  afler  the  mas- 
sacre had  commenced,  Boland  appeared ;  but  not  with  the 
powerful  apparatus  of  a  protecting  magistrate,  to  rescue  those 
who  had  survived  the  slaughter  of  the  first  day ;  nothing  of 
this.  On  the  3rd  of  September  (that  is,  the  day  after  the 
commencement  of  the  massacre) '  he  writes  a  long,  elaborate, 
verbose  epistle  to  the  Assembly,  in  which,  after  magnifying, 
according  to  the  bon  ton  of  the  Bevolution,  his  o^m  inte-  , 
grity,  humanity,  courage,  and  patriotism,  he  first  directly  J 
justifies  all  the  bloody  proceedmgs  of  the  10th  of  Augusts 
He  considers  the  slaugnter  of  that  day  as  a  necessary  mea* 
sure  for  defeating  a  conspiracy,  which  (with  a  fuU  knowledge 
of  the  Msehood  of  his  assertion)  he  asserts  to  have  heea 
formed  for  a  massacre  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  which,  he 
more  than  insinuates,  was  the  work  of  his  late  unhappy  mas- 
ter ;  who  was  universally  known  to  carry  his  dread  of  shed« 
ding  the  blood  of  hia  most  guilty  subjects  to  an  excess. 

"  Without  the  day  of  the  tenth,"  says  he,  "  it  is  evident 
that  we  should  have  been  lost.     The  court,  prepared  for  a 

'  Letter  to  the  National  A^semblv,  signed — The  Minister  of  tike  I*^ 
rior,  ROLAND,  dated  Paris,  Sept.  3rd,  -UA  year  of  Lib^. 
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ascufl,  to  diaplay  over  Paris  the  etaiidard  of  death,  nad  to 
reign  tbsro  by  terror.  The  sense  of  the  people,  (le  senti- 
ment,) always  just  and  ready  when  their  opinion  ia  noi  cor- 
rupted, foresaw  the  epoch  marked  for  their  deatruction,  and 
Tendered  it  fatal  to  the  conspirators."  He  then  proceeds, 
in  the  cant  which  has  been  apphed  to  palliate  all  their  atro- 
cities from  the  14ith  of  July,  1789,  to  the  present  time; 
— "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  thinga,"  continues  he,  "  and  in  that 
of  the  human  heart,  that  victory  should  bring  with  it  some 
excess.  The  sea,  agitated  by  a  violent  storm,  roars  long  after 
the  tempest;  hut  everything  has  bounds^  which  ought  at 
length  to  be  observed." 

In  this  memorable  epistle,  he  considers  such  excesses  as 
fatalities  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  conse- 
quently not  to  be  punished.  He  allows  a  space  of  time  for 
the  duration  of  these  agitations:  and  leat  he  should  be 
thought  rigid  and  too  scanty  in  his  measure,  he  thinks  it 
may  be  long.  But  he  would  have  things  to  cease  at  length. 
But  when  and  where  ? — When  they  may  approach  his  own 
person. 

"  Yesterday"  says  he,  " the  miniatera  were  denounced : 
vaguely  indeed  as  to  the  matter,  because  subjects  of  reproach 
were  wanting ;  but  with  that  warmth  and  force  of  assertion, 
which  strike  the  imagination  and  seduce  it  for  a  moment, 
and  which  mislead  and  destroy  confidence,  without  which  no 
man  should  remain  in  place  in  a  free  government.  Yesterday 
again,  in  an  assembly  of  the  presidents  of  aU  the  sec- 
tions, convoked  by  the  ministers,  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
all  miudSf  and  of  mutual  explanation,  I  perceive  that  distrust 
which  suspects,  interrogates,  and  fetters  operations." 

In  this  manner  (that  is,  in  mutual  suspicious  and  inter- 
rogatories) this  virtuous  minister  of  the  home  department, 
and  all  the  magistracy  of  Paris,  spent  the  first  day  of  the 
massacre,  the  atrocity  of  which  has  spread  horror  and  alarm 
throughout  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  tlio  putting  a 
stop  to  the  massacre  had  any  part  in  the  object  of  their 
meeting,  or  in  their  consultations  when  they  were  met. 
Here  was  a  minister  tremblingly  alive  to  his  own  safety, 
dead  to  that  of  hia  fellow-eitizena,  eager  to  preserve  his  place, 
mid  worse  than  indifferent  about  its  most  important  dutier 
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Speaking  of  the  people,  he  sajs,  "  that  their  hiddeji  eiiemie« 
may  make  use  of  mia  affka'tion "  (the  tender  appeUatiou 
■which  he  gives  to  horrid  Tuassacre)  "  to  hurt  their  h&tt  friends, 
and  their  tno«4  able  defenders,  Alreadff  the  example  begins ; 
let  it  restrain  and  arrest  ajtut  rage.  Indiguation  carried  to 
its  heig-ht  commences  proscriptiona  which  fall  only  on  the 
guilty,  but  ia  which  error  and  particular  passions  may  shortly 
inrolve  the  honest  ntan." 

lie  saw  that  the  able  artificera  in  the  trade  and  mystery^ 
of  murder  did  not  choose  that  their  skill  should  be  unem- 
ployed after  their  first  work ;  and  that  they  were  ftill  as 
ready  to  cut  off  their  rivals  aa  their  enemies.  This  gave  him 
one  alarm,  that  was  serioua.  This  letter  of  Boland  in  even" 
part  of  it  lets  out  the  secret  of  all  the  parties  in  this  revolu- 
tiou.  IHena  rimaritm  est:  hoe,  atfue  illaa,  per^uit.  We 
Bee  that  none  of  them  condemn  the  oecasional  practice  of 
murder ;  pi-ovided  it  ia  properly  applied ;  provided  it  is  kept  « 
within  the  bounds  whi«h  ea/ch  of  those  parties  think  propepW 
to  preainribe.  In  this  case  Eoland  feared,  that,  if  what  was 
occasionally  useful  should  become  habitual,  the  practice 
might  go  farther  than  was  foiivenieiit.  It  might  involve  the 
best  friends  of  the  last  revolution,  aa  it  had  done  the  heroes 
of  the  first  revolution :  he  feared  that  it  would  not  be  con- 
iiaed  to  the  La  Fayettes  and  Clermont-Tonneires,  the  Du- 
ponts  and  Barnaves ;  but  that  it  nught  extend  to  the  Brissots 
and  Verguiuuxs,  to  the  Condoreeta,  the  Pctions,  and  to  him- 
self. Under  this  apprehension  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
humane  feelings  were  altogethei"  uuailected. 

His  observations  on  the  massacre  of  the  preceding  day  «r© 
such  as  cannot  be  passed  over : — "  Yeaterdny,"  said  he,  "  was 
a  day  upon  the  events  of  wlueh  it  is  perhaps  necessasy  to 
leave  a  veil;  I  know  that  the  people  with  their  vengeance 
mingled  a  sort  of  justice ;  they  did  not  take  for  vietuna  af2 
who  presented  themselves  to  their  fiiry ;  they  directed  it  to^^ 
them  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  spared  bt/  the  steord  of  tht^^ 
law,  and  who  they  believed,  from  the  peril  of  circumstances,'™ 
should  be  sacrificed  without  delay.     But  I  know  that  it  is 
easy  to  villains  and  traitors  ^,0  misrepresent  this  effervescenee, 
and  that  it  must  be  checked :  I  know  that  wo  owe  to  all 
France  the  declaration,  that  the  executive  power  could  not 
foresee  or  prevent  this  excess.     I  know  th«c  it  a  due  to  the 
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constituted  autlioHties  to  place  a  limit  to  it,  or  consider 
them8t4vea  aa  abolisbed." 

In  the  midst  of  thia  carnage  he  thinliB  of  nothing  but 
throwing  a  veil  over  it :  which  was  at  once  to  cover  the 
guilty  from  puniahment,  and  to  extinguish  all  compassion  for 
the  sufferers.  He  apologizea  for  it ;  in  fact,  he  justifies  it 
He,  who  (as  the  reader  has  just  seen  in  what  is  quoted  fi-om 
this  letter)  feels  so  much  indignation  at  "  vague  denimcia- 
tiona  "  when  made  against  himself,  and  from  which  lie  then 
feared  nothing  more  than  the  subversion  of  his  power,  is  not 
ashamed  to  consider  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  massacre 
the  Parisians  brought  against  his  master  upon  denunciations 
as  vague  as  possible,  or  rather  upon  no  denunciations,  as  a 
perfect  justification  of  tho  monstrous  proceedings  against 
him.  lie  is  not  ashamed  to  call  the  murder  of  the  unhappy 
priests  in  the  Carmes,  who  were  under  no  criminal  denun- 
ciation whatsoever,  "  a  vengeance  mingled  with  a  sort  ofjui 
iice  ;^'  he  observes  that  "thej  had  been  a  long  time  spared' 
by  tho  sword  of  the  law,"  and  calls  by  anticipation  all  tliose, 
who  should  represent  this  ^^ effervescence'^  in  other  colours, 
villains  and  traitors:  he  did  not  then  foresee,  how  soon  him- 
self and  his  accomplices  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  as- 
suming the  pretended  character  of  this  new  sort  of  "  villany 
and  treason"  m  the  hope  of  obliterating  the  memory  of  their 
former  real  viUanies  and  treaso?is: — ^ho  did  not  foresee,  that 
in  the  course  of  sis  months  a  formal  manifesto  on  the  part 
of  himscli"  and  his  faction,  ivritten  by  his  confederate  Brissot, 
was  to  represent  this  "effervescence"  as  another  "  St.  Bar- 
tftolomev! ;"  and  speak  of  it  as  fiaving  made  humanity  shud- 
der^ and  sidlied  the  Revolution  fur  ever} 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  takes  upon  himself  to  know 
the  motives  of  the  assassins,  their  policy,  and  even  what  they 
"believed."  How  could  this  be  if  he  had  no  connexion  with 
them?  He  praises  the  murderers  for  not  having  taken  as 
yet  all  the  lives  of  those  who  had,  as  he  calls  it,  "presented 
themselves  as  victims  to  their  fury."  He  paints  the  miser- 
able prisoners  who  had  been  forcibly  piled  upon  one  another 
in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  by  his  faction,  as  presenting 
themselves  as  victims  to  their  fur)'' ;  as  if  death  was  their 
choice ;  or,  (allowing  the  idiom  of  his  language  to  make  this 
'  See  p.  12,  and  p.  13,  of  this  translation. 


equivocal,)  as  if  they  were  by  some  accident  presented  to  tbe 
fury  of  their  assassins :  whereas  he  knew,  that  the  leaders  li 
the  murderers  sought  these  pure  and  innocent  ^-ictims  in  thu 
places  where  they  had  deposited  them,  and  were  sure  to  find 
them.  The  very  eelectioUj  which  he  praises  as  a  sort  of  jut' 
tice  temperitig  their  fury,  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  foifr 
sight,  deliberation,  and  method,  with  which  this  massacre 
was  mode.  He  knew  that  circmnBtanee  on  the  very  day  of 
the  commencement  of  the  massacres,  when,  in  all  probabilitT» 
he  had  begun  this  letter,  for  he  presented  it  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  very  noit. 

Whilst,  however,  he  defends  these  acts,  he  is  conseiouB 
that  they  will  appear  in  another  light  to  the  world.  He 
therefore  acquits  the  executive  power,  that  is,  he  acquits  him- 
self (but  only  by  his  own  assertion)  of  those  acts  "  of  venge- 
ance mixed  with  a  sort  oj'  Justice,"  "  as  an  ercftwwhich  he 
could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent."  He  could  not,  he  says, 
foresee  these  acts ;  when  he  tells  us,  the  people  of  Paris  had 
sagacity  so  well  to  foresee  the  designs  of  tho  court  on  the 
10th  of  August;  to  foresee  them  so  well,  as  to  mark  the 
precise  epoch  on  which  they  were  to  bo  executed,  and  to 
contrive  to  anticipate  them  on  the  very  day :  he  could  not 
foresee  these  events,  though  he  declares  in  this  very  letter 
that  victory  must  bring  with  it  some  excess ; — "  that  the  sea 
roars  long  after  the  tempest."  So  far  as  to  his  foresight. 
As  to  his  diapoajtion  to  prevent,  if  he  had  foreseen,  the  mas- 
sacres of  that  day ;  this  will  be  judged  by  his  care  In  putting 
a  stop  to  the  massacre  then  going  on.  This  was  no  matter 
of  foresight.  He  was  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  He  does  uot 
60  much  as  pretend,  that  he  had  used  any  force  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  But  if  he  had  used  any,  the  sanction  given  imder  his 
hand,  to  a  sort  of  justice  in  the  murderers,  was  enough  to 
disarm  the  protecting  force. 

That  approbation  of  what  they  had  already  done  had  its 
natural  eueet  on  the  executive  assassins,  then  in  the  paroxysm 
of  their  fury ;  as  well  as  on  their  employers,  then  in  the 
midst  of  the  execution  of  their  deliberate  cold-blooded  system 
of  mnrder.  He  did  not  at  all  difier  from  either  of  them  in 
t>.e  principle  of  those  executions,  but  only  in  the  time  oi 
their  duration ;  nud  that  only  as  it  affected  himself.  This, 
though  to  litm  a  great  consideration,  was  none  io  his  con* 
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federates,  who  were  at  the  same  time  hia  rivals.  They  were 
encouraged  to  accomplish  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  They 
did  accompliah  it ;  and  whilat  this  grave  moral  epistle  from 
a  grave  minister,  recommending  a  cessation  of  their  work  of 
vengeance  mingled  with  a  sort  of  justice,"  was  hefore  a 
grave  assembly,  the  authors  of  the  massacres  proceeded  with- 
out interruption  in  their  husinesa  for  four  days  together: 
that  IB,  uutd  the  seventh  of  that  mouth,  and  until  all  the 
Tietims  of  the  first  proacription  in  Paris  and  at  Versailles, 
and  several  other  places,  were  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  the 
grim  Moloch  of  liberty  and  equality.  j\ll  the  priests,  all  the 
loyalists,  all  the  first  essayists  and  novices  of  revolution  in 
11789,  that  wjuld  be  found,  were  promiaeuoualy  put  to  death. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  long  letter  of  Roland,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  remark  how  the  nerve  and  vigoiu"  of  his  style,  which 
had  spoken  so  potently  to  hia  sovereign,  is  relaied,  when  he 
addresses  himself  to  tlie  sans-culottes  ;  how  that  strength  and 
Jiirterity  of  arm,  with  which  he  parriea  and  heats  down  the 
•ceptre,  is  enfeebled  and  lost,  wheu  he  comes  to  fence  with 
the  poignard !  "WTien  he  speaks  to  the  populace  he  can  no 
longer  oe  direct.  The  whole  compass  of  the  language  is 
tried  to  find  synonymes  and  circumlocutions  for  massacre 
and  murder.  Things  are  never  called  by  their  common 
names.  Massacre  is  sometimes  agitatianf  sometimes  effer- 
vescence, sometimes  excess ;  sometimes  too  continued  an  ex- 
ercise of  a  revolutionary  power. 

However,  after  what  had  passed  had  been  praised,  or  ex- 
cused, or  pardoned,  he  declarea  loudly  against  such  proceed- 
ings in  future.  Crimes  had  pioneered  and  made  smooth  the 
way  for  the  march  of  the  virtues  ;  and  Irom  that  time  order 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  personal  property,  were  to 
become  th©  ndes  for  the  new  democracy.  Here  Koland  and 
the  Brissotines  leagued  for  their  own  preservation,  by  en- 
deavouring to  preserve  peace.  This  short  story  will  render 
many  of  the  parts  of  Bnssot's  pamphlet,  in  which  Eoland's 
views  and  intentions  ai-e  so  often  alluded  to,  the  more  intel- 
ligible in  themselves,  and  the  more  useful  in  their  application 
by  the  English  reader. 

Under  the  cover  of  these  artifices,  Eoland,  Brissot,  and 
their  party,  hoped  to  gain  the  bankers,  merchants,  enhstmi- 
tial  tradesmen,  hoarders  of  assignats,  and  purchasers  of  tb* 


confiscated  lands  of  tlic  olergj'  ami  gentry,  to  join  vritli  their 
pBrty,  aa  holding  out  some  sort  of  scciirit}'  to  the  effects 
which  they  possessed,  whether  these  effects  were  the  acqui« 
eitiona  of  fair  commen^ej  or  the  gains  of  jobbing  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  country,  and  the  plunder  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  In  this  design  the  party  of  Eoland  and  Brissot 
succeeded  in  a  great  degree.  They  obtained  a  maiority  in 
the  National  Convention.  Composed  however  as  that  As- 
sembly is,  their  nisjority  was  far  from  steady:  but  whilst 
they  appeared  to  gam  the  Convention,  and  many  of  the  out- 
lying departments,  they  lost  the  city  of  Paris  entirely  and 
irrecoverably ;  it  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  !Marat,  Eobes- 
pierre,  and  Danton.  Theii-  instrumenta  were  the  sam-eu- 
ioUes,  or  rabble,  who  domineered  in  that  capital,  and  were 
wholly  at  the  devotion  of  those  incendiaries,  and  received 
their  daily  pay.  The  people  of  property  were  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  trembled  before  Marat  and  hia  janissaries.  As 
that  great  man  had  not  obtained  the  helm  of  the  state,  it. 
was  not  yet  come  to  hia  tura  to  act  the  part  of  Brissot  and 
his  friends,  in  the  assertion  of  subordination  and  regular 
goveminent.  But  llobespierre  has  survived  both  thesti  rival 
chiefs,  and  ia  now  the  great  patron  of  Jacobin  order. 

To  balance  the  exorbitant  powder  of  Paris,  (which  threat- 
ened to  leave  nothing  to  the  National  Convention,  but  a 
character  as  insignificant  as  that  which  tlio  first  assembly 
had  assigned  to  the  unhappy  Louis  the  Sixteenth,)  the  fac» 
tion  of  Brissot,  whose  leaders  were  Eoland,  Petion,  Vergni* 
aui,  Isnard,  Condorcet,  Ac.  &c.  &c.,  applied  themselves  ta\ 
gain  the  great  commercial  towns,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Souen, 
Nantz,  aud  Bourdeaui.  The  republicans  of  the  BrissotiU'] 
description,  to  whom  the  concealed  royalists,  still  very  nu- 
merous, joined  themselves,  obtained  a  temporary  superiority 
in  all  tlieae  places.  In  Bourdeaux,  on  account  of  the  actirity 
and  eloquencB  of  some  of  its  representatives,  this  superiority 
was  the  most  distinguished.  This  last  city  ia  seated  on  tbft, 
Garonne,  or  Girondc ;  and  being  the  centre  of  a  departmenl 
named  from  that  river,  the  appellation  of  G-irondists 
given  to  the  whole  party.  These,  aud  some  other  towns,  d 
clared  strongly  fif,'ninst  the  principlen  of  anarcJiy;  and  against 
the  despotism  of  Paris.  Numerous  addresses  were  sent  to  thtf 
•Convention,  promising  to  maintain  its  authority,  which  the 
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addresBera  were  pleased  to  consider  as  legal  and  cooBtitu- 
tional,  though  chosen,  not  to  eompose  an  executire  gon?^em» 
ment,  but  to  form  a  plan  for  a  constitution. 

In  the  Conyention,  measurea  were  taken  to  obtain  an 
armed  force  fi'om  the  Beveral  departments  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  that  body,  and  to  provide  for  tho  personal  safety 
of  the  members ;  neither  of  which,  from  the  14th  of  July, 
1789,  to  this  hour,  have  been  really  enjoyed  by  their  as- 
semblies Bitting  under  any  denomination. 

This  scheme,  which  was  well  conceived,  had  not  the  de- 
sired auoceaa.  Paria,  from  which  the  Convention  did  not 
dare  to  move,  though  some  threats  of  ench  a  departure  were 
from  time  to  time  thrown  out,  was  too  powerful  for  the  party 
of  the  Gironde.  Some  of  the  proposed  guards,  but  neither 
with  reguhu'ity  nor  in  force,  did  indeed  arrive ;  they  were 
debauched  as  fast  as  they  came ;  or  were  sent  to  the  fruutiers. 
The  game  played  by  the  rcvolutioniata  in  1789,  with  respect 
to  the  Erench  guards  of  the  unhappy  king,  was  now  played 
against  the  departmental  guards,  called  together  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revolutionists.  Every  part  of  their  own  policy 
cornea  round,  and  strikes  at  their  own  power  and  their  own 
lives. 

The  Parisians,  on  their  part,  were  not  alow  iu  taking  the 
ularm.  They  had  juat  reason  to  appreliend,  that  if  they  per- 
mitted the  emallcBt  delay,  they  ehould  see  themaelvea  besieged 
by  an  army  collected  from  all  parts  of  Prance.  Violent 
threats  were  thrown  out  against  that  city  in  the  assembly. 
Its  total  destruction  was  menaced.  A  very  remarkable  ei- 
prestiioii  was  xised  in  theae  debates,  "  that  in  future  times  it 
might  be  inquired,  on  what  part  of  the  Seine  Paris  had 
stood."  The  faction  which  ruled  in  Paris,  too  bold  to  he 
intimidated,  and  too  vigilant  to  be  surprised,  instantly  armed 
themselves.  In  their  turn,  they  accused  the  Girondists  of  a 
treasonable  design  to  break  the  repjiblic  one  and  indivisihh 
(whose  unity  they  contended  could  only  be  preserved  by  tho 
supremacy  of  Paris)  into  a  number  of  confederate  common- 
wealths. The  Girondin  fiiction  on  this  account  received  also 
the  name  oi federalists. 

Things  on  both  sides  hastened  fast  to  extremities.  Paris, 
the  mother  of  equality,  was  herself  to  be  equalised.  jNIat- 
tera  were  come  to  this  alternative  :  either  that  city  must  be 
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ndaced  to  a  mere  member  of  the  federative  republic,  or,  the 
Convention,  chosen,  as  they  said,  by  all  France,  was  to  be 
brought  regularly  and  aystematically  under  the  dominion 
of  the  common-hall,  and  even  of  any  one  of  the  sections  of 
Paris. 

In  this  awful  contest,  thus  brought  to  iaaue,  the  great 
mother  club  of  the  Jacobins  waa  entirely  in  the  Parisian  in- 
terest. The  Girondins  no  longer  dared  to  show  their  faces 
in  that  assembly.  Nine-teattis  at  least  of  the  Jacobin  clubs, 
throughout  France,  adhered  to  the  great  patriarchial  Jaco- 
binicre  of  Paris,  to  which  they  were  (to  use  their  own  term) 
agitated.  No  authority  of  magistracy,  judicial  or  executive, 
had  the  least  weight,  whenever  these  cluba  chose  to  inter- 
fere J  and  they  choae  to  interfere  in  everything,  and  on  every 
occasion.  All  hope  of  gaining  them  to  the  support  of  pro- 
perty, or  to  the  acknowledgment  of  any  law  but  their  own 
will,  was  evidently  vain  and  hopeless.  Nothing  but  an  arm- 
ed insurrection  against  their  anarchical  authority  could  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  the  Girondins.  Anarchy  was  to  be 
cured  by  rebellion,  aa  it  had  been  caused  by  it. 

Ah  a  preliminary  to  this  attempt  on  the  Jacobins  and  the 
commons  of  Paris,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  supported 
by  all  the  remaining  property  of  France,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  prepare  a  manttesto,  laying  before  the  public 
the  whole  policy,  genius,  character,  and  conduct,  of  the  par- 
tisans of  club  government.  To  make  this  exposition  as  fully 
and  clearly  aa  it  ought  to  be  made,  it  was  of  the  same  unavoid- 
able necessity  to  go  through  a  series  of  transactions,  in  which 
aL  those  concerned  in  this  fievolution,  were,  at  the  several 
periods  of  their  activity,  deeply  involved.  In  consequence 
of  this  design,  and  under  these  difficulties,  Brissot  prepared 
the  following  declaration  of  hia  party,  which  he  executed 
with  no  small  ability  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  French  Eevolution  was  laid  open  in  all  its  parts. 

It  ia  almost  needless  to  mention  to  the  reader  the  fate  of 
the  design  to  which  this  pamphlet  was  to  be  subservient. 
The  Jacobins  of  Paris  were  more  prompt  than  their  adver- 
Baries.  They  were  the  readiest  to  resort  to  what  La  Fayette 
calls  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties,  that  of  insurrecdon.  An- 
other fera  of  holy  insurrection  commenced  the  3l8t  of  last 
May.     As  the  tirst-fruita  of  that  insurrection  grafted  oB 
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insuTTection,  and  of  that  rebt>llion  improviag  upon  reljellion, 
the  sacred,  irresponsible  character  of  the  members  of  the 
ConventioQ  was  laughed  to  acorn.  They  had  themselves 
shown,  in  their  proceedings  against  the  iatc  king,  how  littie 
the  most  fixed  principles  are  to  he  relied  upon,  in  their 
revolutionarj  constitution.  The  members  of  the  Girondin 
party  in  the  Convention  were  seized  upon,  or  obh'ged  to 
save  themselves  by  flight.  The  unhappy  author  of  this 
piece  with  twenty  of  his  associates  suffered  together  on  the 
Bcaflbld,  after  a  trial,  the  iniquity  of  which  puts  all  descrip- 
tion to  defiance. 

The  English  reader  will  draw  from  this  work  of  Brissot, 
and  from  the  reault  of  the  last  struggles  of  thia  party,  some 
useful  lessons.  He  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  guide  and  enlighten 
U9.  and  who  fijr  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  have  chosen 
to  paint  the  French  Eevolution  and  its  conaequencea  in  brilli- 
ant and  flattering  colours. — They  will  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  liberty  of  France,  which  has  been  so  much  magni- 
fied in  England.  Tliey  will  do  justice  to  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  their  sovereign  and  his  parliament,  who  have 
put  them  into  a  state  of  detence,  in  the  war  audaeioualy  made 
upon  U8,  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  liberty.  When  we  see 
(as  here  we  must  see)  in  their  true  colours,  the  character 
and  policy  of  our  enemies,  our  gratitude  will  become  an  ac- 
tive principle.  It  will  produce  a  strong  and  zealous  co-oper- 
ation with  the  efforts  of  our  government,  in  favour  of  a  con- 
stitution under  whicli  we  enjoy  advantages,  the  full  value  of 
which,  the  querulous  weakness  of  human  nature  requires 
Bometimea  the  opportunity  of  a  comparison,  to  understand 
and  to  relish. 

Our  confidence  in  those  who  watch  for  the  public  will  not 
be  lessened.  We  ahaU  be  sensible  that  to  alarm  ua  in  the 
late  circumstances  of  our  affairs,  was  not  for  our  molestation, 
but  for  our  security.  We  shall  be  sensible  that  thia  alarm 
was  not  ill-timed — and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  given,  as 
it  was  given,  before  the  enemy  had  time  fully  to  mature  and 
accomphah  their  plans,  for  reducing  ub  to  the  condition  ot 
France,  as  that  condition  is  faithfully  and  without  exaggera- 
tion described  in  the  following  work.  We  now  have  our 
arms  in  our  haadif^;   we  have  the  means  of  opposbj^  tha 
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sense,  tlie  courage,  and  the  resources  of  England  to  the 
deepest,  the  most  craftily  devised,  the  beat  combined,  and 
the  most  extensive  design,  that  ever  -was  carried  on,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  against  all  propertr^,  all  order,  all 
religion,  all  law,  and  all  real  freedom. 

Tiie  reader  is  requested  to  attend  to  the  part  of  this  pam- 
phlet which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobins,  with  re- 
nird  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  they  call  Belgia  or 
i  Belgium.  It  is  jfrom  page  seventy-two  to  page  eighty -four 
of  tluB  translation.  Here  their  views  and  designs  upon  all 
their  neighbours  arc  fully  displayed.  Here  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  their  ferocious  politics  is  laid  open  with  the  utmost 
clearness.  Here  the  manner,  in  which  they  would  treat 
every  nation,  into  which  they  could  introduce  their  doctrines 
and  influence,  is  distinctly  marked.  We  see  that  no  nation 
was  out  of  danger,  and  wc  sec  what  the  danger  was  with  which 
every  nation  was  threatened.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet 
throws  the  blame  of  several  of  the  most  violent  of^  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  other  party.  He  and  his  friends,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  had  a  majority  in  the  National  Assembly. 
Ue  aflmita  that  neither  he  nor  they  ever  publicly  opposed 
these  measures;  but  he  attributes  their  silence  to  a  fear 
of  rendering  themselves  Buspected.  It  is  most  certain, 
that,  whether  from  fear,  or  trom  approbation,  they  never 
discovered  any  dislike  of  those  proceedings  till  Dumourier 
■was  driven  from  the  Netherlands.  But  whatever  their  mo- 
tive was,  it  is  plaLQ  that  the  most  violent  is,  and  since  the  ■ 
Revolution  has  always  been,  the  predominant  party.  H 

If  Europe  could  not  be  saved  vrithout  our  interposition,     , 
(most  certainly  it  could  not,)  I  am  sure  there  is  not  an 
Englishman  who  woiild  not  blush  to  be  left  out  of  the  general 
effort  made  in  favour  of  the  general  safety.     But  we  are  not 
secondary  parties  iu  this  war  ;  we  are  principals  in  the  dan- 
ger, and  ought  to  be  principals  in  ifie  exertion.     If  any  Eng- 
lishman asks  whether  the  designs  of  the  French  asaaBsinsfl 
are  confined  to  the  spot  of  Europe  which  they  actually  deso-f 
late,  the  citizen  Brissot,  the  author  of  this  book,  and  the 
author  of  tlio  declaration  of  war  against  England,  Avill  give 
him  his  answer.      He  will  find  in  this  book,  that  the  repub- 
licans are  divided  Luto  factions,  full  of  the  most  furious  and 
destructive  animosity  against  each  other :   but  he  will  fmd 
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also  that  there  is  one  point  in  which  they  perfectl}'  agree—- 
that  they  are  all  enemies  alike  to  the  govermneut  of  iill  otlia' 
nations,  and  only  contend  wnth  each  other  about  the  mean« 
of  propagating  their  tenets,  and  extending  their  empire  by 
conquest. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  thia  present  wort,  which  the  author 

[    professedly  designed  for  an  appeal  to  foreign  nations  and 

posterity,  he  has  dressed  up  the  philosophy  of  his  own  faction 

iu  as  decent  a  garb  as  he  could  to  maJce  her  ni>pe;uimce  in 

Eublic  ;  hut  through  every  disguise  her  hideous  figure  may 
e  distinctly  seen.  If,  however,  the  reader  still  wislies  to  see 
her  in  all  her  nalced  deformity,  I  would  further  refer  him  to 
a  private  letter  of  Briasot,  writt^in  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  year,  aud  quoted  iu  a  late  very  able  pamphlet  of  Mullet 
du  Pan.  "  We  must  "  (says  our  philosoplier)  "  setjire  to  the 
four  corners  of  Europe ;"  in  that  alouo  is  oiu'  safety.  "  Dh- 
^mourier  cannot  suit  us.  I  always  distrusted  him.  Miranda 
P  is  the  general  for  ua :  he  understands  the  revolutionary 
popper,  he  has  courage,  lights,'''  &c}  Ilere  everything  is 
fairly  avowed  in  pkin  language.  Tiie  triumph  of  philosophy 
is  the  universal  CLiuflagratiou  of  Europe  ;  the  only  real  dissa- 
tisfaction with  Dumourier  ia  a  suspicion  of  his  moderation ; 
»aDd  the  secret  motive  of  that  prefereuce  which  in  this  very 
paniphlet  the  author  gives  to  Miranda,  though  without  as- 
signing his  reasons,  is  declared  to  be  the  superior  fitness  of 
that  foreign  adventui-er  for  the  purposes  of  subversion  and 
destruction, — On  the  other  hand,  if  there  can  he  any  niau  in 
this  country  so  hardy  as  to  undertake  the  defence  or  the 
apology  of  the  present  monstrous  usurpers  of  France ;  and 
if  it  should  he  said  in  their  favour,  that  it  is  notjust  to  credit 
the  charges  of  their  enemy  Eriaaot  against  them,  who  have 
actually  tried  and  condemned  hhn  on  tho  very  same  charges 
among  others  ;  we  are  hickily  supplied  with  the  best  possible 
evidence  in  support  of  this  part  of  his  book  agaiust  them ; 
it  comes  from  among  themselves.  Camille  Dcamoulins  pub- 
lished the  "History  of  the  Brissotina"  in  answer  to  tliis 
very  address  of  Brissot.  It  was  the  counter-manifesto  of  the 
last  Holy  Revolution  of  the  thirty-first  of  IMay ;  and  the 
llagitious  orthodoxy  of  his  writings  at  that  period  has  been 

*  See  the  tramlation  of  Mallet  Du  Pan's  work,  printed  f)r  Owen, 
page  53. 
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admitted  in  the  kte  scrutiny  of  him  by  the  Jacobin  club, 
when  they  saved  hini  from  that  guillotine  "  which  he  grazed." 
In  the  beginning  of  bis  work  he  displays  "  the  task  of  glory," 
as  he  calls  it,  which  presented  itself  at  the  opening  of  tbe 

1  Convention.  All  ia  summed  up  in  two  points:  "to  create 
the  French  republic,  and  to  disorganize  Europe ;  perhaps  to 
purge  it  of  its  tyrants,  by  the  eruption  of  the  volcanic  princi- 
ples of  ef/iiality."  ^  The  coincidence  is  exact;  the  proof  is 
complete  and  irresistible. 

In  a  cause  like  thie,  and  in  a  time  like  the  present,  there 
ifl  no  neutrality.     They  who  are  not  actively,  and  with  de- 

iCision  and  energy,  against  Jacobinism,  are  its  partisans. 
They  who  do  not  dread  it,  love  it.  It  cannot  be  •viewed 
with  indifference.  It  ia  a  thing  made  to  produce  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  feelings.  Such  is  the  nature  of  Jacobin- 
ism, such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  this  system  must  be  re- 
garded either  with  enthusiaatic  admiration,  or  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  detestation,  resentment,  and  horror.  M 
Another  great  lesson  may  be  taught  by  this  book,  and  by  1 
the  fortune  of  the  author,  and  his  party :  I  mean  a  lesson 
drawn  from  the  consequences  of  engaging  in  daring  innova- 
tions, from  a  hope  tbat  we  may  be  able  to  limit  their  mis- 
chievous operation  at  our  pleasure,  and  by  our  policy  to 
secure  ourselves  agaiust  the  effect  of  the  evil  eiamples  we 
hold  out  to  the  world.  This  lesson  ia  taught  through  almost 
all  the  important  pages  of  history  ]  but  never  has  it  been 
taught  Bo  clearly  and  so  awfully  as  at  this  hour.  The  re- 
volutionists who  have  just  suffered  an  ignominious  death, 
under  the  sentence  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  (a  tribunal 
composed  of  those  with  whom  they  had  triumphed  in  the 
total  destruction  of  tho  ancient  government,)  were  by  no 
means  ordinary  mea,  or  without  very  considerable  talents 
and  resources.  But  with  all  their  talents  and  resources,  and 
the  apparent  momentary  extent  of  their  power,  we  see  the 
fate  of  their  projects,  their  power,  and  their  persons.  We 
see  before  our  ©yea  the  absurdity  of  thinking  to  establish 
order  upon  principles  of  confusion,  or,  with  the  materials 
and  instruments  of  rebeliioUj  to  build  up  a  solid  and  stable 
government. 

See  the  Irajislation  of  lie   History  of  the  Brissotins,  by  CamiC'' 
Desmoulins,  printed  for  Owen,  p,  2. 
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Such  partiaana  of  a  republic  amongst  ua  as  may  uot  have 
die  worst  intentions  will  see,  that  the  priuciples,  the  plans, 
the  mauncra,  the  morals,  and  the  whole  syatem,  of  France 
are  altogether  as  adverse  to  the  lormation  and  dnratiou  of 
an}'  rational  sdieme  ot"  a  republic,  as  they  are  to  that  of  a 
inonarehy  absolute  or  limited.  It  ia  indeed  a  system  which 
can  only  answer  the  purposes  of  robbers  and  murderers. 

The  translator  has  only  to  sny  for  himself,  that  he  has 
found  some  difficulty  in  this  version.  His  original  author, 
through  baste  perhaps,  or  through  the  perturbation  of  a 
mind  hlled  with  a  great  and  arduous  enterprise,  is  often  ob- 
scure. There  are  some  paBaagca  too,  in  which  his  language 
requires  to  be  first  translated  into  Frenv^h,  at  least  into  such 
French  as  the  Acadei  \y  would  in  ibrnier  times  have  tolerated. 
He  writes  with  great  force  and  vivacity ;  but  the  language, 
like  everything  else  in  his  country,  has  undergone  a  revolu- 
tion. The  translator  thought  it  best  to  be  as  literal  as 
possible ;  conceiving  such  a  translation  would  perhaps  be  the 
most  fit  to  convey  the  author's  peculiar  niode  of  thinking. 
Iti  this  way  the  translator  has  no  credit  for  style ;  but  he 
makes  it  up  in  fidelity.  Indeed  the  facta  and  observations 
nre  so  much  more  important  than  the  style,  that  no  apology 
ia  wanted  for  producing  tliem  in  any  intelligible  manner. 


APPENDIX. 

[Tlie  Address  of  M.  Brissot  to  his  Constituenta  bebg  now  almost  for- 
gotten, it  has  been  thought  right  to  add,  as  an  Appendix,  tijat  purl  of 
it  to  which  Mr.  Burke  points  our  particular  attention,  aiid  upon  whit-Ji 
he  80  forcibly  camiDenla  in  his  Preface.] 

*  *  *  *  Thbeb  sorts  of  anarchy  have  ruined  our  afiaina  in 
Belgium. 

The  anarchy  of  the  administration  of  Pach^,  which  has 
completely  disorganized  the  supply  of  our  armies ;  which  by 
that  disorganization  reduced  the  army  of  Dumourier  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  ita  conqueata  ;  which  struck  it  motionless 
through  the  months  of  November  and  December;  wliich 
hindered  it  fiwa  joining  Bournonville  and  Cuatine,  »nd  from 
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forciuir  ths;-  Prussians  and  AustriaTis  lo  repass  tij--  liiiue.  and 
afterwards  from  puttinff  tbemselves  into  a  cundirion  to  in- 
vade Holland  soonor  than  thev  did. 

To  this  ftato  of  ministerial  anarc-hT.  it  is  neceBsarT  to  join 
tV.at  other  anarchy  ■whieh  disorsanized  the  troops,  and  oeca- 
s:oned  their  hal>its  of  pillare :  and.  iastlT.  ttat  anarchT  whii 
:-ri'.^ted  the  rcvolutionarv  r-j'^'ir.  and  fort-ed  the  tuiion  to 
yranif-  of  the  countries  iTe  had  invaded,  bt'iore  things  ycert 
ripe  for  such  a  measure. 

Who  covJd.  hoirerer.  doubt  the  friirhtful  eriis  that  •wet 
occasioned  in  our  armies  hy  that  doctrine  of  anarccT.  -H-hieb. 
..".lirthi-  shadoTT  of  ecuaiity  oiripht.  ■wouid  estabii.'^'L  ecnaliTj 
vf  tiiCt  r  This  is  universi^  ei:_ui2:ty.  the  scour^t  \yi  sydety. 
.'.s  the  other  is  tiie  supT'C-rr  o:"  s.iciery.  At.  anarehisal  dofr 
:rir;:"  Trhi/r.  TvouZi  Ji-vel  lII  TLi::;:?!.  Talents  and  i^^norLnct. 
1  .r:;;es  arid  Tices..  ^■'iao.e^..  "jsa:r-->-..  ant:  serrices :  &  doctriae 
"A  r.ii-h  b;'^:it  that  fatal  pr.;^i-;'i-t  o:'  orranizini:  tm  army.  T-rE* 
sci.ti'i  \\  T>;:b:iis  af  CrLzii-e.,  t:-  ■wiiiL-L  it  will  r*  ind^bisdfor 
t  iviTT/Ditti-  iisoriraTiizatioT.. 

M.srk  \\>i  date  :•:'  the  Tjreaentatior.  of  the  system  of  thii 
f:.:f.l:ry  :f  farr,  •■r.Tir-  ?;uii:7y.  It  had  'nr;-L  Tr-'irirrec  ti-: 
/i-.'crei'i  • -; r.  it  ti-:  T-ry  ■pv:.:::;  c  iw-  I'v.t  ■:.  ^-.r..y.a-.r:.  I: 
f.: ;.  T'T.-ni-s-:  ouli  iZi.-.-^agi  th:  viiir  >::  ii:--  :: :::;-.  -ji_  rh* 
s:-.:l.-. r>.  .'.:.;•  s.'h-r:;i  :-:'"^1l  i:-rii>"  ainl  '^d::;>L  r  1.  :5i?frf. 
£1:;.  ::.r:r    :.ll  :i:i.rf-  ::-: .    :• 'LTusi  i.  u:  ::•■    r. "ivriit  v-h=i 

st.-I't'j'r^.jy  ."••.■:-.'iia-.-:.  ry  Tiit  iiiiiir:-:.^:--.  a::..  rr.".Tj»"  ._i:ttL  :i.t:- 

J".   '."  c;i".»iL  *':i:"  •. zTi:-:''T  Tiia:  t:.;-. :•-.  ^:  ■..'.i.^  •. ~-i"   :.■■_-    l1>?:- 


."CM;f.  .-e::s..r-.'i-.  Lnd  dei:ui  -'.arj^-iTi'  c:    "t 
.";?  r     7'  i-.f  :  .:  =".  ■:.  i  disriir-r  o--?rr--  a'. 
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but  the  reason  vrliy  be  more  frequently  conquered  was,  tlaiit 
his  discipline  was  severe :  :t  was,  that  hia  soldiers,  confiding 
in  his  tiiietits,  never  muttered  discontent  instead  of  fighting. 
— "Without  reciprocal  confidence  between  the  soldier  and 
the  general,  there  can  be  no  army,  no  victory,  especially  in  a 
free  government. 

la  it  not  to  the  same  system  of  anarchy,  of  equalization, 
and  want  of  suhordination,  which  has  been  recommended  in 
sorao  clubs,  and  defended  even  in  the  Convention,  that  we 
owe  the  pillages,  the  murders,  tlie  enormities  of  all  kinds, 
which  it  was  diilicult  for  the  oflicers  to  put  a  stop  to,  from 
the  general  spirit  of  insubordination ;  excesses  which  have 
rendered  the  French  name  odious  to  the  Belgian.s?  Again, 
is  it  not  to  this  system  of  finarchy,  and  of  robbery,  that  wo 
are  indebted  for  the  revolufionart/  power,  which  has  so  justly 
aggravated  the  hatred  of  the  Belgians  against  Fiuuce  ? 

What  did  enlightened  republicans  think  before  the  10th 
of  August,  men  who  wished  for  liberty,  noi  only  for  their 
own  country,  but  for  all  Europe  ?  They  bdictid  thai  they 
could  generally  ealaf/Hsh  it,  by  exciting  the  goveimed  against 
the  goveritors,  in  letting  the  people  see  the  facility  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  insurrections. 

But  how  can  the  people  be  led  to  that  point  ?  By  the  ex- 
ample of  good  government  established  among  ua ;  by  the 
example  of  order;  by  the  care  of  spreading  notbing  but 
moral  ideas  among  them ;  to  respect  their  properties  and 
their  nghta  ;  to  respect  their  prejudices,  even  when  we  com- 
bat them ;  hy  disinterestedness  in  defending  the  people,  by 
a  zeal  to  extend  the  spirit  of  liberty  amongst  them. 

This  system  was  at  first  followed.'  EiceUcnt  pamphlets 
from  the  pen  of  Condorcet  prepared  the  people  for  liberty; 
the  10th  of  August,  the  republican  decrees,  the  battle  of 
Valmy,  the  retreat  of  the  Pruflsians,  the  victory  of  Jemappe, 
all  spoke  in  favour  of  Prance ;  all  was  rapidly  destroyed  by 
the  revolutionary  potcer.  Without  doubt,  good  intentions 
made  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  adopt  it;  they  woidd 
plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  a  foreign  soil,  under  the  shade  of 
a  people  already  free.  To  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Belgium 
it  seemed  but  the  mask  of  a  new,  foreign  t^nranny.     This 

'  The  most  seditious  libels  upon  all  povemmenta,  in  order  to  excite  ui- 
eurccction  in  Spain,  Holland,  and  other  countries.     Tramlator. 
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opinion  was  erroneous;  1  will  suppose  it  for  a  moment ;  but 
still  this  opinion  of  Bolgium  deserved  to  be  considered.  lu 
general  \re  have  always  considered  our  own  opinions,  and 
our  own  intentioua,  rather  than  the  people  whose  cause  we 
defend.  We  have  given  those  people  a  \vill ;  that  is  to  aay, 
we  have  more  than  ever  alienated  them  from  liberty. 

How  could  the  Belgie  people  believe  themselves  free, 
eiuce  we  exercise  for  them,  and  over  them,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty ;  when  without  conaulting  them,  we  suppress,  all 
in  a  mass,  their  ancient  usages,  their  abuses,  their  preju- 
dices, those  classes  of  society  which  without  doubt  are  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  the  utility  of  whose  de- 
struction wraa  not  as  yet  proved  to  them  P  How  could  they 
believe  themselvea  free,  and  sovereign,  when  we  made  them 
take  such  an  oath  as  we  thought  fit,  aa  a  test  to  give  them 
the  right  of  voting  ?  How  could  they  believe  themselves 
fi"ee,  when  openly  despising  their  religions  worship,  which 
religions  worship  that  superstitious  people  valued  beyond 
their  liberty,  beyond  even  their  life ;  when  we  proscribed 
their  priests;  w^hen  we  banished  them  from  their  assemblies, 
where  they  were  in  the  practice  of  seeing  them  govern ; 
when  we  seized  their  revenues,  their  domains,  and  riohes,  to 
the  profit  of  the  nation;  when  we  carried  to  the  very  censer 
those  hands  which  they  regarded  as  profane  ?  Doubtless 
these  operations  were  founded  on  principles  ;  but  those  priu- 
eiplea  ought  to  have  had  the  consent  of  the  Belgians  before 
they  were  carried  into  practice ;  otherwise  they  necessarily 
became  our  most  cruel  enemies,  | 

Arrived  ourselves  at  the  last  bounds  of  liberty  and  equality, 
trampling  under  our  feet  all  human  superstitions,  (after, 
however,  a  foiu-  years'  war  with  them,)  we  attempt  all  at  once 
to  raise  to  the  same  eminence,  men,  strangers  even  to  the 
first  elementary  principles  of  liberty,  and  plunged  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  ignorance  and  superstition ;  we  wished  to 
force  men  to  see,  when  a  thick  cataract  covered  their  eyes, 
even  before  we  had  removed  that  cataract ;  we  would  force 
men  to  see,  whose  dulness  of  character  had  raised  a  miat  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  before  that  character  was  altered.' 

'  It  may  not  be  niniss,  once  for  nil,  to  remark  on  llie  style  of  all  tha 

pMosophieal  poUtkiaua  of  France.  Witliout  any  tlLstinctioii  in  llieir  seve- 

I  Mi  seels  and  pailies,  tkey  agtce  m  \xe.«.Mm%  i2lV  ii&ilous  who  will  not  coa- 


Do  you  believe  that  the  doctrine  which  now  prevails  in 
France  would  have  found  many  partisans  among  us  in  1789  ? 
Ko ;  a  revolution  in  ideas,  and  in  prejudifea,  is  not  made 
with  that  rapidity;  it  moves  gradually;  it  does  not  eaca- 
laiif. 

Philosophy  does  not  inspire  by  violence,  nor  by  aeduction, 
nor  is  it  the  sword  that  begets  love  of  hberty. 

Joseph  the  Second  ako  borrowed  the  language  of  philoso- 
phy, when  he  %\ished  to  suppress  the  monks  in  Belgium,  and 
to  seize  upon  their  revenues.  There  was  seen  on  him  a  mask 
•only  of  philoaophy,  covering  the  hideous  countenance  of  a 
greedy  despot ;  and  the  people  ran  to  arma.  JS^otbing  bet- 
ter than  imotlier  kind  of  deapotiam  has  been  seen  in  the  re- 
vofutio/tari/  power. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  commiBaioners  of  the  National  Conven- 
tior  3,  nothing  but  pro-conaxils  working  the  mine  of  Belgium 
for  the  profit  of  the  French  nation ;  seeking  to  conquer  it 
for  the  sovereign  of  Paris ;  either  to  aggrandize  his  empire, 
or  to  share  the  burdens  of  the  debts,  and  furnish  a  rich  prize 
to  the  robbers  who  domineered  in  France. 

Do  you  believe  the  Belgians  have  ever  been  the  dupee  of 
those  well-rounded  periods,  which  they  vented  iu  the  pulpit, 


furiu  ihtir  gcivernment,  laws,  manners,  and  religion  to  the  new  French 
fashion,  as  a  herd  of  slaves.  'I'hcy  consider  the  content  with  which  men 
live  under  those  governments  as  stupidity,  and  all  attachment  to  religion 
as  the  ufTecis  of  the  grossest  ignorance. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands,  by  thei!r  constitution,  ai-e  as  much  en- 
titled to  be  called  free,  lis  any  nation  upon  earth.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment {until  some  wild  attempts  the  emperor  Joseph  made  on  the  French 
principle,  but  ■which  have  been  since  abandoned  by  tlie  court  of  Vienna) 
has  been  remarkably  mild.  No  people  were  more  at  their  ease  than  tha 
Flemish  subjects,  particularly  the  lower  cIbssbb.  It  ia  curious  to  hear 
this  great  oculist  talk  of  couching  the  ccdaract  by  which  the  'Netherlands 
were  blinded,  and  hindered  from  seeing,  in  its  proper  colours,  the  beau- 
tiful vision  of  the  French  Repuhlici  which  he  has  himself  painted  with 
so  masterly  a  hand.  That  people  must  needs  be  dull,  blind,  and  brutal- 
iaed  by  fifteen  hundred  years  of  superstition,  (ihe  time  elapsed  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  amongst  them,)  who  could  prefer  their  former 
state  to  the  present  state  of  France!  The  reader  will  remark,  that  Ihe 
only  difference  between  Brissot  and  his  adversaries,  is  in  the  mode  of 
bringing  other  nations  into  the  pale  of  the  French  Republic.  —  They 
would  abolish  the  order  and  classes  of  society  and  all  religion  at  a  stroke: 
Brissot  would  have  just  the  same  tiling  done  but  with  more  address  and 
aianagcment.     Tran»iator. 
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in  order  to  iSuiuliariEe  them  to  the  ides  of  an  union  with 
France  ?  Do  you  beliere  they  were  ever  imposed  upon  hy 
those  votes  and  resolntiona,  made  by  what  is  called  acdama* 
tion,  for  their  union,  of  which  corruption  paid  one  part,'  and 
fear  forced  the  remainder  ?  Who,  at  this  time  of  day,  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  springs  and  wires  of  their  miserable 
puppet-show  ?  ffho  does  not  krtow  the/arees  t^ primary  ot- 
gemolies  composed  o/ a  president,  of  a  seereteny,  and  of  some 
assistants,  whose  daj^s  work  was  paid  for  f  'So  ;  it  is  not  by 
means  which  belong  only  to  thieves  and  despots,  that  the 
foundations  of  liberty  can  be  laid  in  an  enslaved  country.  It 
is  not  by  those  means,  that  a  new-bom  republic,  a  people 
who  know  not  yet  the  elements  of  republican  governments, 
can  be  united  to  us.  Eren  slaves  do  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  such  artifices ;  and  if  they  have  not  the 
strength  to  resist,  they  have  at  least  the  sense  to  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  an  attempt. 

If  we  would  attach  the  Belgians  to  us,  we  must  at  least  en- 
lighten their  minds  by  good  writings  ;  we  must  send  to  them 
missionaries,  and  not  despotic  commissioners.^  "We  ought  to 
give  them  time  to  see ;  to  perceive  by  themselves  the  ad\-an- 
tages  of  liberty ;  the  unhappy  effects  of  superstition ;  the 
fatal  spirit  of  priesthood.  And  whilst  we  waited  for  this 
moral  revolution,  we  should  have  accepted  the  offers,  which 
they  incessantly  repeated,  to  join  to  the  French  army  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  ;  to  entertain  them  at  their  own 
expense ;  and  to  advance  to  France  the  specie  of  which  she 
stood  in  need. 

But  have  we  ever  seen  those  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  who 
were  to  join  our  army  as  soon  as  the  standard  of  liberty 
should  be  displayed  in  Belgium  ?  Have  we  ever  seen  those 
treasures  which  they  were  to  count  into  our  hands  ?  Can 
we  either  accuse  the  sterility  of  their  coimtry,  or  the  penury 
of  their  treasure,  or  the  coldness  of  their  love  for  liberty  ? 
]N'o !  despotism  and  anarchy,  these  are  the  benefits  which 

'  See  the  Correspondence  of  Dumourier,  especially  the  letter  of  the 
I2th  of  MarcL 

'  They  have  not  as  yet  proceeded  farther  with  regard  to  the  Ea^ish 
dominions.  Here  we  only  see  as  yet  the  good  writings  of  Paine,  and  of 
his  learned  associates,  and  the  labours  of  ihe  mi*sionary  clubs,  and  oiiux 
zealous  instructors.     Translator. 


vre  have  transplanted  into  their  soil.  "We  have  acted,  wo 
have  spoken  like  masters ;  and  from  that  time  we  have  fouuil 
the  Flemings  nothing  but  jugglers,  who  made  the  grimacr 
of  liberty  for  money ;  or  slaves,  who  in  their  hearts  cursed 
their  new  tyrants.  Our  commissionerB  addresa  them  in  this 
sort ;  "  You  have  nobles  and  priests  among  you,  drive  them 
out  without  delay,  or  we  wUl  neither  be  your  brethren  nor 
your  patrona."  They  answered,  G-ive  ua  but  time  ;  only  leave 
to  us  the  care  of  reforming  these  institutions.  Our  answer 
to  them  was,  "  No !  it  must  be  at  the  moment ;  it  must  be 
on  the  apot ;  or  wo  will  treat  you  as  enemies,  we  will  aban- 
don you  to  the  resentment  of  the  Austrians." 

What  could  the  disarmed  Belgians  object  to  all  this,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  seventy  thousand  men  ?  Tliey  Lad 
only  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to  bow  down  their  heads  be- 
fore their  masters  I  They  did  hold  their  tongues,  and  their 
silence  is  received  as  a  sincere  and  free  assent. 

Have  not  the  strangest  artifices  been  adopted  to  prevent 
that  people  from  retreating,  and  to  constrain  them  to  an 
union  ?  It  w^aa  foreseen,  that,  as  long  as  they  were  unable  to 
effect  an  union,  the  states  would  preserve  the  supreme  au- 
thority amongst  themselves.  Under  pretence,  therefore,  of 
relieving  the  people,  and  of  exercising  the  sovereignty  in 
their  right,  at  one  stroke  tkey  abolished  all  the  duties  and 
taxes,  they  shut  up  all  the  treasuries.  From  that  time  no 
more  receipts,  no  more  public  money,  no  more  means  of 
paying  the  salariea  of  any  man  in  olnce  appointed  by  the 
fltates.  Thus  was  anarchy  organized  amongst  the  people,  that 
they  might  be  compelled  to  throw  themselves  into  our  arms. 
It  became  necessary  for  those  who  administered  their  affairs, 
xmder  the  penalty  of  being  exposed  to  sedition,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  their  throats  being  cut,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
treasury  of  France.  Wbat  did  they  find  in  this  treasury  r 
ASSIG-NATS.— These  Assignats  were  advanced  at  par  to 
Belgium.  By  these  means,  on  the  one  hand,  fchey  neutralized 
this  currency  in  that  country  ;  and  on  the  other,  they  ex- 
pected to  make  a  good  pecuniary  transaction.  Thus  it  is 
that  covetousness  cut  its  throat  with  its  own  hands.  The 
Belgians  have  seen  in  this  forced  introduction  of  assignats,  bo- 
thmg  but  a  double  robbery;  and  they  have  only  the  more 
riolently  hated  the  union  witb  France. 
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"Rc'colleet  tTac  solicitude  of  the  Belgiana  on  that  Bubjeet. 
"With  what  eamestnesa  did  they  conjure  you  to  take  oft"  a 
retroactive  efleot  from  these  aasignats,  aud  to  prevent  them 
from  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  debts  that  were  con- 
tracted anterior  to  the  union  ? 

Did  not  this  language  energetically  enough  signify  that 
they  looked  upon  the  asaignata  as  a  leprosy,  and  the  union 
as  a  deadly  coutugion  ? 

And  yet  what  regard  was  paid  to  so  just  a  demand?  Tt 
was  buried  in  the  committee  of  finance.  Tliat  committee 
wanted  to  make  anarchy  the  means  of  an  union.  They  only 
buried  tlicmselvea  in  making  the  Belgic  provinces  subsei> 
vient  to  their  finances. 

Cambon  said  loftily  before  the  Belgians  themselves  :  The 
Belgi.iu  war  coats  ua  hundreda  of  millions.  Their  ordinary 
revenues,  aud  even  some  extraordinary  taxes,  will  not  answer 
to  our  reimbursements ;  and  yet  we  have  occa-sion  foi-  them. 
The  mortgage  of  our  asaignata  draws  uear  its  end.  ^V^hat 
tQUst  be  done  ?  Sell  the  churcli  property  of  Bnibnnt.  There 
ia  a  mortgage  of  two  thousand  millions  (eighty  miUIous  ster. 
ling).  How  shall  we  get  possession  of  them  r  By  an  imme- 
diate union.  Inatautty  they  decreed  this  union.  Men's 
minds  were  cot  disposed  to  it.  What  docs  it  signify  ?  Let 
us  make  them  vote  by  means  of  money.  Without  delay, 
therefore,  they  secretly  order  the  minister  of  foreign  ulfairs 
to  dispose  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  lirres  (£20,000 
Bterling)  to  make  the  vagabonds  of  Brttsseh  drank,  and  to 
but/  proselytes  to  the  unioit  in  all  ike  states.  But  even  these 
means,  it  was  said,  will  obtain  but  a  weak  minority  in  our 
favour.  What  does  that  signify  P  Revolutions,  said  they^  are 
made  only  by  minorities.  It  is  the  minority  which  has  made 
the  Revolutiojt  of  France;  it  is  a  minority  which  has  made 
the  people  triumph.  ^ 

The  Belgic  provinces  were  not  BufBcient  to  satisfy  theH 
voracioua  cravings  of  this  financial  system.  Cambon  wanted  " 
to  unite  everything,  that  he  might  sell  everything.  Thus  he 
forced  the  union  of  Savoy ;  in  the  war  with  Holland,  he  saw 
nothing  but  gold  to  seize  on,  and  assiguats  to  sell  at  par." 

'  The  sfime  ih'mg  wiil  happen  in  Savoy.  The  persecution  of  the  cler^j 
has  soured  people's  minds.  The  Commissaries  represent  Ihem  tu  us  »?J 
good  Frenchmen.     I  put  them  tu  the  proof.    Where  arc  the  legion*  ll 
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Do  not  let  us  digsemble,  said  he  one  day  to  tUy  committee  of 
general  defence,  in  presence  even  of  tbc  patriot  deputies  of 
Holland,  you  liave  no  ecclesiastical  ^ooda  to  offer  us  for  our 
indemnity. — It  is  a  ketoltjtion  in  tueir  conrxEHS  jlnd 
IBOX  CHESTS,'  that  must  he  made  amongst  tlie  DcTOH.  The 
word  was  said,  and  the  bankera  Abema  and  Vanstaphorst 
understood  it. 

Do  you  think  that  that  word  has  not  been  worth  an  army 
to  the  Stadtholder,  that  it  has  not  cooled  the  ardour  of  the 
Dutch  patriots,  that  it  has  not  commanded  the  Tigorous  de- 
fence of  William stadt? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  patriots  of  Amsterdam,  when  they 
read  the  preparatory  decree  which  gave  France  an  execution 
on  their  goods ;  do  you  believe,  that  those  patriots  would 
not  have  liked  better  to  have  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Stadtholder,  who  took  from  them  no  more  than 
a  lixed  portion  of  their  property,  than  to  pass  under  that  of 
a  revolutionary  power,  which  would  make  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  their  bureaus  and  strong  boxes,  and  reduce  them  to 
wretchedness  and  rags  ?  ^  Robbery,  and  anarchy,  instead  of 
encouraging,  will  always  stifle  revolutions. 

But  why,  they  object  to  me,  liave  not  you  and  your  friends 
chosen  to  expose  these  measures  in  the  rostrum  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  P  Why  have  you  not  opposed  yourself  to 
all  these  fatal  projects  of  union  ? 

There  are  two  answers  to  make  here,  one  general,  ono 
particular. 

You  complain  of  the  silence  of  honest  men  I  Tou  (julto 
forget,  then,  honest  men  are  the  objects  of  your  suspicion. 
Suspicion,  if  it  does  not  stain  the  soul  of  a  courageous  man, 
at  least  arrests  his  thoughts  in.  their  passage  to  his  lips.  The 
suspicions  of  a  good  citizen  freeze  those  men,  whom  the 
calumny  of  the  wicked  could  not  stop  in  their  progreaa. 

You  complain  of  their  Hilence!  You  forget,  then,  that  you 

How,  tl-.irty  ihoiisand  Savoyards — are  they  not  armed,  to  defend,  in  con- 
cert Willi  us,  tlieir  liberty?     Brissol. 

'  PQrtcfmdlie — is  the  vrorA  in  the  OTiginsl.  It  sipnifies  all  movable 
properly  which  may  be  represented  in  bonds,  notes,  bills,  stocks,  or  any 
sort  of  public  or  private  securities.  I  do  not  know  nf  a  single  word  in 
EngUsli  that  aiiaivcrs  it :  I  have  therefore  substituted  that  of  Iron  Cfiettt, 
ft.s  I'oming  nearest  to  the  idea.      Transiator.     Qu.  Cash-boxea,    Ed, 

'  In  the  original  letter,  les  reduirc  A  la  Samculaterie. 
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bove  ofteii  eetablisliecl  an  inroltiTig  equality  between  tiiem 
and  men  oovered  with  crimes,  and  made  up  of  ignominy. — 

Yon  forset,  then,  that  jaa  have  tw^ily  times  left  them 
corered  with  opproliriuml^yoiir  galleries. — 

You  forget,  tnen,  that  you  hare  not  thought  yourselyee 
■ufBciently  powerful  to  impose  silence  upon  these  galleries. 

"What  ought  a  wise  man  to  do  in  the  midst  of  these  cir* 
cnmstsnoes  r  He  is  silent.  He  waits  the  moment  when  the 
passions  pre  way ;  he  waits  till  reason  shall  preside,  and  till 
the  multitude  shall  listen  to  her  voice. 

What  have  been  the  tactics  displayed  during  all  these 
unians  P  Cambon,  incapable  of  political  calculation,  boasting 
his  icnoranoe  in  the  diplomatic^  flattering  the  ignorant  mul* 
tituoe,  lending  his  name  and  popularity  to  the  anardiists, 
seconded  by  their  vociferations,  denounced  incessantly  as 
counter^revolutionists,  those  intelligent  persons  who  were 
desirous,  at  least,  of  haviug  things  ducussed.  To  oppose  the 
acts  of  uniogti,  speared  to  Gamboo  an  overt  act  of  treason. 
The  wish  so  mueh  a&  to  reflect  and  to  dehberate,  was  in  hia 
eyes  a  great  crime.  He  calumniated  our  intentions.  The 
voice  of  every  depi^,  especially  my  voice,  would  infallibly 
have  been  stifled.  GRiere  were  spies  on  the  very  monosyUa* 
bles  ihat  escaped  our  lips.**** 
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papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Boha.    A.  ,S. 
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FOX  (Rt.  Hob.  C.  i>)—Su  Carrwl, 

OIBBOITS  peeilae  and  Fall  of  tha 
RomaD  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  varionirn  Kotes :  including  those  of 
Guiiot,  Wenck,  NiebuKr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.  7  voU.  a  Alaps  and  Portrait. 
U.S. 

00£THE'8  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E,  A.  nowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.     13.  vols     A'.  5". 

Voli.  I.  and  II. — AatobiograpHy  and  An- 
nals.     PorlraU. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.     Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales;  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Wenher, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  v.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckenmui 
and  Soret. 

VoL  VII. — Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 

S'nal  Metres,  including;  Hermann  and 
orothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— G8u  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
qaato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  —  Wilhelm  MeiMcr's  Travels. 
Complete  Ediiioti. 

Vol,  X.  —  Taur  iti  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
6x>in  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Sieee  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol.  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  lo  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol .  Xi  1 1  .-Correspondence  with  Zelter, 

Correspondence  With  SchJllor. 

2  vols. — Ste  SMltcr, 

aOLDSMTTH'S  Works,   s  vols.    N.S. 

Vol.  1.— Life,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Ixitters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Lcamin;;  in  Europe. 

Vol,  IV. — Biographies,  CritiEisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  v.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,   MARLOW,  and  BEN 

JONSON  (Poems  of)-    With  Notes  and 
Memoirs  by  R.  Bell.    N.  S. 

aR£C}ORT'S  (Br.)  The  Evidences, 
Docirinei,  and  l)ulies  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 

GRIMM'S  Honseliold  Tales.  With  the 
Orig'nal  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A,      a 


fSUaOTQ  Hlstcry  of  Representatlvs 

Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

English  Revolution  of  1040.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I,  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt,     Portrait. 

History  of  OlvUlsatlon.    From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Haafitt.     Portraits.     3  vols 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 
Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  bv  J.  Foster.     Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— The 
Slicikh  of  Alexandria — The  Inn  in  tho 
Spessari,  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 
N.  S. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  vols.    A^.  5. 
Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
linage. 

Vol.  II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables, 

Vol.  111.  —  Transfonaation,  and  Blithe, 
dale  RoEiumce. 

HAZUTT'S  fW.)  Works.  7  vols.  //.S, 

-^ —  Table-Talk. 

^—  The  Literature  of  the  Age   of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Piays.     A".  J. 

EngUsli  Poets  andEngllBhCoinlC 

Writers.     A^,  S. 

The  Plain  Speaker^    Opinions  oa 

Books,  Men,  and  Things.    iV.  J, 

■  Ronnd    Table.      Conversations    of 

James  Northcote,  R.A,  ;  Characteristics, 
N.  S. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow.    N.  S. 

Spirit  Of  tbe  Age ;   or.  Content. 

porarj-  Portraits.  To  which  are  added 
Free  ThouRhfi  on  Public  Afiairs,  and  a 
Letter  to  William  Giffurd.  New  Edition 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitl.     N.S. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.b.     N.  S. 

Travel -Pictures.    The  Tonr  in  the 

Har/,  Norderncy,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans, 
by  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.    The  Serapion 

Brethren.      Vol.     1.      Trans,  by    Ll.-C-' 

\       E-Vktii.    N.S.         \VoV.VV.itu««.t 
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BOffirS  LIBRARIES. 


HUOO'B  (VloUir)  Drainatlo  Worka: 

Hernani— RuyRlk*— TheKine'tDtverstoo,  I 
Trantlmtcd  by  Mn..  Newton  Crosland  and  | 
F.  L.  Sloui.    jV.  Ji'. 

—i— Poama,  chiefly  Lyrical.     CoUectedby    ' 
H.  L.  Willrami.     N.  5. 

'I'his  volume  conuuns  coatributions  (torn 
r.  S.  Mahoncy,  C.  W.  M.  Reynoldi, 
Andrew  Lone,  Edwin  Arnold,  Mn.  NewUin 
Cmland,  Mi.Ht  Faiuiy  Kentble,  Biibop 
Alexander,  Prof.  Dow  den,  &C. 

VUNOAKT !   Its  History  and  Revo* 

lution,  with  Memoi<  of  Kossuth.    Portrait, 

HTTTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memolra 
of.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
graphy, and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  UooM. 
rortraiu    N.  S. 

IBVTNa'B  CV7uhlnrton)  Oomplot« 
Work*.     15  voU.     ..V.  5. 

Ufe  and  Letter*.    By  hu  Nephew, 

Pierre   E.    Irving.      With    Index    utd    a 
Portrait.     »  vol*.    A^.  i'. 

JAMES'S  (O.  P.  R.)  Ufe  of  lUobard 

Orar  de  Lion.    Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  AugiMtus.    >  vols- 

^—  laOuU  XIV.    Portraits,    a  vol*. 

JAMESON  (Mr*.)  Bbakeapeare'a 
Heroine*.  Chaxaotenstics  of  Womeo.  By 
Mrs,  Jameson.    N.  S, 

JEAN  PATJJ^—Sf  Xicitrr. 

JONSON  (Ben).  To9m»  of .—SteGntn*. 

JUNIUS' B   Lotten.     With  Woodfall's 

Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.    Fac- 
similes of  Kondwritinf;.     »  vols.     M  S, 

UL  FONTAINE'S  Fable*.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Elizur  Wright.    A'.  .S. 

ZJIMARTINE'B  The  GlTondUts,  ox 
Persona.1  Mcmoirft  of  the  Patriots  ol  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.     3  vols. 

^-^  Tbe   Reatoration   of  Monarohr 

in'  France  (a  Seduel   to  Tlie  Girandi&ts}. 
J  Portraits.    4  vols. 

The  French  RevolnUon  of  1848. 

6  Portraits. 

LAMB'S  iCharlea)  Ella  and  Ellana. 
Complete  Edition.     Portrait.    A'.  J>. 

■ —  Bpeclmeni  of  En^llsb  Dramatic 

Poel-t   of  the   time   0/  Elizabe-li.    Notes, 
with  the  Extracu  from  the  Gamcl  Plays. 

—^  Talfonrd'a  LeUaT*  ot  ChatYw 
l.ainb.  New  Edition,  \)^  VI,  Caw^ 
'-'julitt.    a  V0I4.     A'-  i- 


LANZI'B   Hlatorj    of   PaintinK   In 

Italy,  from  the  Penod  of  the  Revival   ''~ 
the   Fine    Arts  to    the    End  of  the  it 
Century.      With    Memoir    of  the   Anth 
PonraiiA  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,   aiul_ 
reggio,  aAer  the  Artists  iheaudvea. 
byT.  Koscoe.    3  vols. 

LAPFENBERG'S  England  under  tt 
Anglo-Sajcon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thor] 
F.S.A.     »  vols.    AT.  S. 

LESSINQ'8  Dramatic  'Works. 
plete.    By  E.  Bell,  M.-V     With  Me   _ 
by  H.  Zimmem,    Portrait,     3  vols.   A^J 

laaokooBi  Dramatio  Notea,       _ 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancieols. 
Frontispieoe.    //.  S. 

LOCKE'S  PhllOBOphloal  'Workaj  con- 
taining Human  Understaadine,  with  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Malebranche's  Opinions,  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Reading  and  Stody. 
With  Prelimijtai7  Discotirse,  Analysis,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.   Portrait.  1  vols. 


i 


^—^  Life  €Uid  Letter a«  with  Extracts  rrom 
I        his  Coinoion-place  Hooks.     By  Lord  KiaC-, 

LOCKHART  (J.  G,)~Sgf  Burns. 

LONSDALE  (LordJ.— ^Vc  CarrtL 

I    LUTHER'S  Table-Tallt.    Trans,  by  W. 
Haxlitt.      With  Life  by  A.  Chalment,  %xk& 
I       Luthkk's    CATECHiiM.      Portrait    afttt 
I       Cranach.    N,  S. 

Antoblograpby.— .Sm  MicktUt. 

\   MAOHIAVELLI'S    Hlatory    of  Fto* 

rence.  Tub  Prikoc,  Savonarola,  Historical 
I        Tracts,  and  Memoir.     Portrait.     A'.  ^. 

MARLOWE.    Pooms  ot.—Stt  Grttm. 

MARTINEAU'S     (Harriet)    History 

of  England  (including  History  of  tho.Peact} 
from  1800-1646.     5V0U.    N.S. 

MEN Z EL'S  Hlatory  of  Germany  1 

from    he  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimeaii 
War.       Portraiu.    3  vols. 

,    MICHELET'S    AatoblogTaphj   of 

Luther.     Trans,  by  W.   Hazlitt.     With 
Notes.    A^.  jr. 
The  French  Revolatlon  to  iIm 

Flight  of  the  King  in  lygi.     N.  S, 

MIONET'S  The  French  RevolntlOBt 
from  1739  to  1B14.    Portrait  of  NapokoB. 

MILTON^S  Proae  Worka.  With  Pie- 
face,  Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  & 
John,  and  Index.     5  vols. 

^  '».\T'f  V^'B.'O'B    (Mlaa)    Oar    VUIoSii 
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MOUERCS    Dnuxuitio    Work*.     Ij 

KnglUh  Prose,  hy  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  s.  Porirait.    3  vols.     N.  S. 

*  it  is  n<;(  luo  much  to  say  tli&t  we  hftve 
here  probably  A'-  guod  a  translation  of 
Motive  as  can  he  given.' — AcaJemy. 
MONTAaU.  Lottera  and  Works  of 
Lady  Mary  W-.rtlcy  Montagu.  Lord 
WhamclifTe'!.  'I'hird  iildicion.  Kdit^^d  by 
W.  Moy  Thoniii.  With  steel  plates.  2 
vols.     jr.  each.     A'.  ^S'. 

MONTESQUIEirs    Spirit   of  Laws. 

Revised  Kdilion,  with  D'Alerohert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir.     3  vols.    iV.  S, 

NEAMDER   i^Dr.  A.)    Hlatorr  of  tbo 

Christian  Religion  ind  Church.     Trans,  by 
J.  Torrcy.     W'ilh  Short  Memoir,     to  vols. 
— —  Lifto  of  JoHOB  CbrUt,  tn  Its  His- 

torieal  Conncjtion  untl  DeveCo^iinetU,    N.S, 

The   Planting  and,  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Aiitigiiosiicas,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.    Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     i  vol.'i. 

—  Lectures    on     the    History    of 

Christian  I>ocnias.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry. 
tand.     s  vol.s. 

—  Memorials  of  ClirUtlan  Ufe  in 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  incladin$ 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  hy  J.  K. 
Rytand. 

OCKLET  (8.)  History  of  the  Sara< 
ccasand  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
aad  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  hu  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
Ky  Simon  Oekley,  B.D,,  Prof,  of  Arabic 
in  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PERCT^S  Rellqnea  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads  Sonjjs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
Slime  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  MinstrcU,  and  Glossary.  2  vols. 
N.S. 

PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  Memoirs 
of.  Contairtinc  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
ud  Charles  ^11,  and  Charles  the  Bold. 
Dtllce  of  Burgundy.  With  the  HUtory  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  J.  de  Troyes.  With  a  Life 
and  Notes  hy  A.  R.  Scoble.  Portraits, 
a  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  >  Newly  Trans- 
Jated,  with  Notes  and  Life,  by  A 
Stewart,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Truiity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  G.  Long,  M.a1 
4  vols.    N.  S. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Selections 
from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
iSf6.  With  Introductory-  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Ne^ro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Linton.     Portr.-ut  of  W.  Wtiitman.     N.  J. 

RANKB  CI*.}    History  of  tb»  Pop««, 

tbeJr  OtuTch  and  State,  aad  the'u  CoaB.iicl3 


with  Protestantism  io  the  16th  aail  17th 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Koater.  Portruts, 
of  Julius  II.  (after  Raphael),  Innocent  X. 
(after  Vela-squez),  and  Clement  VII.  (after 
i'itiaa).     3  vols.     .V.  S. 

History  of  Sorvla,    Tran».  Vy  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert.  A''.  S. 

History  of  tbe  Latin  and  Ten- 

tonii:  Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans,  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  tran<.lator  of  Dr.  Gneist^ 
'  Histor>-  ofthe  English  Constitution.'  N.S. 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de).— 6°»6an>/<u. 

RETNOLD8'(S]T  J.)  Literary  Works. 
With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W, 
Beechy.     a  voLs.     A''.  i\ 

RICH'TER  (Jean  Fanl).  Leyaua, 
a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Aulobiograyhy,  and  a  short  Memoir.    H^, 

Flower,  Fmlt,  and  Thorn  Pleoea, 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Maniagc 
of  Siebenkaes,  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewiog. 
S.S. 
The  only  complete  EnglLsh  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  I.eo  X.,  witk 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits, 
a  vols. 

LorenKo  de' Medld,  called   'The 

Magnificent,'      with      Copyright      Nates^ 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.      With   Memoir  tw 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenio. 
RUSSIA,     History    of,    from    the 

earliirit  Period  10  the  Crimean  War.     Mj 
W.  ii.  Kelly.     J  Portraits.    9  vols. 
SCHILLER'S  W^orks.    7  vols.    If. 

Vol.  1.— History  oftheThirtyVears'l 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.     Portrait. 

Vi)l.  I L— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  '1  rials  of  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Uislurhanceof  Krante  preceding  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV,  Translated  by  Kev.  A.  J.  W. 
Mi>rrisoii  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

Vol.  HI,- Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boy  Ian 
— Mary  Stuart.  Mellish  —  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sioa.  A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the- 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tra.gedy  (a  short 
Esuy).    Engravings. 

Thtsc  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Ix)ve  aad 
Inirigtie— Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  I  iiviiiily.  , 

Tite  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B, 

Vol.  VI. — Essays,  /Esthecical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  —  Wnllenstein's  Camp,  J, 
L'lmrchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  or 
WaJlenstein,  S.  T.  Coleridge.— Williait* 
T^  ^xTt4vA»t\lwas<SE.0iL-VLS..,-V-V..\i . 
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BOHNTS  LIBRARIES. 


■CHUXER   and   OOETBE.     Corr*- 

nondence  beiweeo,  from  a.o.  1704-1805. 
With  Shurt  Note*  by  I«  Don  bcnmiu. 
2  vol*.     S.S. 

acBIXGIX^  rr.}   Lectnrea  on  the 

Philu&uphy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Languikgc.     By  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

-—  Tbe  History  of  Uteratnre,  Ancient 

and  Modern. 

- —  The  Fhtlosophy  of  HljtoiT«  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait. 

— ^  Modem  HlBtory,  with  the  Lectaret 
entitled  Cz<ar  and  _  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  By  L.  Purcel 
and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

Esthetic    and    MlsoeUaneoaa 

Work-s  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re 
marks  on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid' 
die  Aru,  on  Shalcspeare,  the  Limiu  of  the 
Beautiful,  .ind  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.     By  EH  ].  Millington, 

aCHLEOEL  (A.  W.)  Dramatlo  Art 
and  Literature.  Bv  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
xodxt  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.     Portrait. 

SCBTTHANN  (Robert),  Hi*  Ufe  and 

Work*.      Hy   .\.    Keis^mano.     Trans,    by 

A.  L.  .\lger.     S.S. 
Early  IiCttere.    Translated  by  May 

Hm-brrt.     .V..?. 
SHAKES PEARE'B    Dramatfo   Art. 

The  Hiuory  and  Character  of  Shalcspeare's 

Plays.     By  Dr.  H.  Ukici    Trans,  by  L. 

Dora  Schmiti.     a  vols.    N.  S. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatlo  Works.  With 

Memoir     Purlrait  {after  Rcyiiold.s).    N.  S. 
BKEAT  (Rot.  W.  W.)— j"«  Chaucer. 

SIBMONDI'B  History  of  tbe  Lltera- 

lujrc  of  the  South  of  Europe.  With  Notes 
and  Memoir  by  T.  Ro&coe.  Poitraitt  of 
Sismondi  and  Da.tite.     a  vol;:. 

The  specimens  of  early  French,  ItaJi&n, 
Spanish,  and  Porttige&e  Poetry,  in  English 
Verse,  by  Gary  and  others. 
aUITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealtli  of 
Nations.  An  Imjuiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.  Reprinted  from  the  Sixth 
Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Emest 
BelioTt  Bax.     2  vols,     iV.  S. 


SMITH'S  <  Adam)  Tlieory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  ;  with  £&£ay  on  the  First  For- 
mattoD  of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memott 
by  Dugald  Stewart, 

SMYTH'S   (ProffeMor)   I^ctnrea   on 

Modern  History  ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 

Konhein  Nations  to  the  dose  ofthe  Ameri- 

can  Rcvoluiion.    a  vols. 
— ;-  Lectorea  on  the  French  RaToln- 

tion.    With  Index.    2  vols. 
SOUTHET.-.?<<-   Ctnufer,     ft^tsity,   tmi 

(I tluit'TtUd  Library)  NtUon. 

STtTRM'S    MoT-nins    Conunnnlnsi 

with  God,  or  Devotional  Mediiatioa's  fot 
Every  Day.  Tr&ns.  by  W.  Johnstone,  .M.A. 

8nil.T.  Memoira  of  the  Dtike  of, 
Prime  .Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  For- 
triiits.    4  vols. 

TAY1.0R'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain- 
ing the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
ports  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasiont. 
Portrait.     jV,  .J. 

THIERRT'S  Conqaest  of  England  by 
the  Nornian.s  1  its  Causes,  and  its  Come- 
quences  in  England  and  the  Conlinem. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  Wth  short  Memoir,  a  Por- 
traits,   a  vols.    iV.  .y. 

TROTE'S  (Jean  At>^.  —  Set  Philip  tU 
Cammitus. 

ULRICI  (Qt.ySit  Skaktipeart. 

VASARI.  Uveaof  the  moat  Eminent 
Painters,  S-culptors,  and  .Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  J.  P.  Richler.     N.  S. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cypma. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  .M.  Lewis.     iV.  S. 

WE8XJ5T,  the  Ufe  of.  and  the  RlM 
and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
SoQchev-    Portrait.    51.     A^  S. 

WHEATLET.  A  Rational  Dlnatra- 
lion  of  the  Bcok  of  (.'ommon  Prayer,  behig 
iJie  Substance  of  everything  Liturgical  is 
alt  former  Ritualist  Commentators  upon  the 
subject.     Frontispiece.     iV.  .5". 

TOUMG  (Arthur)  Tiavels  in  France. 
Edited  liy  Miss  Reiham  Edwards.  With 
a  Poruait.    A',  .y. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHtLOSOPHICAL  UBRARJES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

32  Volumes  at  i^.eath.     (^l.  \os.  ptr  stt.) 


I 


EVEI.TN^S  Diary  uid  Correspond- 
dence,  with  che  Pnvate  Cortetpondeoce  of 
ChnrJca  I  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and. 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  ofCiaren- 
don)  and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  N.  S,  j;  Enuravings  (after  Van- 
dyke, Lely,  KnelfeT,  and  Jamie«ott,  &c.). 

N.B.— This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Erelyn  and  bis  wife,  contained  in  no 
other  edition. 

PEPTS'  Diary  and  Corrsspondenca. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Bray  brooke. 
4  vols.  A'.  S.  With  Appendix  containing 
sidditional  Letters,  an  Index,  and  31  En- 
graviDgs  (after  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbein ■ 


Kneller.  &c.). 


JESSE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Iadexanl4S 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  .Adherents.    7  Portraits. 

NU GENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials  of 
Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  la  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others).    A'.  S. 

STIUCKLAKD'S  (Agues)  Lives  of  tbe 
Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Con<]uet;t.  From  authentic  Documents, 
public  and  private.  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
N.S. 

— -  Ufe  of  Marr  Qneen    of  Scots. 

a  Portraits.     3  vols.     A^  .S*. 

^^—  Uvea  of  the  Tudor  and  Stoort 
Princesses.    With  a  Portraits.      N.  S. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  at  5 J.  each^  exctpting  those  marktd  otherwise.     {3/.  \<^.ptr 


4 

■  sei.) 


BACON'S  Novam  Organiuu  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.  _  A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philoisophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.'     jr.     A^.  .S". 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Ccmrs  de  Phileso/>ki»  Positkv.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe." 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  Htfltory  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
a  vols.     ff.  S. 

HEGEL'S  PhiloBopbly  of  History.  By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S   CriUtine  of  Pore  Reason, 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiktejohn.     A^.  S. 

Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Fenndations  of  Namral  Science,  with  Bio- 
napby  and  Memoir  by  £.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait.    N.  S, 


LOOIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.     By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Frofewor).  Hlstary  PblIo> 
sophicalhr  lUiutraced,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Cmpire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    31.  &/.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fonrfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature-  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief 'Works.  Trans,  wilk 
Introductjou  by  R.  U.  M.  Elwes.    a  vols, 

y.s. 

Vol.  I.— TractalM  Theolog^co-FoJiticus 
— Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  11. —  Improvement  of  the  Under. 
standing — Ethics — Letters. 

TENNEMANTVB  Mannal  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.  Trans-  by  Rev.  A. 
Johnson,  M.A, 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  5/.  <iu)i,  ucctpting  those  marked  olherurist,     (3/.  13;.  6J.  per  set.) 

PHII.O.J17D£T7S,    Work*    Of.     TIm 

Contemporary   of  Joscphtis.     Traoi.  br 
C  D.  YonB«.    «  voU. 


gIfEi;ir,  introdncUon  to  the  Old 
Tatament.  B>-  Fricdrich  Bleek.  TiAAS. 
uruier  the  Hipervision  of  Rev.  E.  Ve(ttUc*i 
RcHdcntiary  Cmnoa  of  Liacotn.  1  ToU. 
ff.S. 

OBILIINGWORTH'S  B«Uglon  of 
Protestants,     it.  6J. 

EU8EBIUB.     Ecclftrtaatioal    Hlatorj 

of  Easebius  Paraphilias,  Bishop  orCsaarca. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  ChxooologicaJ  Tables. 

EVAQRinS.    HlartoryoftheCbuTch. 

Tkt9d«rtt, 


BARDWICK.  Hlstorr  of  the  Article* 
of  Rdl^oa  ;  to  whicJ^  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documenu  fram  A.D.  1536  to  A.D.  i6is- 
Ed.  by  Rev.  f.  Proctor.    A^.  ^. 

HEirRT'S  (Mattbow)  Exposition  of 

the  Boole  of  Psalms.    N  umcrous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    ExpositlOB 

of  the  Creed.     Edit,  by  F..  Walford,  M..A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes.    N.  S. 


b> 


PHILOSTORQIUS.    Ecclesltuttcftl 

History  of.— Sit  S,notne*, 

SOCRATES'  Ecclesiastical  Hlrtorr. 
CMnpHsing  a  History  of  the  Church  Eniii 
Coaiuotitie,  a.d.  105,  to  the  38th  yearaf 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Acconnt  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOBIEH'S  EccleaUatical  History. 
A.D.  334-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Ke- 
marks  by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoii. 
Together  with  the  Ecclksiasticai.  Hh 
TORY  OP  Phiu}STorgius,  as  epitomised  liy 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford, MA 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

TXrcODORET  and  EVAORIU8,    Hit 

tones  of  the  Church  from  a.d.  33a  to  tie 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  A.11. 
4>7  ;  and  from  a.d,  431  to  a.d.  544.  With 
Memoirs. 

WXESELER'S  (Karl)   Cbronologilesl 

Syniipsis  cif  the  Four  GospeU.  Trans,  ky 
Rev,  Canpn  Veaables.     N.  S. 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 

35  Vah.  at  55.  each.     (8/.  t$s.  per  *et.) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICX^.  —  .S<r 

liedt. 
ASSER;S  Idfe  of  Alfi'ed.-.S'M  Six  O.  E. 

CkrenicUi. 

BEDE'S  (Venerable)  Ecclesiaatlcal 
History  of  England.  T<^ether  with  the 
AngloISaxoh  Chroniclx.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.CL. 

BOETHttTS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Aoglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  EnglUh  Trajislacion  on 
oppoHte  pages,  Nutcs,  Introduction,  and 
Glouary.  by  Rev.  S.  Koa,  M.A.  To 
which  it  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  MktrkS'  or  RoKTHius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAITB'S     Popular    AntlqnltleB    of 

jEoj^land,    Scotland,  and    Ireland.       Illus- 
trating  (he  Origin  of  out  'Vu\jsu  and  Pto- 
vincial   Castomi,  Ceremomti,  and  Sxiwa- 
•tition.";.   By  Sir  Henry  EUi»,  lt.H.,Y .¥..?>. 
'niece.    3  vols. 


•i 


CHRONICIXB    of  the    CRUSABEI. 

Cuuieniporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Cccm 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf ;  and  uf  the  Crusade  al 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinvilkt 
\Vith  Short  Notes.  Illuininated  FrooOs- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    Brttieh  PopoUr 

Cusloms,  Present  and  Past.  An  Accoont 
of  the  variou.s  Games  and  Cusloms  aiso- 
dated  with  different  Days  of  the  Year  ia 
the  Briliah  Isles,  arranged  accoraine  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  ThiselB 
Dyer,  M.A, 


'liiselB^ 


EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALES 

Comurising  th«  Narratives  of  ArculT, 
WiUibald,  Bernard,  Szwulf,  Sigurd,  Bes- 
junin  of  Tudeta,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
iyt\a%tau\uii^fe,  and  Maondrell  ;  all  an- 
\       s&aif)&'l,«\.  Nf vCfc  VtkVmh.'ooion  and  Note* 


HT.T.TM  (Q.)  Bpedmeiu  of  Early  En- 
glish Metrical  Roniances,  relating  to 
Arthur,  Mertin,  Guy  of  Warwiclc,  Richard 
Coear  de  Ltun,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Histarical  Intrtxluctiim  by  J.  O. 
Halliwetl,  K.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

ETUIXWERD.  Clironlcle  ot.—Ste 
Six  O.  E.  ChrankUs. 

FI.OR£NCC  OF  WORCESTER'S 
Chianicle,  with  the  Twu  Contiouations : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
rrom  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  1.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thonias  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of. —Set  Six  O.  E.  CkromcUi. 

OE8TA  ROMAIfORUM,  or  Enter- 
taining Moral  Stories  invented  liy  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charkfi .Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A, 

QILDAB.    Chronlole  KitL—S*€  Six  O.  B. 

CkronicUi. 

OIRALDUS  CAMBRENBIS'  Hbtorl- 

caJ  Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  DescripcioD  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Coll  Hoare. 

HENRT  OF  HtmrnraDON's  hib- 

tor^  of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Acce.'aion  of  Henry  II. ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Waller.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  frotaan  old  MS. 

DfOULPH'S  ChTonicleB  of  the  Abbe j 

of  Croyland,  with  the  CoNTim;ATiON  by 
Peter  of  HloLs  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  RUey,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLET'B  (Ttootnai)  Falrr  My- 
thologVi  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
SupetiBtition  of  Various  Countries,  frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshanki    N.  S. 

LEPBIITS'8    Letters   from   E^rpt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Kxotiuji  of  the  Israelites,  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALT.F.T'a  NortbeTn  AntlqultleB,  or 

Lan  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  aixd  Literature  of  the 
Aacient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  I'ranslalion  of  the  Prosjs 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  *  Eyrbj^gia  Saga  ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Glossary 
«Dd  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POXiO'fi  Tr&vela ;  with  Notes 
and    Introduction^      Edit,   by  T.   Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  Hla- 
tory,  from  1235  to  1373.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3V0U,— . 
Stt  also  Roger  0/  Wendover. 

MATTHE\7   OF   'WESTMINBTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  afifairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginninc  of  the  World  to  A.D.  1307.  By 
C.  B.  Yonge.    3  vtjls, 

KENNIUB.      Chronicle   ot.—  Sie  Six 

O.  E.  Cknmicltt. 

ORSERICUS  VITALIS'  EodealaBtiool 
History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Intrciduciion  of  Guiiot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chroniclh  ok  St.  EvRouLT.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.     4  vols. 

FAUU'B  (Dr.  K.V  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  To  which  is  apficniled  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Vekbiok  or  Ohosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Crammak  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq.    Frontispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of. — Set  Six  O.  E.  CkranicUs. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEITS  AniULla  ol 

English  History,  compri.Ning  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.D.  7ja  to  a.d.  laot.  With 
Notes  byH.  T.  Riley,  B.A.     2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOTER'S  Floweri 

of  HiiitOry,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  lajj,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  \. 
GUes,  D.C.  L.     a  vols. 

SIX  OLD   ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  find  the  Chroiii 
cles of  Ethel werd,  Gildas,  Nennitts,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ctreu- 
cester.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     Portrait  ol  Alfred. 

WILLUM     OF     aiALMESBURT'S 

Chronicle  of  the  King*  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J,  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE  BTORXES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu- 
lar Talei  and  Trarlitions,  from  the  Sweduhv 
Danish,  and  Gtimaa.   ¥iikn..\<>i'^  .'Vt\acv< 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

87  V»b.  at  5i.  (och,  txcfpting  thou  marked  otherwiit.     (23/.  y.  6 J.  per  set.) ' 

DANTE,  in  EnglUh  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wrijht, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  31  Steel  Engravings  afltf 
Flaxman.    N.  S. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pomp«U :  its  Build, 
ings  and  Antiuuities,  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  fuU  Description  of  the  Renuiits 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itineiw 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer  LL,!*. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engruvings,  Map,  and 
JPtan.    7S.6d.    N.S. 

Rome:    History   of  the    City,  witk 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  »  Maps. 

GIL    BLA8.     Tbe   Adventnrea   of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesagc  by  Smollett 
24  Eiigmvinus  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etdi- 
ines  by  Cruikshante.    612  pages.     &r. 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Get- 
man  Fairy  Talcs  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Talcs.  By  Ed^ar 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Crmk- 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grimm,     y.  6ti. 

HOLBEHTS    Dance    of    Death   and 

Bible  Cut*.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Donee 
and  Dr.  Dibdin.    7*.  6rf. 

HOWrrrs  (Marr)  pictorial  Calen- 
dar of  the  Seasons  ;  embodying  .Aikin's 
Cai.endak  OF  Nature.  Upwards  of  100 
Woodcms. 

INDIA,   Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anoodotes  of  Doks.  Witk 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others.     jV.  J. 

With  34  additional  Steel    Engravingt 

after  Cooper,  Landseer,  &c.   jt.  6d.   N,  S. 

lastA'Q  (C.  W.)  Natural  Hlator7  of 
Gems  or  Decorative  Stones.  Illustra- 
tions,   ts. 

Natural     History    of    Freolona 

StoDcs  and  Metals,     llliutrations.     &f. 

EITTO'S  Scripture  Lands.    Described 
in  a  series  of  HUtoricol,  Geographical, 
Topographical  Sketches.    42  Maps. 

With  the  Maps  coloured,  jt.  6rf. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parablei.  40  IUm. 

I  rat  Ions. 

LINDBAT'S  <Lord)  Letters  on  EsTPti 

E^om,  and  the  Holy  Land.  36  Wooa 
£a£ravings  and  a  Maps. 


ALLEITB  (Joaeph,  RJT.)  Battles  of 
the  British  Nav^'.  Rcvi.sed  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
trails  and  Plans,     a  vols. 

AHDCRBEITB  Danish  Fairy  Tales. 
Hy  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  I30  Wood  Engranngs. 

ARIOSTO'S    Orlando     Fnrloso.     In 

l\n!;li<ih  Vcr..e  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
Ajiil  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  34  .Steel  Engravings,     a  vol*, 

EECHSTEnrs  Cage  and  Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with   Sweet's   British    War- 
BLBRS.     43  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     A^.  S. 
——  or  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  7/.  6rf. 

BONOBfQ'S  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaces. 

Th«  Discoveries  of  Botia  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts.     jV.  i'. 

BUTLER'S  Budlbras,  vrith  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  38 
IHustraliuns. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had* 

don  Hall.  Rom.irtic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  34  Siee!  Engravings  after 
Cattennole. 

CHIITA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Hisioricsl,  with  some  account  ofAva  and 
the  Burmese,  ISiam,  and  Anam,  Map,  and 
neariy  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.>  Purault  of  Enow- 
ledge  under  Uiificulties.  Illnstraled  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
en I  Porlraits.     jV.  5^. 

CBUIEBHANE'S  Three  Coorses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
Weit  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  liltistrations  by  Cmik- 
shank.     A'.  .ST. 

. Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  =4  lliustraiions  by  Cruikshank.   N.S. 

—  With  Coloured  Plates,    -js.  64. 

DIDROirs  Chrixtlan  Iconography  i 

a    History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
.Ages.     By  the  late  .\.  N.  Didron.     Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millirtgion,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and   Appendices,  by  Margaret    1 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations.    1 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory;  Representations 
of  the  Person*  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Seheine.   Appen- 
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LODGE'S    PortralU    of  mnatrloaa 

PenonAfet  of  Great  Briuin,  with  Bio- 
giaphical  and  Hislorical  Memoirs.  94a 
Ptrtraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
reflective  Biegraphies  unabridged.  Com- 
plee  in  8  vols. 

LOITiFELX.O'W^a    Poetical    'Works, 

incliding  hi&  Translations  and  Notes.  34 
fuU-f.ige  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  ana 
otbet5,  and  a  Portrait.     Sf.  S, 

A^ithoui  the  lUnstrations,  y.iJ,   J^.S. 

Pro««  'Works.     With  16   fnU-page 

Woodcuu  by  Birket  Foster  and  otber&. 

LOUDCCr'S  (Mrs.)    Entertaintng  ITn- 

curaJisl.  Popular  Dc^Hpiions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numeroas  Woodcuts.  aV,  S. 
MAJUtTATS  (Capt.,  BJT.)  Muter. 
man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific, 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
■Woodcuts.     35.  dd.    N.  S. 

-  Miflflion ;    or,  Scenes  la  AfHca. 

(Written  8ur  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Daluel.     3J.  6d.     N.  S. 

— —  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Yoong  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Enrravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.    3J.  &?.     N.S. 

Privateersman.   Adventures  by  Sea 

aod  Tand  One  Hundred  Years  Ago- 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  B  Steel  En- 
gravings.   31.  6d.    N.  S. 

~^  Bettlen  In  Canada,  (Written  for 
Young  People.)  lo  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalzicl.    jr.  6d.    JV.  S. 

Poor     Jack.      fWritten    for    Young 

People.)  With  16  Illustratioiks  after  Clark- 
son  Slanfield,  R.A.     y.  tcL    N.  S. 

MidBhlpman   Easy,     With  8  full- 

pag^e  lllu^tnitioiks,  .Small  post  Zvo.3S,6d, 
N.S. 

Peter  Simple.  With  Sfutl-page  Illus- 
trations.    Small  post  Bvo.  ji.  6./.     A'.S. 

MAX'WEIO.'S  Victories  of  Wetlingy 
ton  and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MIQHAKI.  ANOELO  and  RAPHAEL, 

I'heir  Lives  and  Works,  By  Du^pa  and 
QuaircmCTe  de  Quincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons.     JV.  S. 

MIU.ER'S  History  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Sa-xons,  from  the  F.arliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map 
of  Saxon  Britain,  and  13  Steel  Engravings. 

BIELTOirs  Poetical  'Worke,  with  a 
Memoir  and  Notes  by  J.  Mcntgomery,  an 
Index  to  Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal 
Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Notes.  laa 
Wood  EagiAvings.    a  vols,    N,  S, 


MTJDIE'S  History  of  Britlah  Btrda, 

Revised  by  W.  C.  I..  Martin.  53  Figares  of 
Birds  and  j  Plates  of  Eggs,     3  vols.    /f.S. 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  js.  6rf.  per  vol. 

NAVAI.   and   MIUTART    HEROES 

of  Great  Britain ;  a  Record  of  British 
■Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
l.ieul.  P.  H.  Nica1a5,  R.  M.  Indexes.  *4 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.   6(. 

NICOIJNTS  History  of  tbe  Jesnlta : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.   B  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    Trlmnpba, 

and  other  Poems,  in  EnglUh 'Verse,  Wth 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERtNG'S  History  of  tbe  Races 

of  Min,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  An  Analytical  Synowis  or 
TH»  Natural  History  ok  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.     Map  of  the  World  and  la  Platea. 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  71.  M. 

PICTORIAL     HAITDBOOE     OF 

Modem  Geography  on  a  Poptilar  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  Authontiea,  Enslisli 
and  Foreign,  by  H,  G,  Bohn.  150  Woed- 
cutsand;)  Maps,    fii,  ^M 

With  the  Maps  coloured,  ji.  6d.       ^U 

Without  the  Maps,  31.  6rf. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Corruthers.     3  vols. 

Homer's    niad,    with    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs.     H.  S. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battls 

OF  Frogs  anlj  Mick,  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators,  including  Chapman,  in- 
troduction and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A,     With  Flaxman  1  Designs.     N.  S, 

UfB,   including  many  of  his   Letters. 

By  R.  Camitheis.  NumerDus  Illustrations. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  CoEoprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  Col- 
lectiun,  with  the  prices  and  tmmes  of  the 
Po*vsessors.  Also  an  Introdiactory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.     Numerous  Woodcuts. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  lor.  6J. 

PROUT'S  (Father)  Rellqaes.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additiota.     11  Etshitv^i  Xy^-  0> 
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BOH/rs  UBRARISS. 


LTIONB  IN  8BOOTIHO.  With 

Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
BritUi Isles, and  Directionsrortbe Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  'Craven.'  6i 
Woodcuu  and  g  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 

KKNNU:.    Insect   Architecture.    Re- 

vi«d  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  i86 
Woodcuts.    A'.  S. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Dcfoc,  11  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  v-  ^^ 

EOBt£  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  i3i7  Lif  the  Ruins  ::f 
the  .Ancient  City,  and  Monument'^  iifMixiem 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings.    3  vols. 

SHARPE(S.)    The  BUtory  of  EgTPt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Canque<it 
by  the  Arabs,  A.D.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts,     a  vols.    A^.  JT. 

SOUTHEyS    Llf*   of  Neleon.    With 

Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
WritinR,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birlcet  Foster,  &c.     N.  S. 

BTARLINO'S  (MUa)  Noble  Deed*  of 

Women  ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Cotimge, 
Furtimde,  and  Virtue.  With  14  SleelPwr- 
tratts.     A^.  .y. 

STUART  Antl  REVETT'S  Antlqultiee 

of  Attien^,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece  ; 
wick  Glossary  of  Terms   used  in   Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodctlts. 
SWEET'S  Biitteli  Warblere.  ^s.—Stt 

Btchsttin. 

TALES    OF    THE    OENII ;    or,    tbe 

I>cHghtful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans.  bySirC.  MarrcU.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TABSO'B    Jeroealem    DeUveretL   Ifi 

English  Sjicnsenan  N'crsc,  with  Life,  ly 
J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  and  n 
Woodcuts.  N.  S. 
WAXtKER'S  Maxay  Exerclaea;  cod- 
tainin^  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Ruwitic,  Swinuning,  &1:. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  tbe 

Contemplative  M.in's  Recreation,  by  I) 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.     With  Mi 
moirs  and    Notes    by  £.  Jesse.     Also 
Account  of  Fishing  Statiuns,  I'adcle,  ftc, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.     Portrait  and  aoj  Wooel- 
cuts.     A'.  S. 

With  36  additional  Engravings  on  Stetl, 

jt.M. 

Uveeof  I>onne,Wotton,  Hooker, 

&c.,  wilh  NcicS.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  3  Memoit 
of  Izaak  W.ihon  by  William  Dowling.  4 
Portraits,  6  Autograph  Siimacures,  &c 
N.  S. 

WEIXINOTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Matenais  of  MaxwelL  18  Steel  En- 
gravings, 

Vlctorlee  of. — ^«  MajnuelL 

W^ESTROPP  <H,  M.)   A  Handbook  of 

ArchiBology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numenxis 
liiustnitions.     7^.  id.     N.  S. 

WHITE'S   Natural    History   of 
bonie,  with  Observations  on  various  P 
of  Kalorc^  and  the  Naluralistit'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.    limline.     Edit.,   with  Notes  auid 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.    40  Portraits.    N.S. 

Wilh  the  Plates  coloured,  7J.  (>d.  N.  S. 

YOUNG     LADY'S    BOOK.    The.     A 

Manual  of  Recreations,  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Accomplishments.  laoo  Woodcut  lUustie- 
tioiv.s.     7i.  dd, 

——  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  94. 
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CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
102  Voh.  at  5j.  tach,  exeepting  thost  marktd  otheru'ist.     (25/.  OS.  6</.  per 


erset^ 


JBSCHTLIT8,    The    Dramoe    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 
edition.    A',  S. 

The  TreigediflB  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A,  Buckley, 
B.A.     PotLrait.     jj,  i>d. 

AHmANUS  IitARCEI.LINrU8.    HU. 

tory  of  Rom*  during  the  Rcigai  of  Con- 
slantius,  Julian,  Jovi3riis,Valentinian,  and 
Valetis,  by  C.  D.  YoBge,  B.A.  Double 
vol  Bine.    jt.  6d. 


ANTONINUS     (M.     Anrelios),     The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated  literally,  wilh 
Notes,  GioKraphica]  Sketch,  and  E^ay  on 
the  Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
it.ed.    jV.S. 

APULEItJS,  The  Works  of.  Com- 
prising the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic.  With 
a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  ana  Ptyidic, 
and  Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.  Front) 
piece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRA Ry, 


A.RI8TOPHA1VES'  Comed|«a,  Tniu., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frer«'jS  Knd 
other  Metrical  Vex^ioos,  by  W,  J.  Hiclue. 
Portrait,     a  vols. 

ABKTOTLE'S  Nicomacbeiui  Ethlca. 

Tians.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Smdents,  by  Ven. 
Aichdn.  Browne. 

•  —  Politics  and  Eooaomlce.    Tr«iu,» 

wilh  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Indea,  by  E. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  GiUies. 

KetaphyMca.     Trans.,  with  Notes, 

Analj-sis,  and  E>:a.minatian  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Orgunon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  I  n  troducLJon  of  Porph  yiy.  With  N  otts, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Rev,  O- 
F.  Owen,  M.A.     a  vols.    3*.  fxL  each, 

—  Rhetorle  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbcs"  Analysis,  Exam.  Qnestions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Huckley,  B. A.     Portrait. 

ATHENjET78.    Tb«   Delpnoaopblata ; 

dr,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  ByC.  D- 
Yonge,  B.A.  With  an  AppendLit  of  Poeti- 
cal Fragments.    3  vols. 

ATLAS   of  Classical  Oeograplir.    ai 

brge  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.     Imp.  6vo.     7;.  fyl. 

BION.— Jrr  Thtocritus. 

C.SSAR.      Commentariea    on    the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Hooks  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  con:pIeCe  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Trans,  with  Notes. 
Portrait.  1 

CATULLUS,  TtbnUiw,  and  the  VifU  1 

of  Venus.      Trans,   with    Notes  and    Bio-  [ 

graphical    Introduction.      To    which    are  , 

adtled,      Metrical     Versions     by      Lamb,  ! 

Grainger,  and  olheis.     Frontispiece-  | 

CICBRO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
\"ongc,  B.A.     4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and   Orators.    With 
letters  to  Quinlus  anj  Brutus.    Trans., 
th  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

— —  On  the  Nature  of  the  Grods,  Divi-    I 
nation,    Fate,   Law*,  a  Republic,  Consul-    | 
''hip.    Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  CD.  Youge, 
IS.A.  I 

— '  Aaademlcs,  De  Finibus,  and  Ttiscu- 
tan  Questions,  By  C.  D.  Vonge,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
BtiooMf  by  Ckera. 


CICERO'S  Orattons.— CiM/MM/iA  I 

■  Ofllces:  or,  Moral  Duties. 
Major,  an  Essay  nn  Old  A^e  ;  Laftii 
Essay  on  Friendship ;  Scipio's  Dt 
Parailoxcs ;  Letter  lu  Qaintoa  on  & 
trates.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  B 
tnondii.     Portrait,     v-  ^• 

DEHOSTEENSS'   OraUons.     1 

with   Notes,   Arguments,  a  Chroniu 
Abstract,   and   Appendices,   by  C. 
Kennedy.     5  vols. 

DICTIONARY  ofLATINandOB 

(Rotations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Ml 
Mottoes,  Law  Temu  and  Phrases. 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English^ 
lations. 

With  Index  VerbonuTi  (6w!  p^HJ 

Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  wi 

QuaHtUies  and  Accents  marked  (56  p 
nmp  cloth.     11. 

DIOGENXS   LAERTIUS,    LIto^ 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philoso 
Trans,,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge 

EPICTETU8.      The    Dlsoonrsef 

With  the  Encheiridiou  and  Fragi 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  Viewof  hi(, 
»(>phy,.by  George  Long,  M.A.    M  i 

EURIPISEa.  Trans.,  with  Notes  1^ 
troduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A. 
trait.    1  vols. 

GREEK    ANTHOLOOT.      In   E 

Prose  by  C,  Itiirges  .M.A.     With  M 

Versions  by  Btanii,  Merivale,  Lord 
man,  &c. 

greek:  ROMANCES  of  Hellci4 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius ;  vis, 
Adventures  of  Thtagcncs  and  Cha) 
Amours  of  Daphnis  utid  Chloe  ;  and 
of  Clilnpho  and  Leucippe.  Trans. 
Note*,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  bj 
Henry  Car)-,  M.A.     PorUaiu 

HESIOHf    CALLItOACHUS, 

Theognis,  in  Prose,  with  Note 
Biographical  Not-icea  by  Rev.  J.  1 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrics 
sions  of  Hcsiod,  by  Elton  ;  Callim 
by  Tytler;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  niad.  In  English  Prosi 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     Po 

Odyssey,    Hymns,     Epigrami 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  1 
Prtkse,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  1  n  Prose  by  Smart,  with 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A. 
trait.     V.  6ii- 

JULIAN    TOB.  •B.'WW-Ea.^^t.    ' 
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JVSTIII,  COBKEUUt  IVBPOS,  Attd 
Euiropiiu.  Tmu.,  with  Noics,  by  Rer. 
j.  S.  WatsoD,  M.A. 

JUVEK  AIsj     PERalUB,     SULtJClA, 

ftixi  Luciliiu.  In  Pro«,  with  Notes, 
Chroaok«icaJ  Tables,  Argumenu,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Mc- 
trical  VeiHon  of  Javeaal  and  Penius  by 
Giflbrd.    Froncupiece. 

IJVY.    The  HUtory  ef  Rom«.    Tram. 

by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.    4  vols.    Por- 

uait. 
tXJCJjm   PbarsallA.     In   Ptoae,  wiib 

Nota  by  H.  T.  RUey. 
laUCIAN'B  Diaiiogm*  of  the  QoAb, 

of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  ol  the  Dead.    Trans. 

ty  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

JiVCRETTUB.  la  Proie,  with  Notes  and 
Uiographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Wat&on,  M.A.  To  wliich  ik  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

IIA.RTIAL'8  Epigrams,  complete.  In 
Prose,  wiilt  Vene  I'raiiilaiions  selected 
from  Enjjliih  Poets,  and  other  iouzxxi. 
Dble.  vol,  (67Q  pages),     js.  6d. 

M08CHUS.— 5«  T/uecrilMt. 

OVTD'S    Worka,    complete.     In    Prose, 

with  Notes  aiid  Introduction.     3  vols. 

PAirSAinAS'  Description  of  Qreece. 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes  and 
Index.  By  Arthur  Richard  Shilleto,  M.A., 
Miractime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam* 
bndKC.    1  vols. 

PHALABIS.    Bentley'«  DiMertatlcnw 

upon  the  Epi<itle&  of  Pluilaris,  Themisto- 
I     cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 

of  i¥j>op.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
'     by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Pti.0. 

nRUAK.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.    To- 

f  ether  with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
am  Moore.     Portrait. 

PLATO'B  ■Work*.  Trans.,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     6  vols. 

— —  Di&togTtea.    A  Sununary  and  .Analysis 

of.     With   .Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 

text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 

translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 
pLAUTnS'B  Comedlea,     In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and   Indei:  by  H.  T.   Riley,  B.A. 

1  vols. 
PL  I  NT'S   Natoi-al    HlBtory.    Trans., 

with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

and  K.  T.  Riley,  B.A.     6  vols. 
PUTTY.     The  IrBtterB  of  PUny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised^ 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Re».  F.  C. 
T.  Bosaaijuet,  A{,A. 


PLUTABCH'S  Korals.  Thcasopkical 
Etays.  Trans.  byC  W.  King,  M.A.  N.S. 

Ethical  EaiajB.     T.-ans.   by  .\. 

Shilleto,  M..\.    A'.S. 

Uvea.    Stt^ap  y. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.   'Wid 

Notes,  Literally  translated  by  the  Rev. ." 
J.  F.  Gantillon,   M.A.,  with   metrical  v« 
sions  of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elt« 
V-  ^■ 

QUnmUAirs  Iiutitat««  or  OrKtory.' 

Trans.,  »iih  Notes  and  Biographicii 
Noiice,  by  Rev.  J,  S.  Watson,  M.A- 
a  vols. 

SAI^UBT,  FI.ORUS,  and  V£LL£IOfl 

Paterculus.  Trans-,  with  Notes aiid  Bio- 
graphical Natices,  by  J.  S.  Watsgo,  M..V 

SENECA    OE    BENEFICHS.      Kew); 

translated  by  Aobrey  Stewart,  M.A. 
-,f.  (Srf.    .V.  S. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Works.  Translated 
by  ,\.  ."iiewart.  .M.-A..     X.S. 

SOFHOCI.E8.    The  Tr&g«die«of.    Id 

Prose,  with  Notes,  .Arguments,  and  IdCio- 
duction.     Portrait. 

STRABO'B  OeoKraphy.  Trans.,  wiik 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C- 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  .^cienl 
and  Modem  Names.     3  vols. 

BUETOmUS'  Lives  of  the  TwelTS 
Cxsars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomsoa,  revised,  witk 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITOS.     The  Works  of.     Trans., 

with  Notes.     2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  FH£DRU8.  In  Enf- 
lish  Prose,  with  Notes  and  .Argimienls,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phsdrus. 
With  FronlL<pi«e. 

THEOCRmrS,     BION,    M08CHUS. 

and  Tyriafus,  In  Prose,  with  Notes  ana 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M..*.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Mkthical  Vek- 
sioNS  of  Chapman.   Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCTDIDES.    The  PeloponnesiUl 

War.      Trans.,    with   Notes,  by   Rev. 
Dale.     Portrait.     3  vok.     y.  6ti.  each. 

TYRT.HJ8.— i"«  Tluocritus. 

VIRan..  The  Works  of.  In  Ptok, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Bioeraphical  Notice, 
by  T.  \.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portrait,     jr.  id. 

XENOPHOirS  Works.  Trans.,  witb 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  othen; 
Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

lo  Voh.  at  5^.  each.     [zl.  icw.  /^r  set.) 


I 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Pros«  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Nates,  by  John 
A..  Carlyle,  M.D.    Porliait.     Jv.  S. 

The  Parg^torlo.    Prose  Trans. ,  with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Kx- 
planatory  Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.    N.  S, 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  la  Qreek. 
Griesbath's   Text,   with   the   Readings  of 

Mill  and  SchoU  at  the  foot  or  the  page,  smd 
Parallel  Rcrcrcnces  in  ttie  margin.  Also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  uf  Greek  Manu< 
scripts.    £50  pages.     3.!.  6d. 

— —  or  bound  np  with  a  Greek  and  English 
L«]dcOD  to  the  New  Testament  (350  pages 
additional,  making  in  ail  900^.     5^. 

The  Lexicon    niay  be  had  separately, 
price  u. 

OOBREB'S  AdverBBjrla.    ^oi^  on.  the 

Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Warner.    3  vols. 


f 


DONALDSON  (Dr.)  The  Theatr* 
the  Greeic;.  With  SupplEmentaryTrealke 
on  the  Laii^age,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Illiui- 
tiations  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son, D.D.    JV,  S. 

KEIGHTUT'8  (Thorn  BB)  Mythologr 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  lialy.  Revised  ojr 
L<:unhard  SchnuLz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  la 
Plates,     *V.  .S. 

HEKODOTUS,   Notea   on.     Original 

«nd  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

— —  Analyala  and  SommarT  ofV  with 
a  Syiichroriisiifl^l  Table  of  Events— Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dts- 
tabccs  —  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography — and  the  Dates  complete<IfToni 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.     By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

THUCTDIDES.     An    Analrit*    and 

Suinniajy  uf.  With  Chronological  Takle 
of  Events,  Stc,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

57  Vtii-  at  5^.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (14/.  lis.  ptr  set.^ 


AGABSIZ   auil   GOUI.D.    Oatlins  of 

Comparative  Physiology  touching  the 
Structure  and  Development  of  the  Races 
of  Animals  living  and  extinct.  For  Schools 
suid  Colleges.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright, 
With  Index  and  300  i  llustrative  Woodcuts, 

BOLLEys    Uannal    of  Technical 

Analysis ;  a  Guide  for  the  Testint;  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  faunded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  BoUey.  EdiL  by  Dr.  Patil. 
100  Woodcuts, 


BfiJDGEW^ATER  TREATIBBS. 

— -  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author  s  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

—  Klrby  on  th«  History,  Habito, 
and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T,  Rymer  Jones.    loo  Woodcuts,    a  vols, 

Wbawall'i    Aatronomy    and 

Geaeral  Physics,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology-  Portrait  of  the  Karl 
ef  Bridgewater.     3/,  6<£ 


BRIDOEWATER   TREATISES.— 

Continued. 

——  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 
External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel. 
lectual  Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Cnmmini;.     Portrait* 

Front's  Treatise  on  CheoilBtr7| 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,     a  Maps. 

•^^  Baolcland's  Oeologj  and  Miner* 

alogy.  With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prot  Phillip*,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  ■  vols.  15J.  Vol.  1. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter, 
press. 

Roeet'B  Animal  and  Veg«t«bt« 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts,  a  vols.  fa. 
each. 

Eldd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  ConditioD  of 
Man.     -y.  td. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W,  B.)  Zoolorr, 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bit.';, Instnicts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re. 
vised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Nun 
Woadcuu.    >  vols.    it.  each. 


eA-BPENTER'S  Works.— C<w/(n«rf. 

Mech&nical   Phllooophy,  Aatro* 

nooiy,  and   Horology.      A  Popular  Expo- 

^siUon.  i6i  Woodcuu. 
—  Vegetable  PbyBlologr  »J»<1  S?*- 
Unndc  Bviany.  A  complete  latroducuon 
Is  Ibe  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  lAiikester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numeroiis 
Woodcuts.  6x. 
. Animal  Phraloloer.  ReviMd  Edi- 
tion.   300  Woodcuts.    6s. 

CHESS  CONORESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  tht  gamefi  pl.tyed.  Edited  by 
J.  Lr.wenilial.     New  ei.iitior>,  5J. 

CHEVItEUL  on  Colonr.  Contiuning 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
€»f  Colours,  and  their  AfipUcatioa  to  the 
Arts ;  intlading  Painting,  Decomtjon, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land- 
■cape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans. 
by  C.  Martcl.    SevenU  Plate*. 

Willi  an  additional  siaies  of  16  Plate* 

in  Colours,  71.  6d. 

EMITEMOSER'S    History   of  Magic. 

Trajis.  by  W.  Ho»-ill.  With  an  Ap|>endijc 
of  the  iiio!<t  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Slorie<  or  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Siijbi,  Tahle-Turaing,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.  1  vols. 
HIND'S  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
With  Vocjluilary  of  the  Terms  in  present. 
use.    Numerous  Woodcuts,    y.  6J.   N.S. 

BOQG'S  (Jabes)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Metjiania:,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulic*,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetisia. 
400  Wcioiicuts. 

HtrHBOX.DT'S  Cosmos;  or,  Bketob 
ofaPhysit-il  Dcbcriplioc  of  the  Universe. 
Tian-s.  by  E.  C.  OttiS,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dalla-s  F.L.S.  Portrait,  s  «>ls. 
3^.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  $s. 

- —  Personal  Narrative  ofhlsTravele 

in  America  during  the  yuan,  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Koss.     3  vols. 

— -  Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem- 

pIation8  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otn«. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science  : 
or.  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenumetia  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  M  ines. 

JOTCE'S     Scientdflc     Dtalognes.     A 

l>*amiliar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
k  Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  Pcd pic. 
■      Nameroas  Woodcuts. 


JOTCE'8  Introduction  to  the 

and    Scienoes.    for    Schools     and    Y« 
People.     Divided  into   Lessons  witk 
aminatioB  Qaestirou.    Woo<icuts.    3/.  6J, 

JXTKES-BBOWHE'S  Btadent's  Baad* 
book   of   Physical   Geology.      By  A   J. 

iukes- Browne,  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of 
England.    With  numeroiu  DiagnuBsaod 
Illustrations,  6jr.     /i/.S. 

•^—  The  Student's  Handbook  of 
Historical  GcoloKy.  By  A.  J.  Jukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geol(»ial 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Witli 
numerous  Diagrams  and  lUustratioiu.  (<. 
/V.S. 

Tbe    Building    of    the    Brittih 

Islands.  A  Study  In  Geographical  Evols- 
lion.  By  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F,G.S. 
7jt.  (W,    A,S. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charlee)  Knowledge  U 
Power,  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 

ISLLT.    Introdncitlon  to  Astrology. 

With  a  Giammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  ZadkicL 

UANTEU^'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  aod 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

Petrifactionfl  and  their  Teacb- 

ings.  HandlHMk  to  the  Organic  Remaiiu 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6s. 

Wonders    of    Geology;    or,    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  G«ological  Pheno- 
tr.ena.  A  coloured  Gcologit^  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  aoo  Woodcuts,  2 
vols.  JJ.  61/.  each. 

MORFHT'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  LSwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

BCHOUWS  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 

Poimhir  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ko- 
heiVs  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdoa. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Colonred 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMrrH*8  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip* 
lure  ;  or,  thcKc'ation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.     With  Memoir. 

STARLET'S   Classified   Synopsis  of 

I        the  Prinapal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
I         Ftcmi^ih  Schools,  including  an  Accoimt  of 

some  of  the  early  German  Masters.     By 

George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand< 

book.  A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Gamt,  with  numerous  Dia> 
STams  and  Coloured  Frontispiece.     Af,S. 


REFERENCB  LIBRARY, 
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STAUNTON.— Cm/nutf^. 

Cbesa  Praxis.    A  Sapplement  to  the 

Chess-player's  HamlbooV.  Containing  the 
roost  impcinant  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Opening?):  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Anootated. 
636  pages-     Diagrams.     6r. 

— .—  CbeiB-PIayer'i    CompMLlon- 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
ATatch  with  M.  St.  AmanC,  and  a  Selection 
of  OriRinal  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
kmred  Frontispiece. 
-^—  Chesi  Toonuunent  of  1S5I. 
A  Collection  of  Gaines  played  at  this  cele- 
braced  assemblage.  With  Introduction 
and  Kota.    Numerous  Diagrams. 


STOCEHARDT'S  Expeiimental 
Chetnisiry,  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Expenmeatv. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton.  F.C.S.  No- 
merous  Woodcuts.    A".  S. 

URE'S  (Br.  A.)  Cotton  Manufbotmr* 

of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated  :  urilh  an  Introductory  View  of  Its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revuied  by  P.  L.  Simmondi.  150  Illus- 
trations.     a  vols. 

FhlloBophy    of    ManHfaotarM, 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simraonds.  Numerous  Figtires, 
Boo  pages,     ^s.  6d. 


ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE. 


On.B ART'S  History,  Prlnctplea.  and  Praotlcfe  at  BankliiK. 

A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  RoTal  Bank  of  Scotland.    Portrait  of  GQbart.    1 


Revised  to  tBSi  by 
I  vols.     lot.     if^  S. 
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REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

38  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.     (8/.  i^s.  per  set.) 


I 


BLAIR'S  Chronological  Tables. 
Comprehending  the  Chrunology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  ij  j6. 
By  J .  W.  Rosse.  Boo  pages,  lot. 
—.—  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronotoffy  ard 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present, alphabelicallyarranged;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  forejjoiag.  By 
J .  W.  Ro&se.    a  vols.  if.  each. 

BOmrS  Dictionary  of  Quotations 
from  the  Engli;>h  Poets,  ^ih  and  cheaper 
Edition,    bs. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rtilcs  and 
Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.     ^th  Edition.     .V.  .S". 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 
and  Tech11tc.1l  Terms  a-ied  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  iiuchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6r. 

CHRONICLKS  OF  THE  TOMBS.  A 
Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Esflay 
on  Epiiafjhs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquiiies.  By  T.  J.  Pettijrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.     5.*. 

CLARE'S    (Hugh)    Introduction    to 

Heraldry.     Revised  by  J.  R.  Planchi.    5*. 
950  lUustraiions. 
——  tVitk  t/u  lUuttnUiant  calourtd,  iji. 
N.S. 
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COINS,  Manual  ot.—Ste  Hvmpi 

DATES,  Inilex  of.— i"«  Blair. 

DICTIONARY  of  Ohsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial Enelish.  Contaiuing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  19th 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.. 
F.S.A.,  &C.    a  vols.  jr.  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  t'.pigranucalic  Literature  vf 
Anctecit,  Media:val,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Ni)tes,  ObserH-atioas, 
Illustration*,  an  Appendix  on  Works  coa-j 
nectcd  with  Epigrammalic  Literatu 
by  Rev.  H.  DodJ.M.A.    di.     N.S. 

GAMES,    Handbook   of.      Compridn 
Treatises  on  above  40  Games  of  Chance^ 
Skill,    and    Manuai    Dexteriw,   indud" 
Whist,  Billiards,  &c.     Ediu  6y  Henry  Gj 
Bohn.    Numerous  Diagrams,     ji.    N.  S\ 

HENFRET'S     Guide    to     EngUoU 

Coins.     Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Kearyl 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    With  an  Historical  7  '  " 
duction.    fir.    N.S. 


Kearyl 
,  IntiM 


HUMPSRETS'    Coin    CoUcctora 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  th« 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earlics 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.     140  lUtis 


BONN'S  UBRARIES, 


lOWITDES'  Biblloffra.pber'i  BfasaAl 

of  EnglUh  Liceraiare.  Coniainine  Ml  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Carious  Bocm  pnb- 
lisbed  in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand,  from  the  Inventioo  of  Prioling, 
with  Bioirraphical  Notices  and  Prices 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  T.-X.  (A  «o  Zl 
3*.  t)d.  each.  Pari  XI.  (Appendix  Vol.), 
5r.  Or  the  ii  ports  in  4  vols.,  half 
morocco,  tl.  u. 

MEDICINE,  Hat)4lboolt  of  Domeatlo, 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Or.  H.  Davic&. 
700  paces,     sx. 

flIOTED     2TAME8      Or      FICTIOir. 

Dictionary  of.  tocludinx  aUo  Familiar 
Pseadonyms,  Surmmcs  betiowed  00  Emi- 
Mnt  Men.  &c.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A. 
SJ.  N.  S. 
FOLITICAL  CTCI.OP.EDIA.  A 
Dictionary   of    Political,    Constitutional, 


SUEittical,  and  Forensic  Knowicrdge: 
formini^  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civir.\dminisimuon,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.     4  vols.  3^.  td.  each. 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Ccmi- 
taining  an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  froro  Fortl^ 
Languages  and  Sayings,  SenCcocB, 
Maxims,  and  Phra-ses.     ji. 

A  Polyglot  of  Fordgn.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Duldi, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  Widl 
EugUsh  Translaiions.     jj. 

8TWONTMS  and    ANTONYXM;  or, 

Kindred  Wunls  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.     51.     N.  S. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)— ^««  DictUnary, 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

1 2  Volumes  al  %s.  6J.  ecuh,  excepting  those  marked  otkeninse.  (2/.  5 j.  f^r  set.) 

TTEliDTNO.—CmtitiueJ. 

AJuella,     Roscoe's  Edition,  revued. 

Cniishank's  I lliatrationt,     jr.     N,  S. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foand* 

ling.       Roscoe's     Edition.      CruiktkanM't 
lUuttratiens.     3  vols.     A^  5'. 


BURNET'S  Evelina  ;  or,  a  Voun^ 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  P. 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay}.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of 'Sjrivestra,' &c.     ^f.  S. 

Cecilia.      With    Introductioo    and 

Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,     a  vols.     ff.  S. 

VE  BTAEL.  Corinne  or  Italy-. 
I'y  MadaTne  de  Stael.  'I'ransl.Hed  by 
Emily  lialijwiit  ami  Paulina  Driver, 

EBERS'  EKVPtlim  Princess.     Trans. 

by  Einma  biichbeim.     N.S. 

FXEIJ>IN'G'S  Josepb  Andrews  And 
his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roocoe's  ijiography.  Cruikshanit't  Iliui- 
trmiima.    Jf.  S. 


OROSSrS    Marco    Vlscontl,      Tnss. 

by  A.  F.  D.     A',  .y. 

MANZONl.  Tbe  Betrothed  :  beiof 
a  I'ranslation  of  '  I  Promessi  Sposi- 
Numerous  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  (731  pagei). 
51.    A',  .y. 

STO'WE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  Unols  Tom't 
Cabin  ;  or,  Life  amone  the  Lowly.  8  foil' 
page  Illustnitioiu.    ^,  S. 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Varwits  Prices.    {2I.  8s.  6tl. /er  set.) 


BELI.  (Sir  Charles).     The  Anatomy 

and  Philosophy   of    Expression,   as  Con^ 
nected  with  tlic  Fine  Arts.     5J.     A'.  S. 

DEMMIN.  History  of  Arms  and 
Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Denuuin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum,    rgoo  Illustrations,   js.  6d.   N.  S. 

FAIRHOLT'S  CoBtume  In  England. 

r  ThirJ  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Uilion,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings,  a  vols.  sj. 
each.     N.  S. 

Vol.  I.  History.    "V^ol.    I.  Glossary. 

PULXMAN.    Locttiros  on  Scalptnre. 

With  I'hree  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sit 

R.    Westmacott,    K.A.,   aud    Memou-    o 

Fhxmaa.  Portrait  and  53  Plates.   &t.  N..S. 


H EATON'S    Concise    Htstorr    of 

Palming.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W,  C'liMKU  Monkhousc.     5-r,     N.S, 

I^ECTTTRES    ON    PAINTING    by  the 

Royal  .Academicians,  Uarry,  Opie,  r  luelL 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  Fuscli. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S  Treatise 
on  PainUDK.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  hi»  Works 
by  J.W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates,  ji,  if.S. 

PLANOHE'S    History    Of   British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
ipth  Century,  By  I.  R.  PUnchi.  400 
Illustrations.     5^.    If,  S. 


(  31  ) 

BOHN'S   CHEAP   SERIES, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH. 


A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from  Vols 

in  BoAn's  Libraties^  and  neatly  bound  in  stif  paper  cover^ 

with  cut  edges ^  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 


ASCHAM  (ROGEH).— 
SCHOLEMASTER. 


By  Professor  Mayor. 


IV.  B.).— 

OF    TEMPERANCE 


rrr,     | 


AND     TOTAL    AB 


CARPENTER  {DR. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
STINENCE. 

EMERSON.— 

ENGLAND  AND  ENGLISH  CHARACTERISTICS.    Lecture! 
on  the  Race.  Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character,  Wealth,  Religion,  &c.  &c 

NATURE  :  An  Essay.    To  wliich  are  added  Orations,  Lectures 
and  Addresses. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  :  Seven  Lectures  on  Plato,  Swe 
DE.stsojiC,  Montafgke,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and  Goetub. 

TWENTY  ESSAYS  on  Various  Subjects. 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE, 

FRANKLIN  {BEN/AMI N).-~ 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     Edited  by  J.  SPARKS. 

E£A  WTHORNE  {NA  THANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.     Two  Vols,  in  One 

SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

SCARLET  LETTER. 

HOUSE  WITH  THE  SEVEN  GABLES, 

TRANSFORMATION  ;  or  the  Marble  Fawn.     Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  {W.\.— 

TABLE-TALK  :  Essays  on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

PLAIN    SPEAKER :    Opinions  on  Books,  Men,    and   Things 
Three  Parts, 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COMIC  WRITERS. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 


MOmrS  CBMAF  SEMIES, 


'AZZJTT  {ir.).—CmHmid. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  SHAKE- 
SPEARE^ PLAYS. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  AGE  OF 
BUZABETH,  tUeHj  Dnuaatis. 

HVING  {fVASSINGTON)^ 

LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED.    With  Portrait. 

LIVES  OF  SUCCESSORS  OF  MOHAMMED. 

LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN.    Two  Parts. 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS.    Two  Parts. 

COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS:  Thdr  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  in  the  Rocky 

Moiantaina  and  the  Far  West 
KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  from  the 

Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA. 

CONQUEST    OF    FLORIDA    UNDER    HERNANDO    DE 
SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

SALMAGUNDI;    or,   The   Whim -Whams  and   Opinions    of 

Launcelot  Langstaff,  Esq. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL ;  or,  The  Homourists. 

ASTORIA ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky 

Mountains. 

WOLFERT'S  ROOST,  and  Other  Tales. 

AMB  (CHARLES).— 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    With  a  Portrait. 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 
ELIANA.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

fARRYAT  (CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.    With  a  Memoir  of 
tlw  Author. 


I 


Tlie  only  authorised  Editions  no  others  published  in  England  contain 
the  Derivations  and  Etymological  Notes  of  Dr.  Afahn,  who 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work.  j 


^STEBSTER'S     DICTIONABY 

OF   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  by  Chauncby  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D.,  LL 
and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 


1 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  EdiitioQ  [iSSo],  with  a  Supplement  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 
1628  Pages.    3000  lUuBtrattoiia. 


sefi^ 


The  features  of  this  volume,  which   render   it   perhaps   the  most  ui 
Dictionary  for  genera]  reference  extant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  ever  published,  are  tis  follows  ; — 

1.  Com  FLKTENESS.— It  contains  114,000  words. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Definition. 

3.  Scientific  and  Technical  Tkrms. 

4.  Etymology. 

5.  The  Orthography  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  Fixed  Piincipli 

6.  Pronunciation. 

7.  TiiK  Illustrative  Citatioms. 

8.  The  Synonyms. 

9.  Thb  Illustrations,  which  exceed  300a 
Cloth,  2U. ;  half-bound  in  calf,  30J. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  31;.  6</.;  niMS7 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix^  containing  over  9700  Names. 

THE   COMPLETE    DICTIONARY 

Contains,  in  addiLion  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literary  Appendic 
and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 
I  vol.  19 1 9  pages,  cloth,  3ij.  61/. 
'  Certainly  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant.' — Quarterly  Review,  18 
Priuptctuseiy  -with  Specinun  Paget.,  sent  post  free  on  appluation. 


To  be  obtained  throttgh  all  Booksellert- 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 

>»f  #» 

Price  IS.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  doth. 
I.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
3.  Lbssing's  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

dncdon,  Notes,  &c.,  by  Edwmrd  Bdl,  H.A. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 

Amia  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being   Part   I.   of  the   Autobiography. 

TmnsUied  by  J.  Oxeoford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swaowick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  IC.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogue's:  The  Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

^9fith  Introdacdoni. 

la  MQLii:RE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartufie— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi — Aulularia— 

CaptivL 

15.  Waterloo  Days.     By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  BeU. 

16.  Demosthenes— On   the    Crown.     Translated   by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart, 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Oui  of  print, 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  'The   Sublime  and  Beautiful.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

To  be  followed  by 

Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 


LONDON:    GEORGE    BELL   AND    SONS. 
"  '»doD ;  PHoted  by  Strahgbwato  8t  So«*, twwtn  ^M«xK,,C»ni8nd«^  Ciiciu,  W.C. 


